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ADVERTIS EME NT. 


H E Publiſhers of the Novelliſt's Magazine flatter themſelves they 

need make no aporogy for inſerting, in a work which has receiv. 
ed ſuch marks of univerſal approbation, a production which has very 
deſervedly been efteemed, by men of the firſt literary and moral cha. 
racers, he moſt perfect of it's kind that ever appeared in this or any 
other language. 

Nor has the tribute of praiſe to the author of Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon been confined to writers of his own country : his works have been 
tranſlated into different languages ; the ingenious in various parts 
of Europe have borne teſtimony to his merit; and his reputation has 
been eſtabliſhed by the concurrent judgments of all who have ever 
mentioned his writings. 

To notice all that has been ſaid in favour of the work before us, 
would much exceed the limits of an advertiſement ; but it would be 


injuſtice to the memory of it's excellent author, to withold the dif; 
tinguiſhed honour with which it has been mentioned by ſome of the 


moſt learned and beſt men in the world. 

Mr. Warton, in his Effay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, 
page 276, ſays, that of all repreſentations of madneſs, that of Cle. 
* mentina, in the Hiſtory of Sir Charles Grandiſon, is the moſt deeply 
intereſting. I know not,” continues he, whether even the mad- 
* neſs of Lear is wrought up and expreſſed by ſo many little ſtrokes 
© of nature and genuine paſſion. It is abſolutely pedantry to prefer 


© and compare the madneſs of Oreſtes, in Euripides, to this of Cle- 


© mentina.” 
The learned Dr. Johnſon, in No. g7. of the Rambler, ſpeaks of 
r. Richardſon in the following manner. He has enlarged the 
© knowledge of human nature, and taught the paſſions to move at 
© the command of virtue.” 


Lord Lyttleton, whoſe praiſe alone would conſtitute fame, beſtows 


it on this work with the moſt liberal hand. In the character of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, ' ſays this admirable nobleman, is a noble pat- 
©. tern of every private virtue, with ſentiments ſo exalted, as to ren- 
der him equal to every publick duty.” 

The celebrated Rouſſeau, whoſe genius and independent ſpirit have 
juſtly rendered his memory ſacred, aſſerts, in a letter to the Neſtor 
of literature, Monſieur D*Alembert, that * nothing was ever written 


in any language, equal to Mr. Richardſon's novels, or even ap- 


6 proaching them.” EI 

And Diderot, the firſt French dramatick writer of the preſent age, in 
his Eſſay on Dramatick Poetry, inſtances Mr. Richardſon as a perfect 
maſter of that art. How ſtrong,” ſays this animated writer, how 
« ſenfible, how pathetick are his deſcriptions! His perſonages, though 
« ſilent, are alive before me; and of thoſe who ſpeak, the actions are 
« ſtill more affecting than the words.“ | 

But it is unneceſſary to dwell on merit which has been univerſally 
admitted, or to reiterate praiſe which has been ſo invariably be- 
ſtowed ; thoſe who read Sir Charles Grandiſon will need no guide to 
direct them to it's beauties, | 
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HE Editor of the following Letters takes leave to obſerve, that 
he has now, in this publication, compleated the plan that was 
the object of. his wiſhes, rather than of his hopes, to accompliſh. - | 
The firſt collection which he publiſhed, intituled Pamzr a, exhi- 
bited the beauty and ſuperiority of virtue, in an innocent and unpo- 
liſhed mind, with the reward which often, even in this life, a pro- 
tecting Providence beftows on goodneſs. A young woman, of low 
degree, relating to her honeſt parents the ſevere trials ſhe met with 
from a maſter who ought to have been the protector, not the aſſailer of 
her honour, ſhews the character of a libertine in it's truly contempti- 
ble light. This libertine, however, from the foundation of 
principles laid in his early years by an excellent mother; by his paſſion 
for a virtuous young woman, and by her amiable example and un- 
wearied patience when ſhe became his wife; is, after a length of 
time, perfectly reclaimed. | 
The ſecond collection, publiſhed under the title of Cranissa, 
diſplayed a more melancholy ſcene. A young lady of higher fortune, 
— born to happier hopes, is ſeen involved in ſuch variety of deep 
diſtreſſes, as lead her to an untimely death: affording a warning to 
parents againſt forcing the inclinations of their children in the moſt 
important article of their lives; and to children againſt hoping too 
far from the faireſt aſſurances of a man void of principle. Thehe- 
roine, however, as a truly Chriſtian heroine, proves ſuperior to her 
trials; and her heart, always excellent, refined, and exalted by every 
one of them, rejoices in the approach of a happy eternity. Her 
cruel deſtroyer appears wretched and diſappointed, even in the boaſted 
ſucceſs of his vile machinations : but ſtill (buoyed up with ſelf- con · 
ceit and vain preſumption) he goes on, after every ſhort fit of im- 
perfect, yet terrifying conviction, hardening himſelf more and more; 
till, unreclaimed by the moſt affecting warnings and repeated admo- 
nitions, he periſhes miſerably in the bloom of life, and finks into the 
ave, oppreſſed with guilt, remorſe, and horror. His letters, it is 
bo ed, afford many uſeful leſſons to the gay part of mankind againſt 
thar miſuſe of wit and youth, of rank and fortune, and of every 
outward accompliſhment, which turns them into a curſe to the miſe- 
rable poſſeſſor, as well as to all around him. | 
Here the Editor apprehended he fhould be obliged to ſtop, by reaſon 
of his precarious ſtate of health, and a variety of avocations which 
claimed his firſt attention: but it was inſiſted on by ſeveral of his 
friends, who were well aſſured he had the materials in his power, that 
he ſhould produce into publick view the character and actions of a 
man of TRUE HONOUR. 


He has been enabled to obey theſe his friends, and to compleat his 


2 deſign: and now, therefore, preſents to the publick, in Sir 


CHarLES 


vi PRE FACE. 


Cnartes GRAN DISsoN, the example of a man acting uniformly well 
through a variety of trying ſcenes, becauſe ail his actions are regu- 
lated by one ſteady principle. A man of religion and virtue; of 
livelineſs and ſpirit; accompliſhed and agreeable; happy in himſelf, 
and a bleſſing to others. 

From what has been premiſed, it may be ſuppoſed that the preſent 
collection is not publiſhed ultimately, nor even pfincipally, any more 
than the other two, for the ſake of entertaintnent only. A much 
nobler end is in view. Yet it is hoped the variety of characters and 
converſations neceſſarily introduced into ſb large a correſpondence as 
theſe volumes contain, will enliven as well as inſtruct: the rather, as 
the principal correſpondents are young ladies of polite education, and 
of hvely Firits, | 

The nature of familiar letters, written, as it were, to the mo- 
ment, while the heart is agitated by — and fears, on events unde- 
cided, muſt plead an excuſe. for the bulk of a collection of this kind, 
Mere facts and characters might be.comprized ina much fmaller com- 
paſs; but, would they be equally intereſting? It happens fortunately 
that an account of the juvenile years of the principal perſon is nar- 
ratively given in ſome of the letters. As many, however, as could 
be ſpared, have been omitted. There is not one (epiſode in the 
whole, nor, after Sir Charles Grandiſon is introduced, one letter in- 
ſerted but what tends to illuſtrate the principal deſign. Thoſe which 
precede his introduction, will not, it is hoped, be judged unneceffary: - 
on the whole, as they tend to make the reader acquanted with per- 
ſons, the hiſtory of moſt of whom is cloſely interwoven with that of 
Sir Charles. | | 
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With ceaſeleſs diligence, to guide the mind, Ten 
In the wild maze of error wandering blind, | 

To virtue, truth, and honour, glorious eng 
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Of glorious toils! Vainly would I commend, © © 
In numbers worthy. of your ſenſe rend. 

This laſt great work, which leaves all praiſe behind, 
And juſtly ſtiles you of mankind the friend: IDES. 


Pleaſure with profit artful while you blend, 
And now the fancy, now the judgment feed, 


991 


Wich grateful change, which every paſſion ſways; b 
Numbers who ne'er to — lore — 4 2 oo * N 
Caught by the charm, grow virtuous as they read, 
And lives referm'd ſhall give you genuine praiſe. 
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NAMES OF THE 


| MEN. 
George Selby, Eſq. 
ohn Grevil e, E EG. 
ichard Fenwick cg. 
Rob Orme, Eſq. 
Archibald Reeves, Eſq. 
Sir Rowland Meredit 
axe Fowler, Eſq. * 
ir Hargrave Pollexfen, Bart. 
The Earl of L. a Scoteb goble- 
man. , 55 
Thomas Deine, Eſq. 0 
Sir CnAaATES GRAN DIsON, Bart. 


Kut. 


ag Bagenhall, Eſq; ' 


r. Solomon Merceda. 
John Jordan, Eſq: 71 
Sir Harry Beauchamp, Bart. 
amn, Eſq- his 

on | 
Everard Grandifon, Eſq. 
The Rev. Dr. Bartlett. * 
Lord W. uncle to Sir Charles 

Grandiſon, 


Lord G. ſon to the Earl of G. 


PRINCIPAL PERSONS, 


WOMEN. 
Miſs Harriet Byron. 
Mrs. Shirley, her grandmother 
by the mother's ſide. 
Mrs. Selby, fiſter to Miſe Byron's 
father, and wife of Mr. Selby, 
Miſs Lucy and Miſs Nancy Sel- 
by, nieces to Mr. Selby, 
Mit, Otme, ſiſter of Mr. Orme. 
Mrs. Reeves, wife of Mr. Reeves, 
couſin of Miſs Byron. 


Lady Betty Williams. _. 


The Counteſs of L. wife of Lord 
L. elder fiſter 'of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon. 


Miss Grandifon, younger "fiſter of 


Sir Charles 

Mrs. Eleanora Grandiſon, aunt to 
Sir Charles. 

Miſs Emily Jervois, his ws. 


Lady Mansfield,” 


Lady Beauchamp. 
The Counteſs Dowager of D. 


| Mrs: THotenka: Beaumont. 


1 
\ 


* 


ITALIANS, 


Marcheſe della 3 the father. 


Marcheſe della Porretta, his eldeſt 
ſon. 

IP Biſhop of Nocera, his ſecond 
on. 


Signor Jeronymo della Porretta, 
is third ſon. 


Conte della Porretta, their ache. : 


Count of Belvedere. 
Father Mareſcotti. 


Marcheſa della Porretta. 

Signora Clementina, her daugh- 

Signora Juliana Sforza, ſiſter to 
the Marcheſa della Porretta. 


Signora Laurana, her daughter, 


Signora Olivia. 
Camilla, Lady Clementina's go- 
verneſs. 


Laura, her maid, | 
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OF 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, BART. 


VOLUME THE FIRST... 


LETTER... 


aMIISS LUCY SELBY, TO Miss RAR- 

: RIB T BYRON, 
ASFKEY-CANNONS, JAN, 10. 

OUR. reſolution to ac- 

Company Mrs.” Reeves 
to London has greatly 
alarmed your three lov- 
ers: and two of them, at 
"I leaſt, will let you know 
that it has. Such a lovely girl as my 
Harriet muſt expect to be more ar- 
countable for her ſteps than one lefs 
excellent and leſs attractive. 

Mr. Greville, in his uſual reſolute 
way, threatens to follow you to Lon- 
don; and there, he ſays, he will watch 
the motions of every man who a 

roaches you; and, if he find reaſon 
for it, will early let ſuch man know 
his pretenſions, and the d he may 
run into if he pretend to be his compe- 
titor. But let me not do him injuſtice; 
though he talks of a rival thus harſhly, 
he ſpeaks of you more highly than man 
ke of woman. Angel and 
eſs are phraſes you have been uſed 
to from him; and though ſpoken in 
his humourous way, yet I am ſure he 
moſt fincerely admires you. 

Mr. Fenwick, in a Jeſs determined 
manner, declares, that he will-follow 
you to town, if you ſtay there above 
one fortnight, | 

The gentle Orme ſighs his ee 
fions, and wiſhes you would change 


your purpoſe,” Though hopeleſs, he 
fays, fe fome fire to him that 
he can think himfelf in the fame county 
with you; and much more, that he can 
tread in your footſteps to and from 
"church every Sunday, and behold you 
there, He wonders how your grand- 
mamma, your aunt, your uncle, can 
ſpare you. Your couſin Reeves's, fure- 

2 ſays, are very happy in their in- 

nees over us all. 

Each of the 2 is afraid, that 
by increaſing the numbers of your ad- 
mirers, you will increaſe his difficul- 
ties : but what is that to them, I aſked, 
when they already know that you are 
not inclined to favour any of the three? 

If you hold your reſolution, and my 
couſin Reeves's their time of ſettin 
out, pray let me know, and I will at- 
tend you at my ancle Selby's, to wiſh 
you a good journey, much pleaſure in 
town, and a return with a ſafe and 
found heart. My fiſter, who, poor 
dear girl, continues extremely weak 
and low, will fpare me for a purpoſe 
ſo indiſpenſable. I will not have you 
come to us. I know it would grieve 

ou to ſee her in the way ſhe is in. 

ou too much take to heart the infir- 
mities of your friends, which you can- 
not cure; and as your grandmamma 
lives upon your ſmiles, and you rejoice 
all your friends by your chearfulneſs, - 
it would be cruel to make you ſad. 


* * 
Mr. Greville has juſt left us. He 
dropped in upon us 5 we were going 
| to 


10 


to dinner. My grandmother Selby, 
know, is always pleaſed with his 
rattling. She” prevailed on him to 
alight, and fit down with us. All 
his talk was of you. He repeated his 
former threatenings (as I called them 
to him) on your going to town: After 
dinner, he read us a letter from Lady 
Frampton relating to you. He read 
us alſo fome paſfages from the copy of 
his anſwer, with deſign, believe, 
that I ſhould aſł him to leave it behind 
him. He is a vain creature, you know, 
and ſeemed fond of what he had writ- 
ten. I did aſk him. He pretended to 
make a ſcruple of your ſeeing, but it 
was z faint one, However, he called 
for pen and ink; and when it was 
brought him, ſcratched over two paſ- 
ſages, and that with ſo many little 
flouriſhes, (as you will ſee) that he 
thought they could not be read. But 
the ink I furniſhed him with happen- 
ing to be paler than has, you will 
find he was not cunning enough. I 
promiſed to return it, 1 
Send me a line by the bearer, to tell 
me if your reſolution holds as to the 
day. 
Auen, my deareſt Harriet. May 
angels protect and guide you whither- 
ſoever you go! 


- LUCY SELRY. 


LETTER II. 


MA. GREVILLE, TO-LADY FRAMP- 
| TON.' 


(1NcLosxD ix THE PRECEDING.) 
\NOR TRAMP TOK, JAN» 6. 


OUR lad ip | 8 A do- 

J ſcription of the perfon of the ce- 
lebrated Miſs Byron in our neighbour- 
hood; and to know whether, as report 
tells you, love has liſted me in the 
number of her particular admirers? 
Particular admirers you well diſtin- 
zuiſh; ſince every one who beholds 
bo admires her. yu 
Your ladyſhip : confines your en- 
quiries to her perſon, you tell me; and 
you. own, that women are much more 
ſolicitous about the beauties of that, 
than of the mind. Perhaps it may be 
ſo; and that their envy is much ſooner 
excited by the one than by the other. 
But who, Madam, can ribe the 
perſon of Miſs Hartiet Byron, and her 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


rion only animated as ay feature 
* a mand that beſpeaks al human 
excellence, and dignifies her in every 
air, in every look, in every motion? 
No mas living has a greater paſſion 
for beauty than I have. Till I knew 
Miſs Byron, I was one of thoſe who 
nothing elſe in the ſex. In- 

deed, I conſidered all- intelle&ual at- 
tainments as either uſeleſs or imperti- 
nent in women. Your ladyſhip knows. 
what were my free notions. on this 
head, and has rebuked me for.them. 
A. wiſe, a learned lady, I conſidered 
as a very unnatural character. I want- 
ed women to be all love, and nothin 
elfe. A very little prudence allo 
I to enter into their compoſition; juſt 
enough to diſtinguiſn the man of ſenſe 
from the fool; and that for my own 
ſake. You know I have vanity, Ma- 
dam: but lovely as Miſs Byron's per- 
ſon is, I defy the greateſt ſenſualiſt 
on earth not to admire her mind more 
than her perſon. What a triumph 


would the devil have, as I have often 
thought. when I have ſtood contem- . 


plating her perfections, eſpecially at 
church, were he able to. raiſe-up a man 
that could lower this angel into wo- 
man! — Pardon me— Your ladyſhip 
knows my. mad way of laying every 
thing that riſes to my thoughts. 


Sweetneſs of temper muſt make plain 


features glow; what an effect muſt it then 
have upon fine ones? Never 2vas there 
a ſweeter · tempered woman. Indeed, 
from ſixteen to twenty, all the ſex 
(kept in humour by their hopes, 

by their attractions) are ſaid to be 


goon d but ſhe is remarkably 


She is juſt turned of twenty, but 
looks not more than ſeventeen, Her 
a 

will laſt longer, I imagine, than in 
an earlier bloſſom. _. Yet the prudence 
viſible in her whole aſpect, gave her a 
diſtinction, even at twelve, that pro- 
miſed hat ſhe would be at a riper age. 
Vet. with all this reigning good - na- 
ture viſible in her face and manner, 
thexe is ſuch a native dignuity in all ſhe 
fays, in all ſhe does, (though mingled 
with a frankneſs that hows tar mind's 
8 the minds of almoſt all 
other women}: that it damps and ſup- 
preſtes, in the moſt audacious, all ima- 
ginations of bold familiarity, - - 
- I-know not, by my. foul, how ſhe 
does this, neither! yet ſo it is. She 
EIS jets; 


y, hardly yet in it's full blow, 
ig gee Sig es 
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SIR CHARLES 
ſts; the raillies: but I cannot railly 
again. Love, it is ſaid, dignifies 
the adored object. Perhaps it is tat 
which awes me, r we 
© And now will your fadyſhip doubt 
of an affirmative anſwer to your ſecond 
neftion, Whether love has liſted me in 
the number of her particular admirers? 
He has; and the devil take me if I 
can help myſelf: and yet I have no en- 
couragement — Nor any body elſe; 
that's my conſolation. Fenwick is 
d in, if poſſible, than I. We 
had at our acquaintance, as you 
have heard, a tilting-bout on the ecca- 
ſion : but are ſworn friends now; each 
having agreed to try his fortune by pa- 
tience and perſeverance; and being aſ- 
fured that the one has no more of her 


favour to boaſt of, than the other “. 


« We have, indeed, bluſtered away 
« between us half a ſcore more of her 
% admirers. Poor whini Orme, 
4 however, perſeveres. But of him we 
make no account: he has a watery 
„ head; and though he finds a way, 
by his ſiſter, who viſits at Mr. Selby's, 
and is much eſteemed there, to let 


« Miſs Byron know his paſſion for her, 


% notwithſtanding the negative he has 
« received; yet doubt we not that ſhe is 
«« ſafe from a flame that he will quench 
«« with his tears, before itcan riſe to a 
head to difturb us. 3 
„ You ladies love men ſhould whine 


after you: but never yet did I find, 


that where a bluſtering fellow was a 
* competitor, the lady married the 


« milkſop.” | 
But let me in this particular do Miſs 


Byron juſtice: how ſhe manages it, I 


can't tell, but ſhe is courteous to all; 
nor could ever any man ch her 
either with pride or cruelty. All I 
fear, is, that ſhe has ſuch an quay 
m her temper, that ſhe can hardly fin 

room in her heart for a particular love: 
nor will, till ſhe meets with one whoſe 
mind 1s near as faultleſs as her own 

and the general tenor of whoſe life and 
actions calls upon her diſcretion to 
give her leave to love. This appre- 
4 henſion I owe to a converſation Thad 
« with her grandmother Shirley: a 
lady that is an ornament to old age; 
and who hinted to me, that her grand- 
daughter hadexceptions both to Fen- 


1 1 


cc wick and me, on the ſcore of a feev 


GRANDISON. 


« indulgences that perhaps have been 
« foo publick ; but which all men of 
& Ffafhion and ſpirit give themſelves; 


« and all women, but his, allow of, 
« gr hate not men the worſe for. But 
« then, what is her objection to Orme? - 
« He is a ſober dog.” 

She was but eight years old when her 
mother died. She alſo was an excel- 
lent woman, Her death was brought 
on by grief for that of her huſband, 
whic — but ſix months before 
A rare inſtance! 44% 7 

＋ 7 mother and aunt, to whom 
the girl is dutiful to a proverb, will 
not interfere with her choice. Tf they 
are applied to for their intereſt, the an- 
ſwer is conſtantly this: the approba- 
tion of their Harriet muſt frſbbe gain- 
ed, and then their conſent is ready. 

There is a Mr. Deane, a man of an 
excellent character for a lawyer; but, 
indeed, he left off practice on coming 
into poſſeſſion of a handſome eſtate. 
He was the girl's godfather. He ival- 
lowed to have great influence over them 
all; Harriet calls him Papa. To him 
I have applied; but his anſwer is the 
very ſame: "his bter Harriet muſt 
chaſe for herſelf; all motions of this 
kind muſt come firſt from der, 

And ought I to — 5 of ſucceed- 
ng with the girl ber/elf? I, her Gre- 
ville; not contemptible in perſon; an 
air—free and eaſy, at leaſt; having a 

eſtate in poſſeſſion, * expec- 
tances beſides; dreſſing well, ſingin 
well, dancing well, and bleſſed wit 
a moderate ſhare of confidence; which 
makes other women think me a clever 
fellow: ſhe à girl of twenty; her for- 
tune between ten and fifteen thouſand 
unds only; for her father's con- 
derable eſtate, on his demiſe, for 
want of male heirs, went with the 
name; her dmother's jointure not 
more than five hundred pounds a year. 
And what though her uncle Selby has 
no children, and loves her, yet has he 
nephews and nieces of, his own, whom 
he alſo loves; for this Harriet is his 
wiſt's niece. | 

I will not deſpair. If reſolution, if 
perſeverance, will do, and if ſhe be a 
woman, ſhe ſhall be mine—And ſo 1 
have told her aunt Selby, and her uncle 


_ ® The paſſages in this letter thus marked « ) are thoſe which In the preceding one 
ave ſaid wo be ſcratched out; but yet were legible by holding up the letter to the light. 
WE too 
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too; and ſo I have told Miſs Lucy 
Selby, her couſin, as ſhe calls her, 
who is highly and deſervedly in her 
fayour; and fo, indeed, have I more 
than once told the girl herſelf, 

But now to the deſcription of her 
perſon—Let me die, if I know where 
to begin. She is all over lovelineſs. 
Does not e body elſe who has ſeen 
her tell you ſo? Her ſtature; ſhall I be- 

zin with her ſtature? She cannot be 
aid to be tall, but yet is ſomething 
above the middling. Her ſhape—but 
what care I for Ke ſhape? I, who 
ho e to love her ſtill more, though pr 
eſſion may make me admire her leſs, 
when ſhe has not that to boaſt of? We 
young fellows who have been abroad, 
are above regarding Engliſh ſhapes, 
and prefer to them the French negli- 
gence. By the way, I think the fo- 
reign ladies in the right, that they aim 
not at what they cannot attain. he- 
ther wwe are ſo much in the right to 
come into their taſte, is another thing. 
But be this as it will, there is ſo LES 
eaſe and dignity in the perſon, in the 
dreſs, and in every air and motion, of 
Miſs Harriet Byron that fine ſhapes 
will ever be in faſhion where ſhe is, be 
either native or foreigner the judge. 
Her complexion is admirably fair 
and clear. I have ſat admiring her 
complexion, till I have imagined I have 
ſeen the life-blood flowing with equal 
courſe through her tranſlucent veins. 

Her forehead, ſo nobly free and open, 
ſhews dignity and modeſty, and ſtrikes 
into one a kind of @we, ſingly con- 
templated, that (from the delt which 
accompanies the ave) I know not how 
to deſcribe. Every ſingle feature, in 
ſhort, will bear the niceſt examination; 
_ ws © 8 face, and her neck ſo 
admirably ſet on her flnely- tioned 
ſhoulders—let me ery F her 
all together, I do not hold her to be 
the moſt unexceptionable beauty I eyer 


beheld, But what ſtill is her pariicu- 


fer excellence, and diſtinguiſhes he 
from all other Exg/i/5 women, (for if 
mult be acknowledged to be a charag- 
teriſtick of the French women of qua- 
une is, the grace which that people 
call RN, and we may call cx- 

. Had nat her features and her 
complexion been ſo fine as they are, 
that grace alone, that ſoul ſhining out 
in her lovely aſpect, joined with the 


eaſe and gracefulneſs of her motion, 


would have made her as many adunirere- 
as beholders. | 

After this, ſhall I deſcend to a more 
particular deſcription ?I will. | 

Her cheek -I never ſaw a cheek ſo 
beautifully turned; illuſtrated as it is 
by a charming carmine fluſh, Which 
denotes ſound health, A moſt bewitch- 
ing dimple takes place in each when ſhe 
ſmiles; and ſhe has ſo much reaſon to 
be pleaſed with herſelf, and with all 
about her, (for ſhe is the idol of her re- 
lations) that I believe from infancy ſhe 
never frowned; nor can a frown, it is 
my opinion, fit upon her face for a mi- 
nute. Would to Heaven I were con- 
ſiderable enough with her to prove the 
contrary ! | 

Her mouth—there never was ſo love- 
ly a mouth. But no wonder; fince 
ſich roly lips, and ſuch ivory and even 
teeth, muſt give beauty to a mouth leſs 
charming than hers. 

Her nofe adds dignity to her other 
features. Her chin is ſweetly turned, 
and almoſt imperceptibly dimpled. 

Her eyes! ay, Madam, her eyes 
Good Heaven, what a luſtre! yet not 
a fierce, but a mild luſtre! How have 
I deſpiſed the romancing poets for their 
unnatural deſcriptions of the eyes of 
their heraines! But I have thought 
thoſe deſcriptions, though abſurd e- 
nough in conſcience, leſs abſurd (al- 
lowing ſomething for poetical licence) 
ever 2 I beheld thole of Miſs Har- 
riet Byron, 

Her hairis a real and unlaboured or- 
nament to her: all natural it's curlsz 
art has no ſhare in the luſtre it gives ta 
her other beauties. 

I mentioned her neck—Here I dare 
not truſt myſelf—Inimitable creature ! 
All-attraQting lovelineſs ! 

Her arm—Y our ladyſhip knows m 
7 fer a delicate arm By my ſoul, 
ladam, your oven does not exceed it! 

Her hands are extremely fine. Such 
fingers! and they accuſtamed to the 
pen, to the needle, to the harpſichord 

xcelling. in all-O Madam, women 
— ſouls! I now am convinced they 
have. I dare own to your ladyſhip, 
that gnce I daubted it, on a ſuppoſition 
that they were given us for temporary 
Erg. quly—And have I not ſeen 
er dance! 3 I not heard her ſing! 
But, indeed, mind and perſon, ſhe is 
all harmony. * 
Then fox reading, for acquired 


knows 
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mme my Harriet, 


ou know the character of her grand- 
Either Shirley. He was a man of uni- 
verſal learning; and, from his publick 
employments abroad, as polite as learn- 
ed, This girl, from ſeven years of age, 
when he came to ſettle in England, to 
fourteen, when ſhe loſt him, was his 
delight; and her education and inſtruc- 
tion the amuſement of his vacant hours, 


This is the period, he uſed to ſay, 


in which the foundations of all fe- 
© male goodneſs are to be laid, ſince 
© ſo ſoon after fourteen they leap into 
omen.“ The dead languages he 
aimed not to teach her, leſt C ould 
overload her young mind; but in the 
Italian and French he made her an 


adept, 

Nor were the advantages common 
ones which ſhe received from his lady, 
her ndmother, and from her aunt 
Selby, her father's ſiſter, a woman of 
equal worthineſs, Her grandmother 
particularly is one of the moſt pious, 
yet moſt chearful, of women. She will 
not permit her daughter Byron, ſhe 
ſays, to live with her, for both their 

es—for the girl's ſake, becauſe there 
is a greater reſort of company at Mr. 
Selby's than at Shirley Manor; and 
ſhe is afraid, as her grandchild has a 
ſerious turn, that her own contempla- 
tive life may make her more grave than 
ſhe wiſhes ſo young a woman to be; 
« Youth,* ſhe ſays, is the ſeaſon for 
* chearfulneſs:'—for ber own ſake, be- 
cauſe ſhe looks upon her Harriet's com- 
pany as a cordial too rich to be always 
at hand; and when ſhe has a mind to 
regale, he will either (end for her, fetch 
her, or viſit her at Mrs, Selby s. One 
of her letters to Mrs, Selby I once 

It ran thuz—* You. muſt ſpare 
I am in pain. | 
* ſpirits are not high. I would not 
© have the undecayed mind yield, for 
« want of uſing the means, to the de- 
©. caying body. One happy day with 
our o id, the true childof the united 
minds of her late excellent parents, 
vill, I hope, effect the cure: if it da 
not, 55 muſt ſpare her to me tauo. 

Did I not tell you, Madam, that it 
was very difficult to deſcribe the perſon 
only of this admirable young lady? 

ut I ſtop. here. A horrid apprehen- 

n comes acroſs me! How / doI know 
but I l another man's future 
wife, not my own? Hexe is a 


ſaw. 
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\ knowledge, what lady ſo en 


13 
couſin of hers, a Mrs. Reeves, a. fine 
lady from London, come down, under 
the curſed influence of my evil ſtars, to 
carry this Harriet away with her — 
the gay world. Woman! woman l-—& - 
beg your ladyſhip's pardon ; but what 
— of twenty is proof againſt N | 
The firſt hour ſhe appears, the will 

a toaſt: ſtars and titles will croud 
about herz and who knows how far a 
paltry coronet may.dazzle her who de- 
erves an imperiaſ crown? But, woe 
to the man, whoever he be, whoſe pre- 
tenſions dare to interfere (and have an 


aſſurance of ſucceſs) with thoſe 
our ladyſhip's moſt obedient and faith» 
ful ſervant, 


Joux GREVILLYE. 


LETTER nt. 


Miss HARRIET BYRON, TO MISY 
LUCY SELBY. . 


* | 2 JAN. 16. 
eturn incloſed, my Lucy, Mr. 
1 Crevlliz's ſtrange letter. As you 
aſked him for it, he will have no doubt 
but you ſhewed it to me. It is better, 
therefore, if he make enquiry whether 
7 did or not, to own it. In this caſe 

e will be curious to know my ſenti - 
ments upon it, He is ſenſible that my 
whole is open to ou. 

Tell him, if you think „in ſo 
many words, that I am far more dif- 
pleated with him for his impetuoſity, 
than gratified by his flattery. 
Tell him, that I think it very hard, 
that when my neareſt relations leave me 
ſo generouſly to my liberty, a man to 
whom 1 never gave cauſe to treat me 
with diſreſpect, ſhould take upon him ; 
ſelf to threaten and controul me, 

Aſk him, What are his ces 
fox following me to London, or elſe. 
where? mann | 
If 1 had not had reaſons before to 
avoid a more than neighbourly civili 
to him, he has now furniſhed me with 
very ſtrong ones. The threatening lo+ 
ver muſt certainly make a tyrant huſ- 
band, Don't you think ſo, Lucy? 
but make not ſuppoſals of lover or huſ- 
band to him: theſe bold men will turn 
ſhadaws into ſubſtance in their own fax 


your. | 
A woman who is ſo much-exalted 
above what ſhe can deſerve, has reaſon 
| to 


t 


14 


to be terrified, were ſhe to marry the 
complimenter, (even could ſhe ſuppoſe 
him fo blinded by his paſſion as not to 
be abfohutely infincere) to think of the 
height ſhe muſt fall from in his opinion, 
when ſhe has put it in his power to treat 
her but as what ſhe 18. 

Indeed, I both deſpiſe and fear a very 


| high complimenter.— Deſpiſe him for 


bis deſigning flattery, ſuppoſing him 
not to bel himfelf: <5 bt Ne as 
what he fays, for his injudiciouſneſs : 
T fear him, leſt he mould (as in the 
Former caſe he muſt hope) be able to 
raiſe a vanity in me, that would fink 
me beneath his meanneſs, and give him 
cauſe to triumph over my folly, at the 
very time that I am full of my own 
wiſdom. | 


High- ſtrained compliments, in ſhort, ' 


always pul me down, always make 
me ſhrink into -y/elf., Have I not 
fome vanity to guard againſt? I have no 
doubt but Mr. Greville wiſhed I 
ſhould ſee this letter: and this 2 

my- 


me ſome little indignation again 
e for does it not look as if, from 


ſome faults in my conduct, Mr. Gre- 
ville bad Formed hopes of ſucceeding 
by treating me like a fool? 
I hope theſe gentlemen will not fol- 
low me to town, as they threaten. If 
they do, I will not fee them, if I can 
any way avoid it. Yet, for me to ap- 
ar to them ſolicitous on this head, 


or to deſire them nt to go, will be in 


ſome meaſure to lay myſelf under an 
obligation to their acquieſcence, It is 
not, therefore, for me to _ to in- 
flaence them in this matter, fmce they 
expect too much in return for it from 
me; and hnce they will be ready to 
found a merit in their paſſion even for 
ciſobliging me. 

I cannot bear, however, to think of 
their dangling after me where-ever I 
go. Theſe men, my dear, were we to 
give them importance with, us, would 

greater infringers of our natural 
freedom than the moſt ſevere parents; 
and fo” their own ſakes: whereas pa- 
rents, if ever fo deſpotick, (if not un- 
natural ones indeed) mean /olely our 
good, though 8 git s do not 
always think ſo. Yet ſuch, even ſuch, 
can be teazed out of their wills, at leaſt 
out of their duty, by the men who ſtile 
themſelves lowers when they are invin- 
cible to all the entreaties and commands 
of their parents, 


SIR CHARLES. 


GRANDISON. 


O that the next eight or ten years of 
my life, if I find not in the interim 2 
man on whom my whole undivided 
heart can fix, were happily over! As 
happily as the laſt alike important four 
years! To be able to look down from 
the elevation of thirty years, myprin- 
ciples fixed, and to have no capital fol- 
ly to reproach myſelf with, what a hap- 
pineſs would that be ! Jett 
My couſin Reeves's time of ſetting 
out holds; the indulgence of my dear. 
eſt friends continues; and my reſolu- 
tion holds. But I will ſee my Nancy 
before I ſet * FLO! 8 p T enter 
upon a of pleaſure, and leave in 
— 4 ba at Ft . reflect, in the midſt 


of it, that there is a dear ſuffering friend 
who had reaſon to think I was afraid of 


nving myſelf pain, when I might, b 

the — of — love and ad 
ſoothings, adminiſter comfort to her 
wounded heart — No, my Lucy; be- 
lieve me, if I have not eroſity 
enough, I have /z/fi/o>neſs enough, to 
make me avoid a ſting fo ſevere as this 
would be, to your 


HARRIET BYRON, 


LETTER IV. 


MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 
s GROSVENOR STRE £T, 
| TUESDAY, JAN. 24. 


E are juſt arrived. We had a 


very agreeable journey. _ 
I need not tell you that Mr. Gre- 
ville and Mr. Fenwick attended us to 
our firſt baiting, and had a- genteel 
dinner ready provided for us : the gen- 
tlemen will tell you this, and all parti- 
culars, 

They both renewed their menaces 
of following me to London, if I ſtaid 
above one month. They were ſo good 
as to ſtretch their fortnight to a month. 

Mr. Fenwick, in very pathetick 
terms, as he found an opportunity to 
engage me alone for a few minutes, be- 
ſought me to lowe him. Mr. Greville 
was as earneſt with me to declare that I 
hated him. Such a declaration, he 
ſaid, was all he at preſent wiſhed for. 
It was ſtrange, he told me, that he net- 
ther could prevail on me to encourage 
his love, nor todeclare my hatred. He 
is a whimfical creature. : 

| I.,xaillied 
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Traillied him with my uſual freedom; 
and told him, that if there were one 


perſon in the world that I was capable 


| * of hating, I could make the leſs ſeru - 
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” ple to oblige him. He thanked me for 
that. 


yo gentlemen would fain have 
proceeded farther : but as they are ne- 
ver out of their way, I dare ſay, they 
would have gone to London, and there 
have dangled on, till we ſhould not have 

t rid X them for my whole time of 

ing in town; 

I was very gravely earneſt with them 
to leave us, when we ſtepped into the 
coach in order to proceed. Fenwick, 


1 you dog, ſaid Mr. Greville, we 
mut return; Miſs Byron looks grave. 
Gravity, and a riſing colour in the 


4 very well, gen 


© fineſt face in the world, indicate as 
© much as the frowns of other beau- 
© ties.” And in the moſt reſpectful 
manner they both took leave of me 
inſiſting, however, on my hand, and 
that I would wiſh them well. 

I gave each my hand; * I wiſh you 
n, ſaid I; and 


I am obliged to. your civility in ſee- 


>, © ſpare your e | 
* ville.-*, Come, Fenwick, let us re- 


WW when. we had 


s 7 ing me ſo far on my journey: eſpe- 
WE ci 
me here.” 


ly as you are ſo kind as to leave 


Why, dear Madam, did you nat 
cially ?* ſaid Mr. Gre- 


© tire, and lay our two loggerheads to- 
6 gether, and live oyer again the paſt 
© hour, and then hang ourſelves.” 
282 Orme! * way 
etting out, paſſed 8 2 
gate, you know. There Lu Hons 
the very ridge 


to the very ground, with ſuch an air of 
== diſconſolateneſs Poor Mr, Orme! 


I wiſhed to have ſaid one word to him 
him, but the 
coach fle- Why did the coach fly? 
But I waved my hand, and leaned out 
bowed to him. 171 | 
.* O Miſs Byron! ſaid Mrs. Reeves, 
(fo ſaid Mr. Reeves) Mr. Orme is 
© the happy man! —“ Did I think as 


« you do,” ſaid I, * I ſhould. not be ſo' 


© defirous ta have ſpoken to him:' but, 
methinks, I ſhould have been glad 'to 
have once ſaid, * Adieu, Mr, Orme!” 
for Mr. Orme is a good man. 


But, Lucy, my heart was 


- . . © 4 
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; of the highway. I faw- 
him not till it was near him. He bowed 


of the coach as far as I could, and What 


ſoftened | 


5 
at parting with my dear relations and 
Friends ind when the heart is ſoften- 
ed, light impreſſions will go deep. 
My couſins houſe is ſuitable to their 
fortune; very handſome, and furniſh - - 
ed in taſte, Mrs, Reeves, knowing 
well what a ſcribhler J am, and am er. 
ed to be, has provided me with pen, 
ink, and paper, in abundance.' She 
readily allowed me ta take early poſ- 
ſeſſion of my apartment, that I might 
pay punctual obedience to the com- 
mands of all my friends on ſetting out. 
Theſe, you know, were, to write in 
the firſt hour of my arrival: andit was 
allowed. to be to you, my dear. But, 
writing thus early, what can have oc- 
curred ? | | p 
My a nt is extremely el 5 


A well-furniſhed book-caſe is, how- 


ever, to me the moſt attracting orna- 
ment in it - Pardon me, dear pen and 
ink! I muſt not prefer any thing ts 

u, by whoſe means I hope to ſpend 
ome part of every 22 at Selby Houſez 
and even at this diſtance amuſe with 


take leſs delight in teazing your ever- 
dutiful Harriet? But yet unbeſpeak 
not my monitor. | — . 
Continue to love me, my Lucy, as 
I ſhall endeavour ta deſerve your love: 
and let me know how my dear Nancy 


does 


My heart bleeds far her. I ſhould 
have held myſelf. utterly: inexcuſable, 
had I accepted of your kindly intended 
diſpenſation, and come to town. for 
three Whale months, without repeating 
to her, by word of month, my love, 
and my ſympathizing concern for her. 
t merit does her patience add to 
her other merits! _ How has her cala- 
mity endeared ber to me! If ever I 
ſhall be heavily afflicted, God give me 
her amiable, ber almoſt meritorious pa- 
tience, in ſuſſeringe? 


To my couſim Holles's, and alt my 


other reſatione, friends; compamons. 


make the affectionate compliments of 
your 7 te I; | "297 1s þ 
Hur BYRON. 
LETTER 
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LET DER V. 
- MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 


JAN. 26. 


; V OV rejoice me, my dear, in the 


hopes which you tell me, Dr. 
Mitchell, from London, gives you in re- 
lation to our Nancy. May our inceſſant 
rayers for the reſtoration of her health 
be anſwered! I 
Three things my aunt Selby; and 
u, in the name of every one of my 
iriends, enjoined me at parting. The 
Ar, to write often, very often, were 
-your words, This injunction was not 
needful: my heart is with you; and 
the news you give me of my 
ndmamma's health, and of our 
— enlarges that heart. The ſe- 
cond, to give you a deſcription of the 
rſons and charters of the prone I 
am likely to be converſant with in this 
great town. And, thirdly, beſides the 
neral account which you all expected 
Tom me of the viſits I made and re- 
ceived, you enjoined me 'to acquaint 
you with the very begining: of every 


addreſs, (and even of every filent 


and reſpecthyul diſtinction, were your 
words) that the girl whom you all fo 
greatly favour might receive on this 
excurſion to town. 

Don't you remember what my un- 
cle Selby anſwered to this? do: and 
will repeat it, to ſhew, that his cor- 


recting cautions ſhall not be forgotten. 


© The vanity of the ſex, ſaid he, 
© will not ſuffer any thing of this ſort 
© to eſcape our Harriet. Women, ' 
continued he, make themſelves ſo 
cheap at the publick places in and 
© about town, that new Rove are more 


- © enquired after than even fine faces 


« conſtantly ſeen. Harriet has an ho- 
© neſt, artleſs bloom, in her cheeks; 
© ſhe may attract notice as a novice: 
© but wherefore do you fill her head 
© with an 1 of conqueſts? 
Women, added he, offer themſelves 
at every publick place, in rows, as 
at à market, Becauſe three or four 
« filly fellows here in the country (like 
people at an auction, who raiſe the 
© price n each other above it's 
« value) t bid for her, you think 
© ſhe will not be able to ſet her foot ont 
© of doors, without increaſing the num- 
- ber of her followers, 


And then my uncle would have it, 
that my head would be unable to bear 
the conſequence which the partiality of 
my other friends gave me. | 

It is true, my Lucy, that we ung 
women are too apt to be pleaſed wit 
the admiration pretended for us by the 
other ſex. But I have always endea- 
voured to keep down any fooliſh pride 
of this fort, by ſuch conſiderations as 
theſe: That flattery is the vice of men; 
that they ſeek to raiſe us, in order to 
lower us; and, in the end, to exalt 
themſelves on the ruins of the pride 
they either hope to find, or inſpire; 
that humility, as it ſhines brighteſt in 
a hi — \ Sa beſt becomes a flat- 
tered woman of all women; that ſhe 
who is puffed up by the praiſes of men, 
on the ſuppoſed advantages of perſon, 
anſwers their end upon her, and ſeems 
to own, that ſhe thinks it a principal 
part of hers, to be admired by them; 
and what can give more importance to 
them, and leſs to herſelf, than this? 
For have not women ſouls as well as 
men? and fouls as capable of the no- 
bleſt attainments as theirs ? Shall they 
not, therefore, be moſt ſolicitous to 
cultivate the beauties of the mind, and 
to make thoſe of perſon but of inferior 
conſideration? The bloom of beau 
holds but a very few years; and mal 
not a woman aim to make herſelf mi. 
treſs of thoſe perfections that will dig- 
nify her advanced age? And then may 
ſhe be as wife, as venerable—as my 
grandmamma. She is an example for 
us, my dear: who is ſo much reſpe&- 
ed, who is ſo much beloved, both by 
old and young, as my grandmamma 
Shirley? 

In purſuance of the ſecond injunc- 
tion, I will now deſcribe ſome young 
ladies and gentlemen who paid my cou- 
fins their compliments on their arrival 
in town. "GY 

Miſs Alleſtree, daughter of Sir John 
Alleſtree, was one. She is very pret- 
77 and wry n eaſy, and free. 

believe I ſhall love her. 

: Miſs . * the ſecond. Not 

o pretty as Miſs Alleſtree; but agree - 
able in her perſon and air. A fte 
too talkative, I think. 

It was one of my grandfather's rules 
to me, not impertinently to ſtart ſub- 
jects, as if I would make an oftenta- 
tion of knowledge; or if F were fond 
of indulging a talking humour: but 

frankneſ⸗ 


LK 


1 "owe 


that the 


unlock our $, When we. were 
ealled upon, and were expected to 
dur ſentiments upon any — 

Miſs Bran was — 
She ſeemed, eyen when filent, 1 
as if — — ing for ſomething to 


fay, although ſhe had exhauſted two 
or three ſubjets, This charge o of v$- 
mubility I am the rather inclined to 
upon her, as neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Reeves took notite to me of it, as a thin 
extraordinary 


would have done, if 

her uſual way. And heroes 

joy of nity tet -arrived ade 
your have ed her lips, If &, 


r 840 ſweet Miſs reger! 
, z Is 
very W amiable dy modeſt a Vitle 
t down, as it ſeems, by the viva- 
city, of her elder ſiſter, between whoſe 
ages there are about ſix or ſeven 
ſo that Mifs Bramber ſeems to 
her fiſter as one whom ſhe is willing to 
remember as the girl ſhe was two or 


x — Miſs Sally is not 
© What me in this, was 


lady was a good deal 
more wot der fiber Was Arg 
IS 
u er rett 
mouth hers the * he of Au dd 
fiſter a ed her always by the weed 
child, with an air of elderſhip; whi 
the other called her Aer, with a look 
of obſervance. 
TP were the ladies. 
—.—— who came with 
r. Barnet, a nephew of 
8 Alketre wy Mr. —_ 
ner is a youn 
1 Ne Gor pry 
— onated, I tol Mrs. 1 aftet 
he was gone, that I believed he was a 
dear lover of his on ; and ſhe own« 
ed he was, Vet 


ſon for it. It is 


he no t tea- 
« far from crew 


A 


eQions in — ++ than As Pole 
beheld ip him and this gave = 
SG But now be it 


vm enARnEE; 
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Feed, and comp ——_ p—_— E 


not V4 hi of the lady, fot the pre- 
ference ſhe has giyen him. 

This gentleman took great notice of 
me; an in ſuch a way, as to have 
me think, that the approbation of > 
excellent a judge as himfelf did me no 


fmall honour. «our *. at? 


Mr. Barnet is 


ine will be un 
7780 thought him o-ly R ie at | 
feed to 15 ſome things, that, thoug 
trite, were fententious, and carrie 
with them the air of obſervation, Th 
; ſome degree of merit in having ſuch 
as ger} help a n to re- 
7 pply — men's wit with 
3 rop . Haut when he üt- 
tempted to walk alone, he faid things 
that it was impoſſible a man of ch 
mon ſenſe could (ay. 1 8 15 


therefore, boldly a about bim: yet, 

his outward a he m 

for one of eel, fellows ; 

dreſſes very ndeed, if he has 

any taſte, | it ns guy. a d this ho 

has found out; for IT ed of littie 

elſe when he ted the talk, and bo 

of ſeveral of hi;, What bor 

him with me was, that as often as 0 

converſation ſeemed to take a ſerious 

turn, he aroſe from his ſeat, and hum 

med an Italian air; of which, how- 

ever, he knew nothing; but the ſound 

of his own voice ſeemed to „ him 
This fine gentleman recol Red ſore 

high-flown compliments; and apply- 

ing them to me, looked as if he ex- 

ed I ſhould value myſelf ypon 


No wonder that men in think 
meanly of us women, if they believe 
we have ears to hear, and folly to 

leaſed with, the frothy things tha 
pa under the nume o "ments 
fuch random-ſboters ns theſe, | 

Miſs Stevens paid us a vifit this af. 
ternoon, She is daughter of 2 
Stevens; a very worthy man. She a 
ym ſenſible and unaffected; has 

mo w_ a good des 29 70 
takes no pride in ſhewing it. | 

Miſs Þarlingion came with her. 

are related. This young 5 lady 
has, I — a pretty taſte in 
Mrs. R $ preyailed on her to ſhew 
us * of h her performances. And now, 
at it was with ſome reluctance that ſhe 
ſhewed them, FORTY * 
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about them? - I ſay it only to you, my 
friends.—One was on the parting 4 
two lowers; very ſenſible; and ſo 
tender, that it ſhewed the fair writer 
knew how to deſcribe the pangs that 
may be innocently allowed to ariſe on 
ſuch an occaſion.—One on the morn- 
ing dawn, and ſun-riſe : a ſubject 
that gave credit to herſelf ; for ſhe is, 
it ſeems, a very early riſer. I peti- 
tioned for a copy of this, for the ſake 
of two or three of my dear couſins, as 
well as to confirm my own practice; 
but I was modeſtly refuſed. — The 
third was on the death f a favourite 
linnet : a little too pathetick for the 
occaſion; ſince, were Miſs Darlington 
to have loſt her beſt and deareſt friend, 
J imagine that ſhe had, in this piece, 
which is pretty long, exhauſted the 
ſubject; and muſt borrow from it ſome 
of the images which ſhe introduces to 
heighten her diſtreſs for the loſs of the 
little ſongſter. It is a very difficult 
matter, I believe, for young perſons 
of genius to rein-in their imaginations. 
A. great flow of ſpirits, and great ſtore 
of images, crouding in upon them, 
carry them, too frequently, above their 
ſubje&; and they are apt rather to ſay 
all that may be Lad on their favourite 
topicks, than what is proper to be ſaid. 
But it is a pretty piece, however. 


THURSDAY MORNING». 
Lapy Betty Williams ſupped with 
us the ſame evening. She 1s an 
agreeable woman, the widow of a ve 
worthy man, a near relation of Mr. 
Reeves. She has a great and juſt re- 
gard for my couſin, and conſults him 
in all affairs of importance. She ſeems 
to be turned of forty ; has a ſon and a 
daughter; but they are both abroad 
for education. | 
It hurt me to hear her declare, that 

the cared not for the trouble of educa- 
tion; andthat ſhe had this pleaſure, which 

irls brought up at home ſeldom give 
Heer mothers, that ſhe and Miſs Wil- 
liams always ſaw each other, and al- 
ways parted, as lovers. 
Surely there muſt be ſome fault either 
in the temper of the mother, or in the 
behaviour of the daughter; and if fo, 
I doubt it will not be amended by ſee- 
ing each other but ſeldom. Do not 
lovers thus cheat and impoſe upon one 
another? | 


The young gentleman is about ſe- 


wd 
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venteen ; his ſiſter about fifteen : and; 
as I underſtand, ſhe 1s a very lively, 
and, it is feared, a forward girl; ſhall 
we wonder if, in a few years time, ſhe 
ſhould make ſuch a choice for her huſ- 
band as Lady Betty would leaſt of all 
chuſe for a ſon-in-law? What influ- 
ence can a mother expect to have over 
a daughter from whom ſhe ſo volun- 
tarily eſtran herſelf, and from 
whoſe example the . daughter can re- 
ceive only hearſay benefits? 

But after all, methinks I hear my 
correcting uncle aſk, © May not Lady 
© Betty have better reaſons for her con- 
duct in this particular, than ſhe gave 
you? — She may, my uncle, and 1 
hope ſhe has: but I wiſh ſhe had con- 
deicended to give thoſe better reaſons, 
ſince ſhe gave any; and then you had 
not been troubled with the imperti- 
nent remarks of your ſaucy kinſwo- 
man. . o 
Lady Betty was ſo kind as to take great 
R. 464 She deſired to be — 
every party of pleaſure that I am to be 
engaged in. Perſons who were often 
at publick places, ſhe obſerved, took as 
muchdelightin accompanying 

to them, as if they were their own. 

apt compariſons, ſhe ſaid; the new re» 
marks; the pretty wonder ; the agree- 
able paſſions excited in ſuch on the os- 
caſion; always gave her high enter- 
tainment: and ſhe was ſure, from 
the obſervation of ſuch a youn 
lady, civilly bowing to me, ſhe ſhoul 
be equally delighted and improved. I 
bowed in ſilence. 
diſqualifying ſpeeches ; by ſuch we ſeem 
to intimate that we believe the compli- 
menter to be in earneſt, or perhaps that 
we think the compliment our due, and 
want to hear it either repeated or con- 
firmed; and yet, poſſibly, we have not 
that pretty confuſion, and thoſe tran- 
bent b 

archly ſays, are always to be at hand 
when we affect to diſclaim the praiſes 
given us. 

Lady Betty was ſo as to ſtop 
there; though the muſcles of her agree- 
able face ſhewed a polite promptitude, 
had I, by diſclaiming her compliments, 
provoked them to perform their office. 
Am I not a ſaucy creature? | 

I know I am. But I diflike not 
Lady Betty, for all that. | 

I am to be carried by 222 
querade, to a ridotto; whey the ſeaſon 

comes, 


I love not to make 


luſhes ready, which Mr. Greville 


4 
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comes, to Ranelagh and Vauxhall: in 
the mean time, to balls, routs, drums, 
” and ſo forth; and to qualify me for 
© - theſe latter, I am to be _— all the 
faſhionable games. Did my dear grand- 
mamma, twenty or thirty years ago, 
think ſhe ſhould live to be told, that to 
the dancing-maſter, the ſinging or mu- 
fick-maſter, the high mode would re- 
= the gaming-maſter to be added, 
or the compleating of the female edu- 
= cation? 
Lady Betty will kindly take the lead 
in all theſe diverſions. 
And now, Lucy, will you not re- 
peat your wiſhes, that I return to you 
With a ſound heart? And are you not 
afraid that I ſhould become a modern 
fine lady? As to the latter fear, I will 
tell you ohen you ſhall ſuſpet me—If 
vou find that I prefer the higheſt of 
theſe entertainments, or the opera itſelf, 
well as I love muſick, to a good play 
of our favourite Shakeſpeare, then, my 
Lucy, let your heart . for your Har- 
riet: then be apprehenſtve that ſhe is 
laid hold on by levi ; that ſhe is cap- 
tivated by the eye and the ear; that her 
heart is infected by the modern taſte; 
= and that ſhe will carry down with her 
an 2 to pernicious gaming; and, 
in order to ſupport her extravagance, 
+ will think of puniſhing ſome honeſt man 
8 in marriage. fi | 


=» Al 
« 


James has ſignified to Sally his wiſhes 


— 3 Fare" 
_ 


cto be allowed to return to Selby Houſe. 
5 I have not, therefore, bought him the 
75 1 new liveries I deſigned for him on com- 
ing to town, I cannot bear an un- 
chearful brow in a ſervant; and he 
"0 ovend to me, on my talking to him, 


that he ball, as ſoon as Mr. Reeves has 
* oy provided me with another ſervant.— 
Silly fellow! But I hope my aunt 
will not diſmiſs him upon it. The 
= ſervant I may hire may not care to go 
into the country, Joe , or may not 
eiu behave as that ſhould chuſe to take 
bim down with me. And James is 
2 honeſt; and his mother would break 
ber heart if he ſhould be diſmiſſed our 
=X ſervice, re le 
2X _ Several ſervants have already offered 
XX themſelves; but, as I think le are 
anſwerable for the character of ſuch as 
they chuſe for their domeſticks, I find 
no ſmall difficulty in fixing, I am not 


1 his deſire to return, I have promiſed 


* 


1 


* 
1 
1 
2 

A 


of the mind of that great man, whoſe 
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ferring men no way deſerving, was, 
that he loved to be a friend to thoſe 
whom no other perſon would befriend. 


This was carrying his goodneſs very 
far (if he made it not an excuſe for 
himſelf, for having promoted a man 
who proved bad afterwards, rather than 
as ſuppoſing him to be ſo at the time) 
ſince elſe, he ſeemed not to conſider, 
that every bad man he promoted ran 
away with the reward que to a better. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reeves are ſo kind to 
me, and their ſervants are ſo ready to 
oblige me, that I ſhall not be very un« 
eaſy if I cannot ſoon get one to my 
mind; Only if I could fix on ſuch a 
one, and if my dmamma's Oliver 
ſhould leave her, as ſhe ſuppoſes he will, 
now he has married Ellen, as ſoon as 
a good inn offers, James may ſupply 

iver's place, and the new ſervant may 
continue mine inſtead of James. 

And now that I have gone ſo low, 
don't you wiſh me to put an end to 
this letter? -I believe you do. 

Well, then, with duty and love ever 
remembered 2 ſo juſtly ——— 
me to be, my dear Lucy, tru 
affectionate " W 

HARRIET BYRON. 


I wilb write ſ tely to what you ſa 
of Mr. Grebille, Mr. Fenwick, _ 
Miſs Orme; yet hope to be time 
enough for the poſt. 


LETTER VI. 
MISS BYRON TO MISS SELBY, 


SATURDAY, IAN. 21. 
A to what you ſay of Mr. Gre- 
ville's concern on my abſence, 
and, I think, with a little too much 
eeling for him) and of his declaring 
himſelf unable to live without ſeei 
me, I have but one fear about it; which 
is, that he is forming a pretence, from 
his violent love, to come up after me: 
and if he does, I will not ſee him, if I 
can help it. 
And do you, indeed, believe him to be 
ſo much in love? By your ſeriouſneſs 
on the occaſion, you ſeem to think he is. 
O my Lucy! what a good heart you 
have! And did he not weep when he 
repro - nh — - 1-4 
away, an out his handkerchief ?— 
Se eaten, 
As A q 
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dear, was a male devourer. The men 
in malice, and to extenuate their own 
guilt, made the creature a ſemale. And 


yet there * be male and female of 01 
| be ſygpoled, he has by the malt ſolemn 
vows 


this ſpecies of monſters. But as wo- 
men 0 more to loſe with regard to 
reputation than men, the male \byzna 
muſt be infinitely the more dangerous 
creature of the two; fince he will 
2 to us, even into our very 2 
awning, cringing, weeping, licking 
our 2 83 ale *. I the female 
is by the highway-fide, and wretched 
ouths muſt enter into it, to put it into 
Jer power to devour them. 
Let me tell you, my dear, that if there 


. be an artful man in England, with re- 


to us women, (artful equally in 


s free ſpeaking and in his ſycophan- 


cies) Mr. Greville is the man: and he 
intendt to be ſo too, and values himſelf 
upon his art. Does he not as boldly 
as conſtantly inſinuate, that flattery is 
dearer to a woman than her food? Vet 
who ſo groſs a flatterer as himſelf, when 
the humour is upon him? And yet at 
times he wants to build up a merit for 
TE plain-dealing, by ſaying free 

—_ 

It is not difficult, my dear, to find 
out theſe men, were we earneſt to detect 


them, Their chief ſtrength lies in our 


weakneſs. But however weak we are, 
Tthink we ſhould not add to the triumph 
of thoſe who make our weakneſs the 
general ſubje& of their ſatire. We 
ould not prove the juſtice of their ri- 
dicule by our on indiferetions. But 
the traitor is within us. If we guard 
againſt ourſelves, we may bid defiance 
to all the arts of man. TY 
You know, that 


© „ 


get over conlderations that ſhe 
erat to get over. Who ſhall truſt for 
the performance of his fecond duties, 
the man who ayowedly deſpiſes his f 

Mr. Greville had a good education: he 
muſt have taken pains to render vain 


e pious precepts of his warthy fa- 
ter; aa Kill more to make a jeſt of 


Three of his wamen we have heard 
of, Þclides hex whom he brought with 
him from Wales. You know he has 


| few ſolid friendſuips out of them; and 
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dear, muſt be an | man, and 
muſt have a very hard who can 

from woman to woman, without 
any remorſt for a former, whom, as may 


educed. And whoſe leavings is 
it, my dear, that a virtuous woman 
es, who marries a profligate ? | 
Is it not reported that his Welſhwo. 
man, to whom, at parting, he gave not 
ſufficient for a twelvemonth's ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence, is now upon the town? 
Vile man! He thinks it to his credit, I 
have heard, to own it a ſeduction, and 
that ſhe was not a vicious creature till 
he her ſo. N 
One only merit has Mr. Greville ta 
plead in this black tranſaftion: it is, 
that he has, by his whole conduct in it, 
added a warning to our ſex. And ſhall 
I, deſpiſing the warning, marry a man, 
who, f cious as he is in his temper, and 
lively in his converſation, has ſhewn ſa 
bad a nature? 


His fortune, as ſay, is great. 
The more — 7 therefore is he 
for his niggardlineſs to his Welſh- 
woman. On his fortune he prefumes : 
it will procure him a too eaſy forgive · 
neſs from others of our ſex ; but fortune 
without merit will neyer Jo with me, 
were the man a prince, ; 

Lou ſay, that if, a woman reſolves - 
not to marry till ſhe finds herſelf ad- 
dreſſed to by a man of ſtrict virtue, ſhe 
mult be for ever fingle. If this be 
true, what wicked creatures are men? 
What adreadfulabuſe of paſſions, given 
me ye pobleſt purpoſes, are they 

ty of! | 

I have a very high notion of the mar- 
riage-ftate. I remember what my uncle 
once averted, that a woman out of wed- 
lock is half uſeleſs to the end of her 


| = How, indeed, do the duties of a 
ht 


wife, of Agood mother, and a wor- 
matron, well performed, dignify. a 


RP! Let my aunt _ — 7 
in her enlar e, 

of any — GIS of |; nam 
2 her r teſtify the 
truth obſerva — * grand 
father uſed to ſay, that Paris are. 
little communities; that there are but 


that they help to make up worthily, and 
to ſecure the great community, of which 


only affected to appear decent ſincæ he ut yet it is my opin and 1 hope 
has call hig eye upon m6 The many wy, that 1 yever by wy Ft hall 2 


e 
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1 Ae ends of ſociety. What a 
* , what a preſumptuous rilk runs 
E the, i 


e defeats, as to , 


who marries a wi man, even 
hoping to reclaim him, when ſhe can- 


not be ſure of keeping her own prin- 


ciples 1-3 not deceived, evil commu- 


nia ion corrupts good manners, is a 


= caution truly apoſtolical. 


Ide text you mention of the unbe- 
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3 to ſay, nor ſo ively an air to — 
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7 having a better 
bave of Mr. Greville. You know 


her unconverted huſband ſee, in her be- 
haviour to him, while be bebeld ber 


cbaſte converſation coupled with fear, 
the efficacy u 
— excellent d 
It could not have in view the woman 
= who, being fingle, choſe a Pagan buſ- 
” band, in hopes of converting bim. Nor 


n her own heart of the 
ines ſhe had embraced. 


tan it give en nt tor a woman 


of virtue and religion to marry a pro- 
fli in hopes of — 
1 can pitch, and net be de- 


? chi 
As to Mr. Fenwick, I am far from. 
opinion of him than I 


what is whiſpered. of him. He has 
more decency, however: he averus not 


ax) 4 free principles, as the other does. But 


muſt 


ve obſerved how much he 


to enjoy the mad talk and free 


* ſentiments of the other : and that other 
= always brightens up and riſes in his 


oms- and impiety on Mr, Fen- 
and 
In a 


wick not having the ſame lively things 


off, az Mr. Greville has, th 


® he would be thought not to want ſenſe, 
takes pai 


to ſhew that he has as cur- 


pl 

and 

+} — mg 

* 
an more, w n 

mandling cheok's ſhewing the — 

lity of the pexſon {© infulted, he breaks 


Et ak 


wendy Mr. Fen- 


dom; for, can it be fi 
as call themſelves ge 
have had the education and opportuni-- 
ties that theſe two have had, would give 
themſelves liberties of ſpeech on pur paſe 
to affront us? N 
tlemen more polite than theſe our neigh- 
bours of the fox-chace; and yet hi- 
therto I have ſeen no cauſe to- 
prefer them to the others. But about 
— 
ick es, 4 EX won . | 
Heaven I may not be di 4 
Thank Maſs Orme, in my p 
for the kind wiſhes ſhe ſends me. . 
her, that her doubts of my affection 
for her are not juſt; and that I do 
really and indeed love her. Nor ſhould. 
ſhe want the moſt explicit declarations 
of my love, were I not more afraid of 
her, in the character of a,/ifter to a truly 
le man, than doubtful of her 
in that of a friend to me; in which. 
latter light I even joy to confider her : 
but ſhe is a little naughty, tell her, 
becauſe the is alwa ing to one 
a ein 
gry with her fot it, if ber opi- 
nion of me ys ge to _ it in 
my power to make the brot — 2 | 
we Ln ſhe & dearly and deferyedly- 
loves? I cannot but eſteem her for 
the part ſhe takes—and this it is that 
makes me afraid of the artleſsly-artful 
Toned i 
t would look as i t my 
duty, und love, and — 
queſtionable, if in every letter I re- 
peated them * honoured 
and beloved benefactors, Friends and 
2 them, therefore, 
always inc in my ſubſcription to 
— Lucy, when I tell you that I 
am, will be, your ever-affetiwnats 
| Han BykON, 


+ LETTER vn. 
1 MR. Ia ro uss ron. 


I rer HOUSE, JAN. 30. 
| FELL, ud now there wants but 
a London lover or two to entree 
upon the ſtage, and Yarity Fair will be 

, Pro; 


S 


22 
proclaimed, and directly — Gre- 


Mlle every where magni 
order to juſtify his flame for you; Fen- 


wick exalting you above all women; 


Orme adoring you, and by his humble 
ſilence ſaying more than any of them: 
poſals, beſides, from this man; let- 
ters from that! What ſcenes of flattery 
and nonſenſe have I been witneſs to 
for theſe paſt three years and half, that 
young Mr. Elford began the dance? 
Single! Well may you have remained 
Engle til] this your twentieth year, 
when you have ſuch choice of admirers, 
that you do not know which to have. 
So, in a mercer's ſhop, the tradeſman 
Mas a fine time with you women, 
when variety of his rich wares diſtract 
you; and fifty to one at laſt, but, as 
well in men as in ſilks, you*chuſe the 
worſt, eſpecially if the beſt is offered at 
firſt, an refuſed ;- for women know 
better how to be ſorry than to amend. 
© It is true, ſay you, © that we young 
* women are apt to be 2 with ad- 
miration— 22 re you — and 
fo I have gained one point with you at 
laſt, have = o 4 | 
* © But I have always endeavoured, 
FAnd I, Harriet, with you had ſuc- 
ceeded in your endeavours] © to keep 
© down any fooliſh pride. — Then you 
own that pride you have?—Another 
int gained! Conſcience, honeſt con- 
Lins a now-and-then make you 
women ſpeak out. But now I think 


of it, here is vanity in the very humi- 


lity. Well fay you endeawoured, when 
female pride, like love, though hid 
under a barrel, will flame out at the 
bung. 

Well, faid I to your aunt Selby, 
to your grandmamma, and to your cou- 


fn Lucy, when we all met to fit in 


judgment upon your letters, now I 
© hope you will never diſpute with me 
© more on this flagrant love of admi- 
© ration, which I have ſo often obſery- 
ed ſwallows up the hearts and ſouls 
« of you all, finge your Harriet is not 
E exempt from it; and ſince, with all 
© her ſpeciouſneſs, with all her pru- 
« dence, with all her caution, the (taken 
* with a qualm of conſcience) owns it.” 

But, no, truly! all is right that you 
ſay: all is right that you 'do!—Your 
very confeſſions are brought as ſo many 
demonſtrations of your diffidence, of 


your ingenuouſneſs, and I cannot tell 
what, y VB 


= . »*. w s "+ 


six CHARLES GRANDISON: 


Why, I muſt own, that no father 
ing you in 0 


ever loved his daughter as I love my 


niece: but yet, girl, your faults, 
vanities, I 2 not love. It is my 


friends as wr 4 not as b 
my friends. hy, the beſt beloved o 


my heart, your aunt n knows, 

eſs, as ſne 
But with all thoſe I have 
named, and with all your relations, 


I value her now more, now 
deſerves. 


indeed, their Harriet cannot be in fault. 


And why? becauſe you are related to 


them, and becauſe they attribute to 
themſelves ſome merit fr 

tion they ſtand in to you, Supereroga- 
torians all of them (I will make words 
whenever I pleaſe) with their attribu- 
trons to you; and becauſe you are of 


their ſex, forſooth; and becauſe I ac- - 
cuſe you in a point in which you are 
all concerned, and fo make a common 


cauſe of it, a 

Here one exalts ypu for your good- 
ſenſe; becauſe you have a knack, by help 
of a happy memory, of making every 


thing you read, and every thing that is 


told you, that you like, your own (your 
grandfather's precepts particularly ;) 
and becauſe, I think, you paſs upon 


ed, if not ftolen. - 


us as your own what you have borrow- . 


nature.—The deuce is in it, if a girl 
who has crowds of ' admirers after her, 
and a new lover where-ever ſhe ſhews 
her bewitching face; who is bleſt with 


health and ſpirits; and has every body 


for her friend, let her deſerve it or not ; 
can be ill- natured. Who can ſuch a 
one have to quarrel with, trow ? 


Another extols you for your chear-+ 
bold girl” 


as you are, upon your uncle; in which,” 


ful wit, even when diſpla 


indeed, you are upheld by the wife of 
my boſom, whenever I take upon me 
to tell you what ye all, even the beſt of 

„are. 

Vet, ſometimes, iſe your 
modefly : and why your ſty?— Be- 
cauſe you have a ſkin in a manner tranſ- 
parent; and becauſe you can bluſh—TI 
was going to ſay, whenever _ pleaſe. 

At other times, they will find out, 
that you have features-equally delicate 
and regular; when I think, and I have 
examined them jointly and ſeparately, 
that all your takingneſs is owing to 
that open and chearful countenance, 
which gives them a gloſs, (or what 


: ry 
that I think myſelf able to judge of my 


om the rela- 


Fy 


Another praiſes you for your good- 


more acquainted with it. 
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Tall I call it?) that we men are apt to 
be pleaſed with at firſt ſight : a gloſs 
that takes one, as it were, by ſurprize. 
But give me the beauty that grows upon 
us every time we ſee it; that leaves 


room for ſomething to be found out to 


it's advantage, as, we are more and 


| 
< Your correQing uncle, you call 
me; and ſo I will be. But what hope 
have I of your amendment, when ev 
Leg, fon „ man, woman, and chil 
that knows you, puffs you up? © There 
goes Mr. Selby, I have heard ftran- 
gers ſay. And who is Mr. Selby?” 
another ſtranger has aſked. © Why, 
© Mr. Selby is uncle to the celebrated 
© Miſs Byron.” Yet I, who have lived 
fifty years in this county, ſhould think 
I] might be known on my ot account, 
and not as thewncle of a girl of twenty. 
Am I not a ſaucycreature?* in an- 
other place you aſk. And you anſwer, 
© I know I am. Iam —— do. 
Now may I call you ſo by your own 
authority, I hope. But with your 
aunt, it is only the effect of your agree- 
able vivacity. What abominable-par- 
tiality? E'en do what you will, Har- 
N never be in fault. I could 
al wiſh but I won't tell you 
what I wiſh neither, But ſomethi 


muſt betide you that you little think of; 
depend upon that. your days can - 
not be halcyon ones. I would give a 


thouſand pounds with all my ſoul, to 


ſee you heartily in 2 up to the 
very ears, and unable to yourſelf! 
You are not thirty yet, child; and, in- 
deed, you ſeem to think the time of 
danger is nat over, I am glad of your 
confeing neſs, my dear, Shall I tell 
Greville of your doubts, and of your 
difficulties, Harriet? -as to the ten 
coming years, I mean? And ſhall I 
tell um of your prayer to paſs them 
ſafely ?—But is not this wiſh of yours, 
that ten years of bloom were over - p- 
2 that . were arrived at 2 
year of your age, a v ngular 
one? a flight! amereflight! Af nine- 
72 of your ſex out of an hundred, 
they would adopt it. TP 
R In another letter you aſk Lucy, © If 
* Mr. Greville has not ſaid, that flat- 
* texy is dearer to a woman than her 
* food ?* Well, niece, and what would 
Jou be at? Is it not ſo?—T do aver, 
that Mr. Greville is a ſenſible man, 
and makes good obſervations | 
fg: 
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Men's chief ;* - you ſay, 
© lies in the weakneſs of women. Why, 
ſo it does. Where elſe ſhould it lie? 


And-this from their immeaſurable love 
of admiration and flattery, as here you 
ſeem to acknowledge of your own ac- 
cord, though it has been ſo often per · 
yerſely diſputed with me. Give you 
women but rope enough, you'll do your 
own buſineſs. 

However, in, many places you have 


| pleaſed me: but no-where more than 


when you recolle& my aver ment, (with- 
out contradicting it, which is a rarity!:) 
© that a woman out of wedlock is half 
« uſeleſs to the end of her being. Good 

ir]! That was an aſſertion of mine, 


and I will abide by it. Lucy ſimper'd 


when we came to this place, and looked 
at me, She 7 , I ſaw, my no- 
tice upon it; ſo did your aunt: but 


the confeſſion was ſo frank, that I was 
generous; and only ſaid, True as 
* the goſpel.” 

I have written a long letter; yet 
have not ſaid one quarter of what L 
intended to ſay when I began. Yor 
will allow that you have given your 
correcting uncle ample ſubject. But 
you fare ſomething the better for ſay- 
ing, you unbeſpeak not your moni- 
© tor,” 


; You o4vn, that you have ſome vani- 

Be more free in your acknow- 
ledgments of this nature, (you may; 
for are you not a woman?) and you 
will fare ſomething the better for your 
933 and the rather, as your 
acknowledgment will help me up with 
your aunt and Lucy, and your grand- 
mamma, in an argument I will not 

ve up. 

I have had freſh applications made 
to me—But I will not ſay from whom: 
fince we have p 7 2s long ago, not to 
preſcribe to ſo diſcreet a girl, as in the 
main we all think- you, an the articles 
of love and marriage. 

With all your faults, I muſt love 
you, I am half aſhamed to ſay how 
much I miſs you already. We are all 
naturally chearful folks: yet, I do 
not know how it is, your abſence has 
made a ftrange chaſm at our table. 
Let us hear from you every poſt : that 
will be ſomething. Your doating aunt 
tells the hours on the day the expects 
a letter. Your grandmother is at pre- 


ſent with us, and, in heart, IL am ſure, 
regrets your abſence; but, as your ten- 


derneſs 
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| derneſs to her has kept you from go- 
ing to London for ſo many years, 


thinks ſhe ought to be eaſy. Her ex- 
amples go a t way with us all, 
you know; al acer arly with your 
truly affeFionate (though correcting) 
uncle, 

GEORGE SELBY. 


LETTER VIII. 
MISS BYRON TO MISS SELBY. 


TUESDAY, IAN. 31. 
Am already, my dear Lucy, quite 
contrary to my own expectation, en- 
abled to obey the third general injunc- 
tion laid upon me at parting, by you, 
and all my dear friends ; fince a gen- 
tleman, not inconfiderable in his fa- 
mily or fortune, has already beheld 
ur Harriet with partiality. 
Not to heighten your impatience by 
unneceſſary parade, his name is Fozv- 


ker. He is a young gentleman, of an 
handſome, independent fortune, and 
ſill larger tions from a Welſh 


uncle, now in town, Sir Rowland Me- 
redith; knighted in his ſheriffalty, on 
occaſion of an addreſs which he brought 
up to the king from his county. - - 
* Sir Rowland, it * — — — 
is nephew, on pain o eiting his 
favour for ever, Thad he — not 
without his approbation; which, he 
declares, he never will give, except the 


woman be of a good family; has a gen- 


tlewoman' s fortune; has had the be- 
nefit of a religious education; which 
he conſiders as the beſt ſecurity that 
can be given for her good behaviour 
as a wife, and as a mother; fo for- 
ward does the good knight look? her 
character unſullied ; acquainted with 
the theory of the domeliich duties, and 
not aſhamed, occaſionally, to enter in- 
to the direction of the practice. Her 
fortune, however, as his nephew will 
have a one, he declares to be the 
leaf thing he ſtands upon; only that 
He ads have her poſſeſſed of from 
fix to ten thouſand pounds, that it may 
not appear to be a match of mere love, 
and as if his nephew were taker in, as 
he calls it rather by the eyes than by 
che u ding. Where a woman 
hr ty, 
ily, no greater, it wi 
be ap carneſt, he ſays, that the family 


ſhe is of haveevorth, us he calls it, | 
want not to o obligations to 
of the man ſhe marries. . 
Something particular, ſomething that 
has the look of forecaſt and ences 
you will ſay, in the old knight. 

O] but I had like to have forgot: 
his future niece muſt alſo be handſome« 
He values himſelf, it ſeems, upon the 
breed of his horſes and dogs; and 


makes polite iſons between the 
— noble, and the leſt noble, ani- 
mals, 


ſs by his jcularity, is an old 
* dune A. to have 
a woman made on purpoſe for his ne- 
phew; and who poſitively infiſts upon 
qualities, before he knows her, not 
one of which, perhaps, his future niece 
will have. | , 
Do not remember Mr. Tolſo 
of Derbyſhire? He was determin 
never to marry a widow. If he did, 
it ſhould be one who had à vaſt for- 
tune, and who never had a child: and 
he had ſtill a more particular excep- 
tion; and that was to a wemter vi 
had red hair. He held his exceptions 
till he was forty: and then being look · 
ed upon as a determined batchelor no 
family — it worth their while to 
make propoſals to him; no woman to 
throw out a net for him (to 
myſelf in the ſtile of the gay Mr. 
ville;) and he at laſt fell in 
married, the laughing Mrs: Turner; 
a widow, who had little or no fortune 
had one child, a daughter, living, and 
that child an abſolute idiot; and, to 
compleat the fs of his fate 
her hair not only red, but the moſt 
diſagreeable of reds. The honeſt man 
was grown ſplenetick: di ed 
every body, he was become dif 4 
ful of himfelf. He hoped for a cure 
of his gloomineſs from her chearful 
vein ; and ſeemed to think himſelf un- 


der obligation to one who had taken 


notice of him when nobody elfe would. 
Batchelors wives! Maids children! 
Theſe old faws always mean ſome- 


Mr. Fowler ſaw me at my 
Reeves's the firſt time. I cannot fay 
he is diſagreeable in his but he 
ſeems to want the mind 1 would have a 
man bleſſed with to whom I am to yow 
love and honour, I purpoſe, when- 


ever I marry, to make a very good and 
even 


Sir Rowland hümſelf, as you will” 


with, and 


en — 
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even a dutiful wife. [Muſt I not vow 
obedience ?. And ſhall I break my mar- 
riage vow?] I would not, therefore, 
on any conſideration, m a man, 
whoſe want of knowledge might make 
me ſtagger in the performance of my 
duty to him; and who would perhaps 
command from caprice, or want of un- 
derſtanding, what I ſhould think un- 
reaſonable to be complied with. There 
is a pleaſure and credit in yielding up 
even one's judgment in things indit- 
ferent, to a man who is older and wiſer 
than oneꝰs ſelf. But we are apt to doubt 
in one of a contrary character, what 
in the other we ſhould have no doubt 
about; and doubt, you know, of a 
perſon's merit, is the firſt ſtep to diſ- 
reſpet; and what, but diſobedience, 
which lets in every evil, is the next? 

I faw inſtantly that Mr. Fowler be- 
held me with a diſtinguiſhed regard. 
We women, you know, [let me for 
once be aforehand with my uncle] are 
very quick in making diſcoveries of 
this nature, But every body at table 
ſaw it, He came again next day, and 
beſought Mr. Reeves to give him his 
Interel with me, without aſking any 
queſtions about my fortune; though he 
was even generouſly articular as to his 
own. He might, ſince he has an un- 
exceptionable one, Who is it in theſe 
caſes that forgets to ſet foremoſt the 
advanta by which he is diſtin- 
8 While fortune is the laſt 
thing talked of by him who has little 
or none: and then, Lowe, love, love, 
is all his cry, 

Mr. Reeves, who has 2 2 i 
nion of Mr, Fowler, in anſwer to his 
enquiries, told him, that he believed I 
was diſengaged in my affections: Mr. 
Fowler rejoiced at that. That I had 
no queſtions to aſk, but thoſe of duty; 
which, indeed, he ſaid, was a ſtronger 
tie with me than intereſt, He praiſed 
my temper, and my frankneſs of heart ; 
the latter at the expence of my ſex; 
for which I leaſt thanked him, when 
he told me what he had ſaid. In ſhort, 
ke acquainted him with every thing that 
was N and more than was ne- 
ceſſary, for him to know, of the fa- 
vour of my family, and of my good 
Mr. Deane, in referring all propoſal; 
of this kind to myſelf; mingling the 
detail with commendations, which onl 


could be excuſed by the gaodneſy of his 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 
own heart, and accounted for by his 


© had ſet me out 


25 


partiality to his couſin. 

Mr. Fowler expreſſed great 
henſions on my coulin's talking of theſe 
references of my grandmother, aunt, 
and Mr. Deane, to myſelf, on occahons 
of this nature; which, he ſaid, he pre- 
ſumed, had been too frequent for his 
hopes. * 

If you have any hope, Mr. Fow- 
© ler,” ſaid Mr, Reeves, it muſt be 
in your character; and that 
much preferably to your clear eſtate 
and great expectations. Although 
ſhe takes no pride in the number of 
her admirers, yet is it natural to ſu 

ſe, that it has made her more dif- 
Reult; and her . 
hanced, in rtion to the gene- 
rous 3 all her — 
have in her diſcretion. And when I 
told him,* proceeded Mr. Reevey, 
that your fortune exceeded greatl 
what Sir Rowland required in a wi 
for him; and that you had, as well 
from inclination as education, a ſe- 
© rious turn; © Too much, too much, in 
++ one perſon !”* cried he out. As to 
fortune, he wiſhed you had not a ſhil- 
© ling; and if he could obtain your fa- 
* your, he ſhould be the happieſt man in 
© the world.“ 

O my good Mr, Reeves, ſaid I, 
* how have you over-rated my merits | 
* Surely, you have not given Mr. Fow- 
ler your intere& ? If you have, ſhould 
c you not, for his ſake, have known 
* ſomething of my mind before 
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us, had I even de- 
* ſerved your high opinion ? — Mr. 
* Fowler might have reaſon to repent. 
© the double well-meant kindnefs of 
* his friend, if men in theſe days were 
© uſed to break their hearts for love. 
It is the language I do and muſt 
* talk of you in, to every body, re- 
turned Mr. Reeves: * Is it not the lan- 
c guage that thoſe moſt talk who know 
© you beſt?” * 
Where the world is inclined to fa» 
* your,” replied I, it is apt to o ver- 
* rate, as much as it will under-rate 


* where it disfavours. In this 4 
* you ſhould not have proceeded ſo & 


* as to engage 2 eman's hopes. 
What 1 is, 
but to make a compaſſionate nature, 
: M * * been thought to be, if 
r. Fowler ſhould be greatly in ear- 
1 great! 12 


«« neft, uneaſy to itſelf, in being oblig- 
ed to ſhew pity, where ſhe cannot re- 
Il 4 turn love? 
* © What I have ſaid, I have ſaid,” 
replied Mr. Reeves. * Pity is but 
one remove from love. Mrs. Reeves, 
(there ſhe fits) was firſt brought to 
pity me; for never was man more 
madly in love than I; and then I 
thought myſelf ſure of her. And 
ſo it proved, I can tell you, I am 
no enemy to Mr, Fowler. | 
« And fo, my dear, Mr. Fowler ſeems 
to think he has met with awoman who 
would make a fit wife for him: but 
— Harriet, I doubt, has not in Mr. 
owler met with a man whom ſhe can 
think a fit huſband for her.” 
The very next morning, Sir Row- 
land himſclf— 

But now, my Lucy, if I proceed to 
tell you all the fine things that are ſaid 
of me, and to me, what will my uncle 
Selby ſay? Will he not attribute all I 
ſhall repeat of this ſort, to that pride, 
to that vanity, to that fondneſs of ad- 
miration, which he, as well as Mr. 
Greville, is continually charging upon 
all our ſex? 

Yet he expects that I ſhall give a mi- 
nute account of every thing that paſſes, 
and of every converſation in which I 
have any part. How ſhall I do to pleaſe 
him? And yet I knowl ſhall 5% pleaſe 
him, if I, give him room to find fault 
with me. But then ſhould he for my 
faults blame the whole ſex? Is that 
juſt ? 

You will tell me, I know, that if I 
give ſpeeches and converſations, I ought 
to oo them juſtly : that the humours,_ 

and characters of perſons cannot be 
known unleſs I repeat what they ſay, 
and their manner of ſaying: that I 
muſt leave it to the ' bs. be and 
complimenters to anſwer for the like- 
'nels of the pictures they draw. That 
I know beſt my own heart; and whe- 
ther I am puffed up by the praiſes 
given me; that if I am, I ſhall diſ- 
cover it by my ſuperciliouſneſs; and 
be enough puniſhed on the diſcovery, 
by incurring, from thoſe I love, de- 
ſerved blame, if not contempt, inſtead 
of preſerving their wiſhed-for eſteem — 
Let me add to all this, that there is an 
avthor (I forget who) who foys, © Tt 
* is lawtultorepeatthoſethings, though 
“ ſpoken in our praiſe, that are ne- 
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© ceſſary to be known, and cannot 
© otherwiſe be come at. 
And now let me aſk, Will this pre» 
amble do, once for all? 

It will. And ſo ſays my aunt Sel- 


by. And fo fays every one but m 


uncle. Well, then, I will proceed, 
'and repeat all that ſhall be ſaid, and 
that as well to my diſadvantage as ad- 
vantage; only reſolving not to be ex- 
alted with the one, and to do my en- 
deavour to amend by the other. And 
here, pray tell my uncle, that I do not 
defire he will ſpare me; fince the faults 
he ſhall find in his Harriet ſhall always 
put her upon her guard—Not, how- 
ever, to conceal them from his diſcern- 
mg eye; butto amend them. 

And now, having, as I ſaid, once 
for all, prepared you to guard againſt 
a ſurfeit of ſelf-praiſe, though deli- 
vered at fecond or third hand, I will 
go on with my narrative=But hold 
—my paper reminds me that I have 
written a monſtrous letter—TI will, 
therefore, with a new ſheet begin a 
new one. Only adding to this, that I 
am, and ever will be, your affectionate 


HARRIiET BYKON, 


P. S. Well, but what ſhall I do now? 
— have juſt received my uncle's 
letter. And, after his charge upon 
me of r pride, will my pa- 
rade, as above, ſtand me in any 
teac? I muſt truſt to it. Only one 
word to my dear and ever-honoured 
uncle Don't you, Sir, unpute to me 
a belief of the truth of thoſe extra- 
vagant compliments made by men 
proteſſing love to me; and I will not 
wiſh you to think me one bit the 
wiſer, the handſomer, the better, for 
them, than I was betore, 


LETTER IX, 


MISS BYKON, IN CONTINUATION, 


THURSDAY, FER. 2» 
HE very next morning Sir Row- 
land hinifelt paid his reſpects to 

Mr. Reeves. | 

The knight, before he would open 
himſelf very freely as to the bufinefs 
he came upon, defired that he might 
have an opportuuity to ſee me. I knew 
notlung of him, nor of lis buſineſs, We 
were 
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were juſt going to breakfaſt. Miſs 
Alleſtree, Miſs Bramber, and Mis 


Dolyns, a young lady of merit, were 
with us. | 
Juſt as we had taken our ſeats, Mr. 
Reeves introduced Sir Rowland, but 
let him not know which was Miſs By- 
ron, He did nothing, at firſt fitting 
down, but peer in our faces by turns; 
and fixing his eyes upon Miſs Alleſtree, 
he jogged Mr. Reeves with his elbow 
—* Hay, Sir? —audibly whiſpered be. 
Mr. Reeves was filent. Sir Row- 
land, who is ſhort-ſighted, then look - 
ed under his bent — at Miſs 
Bramber; then at Miſs Dolyns; and 
then at me—* Hay, Sir?“ whiſpered he 


He ſat ont the firſt diſh of tea with 
an impatience equal, as it ſeemed, to 
his uncertainty, And at laſt taking 
Mr. Reeves by one of his buttons, de- 
fired a word with him. They withdrew 
r and the knight, not quitting 
hold of Mr. Reeves's button, Ad's- 
« my-life, Sir, ſaid he, I hope I am 
* right. I loye my nephew as I loye. 
* myſelf, I live but for him. He 
« ever was dutiful to me his uncle. If 
that be Miſs Byron who fits on the 
* right-hand of your lady, with the 
* countenance of an angel, her eyes 
«* ſparkling with good-humour, and 
* blooming as a May morning, the bu- 
© ſineſs is done. I give my conſent, 
Although I heard not a word paſs 
from her lips, I am ſure the is all in- 
* telligence, My boy /ball have her. 
The other young ladies are agreeable : 
but if this be the lady my Kinſman 
Dis in love with, he ball have her. 
* How will ſhe outſhine all our Caer- 
* marthen ladies; and yet we have 
charming girls in Caermarthen !— 
Aml, or am] not right, Mr. Reeves, 
* as to my nephew's flame, as they 
« call it? : 

* The lady you deſcribe, Sir Row- 
“land, is Miſs Byron.” 

And then Mr. Reeves, in his uſyal 
partial manner, let his heart overflow 
at his lips in my favour, 5 

Thank God, thank God!” ſaid the 
knight, Let us return, Let us go in 
* again. I will ſay ſomething to her to 

make her ſpeak : but not awordtodaſh 
her, I expect her voice to be mulick, 
if it be as harmonious as the reſt of 
her. By the ſoftneſs orharſhneſs of the 
voice, let me tell you, Mr. Reeves, 
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© I form a judgment of the heart, and 
© ſoul, and manners, of a lady, Tis- 
© a criterion, as they call it, of my 


© own; and Lam hardly ever miſtaken,, 


Let us go in again, I pray ye.” / 
They 2 * and took their ſeats 37 
the knight making an aukward apo- 
logy for taking my couſin out, 
Sir Rowland, his forehead ſmooth 
ed, and his face ſhining, ſat ſwelling, 
as big with meaning, yet not knowin 
how to begin. Mrs. Reeves and Miis 
Alleſtree were talking at the re-en- 
trance of the gentlemen. Sir Row-- 
land thought he muſt ſay ſomething, 
however diſtant from his main . 
Breaking ſilence therefore, You, la- 
« dies, ſeemed to be deep in diſcourſe 
© when we came in. Whatever were 
« your ſubje&, I beg you will reſume 
en | 
it. | 
They had finiſhed, they aſſured him, 
what they had to ſay, - ; x 
Sir Rowland ſeemed till at a loſs. 
He hemmed three times; and looked 
at me with particular kindneſs, Mr. 
Reeves, then, in pity, to his fulneſs, 
aſked him how long he propoſed to ſtay 
in town? 133 en 
He had thought, he ſaid, to have 
ſet out in a week; but ſomething had 
happened, which he believed could not 
be compleated under a fortmight, 5 Vet 
© I want to be down,* ſaid he; © for L 
© had juſt finiſhed, as I came up, tho 
* new-built houſe I delign to preſent 
* to my nephew when he marries, I 
pretend, plain man as I am, to be a 
judge, both of taſte and elegance, 
dir Rowland was now ſet a going. } 
All I wiſh for is to ſee him . | 
© ſettled. Ah, ladies! that I need not 
C go farther than this table for a wite 
for my boy?” 
We all ſnuled, and looked upon each 
other. 
* You young ladies,* proceeded he, 
have great advantages in certain caſes 


- © over us men; and this (which I little 


© thought of till it came to be my own 


caſe) whether we ſpeak for our kin- 
dred or for ourſelves. But will you, 
Madam, to Mrs. Reeves, * will you, 
Sir, to Mr. Reeves, aniwer my 
queſtion as to theſe ladies ?—T muſt 
have a niece among them. My ne- 
phew, though I ſay it, is one whom 
any lady may love: and as for for- 
© tune, let me alone to make him, in 
* addition to his own, all clear „ the 
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Wie were all filent, and ſmiled upon 
one another. nd the 
What I would aſk, then, is, Which 
© of the ladies before me Mercy I 
© believe by their ſmiling, and by their 
pretty looks, they are none of them 
© engaged. I will begin with the young 
lady on your right-hand, She looks 
© ſo — 400 good-natured, and fo 
« condeſcending !— Mercy! what an 
open forchead !-—Hem !—Porgive me, 
Madam; but I believe you would 
not diſdain to anſwer my queſtion 
* yourſelf.—Are you, Madam, are you 
© abſolutely and bona fide diſengaged? 
or are you not?” | | 
© As this, Sir Rowland, anſwered 
I, * is a queſtion J can beſt refolve, I 
* frankly own that I am diſengaged.” 
Charming! charming !— Mercy! 
Why, now, what a noble frankneſs 
in that an{wer!—No ſeſting matter! 
You may ſmile, ladies. —I hope, 
Madam, you ſay true: I hope I may 
rely upon it, that your affections are 
not engaged.“ | 
* You may, Sir Rowland, I do not 
love, even in jeſt, to be guilty of an 
untruth. ' | 
* Admirable!—But, let me tell you, 
© Madam, that I hope you will not 
c — days have this to ſay. Ad's- 
© my-life! ſweet ſoul! how I rejoice 
to ſee that charming fluſh in the fineſt 
« cheek in the world! But Heaven for- 
© bid that I ſhould daſh ſo ſweet a crea- 
« ture — Well, but now there is no 
c going farther. Excuſe me, ladies; 
I mean not a flight to any of you: 
© but now, you know, there 1s no 
« going farther—and will you, Ma- 
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dam, permit me to introduce to you, 
as a lover, as an humble ſervant, 
a very proper and agreeable young 
man? Let me introduce him: he is 
u nephew. Your looks are all 
graciouſneſs. Perhaps you have ſeen 
him: and if you are really diſengaged, 
you can have no objection to him; 
of that I am confident, And 1 am 
told, that you have nobody thateither 
can or will controul you. 
* 'The more centroulable for that 
very reaſon, Sir Rowland.“ 
* Ad's-my-life, 1 like your anſwer! 
6 Why, Madam, you: mult be full as 
good as you look to be. I with I 
were a young man mytelf for your 
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« ſun, worthy of any woman's accep- 
«. tance, though ſhe were a ducheſs.* * 


© ſake ! But tell me, Madam, wil! 
© you perifiit-a viſit from my nephew 
© this afternoon? - Come, come, dear 
* young lady, be as gracious as you 
« ſook to be, Fortune muſt do. Had 
* you not a ſhilling; I ſhould rejoice 
in ſuch a niece: and that is more 
© than I ever ſaid in my life before. 
„My nephew is 4 ſober man, a mo- 
© deſt man. He has a gov? eſtate of 
his own: a clear 20001. a year, I 
will add to it in my life-time as much 
more. Beall this good company wit- 
neſſes for me, I am no flincher. It 
is well known, the word of Sir Row- 
land Meredith is as good as his bond 
at all times. I love theſe open do- 
ings. I love tobe above - board. What 
ſignifies ſhilly-ſhallß? What ſays 
the old proverb? 


D © © = 


« Happy is the *in 
« That is not long a.doing.” 


«© But, Sir Rowland, ſaid I, there 
are proverbs that may be ſet againſt 
our proverb. You hint that I have 
— the gentleman: now, I have 
never yet ſeen the man whoſe ad- 
dreſſes I could encourage.” 
© O! I like you the better for that. 
None but the giddy love at firſt fight. 
* Ad's-my-life, you would have been 
© ſnapt up before now, young a8 
* you are, could you eaſily have re- 
turned love for love. Why, Ma- 
dam, you cannot be above fixteen ?” 

O, Sir Rowland, you are miſtak- 
© en, Chearfulneſs and a contented 
mind make a difference to advan. 
* tage of half a dozen years at any 
© time, I am much nearer twenty= 
one than nineteen, I aſſure you. 

* Nearer to twenty-one than nine- 
© {cen, and yet ſo freely tell your age 
© without aſking!” - 

« Miſs Byron, Sir Rowland,“ ſaid 
Mrs. Reeves, * is young enough at 
« twenty, ſurely, to own her age. 

True, Madam; but at twenty, if 
© not before, time always ſtands ſtill 
* with women. A lady's age once 
© known will be always remembered; 
© and that more for ſpite than love. 
At twenty-eight or thirty, I believe 
© moſt ladies are willing to ſtrike off 
© half a dozen years at leaſt. And 
yet, and yet," (ſmiling, and look - 
ing arch) I have always faid, (px 
don me, ladies) that it is a fign, 
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hen women are ſo defirous to con- 
c ceal their age, that they chink they 
© ſhall be good for nothing when in 
years. Ab, ladies!" ſhaking his 
head, and laughing, © women don't 
«.think of that. But how I admire 


you, Madam, for your frankneſs! 


Would to the Lord you were twenty- 


four 1 — 1 would have no woman 


marry under twenty - four: and that, 
© let me tell you, ladies, for the fol- 
© lowing call Standing up, and 
porting the fore-finger of his right- 
and, extended with a flouriſh, upon 
the thumb of his left. 


0, Sir Rowland! I doubt not but 


tho can give very good reaſons. And 
6: ' afore 


ou, I intend not to marry 
on the Wrong ſide, as I call it, of 
t twenty-four," 
- © Admirable, by mercy! but that 
E won't do, neither. The man lives 
not, young lady, who will ſtay your 
6 time, if he can have vou at his. I 
& love your noble frankneſs, Then 
5- ſuch ſweetneſs of countenance, (fit- 
= down; and audibly whiſpering, 
and jogging my couſin with his elbow) 
© ſuch Gove: eyes, daring to tell 
© all that 125 in = —_ 2 
© am a phyſiognomiſt, Madam, (raiſ- 
ing his votes of me.) * Ad's-my-life, 
© you are a perfect paragon! Say you 
© will 7 my boy, or you will 
© beworſeoff: for, (ſtanding up „ 
] will come and court you myſelf, A 
good eſtate gives a man confidence; 
© and, when I ſet about it -H um 


* fone hand ſtuck in his fide; flouriſh- 


| 22 the other) no woman yet, 
* I do aſſure you, ever won my heart 
© as you have done.” 

O, Sir Rowland! I thought you 
were too wiſe to be ſwayed by firit 
* impreſſions : none but the giddy, you 
* know, love at firſt ſight.” 

© Admirable! admirable, indeed! I 
* knew you had wit at will; and I 
* am ſure you have wiſdom. Know 
* you, ladies, that wit and wvi/fom are 
* two different things, and are ver 
rarely ſeen together? Plain man as 
* ] appear to be, (looking on himſelf 
firſt on one fide, then on the other, 
and unbuttoning his coat two buttons, 
to let a gold braid appear upon his 
waiſtcoat) I can tell ye, I have not 
© lived all this time for nothing. I am 
* conſidered in Wales—Hem But I 


vill not praiſe myſelf,» Ad's-my. 
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But I ſee you all respect her a8 Well 
as I; ſo I need not make apology to 


life! how do this 
© feftions run me 


the reſt of you Foy; ladies for the 
diſtinction Ta Ws her. I wiſkr I had 
as many nephews as there are ladies 
of you diſeng : by mercy, we 
would be all of kin!” * Mt 
Thank you, Sir Rowland,” fad 
each of the young ladies; ſmiling, aud 
diverted at hts * £4 
Hut; as to my obſefation," con- 
tinued the knight, that none but the 
© giddy love at firſt ſrght; there is no 
general rule without exception, du 
0 — every man muſt-love you at 
«. firſt ſigbt. Po I not love you my- 
«© ſelf? and yet never did I fee you' 
© before, nor any body like you.” ' 
' © You know not What you do, Sir 
Rowland, to raiſe thus the vanity 
of a poor girl. How may you make 
- conceit and pride run away with her, 
till ſhe become contemptible for both 
in the eye of every — whoſe good 
opinion is worth cultivating ?* 

« Ad's-my-life, that's prettily ſaid! 
© But let me tell you, that the be who 
can give this caution in the midit of 
© her praiſings, can be in no danger 
© of being run away with by her va- 
© nity. hy, Madam! you extort 
« praiſes from mie! I never ran on u 
. plibly in praife of mortal woman 
© before. You muſt ceaſe to look, to 
* ſmile, to ſpeak, I can tell you, if 
you would have me ceale to praiſe 
* you!” 3 

© *Tis well you are not a 
© man, Sir Rowland, ſaid Mi 
leſtree. You ſeem to have the 
© engaging a woman's attention, 
© ſeem to know how to turn her own 
* artillery againſt her; and, as your 
© ſex generally do, to exalt her in 
* courtihip, that you may have it in 
© your to abaſe her afrerwards.* 

a y. Madam, T muſt own, that 
© we men live to ſixty before we know 
© how to deal with you ladies, or with 
* the world either; and then we are 
© not fit to enguge with tlie tie, an 
© are ready to quit the other. An ol 
© head upon a young pair of ſhoulders 
Would make rare work . 
© Burt, to the main point!“ (look: 
very kindly on me:) I aſk no queſ- 
© tions about you, 
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u, Madam. Fortube 
© is not *v be mentioned. 1 want you 
not 


30 


and a man may ſtand a chance for as 
„ Fo a wife among thoſe who have 
* tortunes, as among thoſe who have 
© none. TI adore you for your frank- 
* neſs of heart. Be all of a piece now, 
I beſeech you. Youare diſengaged, 
you ſay: will you admit of a viſit 
from my nephew? My boy may be 
© baſhful, True love is always mo- 
* deft and diffident. You don't look 
© as if you would diſlike a man for 
© heing modeſt. And I will come 
© along with him myſelf.” 

And then the old knight looked im- 
Ern, as one, who if he lent his 

cad to his nephew's ſhoulders, had 
no doubt of ſucceeding. 


What, Sir Rowland! admit of a, 


© viſit from your nephew, in order to 
© engage him in a three years court- 


« ſip? 


© four.” 


« Twenty-four, I muſt own, is the 


© age of marriage I ſhould chuſe for a 


© lady! and for the reaſons aforeſaid. 


© But, now I think of it, I did not 
tell yon my reaſons— Theſe be they. 

Down went his cup and fancer! up 
went his left hand ready ſpread, and 
his crooked finger of his right-hand, 
as ready to enumerate, 

No doubt, Sir Rowland, you have 
very good reaſons.” 


© But, Madam, you muſt hear them. 


© —And I ſhall prove 

I amconvinced, Sir Rowland, that 
* twenty-four is an age early enough. 

But I ſhall prove, Madam, that you 
* at twenty, or at twenty-one" 

* Enough, enough, Sir Rowland: 
© whatnecd of proof when one is con- 
« vinced ? 

© But you know not, Madam, what 
I was driving at | 

© Well but, Sir Rowland,” ſaid Miſs. 
Bramber, * will not the reaſons you 
could give for the proper age at ten- 
« ty-four, make againlt your wiſhes in 
tis caſe ?' 


© They will make againſt them, 


Madam, in general caſes; but in' 


« this particular caſe they will make 
for me; for the lady betore me is—" 
Not in my opinion, perhaps, Sir 
Rowland, will your reaſons make 
« for you: and then your exception 
in my favour will 6 ify nothing, 
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7 not ts have any, Not that the lady And, beſides, you muſt know, that 
is the worſe for having a fortune: 


I have told you, that I in- 
tend not to marry till I am twenty- 
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© I never can accept of a compliment 
that is made me at the expence of 
« nry ſex.” 

© Well, then, Madam, I hope you 
© forbid me, in favour to my plea. 
* You are loth to hear any thing for 
© twenty-four againſt twenty-one, I 
© hope?” J 

© That is another point, Sir Row- 
© land,” 

* Why, Madam, you ſeem to be 
* afraid of hearing my reaſons. No 


© man living knows better than I, how 


© to behave in ladies company. I be- 
“ lieve I ſhould not be ſo little of a 
« gentleman, as to offend the niceſt 
© ear, No need, indeed! no need, in- 
© deed!” looking archly; © ladies on 
« certain ſubjects are very quick" 

That is to ſay, Sir Rowland, in- 
terrupted Mrs. Reeves, that mudeſty+ 
is eaſily alarmed.” 

I any thing is ſaid, or implied, 
© upon certain ſubje&s, that you would 
© not be thought to underſtand, ladies 


© know how to be A 


And then he laughed. 

VUndoubtedly, Sir Rowland,” ſaid 
I; * ſuch company as this need not 
be apprehenſive that a gentleman 
like you ſhould ſay any thing un- 
ſuitable to it. But do you really 
think affected ignorance can be ever 

aceful, or a proof of true delicacy ? 


virtue would be wanting to her cha- 
rafter, if the had not courage enough 
to expreſs her reſentmeut ** dit- 
courſe that is meant as an inſult up- 
on modeſty.” 
* Admirably ſaid again! But men 
will ſometimes forget that there are 
ladies in company.“ 8 
« Very — © be put for the men, 
Sir Rowland. But pardon me, if I 
own, that I ſhould have a mean opi- 
nion of a man, who allowed himſelf 
to talk, even to men, what a woman 
might not hear, A pure heart, whe- 
ther in man or woman, will be al- 
ways, in every company, on every 
occaſion, pure.“ | 
* Ad's-my-life, you have excellent 
© notions, Madam I wanted to hear 
you {peak juſt now: and naw you 
make me, and every one elſe, ſilent.— 
© 'I wenty-one! why, what you fa 
would ſhame faxty-one. You Na 
* have kept, excellent company all yams 
| « life! 


R % 
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et me rather ſay, that a woman of 
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© life !—Mercy! if ever I heard the 
like from a lady ſo young! — What 
a glory do you reflect back upon all 
who had any hand in your educa- 
tion! Why was I not born within 
the paſt thirty years? I might then 
have had ſome hopes of you - Lab ! 
And this brings me to my former 


Reeves, one word with you, Mr. 
Reeves. I beg your pardon, ladies; 
but the importance of the matter will 
excuſe me; and I muſt get out of 
town as ſoon as I can—One word 
with you, Mr. Reeves.“ 
The gentlemen w.thdrew together, 
for breakfaſt by this time was over; 
and then the knight opened all his 


« 
4 
s 
4 
4 
* 
« 
© © ſubjeR, of my nephew—But, Mr. 
© 
* 
* 
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heart to Mr. Reeves, and beſought his 


intereſt. He would afterwards have 
obtained an audience, as he called it, 
of me: but the three young ladies hav- 
ing taken leave of us, and Mrs. Reeves 
and I being retired to dreſs, I excuſed 
myſelf. | 
He then deſired leave to attend me 
to-morrow evening; but Mr. Reeves 
pleading engagements till Monday 
evening, he beſought him to indulge 


him with his intereſt in that long gap 


of time, as hecalled it, and for my be- 
ing then in the way. 

Aud thus, Lucy, have I given you 
an ample account of what has paſſed 


= with regard to this new ſervant; as 


gentlemen call themſelves, in order to 
become our maſters. 

"Tis now Friday morning. Weare 
juſt ſetting out to dine with Lady Betty. 
If the day f arniſheg,me with any amuſ- 


ing materials for my next pacquet, 


be doubled to 


it's agreeableneſs wi 
your ever affectionate 


HaRRitT BYRON. 


LET TRER-X. 


| MISS BYRON. _ IN CONTINUATION, 


FRIDAY NIGHT». 

OME amuſement, my Lucy, the 

day has afforded: indeed, more 

than I could have wiſhed. A large 
pacquet, however, for Selby Houſe, 

Lad ms received us moſt polite- 

ly. She had company with her, to 


8 


whom ſhe introduced us, and preſented 


me in a very advantageous character. 
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Shall I tell you how their firſt ap- 
arance ſtruck me, and what I have 
nce heard and obſerved of them? 

The firſt I ſhall mention was Mifs 
CANTILLON ; very pretty, but vifibly 
proud, affected, and conceited, 

The ſecond Miſs CLEMENTS; plain 
but of a fine underſtanding, improved 
by reading; and who, having no per 
ſonal advantages to be vain of, has, 
by the cultivation of her mind, ob- 
tained a preference in every one's opt- 
nion ovef the fair Cantiflen, 

The third was Mifs BARNEVELT, 2 
lady of maſculine features, and whofe 


mind belyed not thoſe features; for ſhe 


has the character of being loud, bold, 
free, even fierce when oppoſed; and 
affects at all times ſuch airs of con- 
tempt of her own ſex, that one almoſt 
wonders at her condeſcending to wear 
petticoats. 

The gentlemen's names were War- 
DENand SINGLETON ; thefirſt, an Ox- 
ford ſcholar of family and fortune, but 
quaint and opinionated, deſpiſing every 
one who has not had the benefit of an 
univerſity education, | 

Mr. Singleton is a harmleſs man; 
who is, it ſeems, the object of more 


ridicule, even down to his very name, 


among all his acquaintance, than T 
think he by any means onght, conſi- 
dering the apparent inoffenſiveneſs of 
the man, who did not give himſelf his 
mtelle&s; and his conſtant good hu- 
mour, which might intitle him to bet- 
ter quarter; the rather, too, as he has 
one point of car rr, which thoſe 
who think themſelves his ſuperiors in 
underſtanding, do not always attain, 
the knowledge of himſelf; for he is 
humble, medeſt, ready to confeſs an 
infcriority to every one: and as laugh- 
ing at a jeſt is by ſome taken for hi 

applauſe, he is ever the firſt to beſtow 
that commendation on what others ſay; 


though it muſt be owned, he now-and- 


an 7 for a jeſt what 7 none: 
which, however, may be generally more 
the fault of the ſpeakers than of Mr. 
Singleton; ſince he takes his cue from 
their ſmiles, eſpecially when thoſe are 
ſeconded by the laugh of one of whom 
m_ - good opinion. * * good | 
r. Singleton is in on ofa 
eſtate, whiek makes — for man 
defects. He has a turn, it 1 ſaid, 
the well-managing of it; and nobody 
underſtands his own intereſt better than 


he; 


32 
he; by which. knowledge, he has op- 
portunities to lay obligations vpo 
many of thoſe, who behind his back 
think themſelves intitled, by their ſup- 
poſed ſuperior ſenſe, to deride him: and 
Ee is ready enough to oblige in this 
way; but it is always on ſuch ſecuri- 
ties, that he has never given cauſe for 
ſpendthrifts to laugh at him on that ac- 
count. = \ 

It is thought that the friends of the 
fair Cantillon would not be averſe to 
an alliance with this gentleman : while 
I, were I his ſiſter, ſhould rather wiſh, 
that he had ſa much wiſdom in his 
weakneſs, as to devote himſelf to the 
worthicr Pulcheria . Clements, (Lad 
Betty's wiſh as well as mine) whoſe 
fortune, though not deſpicable, and 
whoſe humbler views, would make her 
think . herſelf repaid, by his. fortune, 
the obligation ſhe would lay him under 
by her acceptance of him. 

Nobody, it ſeems, thinks of a h/ſ- 
band for Miſs Barneyelt. She is ſneer- 
ingly ſpoken of rather as a young fellow 
than as a woman; and who will one day 
Jook out for a wife for herſelf. One 
reaſon, indeed, ſhe every where gives, 
for being ſatisfied with being a wo- 
man; hich is, that ſbe cannot be mar- 
ried to a WOMAN. 


: 


An odd creature, my dear. But ſee , 


what women get by going out of cha- 
racter: like the bats in the fable, they 
are looked upon as mortals of a doubt- 
ful ies, hardly owned by either, 
and laughed at by both. 
This wp ws companys ang 22 
company, beſides us, that Lady Bett 
br fed But maya), civilities had 
ardly paſſed, when Lady Betty, hav- 
ang been called out, 2 4ovs o intro- 
ducing, as a gentleman who would be 
ACCep to every one, Sir HAR- 
GRAVE POLLEXFEN, He is, whiſ- 
me to me, as he ſaluted the reſt 
tbe company is a very gallant bar 
Mer, & Jog baronet ot a very lar 
s ekate; the greateſt of which has 
e lately came to him by the death of a 
# * dmother, and two uncles, all very 


nid... | 
Wen be was preſented to me b 

noun and I to hom, 3 enk 
M -bappy, faid he, in being ad- 

#$ mitted —. preſence of a >. Lo 

# lady ſo celebrated for her graces 

4 gerjop.and mind. Then addreſſing 


* 
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himſelf to- Lady Betty, * Mich didf 
© hear, when T way at the laſt North- 
© artipton races, of Miſs Byron; but 
© little did I expe to find report fall 
© fo ſhort of what I ſee. e 
Miſs Cantillon bridled, played with 
her fan, and looked as if ſhe thought 
herſelf flighted; a little ſcorn inter- 
mingled with the airs ſhe gave herſelf, 

Miſs Clements ſmiled, and looked 
pleaſed, as if ſhe enjoyed good-natur- 


edly a compliment made to one of the 
ſex which ſhe adorns by the goodneſs 


of her heart, 


Miſe Barucvelt did the had; from | 


the moment I firſt entered, beheld me 
with the eye of a lover: and freely 
taking my hand, ſqueezed it. Charm- 
© ing creature!* ſaid ſhe; as if addreſ - 


fling a country innocent, and perhaps 


exporting me to be covered with bluſhes 


and confuſion. 


The baronet excuſing himſelf to 
Lady Betty, aſſured her, that ſhe muſt 
place this his bold intruſion to the ac- 
count of Miſs Byron, he having been 
told that ſhe was to be there. | 

Whatever. were his. motive, Lady 
Betty faid, he did her favour; and ſhe 
was ſure the whole N would 


think themſelves doubly obliged to Miſs 


yron, | 

The ſtudent looked as if he thought 
himſelf eclipſed by Sir Hargrave, and 
as if, in revenge, he way putting his 
fine ſpeeches into Latin, and tryi 
them by the rules of grammar; ab 


burſting from his lips; and at lat 


ſtanding half qu up-toe, (as if he ' 
wanted By 4d — — the baronet) _ 

he ſtuck one hand in his ſide, and 
a contemptuous 


paſſed by him, caſti 
eye on his gaudy drels, 
Mr. Singleton fmiled, and looked 
as if deli 


give paſſage to his words, as ſome- 
times ſeems to. ke his way before the 
words are quite ready; but he ſat down 


ſatisfied with. the effort. 


It is true, people who do nat make 
themſelves contemptible by affectation, 
ſhould not be deſpiſed. Poor and rich, 
wiſe and unwiſe, we are all links of 
the ſame great chain. And you muſt 
tell me, my dear, if I, in endeavour- 
ing to give true deſeriptions of the 


ted with all he ſaw and 

heard, Once, indeed, he tried to 

ſpeak: his mouth ally opened, to | 
$ 


e 


ro- "ih 
ken ſentence from a claſſick author 
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perſons I ſee, incur the cenſurè I paſs 
others who deſpiſe anyone for the 
defects 
Will i 
I make thi 
No, ſay. 
Well, then, I thank you for a free- 
dom ſo conſiſtent with our friendſhip : 
and conclude with aſſurances, that I 


„and ever will be, moff affeFionate- 


i 


HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER XI, 


MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 


15 
1 
6 


© laſt; elſe 1 


T was convenient to me, Lucy, to 
break off juſt where I did in 
ſelf-de ould to fi — — 
ve nying as to e 
. 
I wanted to tell. Two girls talking 
* overa new ſet of company, would m 


uncle Selby ſay, are not apt to 


cuſe to 


e 10 have them thoughs 
2s a recommendati 


= * off very abruptly; not ſhe eſpecially of 


the two, who has found out a fair ex- 
t every compliment made 
to herſelf; and when, there 
may bea new admirer in the caſe. 

0 there ſo, my uncle? And which 
* of ntlemen do - thiak the 
© man? baronet, e 
* gueſs. And fo he is." MEM. 
| then, let me give you, Lu 
a duch of kim. But nter, 1 form 


my accounts from what I have fince 


been told,- as well as from what I ob- 
ſerved at the time. FORT 
Sir H ve Pollexfen is handſome 


airs wi 
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is to have ſenſe; and _ 
id prevail himſelf to 
= Era, he would better 


ment. | 

Sir Hargrave, it ſeems, has travelled 
but he muſt have carried abroad with 
him a t number of. follies, and a 
great deal of affectation, if he has left 
any of them behind him. 

ut with all his foibles, he is ſaid to 

be a man of enterprize and cou 
and young women, it ſeems, muſt-take 
care how they laugh with him : for he 
makes ungenerous conſtructions ta 
the diſadvantage of a woman whom 
cw bring to ſeem pleaſed with his 
jeſts. | 
I will tell you hereafter how I came 
to know this, and even worſe, of him. 

The taſte of the _ age ſeems-to 
be dreſs: no wonder, therefore, that 
ſuch a man as Sir ve aims to 
excel in it, What can be miſbeſtowed 
by a man on his perſon, who values it 
more than his mind? But he would, 
in my opinion, better become his dreſs, 


if the pains he undoubtedly takes be- 


fore he ventures to come into -pub- 
lick, were leſs a t: this I judge 
from his ſolicitude to preſerve all in 
exact order, when in company; for he 
— $ not to pay his ref; to _ 

at 'T oes it with a 
. 
hide a vanity too apparent to be con- 
cealed; breaking from it, if he finds 
himſelf obſi , with a half-careleſs, 
yet ſeemingly diſſatisfied air, pretending 
to have diſcovered ſomething amiſs in 
himſelf. This ſeldom fails to bring 


him a compliment; of which he ſhews 


himſelf very ſenſible, by affe&edly dif- 
claiming the merit of it; 2 with 
this ſpeech, bowing, with his ſpread 
hand on his breaſt, waving his head to 
and fro“ By my ſoul, Madam, (ot 
Sir) * you do me too much honour.” 
Such a man is Sir Hargrave Pollex - 
He himſelf next to the coun- 
try-girl, and laid himſelf out in fine 


to her ing on in ſuck a 
, — 4 
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manner, that J had not * 
an opportunity to convinge him, that. 
bad bern 8 


1 with gay —— 

before. He d have it, that L was 

a perfect beauty, — Naw. — 
very yeung— very iy ot courſe: an 

ve mel fuck airs, as if he were 

e of my admiration. 
I viewed him ſtradily ſeveral times; 
und my eye once falling under his, as 
I was looking gt him, I dare ſay he at 
that moment pitied the poor fond heart, 
which he ſuppoſed was in tumults about 
him; when, at the very time, I was 
conſidering whether, if 1 were obliged 
to have the one or the other, as a pu- 
niſhment for ſome great fault I had com- 
mitted, my choice would fall on Mr. 
dingleton, or on him. Imean, ſuppoſing 
the former were not a remarkable obſti- 
nate man; ſince obſtinacy in a weak 
man, I think, muſt be worſe than ty- 

ranny in a man of ſenſe—if, indeed, a 
man of ſenſe can be a tyrant. 

A ſummons to dinner relieved me 
from his-more particular addreſſes, and 
placed him at a diſtance from me. 
Sir Hargrave, the whole time of din- 
ner, received advantage from the ſu- 

reilious looks and behaviour of Mr. 

alden; who ſeemed, on every thin 
the baronet ſaid, (and be as ſeldom 
ſilent) half to deſpiſe him; for he niade 


at times ſo many different mouths of 


contempt, that I thought it was im- 
poſſible for the — features to ex 
them, I have making mouths in 


the glaſs for. ſeveral. minutes, to try to 
recover ſome of Mr. Walden's, in order 
to deſcribe them to you, Lucy; but I 
cannot for my life ſo diſtort my face as 
to enable me to give you a notion of one 
of _ | | 
He might, perhaps, have been better 
juſtified gre Pet of b's contempts, had 
it not been viſible that the conſequance 
which he took from the baronet, he 
— himſelf; and yet was as cen- 
e one as Sir e Was 
the other. oo TIP 
Mirth, however infipid, will occa- 
ſion ſmiles; ſometimes to the 
diſadvantage of the mirthful. But 
gloom, ſeverity, moroſeneſs, will al- 
ways diſguft, though in a Solomon. 
Mr. Walden had not been taught that: 


and, indeed, it might ſeem a little un- 


- grateful (don't you think ſo, Lucy 
1 — failed to reward n e 
their ſmiles, who ſcrupled not to make 


GRAN DISON. 
himſelf am (mall I ſay?) to 


. 3 : 

Never before did I ſee the difference 
mn ofthe College, diſplayed in 3 light 
man e „diſplayed in a li 
ſo ſtriking as in x — 
in the tion after dinner. The 
one ſeemed reſolved not to be pleaſed; 
while the other laid himſelf out to pleaſe 
every body; and that in a manner ſo 
much at his own expence, as frequently 
to bring into queſtion his underſtand- 
ing. By a ſecond filly thing he baniſhed 
the remembrance of the fi; by a third 
the 4 ſo on: and conti- 
nually laughing at his own abſurdities, 
left us at liberty to ſuppoſe that his 
folly was his choice; and that, had it 
not been to divert the company, he 
would have made a better Ggure. 

Mr. Walden, as was evident by his 
ſcornful brow, by the contemptuous 
motion of his lip, and hy bis whole 
—— _ — rag baronet, 

im the ſmile that ſat upon 
— — countenance; and fen which, 
without diſtinguiſhing whether it was a 
ſmile of approvation, or not, he looked 
as if he pitied us all, and as if he 
thought himſelf caſtinto unequal com- 
pg Nay, twice or thrice he addreſſed 
imfelf, in preference to every one elle, 
to honeſt ſimpering Mr. Singleton; who, 
for his part, as was evident, much better 
reliſhed the baronet's fli ces, than 
the dry ſignificance of the fadeve. For, 
whenever Sir Hargrave ſpoke, Mr. Sin- 
gleton's mouth was open: but it was 
quite otherwile with him when Mr. 
Walden ſpoke, even at the time that he 
pou him the diſtinction of addreſſin 
unſelf t him, as if he wer the pri 
cipal perſon m the company. 
But one word, by the bye, Lucy 
Don't you think it is very happy for 
us fooliſh women, that thegeperglity of 
the lords of the creation are hut much 
wiſer than ourſelves? Or, to expreſs 
myſolf in other vwards,that oder - wi ſdom 
is as fooliſh a thing to the full, as 
moderate folly! +» But, .huuſht I have 
done. I know that at this place'my 
uncle will be zeady to rife againk m. 
After dinner, Mr. Walden, not 
chuling to. he any leger e aggregionlly 
eclipſed by the man of the Town, pus 
forth the: dotar; {fot ey ei 21 
. By the way, let me aſk my anele if 
tue word C hular means not the foarmer, 
rather than the lodrued# If it originally 


means 
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» rl : I 
= 790an4 de mare, I yrould- ſuppoſe mat would be digpeſſing cee mucke en! 
f ly the moſt learned the | 
n 
7 being thought but learners; but, as was on the baronet. He gave 
myy revered firk inſtructor uſed to him ſuch a look as. would have 
* the more a man knows, the more he me the whole day, had it been gien we 
will find he has to know. by one whom I valued. - 
= - £ Pray, dir Hargrave," aid Mr. Sir Hargrave had too much buſineſs 
Walden, may 1 aſk you———You had for his eyes with the ladies, in order 
* a thought juſt now, ſpeaking of love to obtain their countenance, to trouble 
* and beauty, which I 2 himſelf about the logks of the men. 
s have from Tibvllus. And, i he ſcemed to have as great 
gt E N 4 — Walden 48 Nur. 
, pauſing, us women n Wh. - 
3 i Oe NS — ir - 
fin ies, Sir ve? go wi 
11 A you ere brought bene 8 Houſe in want ei heuer 
. em. 
Not I, ſaid the baronet: a: "Every thing from you, ty Har- 
c ſurely, may read ae ace 6 . wooe : 4 ds. 
. 


from thoſe we P May 
I deſerve your love! es 
N Adieu, my. L tell my 
a, that ſhe has me by her 


letter, 


d A. 5. 
1e TORI 4 N. Walden, | 

* to qualify myſelt for a My rn 
4 | * chaplain 15-4 yery pretty fellow, He LETTER xit. — 


L underſtands Tibulies, believe, [im- 
magermely langhing, and by his eyes us BYRON. IN CONTIRUATION. 
cat in turn upon each perſon at table, 
befpeaking a general ſmile}—* and of * WW AT». is your. mio, my 
xford, 2s you are.” Mifs Byron? fad 

And again he laughed: but his laugh the baronet : "May noe» may of for 
was then ſueh a one as rather ſhewed ri- © rune, who bes wot received his ed 
dicyle than mirth g a provoking laugh, © cation and poi [he nced — 
ſuch a one as Mr. Greville often aſfects word paid with an and ano 
wen bee is in a diſpoting- humour, in ther laugh] *at an univerſity, mau #*s 
order 0 dam an opponept out of coun- © good 2 figure in ſocial lte, and as 

"a Aan by geit be laugh, inſtead of * ardent a lover as if he had? py 
"MJ the argument, on his ſide, . I would have been ſilent: but, 
| My uncle, you know, will have it on my face, he „What ſay you * 
ſometimes, that his girl has a fatirical “ to this, Ni Byron? | LI 
vein; am afraid the hag—but this I The world, Sir H L have 
= will fay for her, the means no iil- heard called an-miverſity: but is it 
= nature: ſhe loves every body, but not not an obvious truth, that — 
their faults 4-25 ber Uncle im his letter + Jearned, nor what is called a 
tells her. Nov wiſhes to ſpared for © echucation, has any other value oY 
on: nor, very pr „is ſlie, f as exch/tends-to improve tha morals 

þ Ne Write. of fey ce 0 A 
} as the des to Hey» of *© good?” ; — 


e reger, is Ach Mer; Walden. * Why, truly, looking 
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© tannot but ſay, his head on 


one fide, and nd ys # drolling accent, 


that the world uces very pretty 
5 ſcholars—for ur —— 
The baronet took fire at being ſo 
contemptuouſly meaſured by the eye of 
the ſtudent; and Tthought it was not 
amiſa, for of high words between 
them, to put myſelf De 

0 And are not women, Mr. Walden, 4 
reſumed I, © one half in number, though 
© not in value, of the human 
8 7 cies Would it not de pity, Sir, 

the knowledge that is to be ob- 
1 « tained in the ver univerſity ſhould 
make a man deſpiſe what is to be ac- 
4 quired in the greater, in which that 
© knowled vincipalty intended 
to make him ulla ** 

This diverted the baronet's anger : 
1 ew. Mr: 3 vn 

, rubbing his , What fa 
js >7 to theys ng lady's bfervation} 
* By my ſoul it is worth your notice. 

ou may carry it down with you to 
þ Jour univerſity; and the beſt ſcholars 
there will not be the worſe for at- 
4 tending to it.” 

Mr. Walden ſeemed to colle& him- 
ſelf, as if he were inclined to conſider 
me with more attention than he had 
done before; and waving his hand, as 
if he would put by the 
adverſary he had done with, I am to 
© thank 
* ſeems, for your obſervation. And ſo 
* the ſeſſer univerſity— 
have great veneration, Mr. Wal- 
den, interrupted I, for learning, 
©. and great —_— for ] men 
bs 772 is a fu 

4 t m 
young lady. | 

I arti ſorry to hear you ſay fo, Sir— 
© but, indeed; I muſt. 

The company ſcemed pleaſed to ſee 


nor get off from, 


me ſo likely to be drawn in; and this 


— Mr. Walden to puſh his 
weak adverſary, 
now you; Madam, ſaid he, any 
thing of the learned languages? 
> No, indeed, Sir—nor do I know 
4 which, 15 ticularly, you call ſo.” 
The Greek, the Latin, Madam.” 
Who, I, a woman know any thing 
c of Latin and Greek I know but one 
* lady who is miſtreſs of both; and 
© ſhe finds herſelf fo much an owl 
among the birds, that ſhe wants of 


gr eee 


make a worfian vain and x 


net, as an 
ou, Madam,” ſaid he, it 


GRANDISON. 


© all dun g to be thought to have un- 
— Mn” 
Why, ladies, I cannot but ſay, that 
5 I ſhould rather chuſe to marry a wo- 
© man whom I could teach ſomethin 
© than one who would think He 
qualified to teach me. 
Ils it a neceſſary conſequence Sir, 
ſaid Miſs Clements, © that know 
* which makes a man ſhine, — 
95 — * 
May not two perſons, having the 
s —— euch other?” Was 
© not this the caſe of Moukeur and 
Madame Dacier?* 
h * Flint and feel to exch other, added 
Betty. by 
* Turkiſh poli 1 doubt, in you 
men, — ey, 1 dou Clements, 


* No ſecond brother near the throne. 
That empire ſome think the ſafeſt 
© which is Bunde: in —— 

We know, Math Clements, re- 
plied Mr. Walden, that you are a 
« well-reat lady. 7 ha I bave nothing 
1 ſay to obſervations- that are in 


3 * body's mouth—Pardon me, 


6 Indeed, Sir,” ſaid Mr. Reeves, ag 
think Miſs Clements ſhould not par- 
don you. There is, in os, 
© great force in what the ſaid. 

7 Bat I have a mind to talk with 
© this fair lady, your couſin,” Mr. 
© Reeves. She is the very woman that 
© I wiſh to hold an argument with on 
the hints ſhe threw out. 

Pardon me, Sir. But I will not 


© return "the- — I cannot 


© argue.” 

© And' yet, Madam, 1 will noe let 
n You ſeem to 
—— — — 


to h_ ſome "notions for {a 
young a lady.“ | 
I cannot ar — ——— 


Dear Miſs Byron," fald-the baro- 
net, © hear what Mr. Walden has to 
* ſay to you. 
was filent, looked down, mo 
with my fan. 


Evvry one racds the tinge 
When Mr. Walden had lib 


ſay what he pleaſed, he feemed at ofs 


himſelf for ward. 
EI 
a tatin 
+ whether f 1 — . ng of the 
guages? % — been 


vhiſpered 


ba ay 


Re S OY CO 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON» 


© Hhiſperech e me, that you have had 
« great advantages from à grandfather, 
and politeneſs we 
have heard much. He was a ſcholar. 
« He was of Chriſt Church, in out 
s univerſity, if I am not miſtaken 
« To my queſtion you anſwered, that 
« you knewnotparticularly which were 
5 the languages that I called the learn- 


_ © edones; and you have been pleaſed to 
* throw. [out hunts in relation to the 


er and the greate b 
| al ich you cerinly moan — 


2 r e- 

. n—E am 
, „ afraid of aſl ſmatterars in learning; 
s Thoſe ho know a little and ladies 
cannot know to the bottom — they 
have not the ha e eee 
* fity education— 8 
+6 Nor is-every man at univerſity, 
I preſume, Sir, a Mr. Walden.“ 

O my Lucy] I chave ſince been 
told, that this ical man has 
very few- admirers- in the univerſity, 
to which, out of it, he ig * fond of 


boaſting a relation. 


— I. a n- 


ment. Why, as to that, Madam 


pong But this is a misfortune 10 
ladies, not a fault in them——But, as 
s I was going to ſay, thoſe who know 
E © Reedy are very ſound, are 

<4 very ſeldom orthodox, as we call — 


Vhether ref religion or learn 
* and 2 — ab 


2 too — to be Zell. 
s- grounded in the latter, (in the form- 
5 2 = — hoy 
you area a 


2 r to pu 
ifyou happen o be = 


| «FT thank Tov ir,” bowing, „ and 
n ng wi 

oy though Mr Me, Recves id nothing 
he did not think me politely treat 

ed. Yet, he wanted, he told me af 
terwards, to-have ine drawn out. | 
He ſhould not have ſerved me ſo, I 
ads, W 


Men 

© Now he pegs 
© to inform me, Mnjons, wild ron alden 
* whether you had any particular 
UF 


» This 


learned langu 


88 not which. L. called the 

ages? You muſt kno 

* that the 28 Latin 2 Greek. ary? 
6 "thei Þ ſo called.* * 

I beg, Mr. Walden, that 1 hs 

©. not be thus fingled out Mr. Retyes 

8 — have had univerſity edu - 


cation. Pray relieve your couſin,” 
Mr. 2 iled, bowed his "ads 
but ſaid nothin 


ou were Wa. Madam,” pro- 
ceeded Mr. Walden, to mention one 
T in vw! among the 
u as an 
; 22 Sir, ſaid, that you had 
C you, Sir, 
© rather (and I believe moſt * 
*.of your mind) have a woman you 
Hh ne mer SIR" ſuppoſe ſhe 
Than one who wou 
* could teach me-—1 did fo. F 
„Well, Sir, and you would have 
me be ilty of an oſtentation that 
* would bring me no. credit, if I had 
had ſome pains taken with me in my 
education? But, indeed, Sir, I know 
* not any thing of thoſe you call the 
Nor ** I. take 
© all learning to conkſt in the know- 


r of languages 
[ 22 — e Madam 


© But if you place not learning in lan- 
1 be io good as to us wh 


lace it in? 
He ae l id a air, as 
x «© This pretty 


miſy bas 
t out of her depth; I helicve 1 

s have her now. | | 
I would rather, Sir,” ſaid I, be 
© a hearer than a ſpeaker; and the one 
« would better become me than the 
other. I anſwered Sir Hargrave, be- 
c . to apply to 

© me.” 


hen, Sir, I have been taught to 
6 Wink, that a learned man and a lin- 
: guiſt may v well be two * 

Be pleaſed to proceed, 

Lan — Sir, Sir, are 
of uſe, to let us into the knowled 
for which fo many -of the n 
« were IO" VOL A 

Here I one'y were. 
upon me. was. Inte = en- 
8 


argument le med, Vot.- VI. Letter LV. 170 een cumpennt lie- 
e e learning and languages than Mr. Walden. 


In 


8 — — — — 


| 'Mr. Walden, (and 5 
te 2 Cpuyng. attitude) 
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In what a fitoation, Lacy, are we 
women ?—If we have ſome little 
vius,. and have taken pains to 


affectation, whether we, 
n or bn u eit 
called forth 
IS on” lg 
* But, what, Madam . 

Bat have ndt the moderns, Sir, (if I 
* mult ſpeak) the ſame advantages 
© which _—_ ancients had, and fome 
s which they had not? The 
c Ugg of = had not human exam« 
e not human precepts —” - 
7 Not were the ard f. inſes of all, 
(ich an emphaſis, Mr. Wal- 

) © ſo perfect, as the. obſervations 


* of the geniuſes of after · times, which  - - 
© were built upon their foundations, 


+ made them; and they others. Learn- 
; "go knowledge, as you chuſe te 

it, was a progreſſive thing: and 

it became neceſſary to underſtand the 
* different languages in which the 


* ſages of antiquity wrote, in order to * 


s 72 ourſelyes 1 
* 8 ce K Sir, I Ve, You 
6 ok Wife. 
* wehide to knowle Alen, 1 pre- 
* ſame, as /rievce it 
I was, ſorry the baronet laughed ; 
becauſe his laughing made it more dif+ 
* for u $0 get off, ab 1 


to do 

C P Hargrave, foid Mr. 
Walks . 1. not thing chat is 
* faic he laughed at; "I am ye of 
* talking to this young lady; and u 
convexlation upon this topick may 

tend as mach to edification, perhaps, 
* as moſt of the ſubſects wi which 
« we have been hitherto — 

Sir Hargrave took ah &n aſs, 
and with ke humourouſly. 28 his 
een kmiekles, bbwcd, ſmiled, nnd 
was ſilent; by that act of yielding, 
which had gracefulnebs in it, 
more honour to himſelf than Mr. Wal- 


den opteined by * ** of bim, 
Nur 


put. 
« Naw, Madam, if 


you. pledle,” Gil 


1 word 
+ ox. two with You, ow your weabicie, 
and fo forth. 


Pray, ſpare me, Sir: I am will. 


inte Gt down quietly. Lam un- 
* equal to this ſubjeR, * have dane.“ 


Walden 
vate it, we muſt be thought —— of e — we 
defirous - 


firſt great © 


then, as = 


gaining replied che baronet, and agaiꝑ laaghed. 


t himfeW ; 
Walden, you; no doubt, read. daynd 
bi ** ity Tr Battle of the Books; 


Butz 22 vou muſt 

4 Madam: Mr. 

promiſed us ci cation, 

"attend the of Ki 
pramiſe.” -.. 

a by © No, no, Madam, Kid Mir. Wal- | 

den, muſt not come off ſo-.caſily; - | 


© Yott © thrown out _—_ extraor- 
< dinkry _ for a and efpe- 
© cially for 6 From 
[4 # we ; 


you, or you hare — that the cum 
on ſet on foot between the learn 
5 ing of the abciems 


much debate 


< be a Pa#thiat lady. 
+ flying, I fee; Vou 
* you, area For v 
© have throws out. Let me 292 

66 bY 


: 
Hl 


'You can 


evideutly in the wrong place. . 
_ © How aptarelanghing ſpirits,” ſaid 
Mr. 3 look ing * © ty 
Theie he 


— 44 2 "x: IF 8251 


e 
« m 1 ve 
read Kerr e + ark 
i ſuch a bock, 8 Jook- 


ing with an air nan ane 
baxonet. 
4.1 know there in, Me, lee 


lavghed vo out 


— Hawe you, Madam? tome, Fray 
* —— what i. Wahlen 


0 1 . e 3 3 


I have, Sir.“ 


Wb, then. Ne refwned Mr. 


© a very fue ue in favour 
of the ancien and a 155 the mo- 
derus ; and then muſt he acquannt- - 
ed with the famous. diſpute 4. men- 
ol - *+ tioned, 


modems, has 


N 22 


, 


* * 
— LS by = "Ih; Is! _— 


1 Au. 


u 
= = 


U — 
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— 

—— 
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SIR CHARLES GRANDISOM: - 


© ven And this will- ſkew you, 


c ſeience, com ared to the ancients. 
And, „Mall riot che knesledge 
0 * n les us to underſtand and 
«. to digeſt the wiſdom of theſe immor 
tal ancients, be accounted — 
© —Pray, Madam, nodding his head 
c is that.” | 
O how theſe pedants, aphiſpered 
Sir Hargrave to Mr. Reeves, '* ſtrut in 
« the livery and braſs buttons of the 


« ancients, and call their ſervility learn 


ing? 

(You we going beyond my <xpa- 

city, Sir. 

0 135 fork — ry 
Dat pry, ys Si er he Parti , 

* that ſhe 


. for. 


«© will not return to _ c 


not Ay, is all the | | 

All in good time; — 
* who, pray, learns the 1; but 
« witha view to underſtand t au- 
hoe 


« Nobody, I-believey St. But 
8 el. ail 


_ 9 econ ay men ; 


— — 
by hizloudand lau 
2 diſconcertod me; I 
And here I muſt break off 
turn from the and 


till re- 

i or in 

the morning I wi degin on an 
other ſheet. 2 u. NR 


| LETTER am. 


| E , 
MISS BYRON. in or risvaries. 


E pes, Lill wt think worth 

ng: Jet, as L wil ealſed upon by 

every. one to proceed, I odd 1 
omit it, were it but to have 121 3K 

opinion whether 1 was not 

and too talkative, for my ure ee 

little reprpackes'me. You 
cold him, chat I will not 


Walden 04a ; keemgd: 
think, chat we toons os « 


what you — 


rY laughers, ſad 
h 
Fe 1 5 


Nate eh il a reſume the 
an argument, that you, . © ö 


f : 


39 

Net o, Sir. © Thavs great reſpoct 
deren far linguiſts u- da w not owe to 
them the tranſlation of 1. ſacred 
© books }—But; methinks; I could 


© wiſh that ſack à diſtinction fhould: 8 


made between language 
© as ſhould convince me; that 


— 


fuſion of tongues, which was — 
ed for a punti 


t of preſumption 
of the 1 mould 


to give us our * 
C. A os — 
vv Well; Madam, ladies muſt be 
treated us ladies z but I Mall have 
A - pleaſure, ee 
1, In be able to ac nt m 
learned friends, :tha 
© turn fine — — 
Mr. Reeves had ſmiled us wel as the 
J © and deſpiſe the great un- 
Pr . 
4 no 
eee 
© Good” Mr. Walden! Good Mr. 


in the earl 
« note thought 


Walden! laughtdthebaronet, ak- 


ing his embroidered fides, '« let me, let 
«you your ova while I tell 

8 g gentlemen at 
ae ties ar d 0 more 


4 foe gentlemen 


he lau 


N 


r. N 7 tou 

> - . 1 
„it were to be Withed, 
that, in all nurſeries of 


looking 
ub Way, al 


Wa he, < 


Faber to langy 


— — — — — 
. 


+ defpiſes_ it that has pritenſons:to it. 
7 Hut proceed, Miſs Byron, if you 
. ? *. : 


Very true, I believe, Sir, ſaid I: 
© but, on the other hand, may not 
© thoſe who have either, or both, va- 
©« lue themſelves too much on that ac- 
© count?” | | 

I knew once, ſaid Miſs Clements, 
© an excellent ſcholar, who thought, 
© that too great a ion of life was 
t beſtowed in the learning of lan- 
© guages; and that the works of many 
of the ancients were more to be ad- 
© mired for the ſtamp which antiquity 
« hos * them, * for the 
© ſake of their ity in lan $ 
© that.cannot 8 wy 
© are therefore become the ſtandard of 
© thoſe languages) than for the lights 
© obtained from them by men of ge- 
« nius, in ages that we have reaſon to 
© think more enlightened, as well by 
© new diſcoveries as by revelation, 
I am even tem to aſk, con- 
tinued ſhe, * Whether the reputation 
of learning is not oftener acquired by 
« ſkill in ſe branches of ſcience 
« which principally ſerve for amuſement 
* toinquiſitive and curious minds, than 
* by.that in the moſt uſeful ſort.” 

ere Mr. Walden interruptet her; 
and turning to me, as to the weaker 
adverſary; yet with an air that had ſe- 
verity in it; I could alma wiſh, ſaid 


be, (and but almoſt, as you are a 


« that Madam, knew the 
. as) of the great ancients in their 


s original lan * 
_ © Somethin oy Miſs Clements, 
<. ſhould be left for men to excel in. I 
approve of Mr, Walden's 


© cannot but 
She then whiſpered me; * 


, 
Mi Byron, proceed. (for the ſaw / 
me a little out of wo OF at Mr. 


Walden's ſevere air)" Strange,” add- 
ed ſhe, fill whiſpering, * that ls 
* who know leaſt how to d 


er to diſpute | Thank 
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© were in that of theirs» and they, I 
preſume, will be allowed to be learn- 
ZS 

x me tell 
© 18 infinitely iged to the 2 
© cients;-and his very 
* fions to them, and his knowledge of 
© their mythology, ſhew that he is.” 

© His knowledge of their mythology, 
* Sir!-—His own ſubje& ſo greatly, fo 
* nobly, ſo divinely, A nap. arm ro 
1 logy!—-L have been taught to think, 
© by a very man, that it was z 
6 be pear rg in Milton to = taſte 
4 0 ons of more reading ge · 
© nius in the age in which he wrote, to 
© introduce, 8 often as he does, his 
© alluſions to the Pagan logy : 
and that he neither raiſed his ſublime 
* ſubje&, nor did credit to his vaſt-ge- 
© nius, by it.” . 

Mr. Addiſon,” faid Mr. Walden, 
is a writer admired by the ladies. Mr. 
© Addiſon, Madam, as will find 


© in SpeQators N ingly he 
ſpoke this] gives but the ſecond — 


© to Milton, on . — paſ- 
omer. 


0 of his with ſome 

If Mr. Addiſon, Sir, has not the 
© honour of being admired by the gen- 
© tlemen, as well as by the ladies, I dare 
* ſay Mr. Walden will not allow, that 
© his authority ſhould decide the point 
ian queſtion : and yet, as I remember, 
© he greatly extols Milton. But I am 
going out of my depth Only permit 


me ta ſay one thing more If Homer 


| 58 
34 
Ht 
i 
Fir 
2. 82 


: 
2 

5 
1 
F 
; 
LE 


3 


liad is ſaid to be, cannot have 


: 
z 
. 


very 
Engliſh ſcholar. But ſay you 
your own. obſervation, or 


— - 
2] 
J 


; 
: 
q 
j 


He is a ſcholar; but as great an ad- 


1 cients. A 


gentleman, his particular 
© friend, wha was 38 great an adeirer 
rom 


a 


Art 


* cn. arb 


* the genfleuan went 

« that the Beal r poet N "ab 

* celled the Grecian inthe deur of 
his ſentiments, as his fubjeR, founded 


on the Chriſtian ſyſtem, furpaſſes the 


ws 
22 debate, I have the Yanlty & to 
© think,” faid Mr. Walden, had 1 
* a party in it, would have taken ano- 
ther turn; for I do infift upon it, that 
* without ths knowledge of the learned 
languages, a man cannot under 
wr poſed Shakeſpeare to this aſſe 
to this aſſer- 
tion : 2 Bot wiſhed, on this occahon, that 
1 had not been a party in this debate; 
for the baronet was even noiſy in his 
applauſes of what I ſaid; and the a 
pla uſes of empty minds always give 
— ſuſpicion of having incurred it by 
one's over-forwardneſs. 

He drowned the voice of Mr. Wal- 
den, who two or three times was eàr- 
neſt to ſpeak ; but nat finding himſelf 
heard, drew up his mouth as if to a con- 
temptuous whiſtle, ſhru his ſhoul- 
ders, and ſat collected in his own con- 
ſcious worthineſs: his eyes, however, 
were often"eaſt upon the pictures that 
hung round the room, as much better 
155 s than the living ones befote 


But what extremely diſconcerted me 
was. a freedom of MiG Barnevelt's, 
taken upon what I laſt ſaid, and os 
Mr. Walden's hefitation, and Sir Har- 
grave's applaiiſes : ſhe profeſſed that I 
was able to bring ber ozon ſex into re- 
putation with her. * Wiſdom; as I call 
vit, ſaid ne, NN whatyou _ | 
a * have modeſtly alledged to depreciate 

vyour own, when it proceeds through 
teeth of ivory, andlipeof coral, receives 
* adouble . And then claſping one 
of her manni arms around me, ſhe 
kiſſed my cheek. 

I was furptized, and offended ; and 
with the more reaſon, as Sir Hargrave, 
riſing from hi ſeat, dectared, that ſince 
merit was to be approved in that man- 
ner, he thought himſelf obliged to fol- 
low ſo an example. 

I food up, and ſaid, -* Surely, Sir, 

* my compliance with the reſt of the 
N too much I fear at my on 
, calls rather for civility than 


enkubfsk. 


He, food fali 
king, and 8 
ut, as 
terwanll, he whiſpered a great in 
his ear, and declared 2 55 — 
with tranſport his future 
curſed himſelf if he ny ever - 
another; vowing in the ſame whiſper, 
that were a thouſand men to ſtand in his 
way, he would not ſcruple any mealis 
to remove them. 
Miſs Barnevelt only ghed ut tlie 
1 ſhe had taken with me. She 
a loud and fearleſs laugher. She 
hardly knows 'how to ſmile; for 45 
ſoon as any thing catches her fancy, 
her voice immediately. burſts her tips, 
and widens her mouth to it's Full ex- 
tent —Forgive-me, Lucy,. [ believe [ 
am ſpiteful. 
Lady Betty and Miſs Ctements, in 
low yoices, praiſed me for my preſence 
of mind, as called it, in 44 ' 


Sir Hargrave" $ dneſs, 
Juſt here; Lucy, I laid 3 m 


and . to the TOS to fee w — 


I could not pleaſe myſelf with a wiſe 
frown or two; at leaſt, with a — 
5 countenance, that, occaſionall 
t daſh with it my childiſhnets of 
log ; which certainly 7 entournged this 
freedom. of . Miſs Bu elt. But I 
could not pleaſe m My muſcles 
have never — to any thing but 
— ſo pine, ſo. beloved, +. by 
friends; a heart 
m5 for all t their favdurs - how can 
learn now to frown, or even en 0 


ye! 
wy this time the ſcholur a 
careleſs, % 

In the mean time Mr. "= 
having ſent for, from his ſtudy, Biſhop 
a be 5 1 "ay 22 Times, 

woul Or 
Gp in the e — 7 ol 
| would ſubferſbe; and then bead 
—_ Iwill tranſeri for youfrom-the 
concluſion to that performance: -,. 


Le often thought it a great et 

« toner gefitlemen*s . years 

© long in ing Latin, by fo tediou 0 
* n grammar. I know thoſe he are 
effiou in Ae 


e! 
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ceſſary: but theſe rules are not at all 
requiſite to thoſe, who need only ſo 
much Latin, as thoroughly to — * 
ſtand and delight in che Roman au- 
thors and poets, 92 
gut ſuppoſe a youth had, either for 
want of memory, or of application, 
an incurable averſion to Latin, his 
education is not for that to be de- 
ſpaired of: there is much noble know- 
ledge to be had in the Engliſh and 
French languages: geography, hiſ- 
tory, chiefly that of our own country, 
the knowledge of nature, and t 
more practical wig of the mathe- 
maticks, (if he has not a genius for 
the demonſtratiue) may make a gen- 
tleman very knowing, though he has 
not a word of Latin. [* And why, 
ce I would fain know,” ſaid Mr. Reeves, 
% not a gentlewoman?**] © There is a 
© fineneſs of thought, and a noblenefs 
© of expreſſion, indeed, in the Latin au- 
© thors;' [This makes for your argu- 
ment, Mr. Walden; ] thatwill make 
© them the entertainment of a man's 
© whole life, if he once underſtands and 
© reads them with delight.“ [“ Very 
cell!“ faid Mr. Walden.) But, if 
© this cannot be attained to, I would 
© not have it reckoned that the educa- 
© tion of an ill Latin ſcholar is to be 
© given over,” 


us far the biſhop. 


* 
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© We all know, : proceeded Mr. 
Reeves, how well Mr. Locke has 
treated this ſubject. And he is fo 
far from diſcouraging the fair-ſex 
from learning languages, that he 
gives us a method, in his Treatiſe of 
C Education, by which a mother may 
not only learn Latin herſelf, but be 
able to teach it to her ſon, Be not, 
therefore, ladies, aſhamed either of 
your talents or acquitements, Only 
take care you give not up any know- 
ledge that is more laudable in your 
ſex, and more uſeful, for learning; 
and then I am ſure, you will, you 
muſt, be the more agrecable, the more 
ſuitable companions for it, to men 
of ſenſe. Nor let any man have fo 
narrow a mind as to be apprehenſive 
for his own prerogative from alearned 
woman. woman who does not 
behave the better the more ſhe knows, 
will make her huſband uneaſy, and 
will think as well of herſelf, were ſhe 
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© utterly illiterate ; nor would any ay. 


5 gumeng convince her of her” duty. 


o not men marry with their eyes 
open? And cannot they court whom 
they pleaſe? A conceited, a vain mind 
in a woman cannot be hidden. Upon 
* the whole, I think it may be fairly 
© coneluded, that the more a woman 
© knows, as well as a man, the wiſer 
© ſhe will generally be; and the more 
6 d ſhe will have to a man of ſenſe 
© and learning.” 

Here ended Mr. Reeves, | 

Mr. Walden was (lent ; yet ſhrug- 
ged up his ſhoulders, and ſeemed un- 

tisfied, 

The converſation then took a more 
general turn, in which every one bore a 
_ Plays, faſhion, dreſs, and the * 

ck entertainments, were the ſubjects. 

Miſs Cantillon, who had al now 
ſat a little uneaſy, ſeemed reſolved to 
make up for her ſilence ; but did not 
ſhine at all where ſhe thought herſelf 
moſt intitled to make a figure. 

But Miſs Clements. really ſhone, 
Yet in the eye of ſome people, what 
advantages has folly in a pretty, wo- 
man, over even wiſdom in a plain one? 
Sir Hargrave was much more ſtruck 
with the pert things ſpoken, without 
fear or wit, by Mis Gantillon, than 
with the juſt obſervatians that fell from 
the lips of Miſs Clements. 

Mr. Walden made no a figure 
on theſe faſhionable ſubjects; no, not 
on that of the plays: for he would 
needs force into converſation, with 4 


preference to our Shakeſpeare, his So- 


phocles, his Euripides, his Terence; 
of the merits of whoſe performances, 
how great ſoever, no one preſent but 
Mr. Reeves and himſelf could judge, 
except by tranſlations, | 
Sir Hargrave ſpoke well on the ſub- 
je&t of the reigning faſhions, and on 


modern dreſs, ſo much the foible of the 


preſent 5 

Lady Betty and Mrs, Reeves ſpoke 
my properly of the decency of dreſs, 
and propriety of faſhions, as well as 
of publick entertainments. 

Miſs Clements in here alſo with 
advantage to herſelf, _ 

Nor weuld Mr. Walden be exclud- 
ed this topick. But as the obſerva- 
tions he made on it went no deeper 
than what it was preluged he might 
have had at ſecond-hand, he made 3 

1 N e - worſe 
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worſe figure here than he did on his 


more favourite ſubject. He was, how- 


ever, heard, till he was for” bringi 
in his 8 n Jacket, (I forget what he 
called it) ng only to the knees 
of the women, in P ace of hoops; and 
the Roman Toga for the men, 

Miſs Barnevelt broke in upon the 
or ger but by way of approbation 
of what he ſaid; and went on with 
ſubjects of heroiſm, without permit- 


ting him to rally and proceed, as he 
N inclined to do. 
| r praiſing what he had ſaid of 


the Spartan and Roman dreſſes, ſhe fell 
to enumerating hey heroes, both ancient 
and modern, Achilles, the ſavage 
Achilles, charmed her. 
ever, was a good clever man: yet ſhe 
could not bear to think of his bein 
ſo mean as to beg for his life, though 
of her heroick Achilles. He deſerved 
for it, ſhe ſaid, to have his corpſe drag- 
gedround the Trojan walls at the wheels 
of the viftor's chariot. Alexander the 
Great was her dear creature; and Ju- 
lius Ceſar was à very pretty fellow. 

Theſe were Miſs velt's ancient 
heroes. 


Among the moderns, the great 


Scanderbeg, our Henry V. Henry IV. 


of France, Charles XII. of Sweden, 


and the great Czar Peter, who my 
grandfather uſed to ſay was worth them 
all, were her favourites. 

All this while honeſt Mr, Singleton 
had a ſmile at the ſervice of every 
ſpeaker, and a loud laugh always ready 
at the baronet's. 

Sir H 
pleaſed with the honeſt man's com- 


plaiſance; and always directed himſelf - 


to him, when he was diſpoſed to be 
merry. | 

Laughing, you know, my dear, is 
almoſt as Sorkin as ing, be the 
lubje& ever ſo filly: Le . more than 
once he ſhewed by his' eyes, that he 
could have devoured Miſs Cantillon 
for generally adding her affected Te- 
* he!* (twiſting and bridling behind her 
fan) to his louder, © Hah, „ hah Y— 

What a length have I run! How 
does this narrative letter-writing, if 
one is to enter into minute and cha- 


racteriſtick deſcriptions and converſa- ' 


tions, draw one on I will leave off 
tor the preſent: yet have not quite diſ- 
miſſed the company (though I have done 


with the argument) that I thought to 


Hector, how- 


ve ſeemed not a little 


43. 
have parted with before I concluded” 
this letter. a 40 
But 1 know I ſhall pleaſe my uncle 
in the livelier parts of it, by the handle 
they Will give him againſt his poor 
niece, My grandmother, and aunt 
Selby, will be pleaſed, and fo will you, 
my Lucy, with all 1 write, for the 
writer's ſake: ſuch is their and your 
partial love to their and your ever- 


_ grateful | 


HARRIET. 


LETTER XIV. 
MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION. 


Y the time tea was ready, Lady 
Betty whiſperingly congratulated | 
me on having made ſo confiderable a 
conqueſt, as ſhe was ſure I had by Sir 
Hargrave's looks. 
She took notice alſo of a gallant ex- 
4 of his, uttered, as the would 
ave it, with an earneſtneſs that gave 
it a meaning beyond a common com 
liment. My couſin Reeves had aſked 
Miſs Clements if ſhe could commend 
to me an honeſt, modeſt man-ſervant? 
J, faid Sir Hargrave, © can; I my- 
* {elf ſhall be proud to wear Miſs By- 
© ron's livery ; and that for life. 
Miſs Cantillon, who was within 
hearing of this, and had ſeemed to be 
highly taken with the baronet, could 
hardly let her eyes be civil to me; and 
yet her really pretty mouth, occafionally, 
worked "ot into forced ſmiles, and 
an affectation of complaiſance. 
Sir Hargrave was extremely obſe- 
uious to me, all the tea-time; and 
eemed in earneſt a little unedfy in him- 
ſelf: and after tea he took my couſin 
Reeves into the next room; and there 
made your Harriet the ſubject of a ſe. 
rious converſation ; and defired his in- 
tereſt with me. : 
He prefaced his declaration to Mr. 
Reeves, with aſſuring him, that he had 
ſought for an opportunity more than 
once to be admitted into my company, 
when he was laſt at Northampton; and 
that he had not intruded himſelf then 
intò this company, had he not heard 1 
was to be there. : 
He made proteſtations of his honour- 
able views; which looked as if he 
thought they might be doubted, if he 
had net given ſuch aſſurances, A ta- 
© cit 


SIR CHARLES 
cit implication of animagined ſuperiori- 


ty, as well in conſequence as fortune, 

Mr. Reeves told him, it was a rule 
which all my. r | 
ſelves, not to interfere with my choice, 
let it be placed on whom it would, 

Sir Hargrave called himſelf a happy 
man upon this intelligence. 

He afterwards, on his return to com- 

y, found an opportunity, as Mrs. 
— and I were talking at the far- 
ther part of the room, in very vehe- 
ment terms, to declare himſelf to me 
an admirer of perfections of his own 
creation; for he volubly enumerated 
many; and begged my permiſſion to 
pay hin reſpects to me at Mr. Reeves's. 

* Mr. Reeves, Sir Hargrave," ſaid 
I, © will receive what viſits he pleaſes 
tin his own houſe. I have no per- 
© miſſion to give. 

. He bowed, and made me a very high 
compliment, taking what I ſaid for 
2 permiſſion. 

What, Lucy, can a woman do with 
theſe ſelf-flatterers? 

Mr. Walden took his. leave; Sir 
Hargrave his+ hewanted, I ſaw, to 
ſpeak to me, at his departure; but I 
gave him no opportunity, 

Mr. Singleton ſeemed alſo inclined 
to go, but knewnot how ; and having 
lot the benefit of their example by his 
reſolution, fat down. 

Lady Betty then repeated her con- 
gratulations, * How many ladies,” 
laid ſhe, * and fine ladies too, have 
ſighed in ſecret for Sir Hargrave! 
You will have the glory, Miſs Byron, 
of fixing the wayering heart of a man 
who has done, and is capable of do- 
ings a Front deal of miſchief.” 

The lagics, Madam, ſaid I, who 
© can ſigh in ſecret for ſuch a man as 

Sir Hargrave, muſt either deſerve a 

great deal of pity, or none at all.” 

Sir Hargrave,' ſaid Miſs Cantil- 
lon, * is a very fine gentleman and ſo 
looked upon, I aſſure you: and he 
© has a noble eſtate. 

It is very happy, replied I, © that 
we do not all cf us like the ſame 
erſon. I mean not to diſparage Sir 
largrave; but I have compaſſion 
for the ladies who ſigh for him in ſe- 
cret. One woman. only can be his 
wife; and perhaps ſhe will not be one 
of thoſe who ſigh for him ; eſpecially 
were he to know that ſhe does.” 
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Perhaps not, replied Mits Can- 


my relations, had ſet them- 


GRANDISON. 


tillon : hut I do affure you that I am 
not one of thoſe who 1igh for Sir 
© Hargrave” | ; 

The ladies ſmiled. 5 

© am glad of it, Madam, faid I. 
© Every woman ſhould have her heart 
in her own keeping, till ſhe can find 
© a worthy man to beſtow it upon. 

Miſs Barnevelt took a tilt in he- 
rocks. 

Well, ladies, ſaid ſhe, © you may 
* talk of love and love as much as you 
© pleaſe; but it is my glory, that I ne- 
ver knew what love was. I, for my 
© part, like a brawe man, a gallant 
man; one in whoſe loud praiſe fame 
© has cracked half a dozen trumpets, 
© But as to your milkſops, your dough- 
baked lovers, who ſtay at home and 
ſtrut among the women, when gl 

is to be gained in the martial field f 
1 deſpiſe them with all my heart. 
have often-wiſhed that the fooliſhheads 
of ſuch fellows as theſe were cut off in 
time of war, and ſent over to the heroes 
to fill their cannon with, when they 
0 — 5 in breach, by way of ſaving 
6 b *- 

« I am afraid, ſaid Lady Betty, 
humouring this romantick ſpceok; that 
if the heads of ſuch perſons were as 
ſoft as we are apt ſometimes to think 
* them, they would be of as little ſer · 
© vice abroad as are at home. 

O, Madam, ' replied Miſs Barne- 
velt, there is a deal of lead in 
the heads of theſe fellows. But were 
« their brains, ſaid the ſhocking crea- 
ture, if any they have, made to fly 
© about the ears of an enemy, 
© would ſerve both to blind _ 

C him,” ' N 

Even Mr. Singleton was affected 
with this horrid ſpeech; for he clap 


both his hands to his head, as if t 
were afraid of his brains. | 
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Lady Betty was very urgent with us 


to paſs the evening with her; but we 
excufed ourſelves ; and when we were 
in the coach, Mr. Reeves told me that 
I ſhould find the baronet a very trou- 
bleſome and reſolute lover, if I did 
not give him countenance. 

And fo, Sir, faid I, * yau would 
have me do, as I have heard many a 
good woman bas done, marry a man, 
* order to get rid of his importunity ?” 
And a certain cure too, let me tell 
you, couſin, ſaid he, ſmiling. 


* 


We 
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We found at home, waiting for Mr. 
Reeves's return, Sir John Alleſtree : 
a worthy, ſenfible man, of plain and 
unaffected manners, upwards of fifty. 

My. Reeves mentioning to him our 

entertainment and company, Sir 
gave us ſuch an account of Sir 

Hargrave, as helped me net only in the 
character I have given of him, but let 
me know that he is a very dangerous 
and enterprizing man. He ſays, that 
laughing and light as he is in com- 
pany, he is malicious, ill-natured, 
and deſigning ; and ſticks at nothing 
to carry a point on which he has once 
ſet his heart. He has ruined, Sir John 
ſays, three young creatures already, 
under vows of —_— . 

Sir John ſpoke of him as a managin 
man, - wks fortune : he ſaid, that 
though he would, at times, be laviſh 
in the purſuit of his pleaſures; yet 
that he. had ſome narrowneſſes which 
made him deſpiſed, and that moſt by 
thoſe for whoſe regard a good man 
would principally wiſh ; his neigh- 
bours and tenants. 

Could you have thought, my Lucy, 
that this laughing, fine-dreſſing man, 
could have been a man of malice; of 
reſentment; of enterprize ; a cruel man? 
Yet Sir John told two very bad ſtories 
of him, beſides what I have mention- 
* him to be all I have 

But I had no need of theſe ſtories 
to determine me againſt receiving his 
addreſſes. What I faw of him was ſuffi- 
cient; though Sir John made no man- 
ner of doubt (on being told by Mr. 
Reeves, in confidence, of his applica- 
tion to him for leave to viſit me) that 
he was quite-in earneſt; and, mak- 
ing me a compliment, added, that 
he knew Sir Hargrave was inclined to 
marry ; and the more, as one half. of 
his eftate, on failure of iſſue-male, 
would go at his death to a diſtant re- 
lation whom he hated ; but for no other 
reaſon than for admoniſhing him, when 


ous pranks. 
Hils eftate, Sir told my couſin, 
is full as co le as reported. And 


Mr, Reeves, after Sir John went away, 
ſaid, What a glory will it be to you, 
* Couſin Byron, to reform ſuch a man, 
and make his great fortune a b 

to multitudes 3. as I am ſure f 


a ſchool-boy, on his low and miſchiev- 


© be' your endeavour te do, were Yt 
a Lady Pallxſe Dl 
king of one half of aha lobe, I would 
not go to the altar with him. L: 
But if he be a very troubleſume 
what ſhall I fay to him? Lean 
pretty well with thoſe A* 
at arms length; but I own, I 
be very much perplexed. with reſolute 
wretches. The civility I think my- 
ſelf obliged to pay every one Who pro- 
feiles a regard for me, might ſubject 
me to inconveniences with violent {pi-- 
rs —_ —_ I have ag 
y my uncle Selby, and my good Mr. 
9 I never yet have-known, © 
my Lucy, to what evils, but for- that 
protection, anight not I, a ſole, an in - 
dependent young woman, bave been 
expoſed | Since men, many men, are 
to be looked upon as ſavages, as wild' 
beaſts of the deſart: and a ſingle and 
iudependent woman tizey hunt after as 


their 
Hargrave for 


To have — with Sir 
the preſent, and I wiſh I may be able 
to ſay for ever: early in the morning a 
billet was brought from him to Mr. 
Reeves, excuſing himſelf from pay+ 
ing him a viſit that morning, (as he had 
intended) by reaſon of the ſudden and 
deſperate illneſs of a relation, whoſe 

ſeat was near Reading, with whom he 
had large concerns, and who was de- 


| firous to ſee him before he died. AG | 


it was impoſſible that he could — 
under three days, which, he faidy 
would appear as three years. to him, 
and he 2 — * = out —_— 
ment could not diſpenſe with hire 
ſelf for putting in his claim, as he 
called it, to Miſs Byron's favour, and 
confirming his declaration. of: yeſter- 
day. In very high ſtrains, he profeſſed: 
himſelf her admirer: and begged Mr. 
and Mrs. Reeves's intereſt. with her. 
i for from: 


1 
1 
g 


— 


— 
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thoſe I are happieſt, whoſe 
friends take all the trouble of this ſort 


upon them; only oonſulting their daugh- 
ters inclinations as preliminaries 
adjuſtin 1 
My Saane, indeed, pay a high 


compliment to my diſcretion, when 


they fo generouſly allow me to judge 
for myſelf; and we young women are 
fond of being our own miſtreſſes. But 
F mult ſay, that to me this compliment 
has been, and is, a painful one, for 
two reaſons; That I cannot but con- 
fider their goodneſs as a taſk upon me, 
which requires my utmoſt circumſpec- 
tion, as well' as gratitude ; and that 
they have ſhewn more generoſity in diſ- 


— with their authority, than I 


ave done whenever I have ated fo as 
to appcar, though but to appear, to 


accept of the diſpenſation, Let me add, 


beſides, that now, when I find myſelf 
likely to be addreſſed to by mere ſtran- 
pers, by men who grew not into my 

nowledge inſenſibly, as our neigh- 
bours Greville, Fenwick, and Orme, 
did; I cannot but think it has the ap- 
pearance of confidence, to ſtand out 
to receive, as a creature uncontroulable, 
the firſt motions: to an addrets of this 
awful nature. Awful indeed might it 
be called, were one's heart to incline 
towards a particular perſon. 

Allow me, then, for the future, my 
revered grandmamma, and you my be- 
loved and equally honoured uncle and 
aunt an" þ- allow me, to refer myſelf 


to you, it any perſon offers to whom 


jections. As to Mr. Fowler; and the 
— I muſt mae do as well as I 
can witk them. It is much eaſier for a 
young woman to ſay No, than Yes, But 
for the time to come I will not have 
the aſſurance to act for myſelf. I know 
your partiality for your Harriet tov 
well, to doubt the merit of your re- 
commendation. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Reeves require 
me to ſhew them what I write, they 


are fond of indulging me in the em- 


loyment : you will, therefore, be the 
ſets ſurprized that I write ſo much in 
ſo little a time. % Byron is in her 
© cloſet— Miſs Byron is auritixg; is an 
excuſe ſufhcient, they ſeem to think, 
to every body, becauſe they allow it to 


be one to them: but, beſides, I know 


they believe they oblige you all by the 


I may happen to have no ſtrong ob- 


I am, however, ſurprized at caſting 
my eye back. Two — and fuck | 
a quantity before !—"Unconfcionable!* 
ſay; and let me, echo-like, repeat, Un- 
conſcionalle | 
HARKIET BYRON. 


SUNDAY NIGHT, 

Letters from - Northamptonſhire, by 
Farmer Jenkins! I kiſs the ſeals, 
What agreeable things now, has 
my Lucy to ſay to her Harriet? 
Diſigreeable ones ſhe cannot write, 
if all my beloved friends are well. 


LETTER XP. 
MISS RYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 


MONDAY; FEB. 6.' 

1 ſo my uncle Selby, you tell 

me, is making obſervations in 

writing, on my letters; and waits for 

nothing more to begin with me, than 

my concluſion of the converſations that 
offered at Lady Betty's. 

And is it expected that I ſhould 
on furniſhing weapons againſt myſel#2 

It is. 

Well, with all my heart. As long 
as-I can contribute to his amuſement ; 
as long as my grandmamma is pleaſed 
and diverted with what I write, as well 
as with his pleaſantries on her girl, I 
will proceed, 

Well, but will you not, my Har- 
riet, methinks you aſk, write with 
© leſs openneſs, with more reſerve, in 
* apprehenficn of the rod which you 
© know hangs over your head? 

Indeed I will not. It is my glory, 
that T have-not a thought in my heart 
which 1 would conceal from 'apy one 
whom it imported to know it, and 
who would be gratified hy the reveal- 


ing of it. And yet I am a little cha- 
grined at the wager which you tell me 
my uncle has actually laid with my 


rundmamma, that I ſhall not return 
trom London with a ſound heart. 

And does he teaze you, my Lucy, 
on this ſubject, with reminding you 
of your yourg partiality for Captain 
Duncan, in «erder to make his 
aſſertion of the ſuſceptibility of us all? 

Why, fo let hun. And why ſhould 


you 
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youdeny, that you were ſuſceptible af 

a natural paſſian? Vou muſt nat be 

prudiſh „Lucy. If you are not, all his 
| will loſe it's force. 

What better aſſurance can I give to 

my uncle; and.to all my friends, that 

if T were caught, Iwould own it, than 


. by 2 you not to be aſhamed to 
e 


confeſs a ſenſibility which is no diſ- 


grace, when duty and prudence are our 


guides, and the object worthy ? 

Your man, indeed, was not worthy, 
as it proved; but he was a very Ipect- 
ous creature; and you knew not his 
bad character, when you ſuffered /:king 
to grow into love. 

But when the love-fever was at the 
height, did you make any body uneaſy 
with your paſſion? Did you run to 
the woods and groves, to record it on 
the barks of trees ?—No!— You ſighed 


in ſilence, indeed: but it was but for a 


little while. I got your ſecret from 

ou; not, however, till it betrayed 
itſelf in your pined countenance ; and 
then the man's diſcovered unworthi- 
neſs, and your own diſcretion, enabled 
— to conquer a paſſion to which you 


had given way, ſuppoſing it uncon- 


querable, becauſe you thought it 
would coſt you pains to contend with 


it, 

As to myſelf, you know I have hi- 
therto been on my guard. 1 have 
been careful ever to ſhut the door of 
my heart againſt the blind _ the 
moment I could imagine him —_ 
his encroaching foot on the thre/bold, 
which I think liking may be called. 
Had he once gained entrance, perhaps 
I might have come off but ſimply. 

But I hope I am in the leſs danger 


of falling in love with any man, as I 


can be civil and courteous to all. 
W hen a ſtream is ſluiced off into ſe - 
veral channels, there is the leſs fear that 
it will overflow it's banks, I really 
think I never ſhall be. in love with any 
body, till duty directs inclination, 
Excuſe me, Lucy. I do now- and- 
then, you know, get into a boaſting 
humour. But then my puniſhment, 
as in mot other caſes, follows my 
fault: my uncle pulls me down, and 
ſhews me, that I am not half fo 
as the reſt of my friends think me. 
You tell me, that Mr, Greville will 
be in London in a very few days. 1 
can't help it. He pretends buſineſs, 
you ſay; and (ſince that calls him up) 


intends to give himſelf a month's plea- 


ſure in town, and to take his ſhare of the 


2 entertainments. Well, fo let 

im. But I hope that I am not to be 

either his buſineſs or entertainment. 

After a civil neighbourly viſit, or ſo, 

Hg I ſhall not be tormented with 
im. 

What happened once betwixt Mr. 
Fenwick and him, gave me pain 
enough; expoſed me enough, furely ! 
A young woman, though without her 
own fault, made the occaſion of a ren- 
counter between two men of fortune, 
muſt he talked of too much for her 
own liking,' or ſhe muſt be a ſtran 


creature. What numbers of Per 6 
e two 


has the unhappy raſhneſs of tho 

men brought to ſtare at me? And with 
what difficulty did my uncle and Mr. 
Deane bring them into ſo odd a com- 
promiſe, as they at laſt-came into, to 
torment me, as I may call it, by joint 
conſent, notwithſtanding all I could 
ſay to them; which was the only pro- 
bable way, ſhocking creatures! to pre- 
vent murder, 

But, Lucy, what an odd thing is 
it in my uncle, to take hold of what T 
{aid in one of my letters, that I had a 
good mind to give you a ſketch. of 
what I might ſup 4 the company at 
Lady Betty's _ ſay of your Har- 
riet, were each to write her character 
to their conſidents or correſpondents, 
as ſhe has done theirs to you! ef 1 

I think there is a little concealed 
malice in my uncle's command: but I 


a” + . 
o begin, then Lady „ who 
owns ſhe thinks favourably of me, I 
will ſuppoſe would write to her Lucy 
in ſuch terms as theſe : but ſhall I ſup- 
ſe every one to be ſo happy as to have 
er Lucy? Wor? fe Tf . 


1 
* * 


Miſs Byron, of hom you have 
© heard Mr. Reeves talk fo much, diſ- 


© credits not, in the main, the charac- 


ter he has given her. We muſt al- 
* low a little, you know, for the fond- 


© neſs of relationſhip,  _ — -» 

The girl has beak d educa- 
tion, and owes all her advantages ta 
© it, But it is a country and a bookiſh 
Done; and that won't doi every.thing 
for one of our ſex, if an thing. 


© Poor thing! The never was. in town 


© before !—But the ſeems docile; and, 
* for a country girl, is tolerably 8. 
| * . 
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© teel: 1 wink, therefore, I thall re- 
© teive no diforedit by introducing her 
© into the beau monde.” | 


Mifs Clements, =_ 8, aprecably 
to the goodneſs © der be — 
would have written thus. 

© Miſs Byron is an ble girl ; 
© ſhe has invited me to Viet her; L. I 
* hope I ſhall like her better and bet- 
* ter. She has, one may ſee, kept 


© worth ons com and I dart 
* ſay, 22 the — 
„ ſhe has gained by it. Sbe is lively 
© and obliging: ſhe is young, not 
© more than pl ; err rather 
© younger, on of a coun 

6 — Which, however, ——.— 
8 22 and * a — 4 to her 
E a e, that one in 
© her — W caſt- away 
* would Miſs Byron be, if knowing 
© ſa well, as ſhe s to know, what 
the duty of others is, ſhe ſhould for- 
get her own? 


Miſs Cantillon would, perhaps, thus 
write, N 


© There was Miſs Harriet Byron, 
© of Northamptonſhire; a young wo- 
© man in whoſe fayour report has been 
very laviſh. I can't fay that IT think 
© her ſo wery extraordinary; yet ſhe 
© is well enough for a country girl. 
© But though I do not impute to her 
© a very pert look, yet if ſhe had not 
© been ſet up for ſomething beyond 
© what ſhe is, by all her friends, who, 
© it ſeems, are exceſſively fond of her, 
© the might have had a more humble 
© opinion of herſelf than ſhe ſeems to 
have when ſhe is ſet a talking, She 
© may, indeed, make à figure in a 

coun 


4 8 f 
: Ong nee bred Be be 


© I take her to have a great deal of 
* art. But to'do' her juſtice, ſhe has 
A*. complexion ; that, you know, 

$A rg gy ut to me 
© ſhe haz a babyiſh look, eſpecially 
© when! ſhe ſmiles ; I fuppoſe ſhe 
_ © hay been told that her ſmiles become 
her, for ſhe is 2 ſmiling—ſo 
_— fimpleton,- I was going to 


© Upon die whole, I ſee hothing o 


aſſembly; but in the Lon- 
© don world ſhe muſt not be a little 
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EI 
© the 1 is with every An 
„ what little beauty ſhe has, a+ 
© not laſt, For my part, were 
© man, the clear Brunette—But 
* will think I am praiſing myſelf.” 


Miſs Barnevelt would perhaps thus 
write to her Lucy—To ber Lucy— 
Upon my word I will not let her have 
a Lucy—ſhe ſhall have a brother man 
to write to, not a woman, and he ſhall 
have a fierce name. 

We will ſuppoſe that ſhe alſo had 
been deſcribing the reſt of the com- 
pany. | | 

Well, but my dear Bombardino, 
© I am now to give you a deſcription 
of Miſs Byron. Tis the ſofteſt, 
« gentleſt, ſmiling of a girl 
C f proteſ I could five or fix times 
© have ki her, for what the ſaid, 
© and for the manner ſhe ſpoke in— 
© for the has been uſed to prate; a fa- 
© youred child in her own family, one 
may eaſily ſee that. Yet fo prettil 
© loth to ſpeak till ſpoken to sued 
© a bluſhing little rogue! Tis a dear 
© girl! and I wiſhed twenty times, as I 
* fat by her, that I had been a man for 


© her ſake. Upon my honour, Bom 


© bardino, I believe if I had, I ſhould 
© have caught her uP, pope her under 
run 


© one of my arms, away with 
«© her,” : 

Something like this, my Lucy, did 
Miſs Barnevelt once ſay. 


Having now diſmiſſed the women, I 
come to 


and Sir Hargrave, 

Mr. Walden (himſelf a Paſquin) 
would thus perhaps have written to his 
Marforio. 


© The firſt lady, whom, as the 
« greateſt ſtranger, I ſhall take upon 
© me to deſcribe, is Mifs Harriet By- 
* ron, of Northamptonſhire. In her 
« perſon, the is not difagreable; and 
* moſt people think her pretty. But, 
© what is prettinefſs? Why, neverthe- 
© leſs, in a woman, ptettineſs is— 
6 7 what other word can I ſo 
* fitly uſe of a perſon, who, thou 
* a little /ghtly, cannot be called 3 
© beauty? 3 , 
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r. Singleton, Mr. Walden, 
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Iwill allow, that we. men are not one were her, I was wilting to 
© wrong im admi k women for hear what the had to ſay for C. 
© the graces of their per but leTe Poor gull! ſhe will fufter, I doub 

c be. modeſt ; let them return the her ſpecio s. Vet I cannot 
fſayy ul! thi conſidered, that ſhe 


© cantÞliment, and revere «s for our | 

© capatiouſneſs of mind: and ſo they was very apert: that quality is: 
« will, if they are brought up toknaw * yet to come. She is ung. 
© their own weakneſs, and that they I therefore trifled a little with her: 


© and went farther than I generally 
chuſe to go with the reading ſpecies. 
© of women, in order to divert an in- 
- © undation of nonſenſe and foppery, 

breaking in from one of the company 
© Sir Hargrave Pollexfen: of whom. 
more anon. | ITT 
* You know, Marforio, that a man, 


© are but domeſtick animals of a ſupe- 
© rior order. Even ignorance, let me 
© tell you, my Marforio, is pretty in 
a woman. Humility is one of their 
« principal es. omen hardly 
© eyer ſet theniſelves to acquire the 
© knowledge. that is proper to men, 
© but they negle& for it what more 


— 


re 


« indiſpenſably belongs to women, To 
© have them come to their huſbands, 
© to their brothers, and even to their 
© lovers, when they have a mind to 
© know any thing out of their way, and 
0 to be inſtructed and informed, 
« inſpireth them with the becoming 
* humility which I have tauched upon, 
© and giveth us importance with them. 
Indeed, my Marforio, there are 
0 7 few topicks that ariſe in con- 
© verſation- among men, upon which 
© women ought to open their lips. 
© Silence becomes them. Let them, 
© therefore, hear, wonder, and improve, 
© in ſilence, They are naturally con- 
© tentious, and lovers of contradiction; 
[Something like this Mr. Walden once 
threw out; and you know who, my 
Lucy—but I am afraid—has ſaid as 
much] * and ſhall we qualify them to 
* bediſputants againſt ourſelves? _ 
© Theſe reflections, Marforio, are 
not foreign to my ſubjet. This 
* girl, this Harriet Byron, is applaud- 
© ed for a young woman of reading 
* and obſervation. But there was an- 
* other lady preſent, Miſs Clements, 
who (if there be any merit to a av0-. 
* man in it) ap to me to excel 
ber in the compaſs of her reading; 
* and that upon the ſtrength of her 
* own diligence and abilities; which 
is not the caſe with this Miſs Harriet; 
© for The, truly, hath had ſome pains 
© taken with — by her late grandfa- 
* ther, a man of .erudition, who had 
: his | na _— Ws, W = 
eman, I am told, took into his 

: head, having no grandſon, to 
© this girl a r turn: but he wilely 


ſtopt at her mother - tongue; only giv- 
: ng her a ſmattering A French and 
© Italian, 


N lav that the eyes of every 


when he is provoked to fight with an 
overgrown boy, hath every bod 
againſt him: ſo hath a ſcholar who. 


engageth on learned topicks with A 
woman. The ſex muſt be flattered 
at the expence of truth, Many things 
are thought to be pretty from _the 
mouth of a woman, which would be 
egregiouſly weak and filly 177 
ing from that of a man. His very 
eminence in learning, on ſuch a con- 
tention, would — only to exalt 
© her, and depreciate himſelf. As the 
© girl was every body's favourite, and 
© as the baronet ſeemed to eye her with 
particular regard, I ſpared her. A 


V xx x2Y3z©ON © <a a -24 


man would nat, you know, ſpoil a 
c ; 


girl's fortune. 


But how, Lucy, ſhall I be able ta 


tell you what I imagine Sir Hargrave 


would have written ? 


Can I do it, if 


I place him in the light of a lover, and 
not either underdo his &harafter as 
ſuch, or incur the cenſure of vanity 
and conceit-? 8 


Well, but are you ſure, Harriet, 


methinks my uncle aſks, -* that the 


c 
c 
c 


< 


baronet is really and truly fo egre- 
giouſly ſmitten with you, as he pre- 
tended he was!? WED 
Why, aye! that's the thing, Sir l' 
© You girls are ſo apt to take in ear : 
neſt the compliments made you bx 
men! 1 


And ſo we are. But dür crodus | 


© lity, my dear Sir, is a greater pra 


* 


of our innocence, than pro- 


feſſions are of their N 7 


let loſers ſpeak, and winners Jaugh.” 
But let him be in jeſt, if he will. In 


jeſt or in earneſt, Sir H 


greys muſt be. 
extravagant, I] ween, 1n-love-{pceches. 


And 


that I may not be thought 12 
ſe 


to Celine this a taſk, I wi 


ſuppo 


oppoſe him profeſſing with Hudibras, 
ter he has praiſed me beyond mea- 


- 


fure, for graces of his own creation, 


& The ſun ſhall now no mot diſpenſt 
His own, but Harriet's influence. 

«© Where-e'er ſhe treads, her feet ſhall ſet 
The primroſe and the violet: 

All ſpices, perfumes, and ſweet powders, 
Shall borrew from her breath their odours: 
„% Worlds ſhall depend upon her eye, 
And when ſhe frowns upon them, die. 


And what if I make him addreſs me, 
by way of apofirophe, ſhall I ſay? 
(writing to his friend) -in the follow- 
ing train? WAGE 


« My faith [my friend] is adamantine, 
« As chains of deſtiny, I'll maintain 
& True, as Apollo ever ſpoke, 

« Or oracle from heart of oak : 

«© Then ſhine upon me but benignly, 


% With that one, and that other pigſnye : 


* The ſun and day ſhall ſooner part, 
* Than love or you ſhake off my heart.” 


Well, but what, my Harriet, would 
© honeſt Mr. Singleton have written, 
© had he written about you? 

Why thus, perhaps, my Lucy : and 
to his grandmother; for ſhe is living. 


We had rare fun at dinner; and 
© after dinner, my dmother. 

© There was one Miſs Barnevelt, a 
© fine, tall, portly young lady. 

© There was Mifs Clements; not 

© handfome, but very learned; and 
* who, as was eaſy to perceive, could 
© hold a good argument on occa- 
© fion. 
There was Miſs Cantillon, as pret- 
© ty a young lady as one would wiſh 
© to behold in a ſummer's day. 

And there was one Mit Byron, 
© a Northamptonſhire lady, whom I 
© never ſaw before in my born days. 

There was Mr. Walden, a moſt 
© famous ſcholar. I thought him very 
entertaining; for he talked of learn- 
© ing, and ſuch like things; which I 
© know not ſo much of as I wiſh I did; 
© becauſe my want of knowing a little 
Latin and Greek has made my un- 
derſtanding Þok leſs than other men's, 
O my grandmother! What a wi/e 
nan would the being able to talk 
Latin and Greek have made me! 
And yet I thopght that now and 
chen Mr. Walden made too great a 
+ fuſs bom l,, 


aw * 
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© But there was à rich and noble 


© baronet;, xi fe, way fay, 
© a great Sir Hargrave Pollex- 
« fun, if 1 ſpell his name rig A 


- 


© charming man! and ch 
© dreſſed! And fo many fine things 
© he ſaid, and was ſo merry, and fo 
© facetious, that he did no ing but 
* laugh, as @ man may ſay! AndI 
© was as merry as bim to the full. 
© Why not? 

_©O my dmother! What with 
© the talk of the young country lady, 
that fame Miſs Byron, (for thy pu 
© her upon talking a great deal ;) what 
© with the famous ſcholar ;, who, how- 
© ever, being a learned man, could 
© not be ſo merry as 1; what with 
Sir Hargrave, (I could live and die 
< with Sir Hargrave: you never knew, 
« my dmother, ſuch a bright man 
© as Sir Hargrave;) and what with 
© one thing, and what with another, 
* we boxed it about, and had rare fun, 
© xs I told you—80 that when I got 
* home, and went to bed, I did no- 
© thing but dream of being in the ſame 
* company, and three or four times 
* waked myſelf with laughing.“ 


There, Lucy! —Will this do for 
Mr. Singleton ? It is not much gut of 
character, I aſſure you, 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, 

Tuis knight, this Sir Rowland 
Meredith !—He is below, it ſeems; his 
nephew in his hand: Sir Rowland, 
my Sally tells me, in his gold button 
and button-hole coat, and full-buck- 
led wig; Mr. Fowler as ſpruce as a 
bride , What ſhall. I do with 
Sir Rowland ? | 
I ſhould be ſorry to diſpleaſe the 
good old man; yethow can I avoid it ? 
Expect another letter next poſt; 
and ſo you will if I did not bid you; 
for have I miſſed one yet? Adieu, my 


Lucy, 
* H. B. 


LETTER xVt. 
_ MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 


MONDAY ICA, J. 6 And 7. 
TUESDAY MORN» 


IR Rowland and his nephew, tea 
being not quite 7 down 
wich my couſins ; and the knight, _ 


2 
oY 
* 


Ur 


a .. Fowler little to ſay, expa- 
tiated ſo h; 
good qualities, a 


on his r 
Fe | 
me, ind on what he himſelf propoſed tmgan 


for him in addition to his own 
fortune; that my couſins, knowing I 
liked not the gentlemen in our neigh- 
bourhood, and thought very indiffe- 
rently of Sir Hargrave, were more than 
half inclined to promote the addreſſes 
of Mr. Fowler; and gave them both 
room to think ſo. 
This favourable diſpoſition ſet the 
two gentlemen up, They were impa- 
tient for tea, that they might ſee me. 

By the time I had ſealed up my let- 

ters, word was brought me that tca 
was ready; and I went down. 
. The knight, it ſeems, as ſoon as 
they heard me coming, jo Mr. 
Fowler.-* Nephew,” Rad e, point- 
ing to the door, © ſee what you can 
* ſay to the primroſe of your heart. 
© This is now the primroſe ſeaſon with 
us in Caermarthen, Mr. Reeves.” 

Mr. Fowler, by a ſtretch of com- 
plaiſance, came to meet and introdyce 
me to the company, though at home. 
The knight nodded his head after him, 
ſmiling ; as if he had ſaid, Let my 
* nephew alone to galant the lady to 
© her ſeat,* 

I was a little ſurprized at Mr, Fow- 
ler's ap oaching me the moment I 
a „ and with his taking my 
hand, and conducting me to my ſeat 
with an airy not knowing how much 
he had been raiſed by the converſation 
that had paſſed before. 

He bowed. I curtfied, and looked 
alittle ſilliex than ordinary, I believe. 
* Your ſervant, young lady,” ſaid 
the knight. Lovelier and lovelier, 
* by mercy! How theſe bluſhes be- 
come that ſweet face - But, forgive 
* me, Madam, it is not my intent to 
6 daſh you," 

* Writing, Miſs Byron, all day!” 
faid Mrs. Reeves. We have — 
miſſed you. 

My couſin ſeemed to ſay this, on 
2 to give me time to recover my- 


„ Thave blotted ſeyeral ſheets of pa- 
per,” faid I, and had juſt con- 


* cluded.” N 

- © T hope, Madam, ſaid the knight, 
leaning forward his whole ebay ay 
peering in my face under his bent 


— 
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fawoured a y 


81 


© cauſe of 


u down.“ 20 
I ſtared. But as 


. 
any thin T wan be 
to N my on gver-quigh- 
neſs. 7 i 
Mr. Fowler had done an extraotdi- 
nary thing, and ſat down, hemimned, 
and faid nothing: looking, however, 
as if he was at à lofs to he 
ther he or his uncle was expected to 
ſpeak. _- GG p 
The cold weather was then the ſub» 
jet; and the two gentlemen rubbed 
their hands, and drew nearer the fire, 
as if they were the colder for talking 
of it. Many hems- paſſed between 
them ; now the uncle looking on the 
nephew, now the nephew on the uncle: 
at laſt they fell into talk of their new 
built houſe at Caermarthen, and the 
furniſhing of it. | "4 
They mentioned afterwards their 
genteel neighbourhood, and gave the 
characters of half a eons Ne of 
whom none preſent but elves ever 
heard; but all tending to ſhew how 
much they were valued by the beſt gen- 
try in Caermarthenſhire. . 
The knight then related a converſa 
tion that had once paſſed between him- 
ſelf and the late Lord Manſell, in which 
that nobleman had complimented him 
on — eſtate of ous — 3 
unds a year, beſides a 
— cath, ned with ſuppoſing that he 
2 d ſet up his nephew, _ at ages 
or it was ſome years as a repre- 
entative for the county. And he yew 
ted the 7 anſwer he gave his 
fordſhip, iſavowing ſuch a deſign, as 
no better than a gaming propen/ity, as 
he called it, which ruined many a 
fair eſtate. | 
This ſort of talk, in which his ne- 
phew could bear a part, (and, indeed, 
they had it all between them) held the 
tea - time: and then having given them 
ſelves the conſequence they had ſeemed 
to intend, the Nude, drawing his chair 
nearer to me, and winking to his ne- 
„ Who withdrew, began to ſet 
orth to me the yaung gentleman's good 
ualities; to declare the paſſion he had 
or me; and to beg my encou nt 
of ſo worthy, ſo proper,” and ſo l- 
man, who was to be 
his ſole heir; and for whom he would 
do ſuch things, on my account, as dur- 
2 32 ing 


.. 
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ug his life he would not do for any 
- other woman breathing. | 
There was no 3 diſcourſ 


ſo ſerious, with the air of levity hit 
it was hardly poſſible to avoid aſfuming 
on the firſt viſit of the knight. 
- I'was vexed that I found myſelf al- 
moſt. as baſhful, as ſilly, and as ſilent, 
as if I had thoughts of encouraging 
Mr Fowler's addrefles. My couſins 
ſeeined pleaſed with my baſhfulneſs. 
The knight, I once thought, by the 
tone of his voice, and his hum, would 
have ſtruck up a Welth tune, and danced 
for joy. 

© Shall I call in my kinſman, Ma- 
dam, to confirm all J have ſaid, and 


feet? My boy is baſhful : but a little 
favour from that ſweet countenance 
will make a man of him. Let me, let 
me call in my boy. Iwill go for him 
myſelf;* and was going. 

Let me ſay one word, Sir Rowland 
before Mr. Fowler comes in—be- 
fore you ſpeak to him——You have 
explained yourſelf unexceptionably. 
I am obliged to you and Mr. Fowler 
for your good opinion: but this can 
never be.” 

How, Madam? Can never be !—1T 
will allow that you ſhall take time 
for half a dozen viſits, or ſo, that you 
may be able to judge of my nephew's 
qualities and underſtanding, and be 
convinced from his own mouth, and 
heart, and ſoul, as I may ſay, of his 
love for you. No need of time for 
bim. He, r man! is fixed, im- 
moveably fixed but ſay you will 
take a week's time, or ſo, to conſider 
what you can do, what you quill do 
and that's all 1 at preſent crave, or, 
indeed, Madam, can allow you. 
I cannot doubt zow, Sir Rowland, 
© of what my mind will be a week hence 
as to this matter.“ 

How, Madam! — Why, we are all 
in the ſuds, then Why, Mr. Reeves, 
Mrs. Reeves !—Whew!* with a half- 
whiſtle" Why, Madam, we ſhall at 
F this rate be all untwiſted! But, (af- 
ter a pauſe) * by mercy I will not be 
thus anſwered! hy, Madam, 
would you have the conſcience to 
break my poor boy's heart!—-Come, 
4 be as gracious as you look to be 
Give me your hand! He ſnatched 
my hand; in reſpect to his years, I with- 
drew it not] © and give my boy your 
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to pour out his whole ſoul at your 
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heart — Sweet ſoul! Such ſenſible, 
* ſuch good-natured mantlings:— Why 
* you can c be cruel if you would !— 
q Dear lady! ſay you will take & little 
time to conſider of this matter ; Hon t 
© repeat thoſe cruel words, It can 
never be.” — What have you to object 
© to my boy?” 

Mr. Fowler, both by character and 
5 appearance, Sir Rowland, is a worthy 
man. He is a modeſt man; and mo- 


© deſt l 
d Well, and ſo he is— Mercy! I was 
afraid that his modeſty would be an 
objection | 
© It cannot, Sir Rowland, with a 
modeſt woman. I love, I revere, a 
modeſt man : but, indeed, I cannot 
give hope, where I mean not to en- 
courage wr {5 
* Your objection, Madam, to my 
nephew?—You muſt have ſeen ſome- 
thing in him you diſlike.” 
do not eaſily diſ-like, Sir; but then 
© I do not eaſily lite: and I never will 
* marry any man, to whom I cannot be 
more than indifferent.” 
Why, Madam, he adores you 
© Hem 
That, Sir, is an objection, unleſs 1 
* could return his love. My gratitude 
would be endangered.” 
Excellent notions! — With theſe 
* notions, Madam, you could not be 
* ungrateful.* . 
© That, Sir, is a riſk I will never run. 
How many bad wives are there, who 
would have been good ones, had they 
not married either to their diſlike, or 
with indifference? Good beginnings, 
Sir Rowland, are neceſſary to good 
progreſſes, and to happy concluſions.” 
Why ſo they are. But beginning 
that are not bad with go * 
will make no bad progreſſes, no bad 
concluſions.” | 
* No bad is not good, Sir Rowland; 
and in ſuch a world as this, ſhall 
people a themſelves open to the 
danger of acting contrary to their 
duty? Shall they fuffer themſelves 
to be bribed, either by conveniences, 
or ſuperfluities, to give their hands, 
and feave their hearts doubtful or 
indifferent? It would not be honeſt 
to do fo." | 
© You told me, Madam, the firſt timp 
I had the honour to ſee you, that you 
5 were abſolutely and 5gna fide diſen- 
gaged 
Keren 110 
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truth, Sir.” 
'* #9" Theys m, we will not take 
your denial. We ill perſevere. We 


not be diſcouraged. What a deuce! 
e I not heard it ſaid, that faint 


4 
* 


* heart never won fair lady?" 


ive an abſolute de- 
© nial, Sir, were I to have the leaſt 
doubt of my mind. If I could ba- 
© lance, I would conſult my friends, 
and refer to them, and their opinion 
© ſhould have due weight with me. 
« But for your nepheww's ſake, Sir 
Rowland, while his eſteem for me is 
young and conquerable, urge not this 
© matter farther, I would not give pain 
© to a worthy heart,” 

© As I hope for mercy, Madam, ſo 
* well do I like your notions, that if 
'« you will be my niece, and let me but 


© I never would 


* converſe with you once a Gays I will 
be content with one hund unds 
a year, and ſettle upon you all I have 


in the world. 

His eyes gliſtened; his face glowed; 
an honeſt earneſtneſs appeared in his 
countenance. 

* Generous man! Good Sir Row- 
* land!” ſaid I. I was affected. I was 
forced to withdraw. 

I ſoon returned, and found Sir Row- 
— Fey — v.28 in his ad, 
2 very earn to my couſins: 
5 4 — — ſo — affected too, 
that on his reſuming the ſubject to me, 
they could not help putting in a word 
or two on his ſide of the queſtion. 

Sir Rowland then propoſed to call in 
his nephew, that he might ſpeak for 
himſelf, © My boy Tam, ©) over-awed 
by love, Madam; true love is always 
* fearful: yet he is no milkſop, I do 
* aſſure you. To men he has courage. 
How he will behave to yen, Madam, 
* I know not; for, ly, notwith- 
# ſtanding that- ſweetneſs of aſpeR, 
* which I ſhould have thought would 
have led one to ſay what one would 
* to you, (in | modeſty I mean) I 


9 have a kind of I cannot-tell- what 


* for 2 myſelf. Reverence it is not 
* neither, I think] only reverence my 
Maker —and yet I believe it is. Why, 
Madam, your face is one of God 
+ Almighty's wonders in a little com- 
* paſs Pardon me—You may bluſh 
But be greens now! Don't ſhew 
* us, that, with a face ſo encouragingly 
tender, you have a hard heart., 


1 


W 


= 


0, Sir Rowland, you are an excel- 


lent advocate: but pray tell Mr. 


Fowler . 

* I will call bimin—— and was 

C No. doff*t. But tell Mr. Fowler, 
© that I regard him on a double ac 
© count; for his oon worth's ſake, 
© and for his uncle's : but ſubje&t me 
© not, I once more entreat you, to the 
© pain of repulſing a worthy man. 
© repeat, that I am under obligation to 
© him for the value he has for me: I 
© ſhall be under more, if he will ac- 
© cept of my thanks, as all I have to 
return. 

My dear Miſs Byron, ſaid Mr. 
Reeves, oblige Sir Rowland fo far, 
© as to take a little time to conſider 

© God bleſs you on earth and in 
© heaven, Mr. Reeves, for this! You 
are a good man— Why, aye, take a 
© little time to confider—God bleſs you, 
* Madam, take a little time. Say you 
© will conſider. You know not what 
a man of underſtanding my nephew 
is. Why, Madam, mode 42 is, 
© and awed b 
©. cannot ſhew 
4 maſter of.” | 

* Modeſt men muſt have merit, Sir. 
© But how can you, Mr. Reeves, make 
© a difficult taſk more difficult? And 
0 yet all is from the goodneſs of your 
c 
c 


his love for you, he 
f the good ſenſe he is 


eart. You ſee Sir Rowland thinks 

me cruel: I have no cruel 
© nature. I love to oblige. I wiſh to 
© match you in generoſity, Sir Row- 
* land—Aſk me for any thing but my- 
« ſelf, and I will endeavour to oblige 
© you.” 
- © Admirable, by Mercy! Why, ey 
« thing you ſay, "nſtead of makin ad 
© defiit, induces me to perſevere. 'T here 
is no yielding up ſuch a prize, if one 
© can obtain it. Fell me, Mr. Reeves, 
« where there is ſuch another woman 
© to be had, and we may give up Miſs 
© Byron: but I hope ſhe will conſider 
0 of it—Pra „M But Iwill call 
in my nephew. And out he went in 
haſte, as if he were afraid of being again 
forbidden. | 

Meantime my couſins put it to me— 
But before I could anſwer them; the 
n followed by his nephew, re- 
turned, 


in my 


. 
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much more dejeftcd than when he ap- 

ached me at my firſt coming down. 
His uncle had given him a hint of what 
had paſſed between ns. 


us 1 * 
r. Fowler and IT had but jug fat 


down,” when the knight Taid to Mr. 
Reeves, (but took him not by the but- 
ton, as in his firſt viſit) One word 
© with you, dir Mr. Reeves, one word 
© with you, if you pleaſe,” 

They withdrew together, and pre- 
ſently after Mrs. Reeves went out at the 
other door; and I was left alone with 
Mr. Fowler. 

We both fat frlent for abent three or 
four minutes. I thought I ought not 
ro begin; Mr. Fowler knew not how. 
He drew his chair nearer to me; then 
fat a little farther off; then drew a little 
nearer again; ſtroked his ruffles, and 
hemmed two or three times; and at 
lat, © You cannot, Madam, but ob- 
* ſerve my confuſion, my concern, my, 
* my, my confuhon !—It is owing to 
my reverence, my reſpett, my reve- 
* rence, for you——hem ! He gave two 
gentle hems, and was ſilent. 

I could not enjoy the modeſt man's 
aukwardnefs.—Every feature of his 
face working, his hands and his knees 
trembling, and his tongue faultering, 
how barbarous had I been, if I could. 
-O Lucy, what a diſqualifier is love, 
of ſuch agitations as theſe are the na- 

tural s of that paſſion ! | 
© Sir Rowland has been acquaintin 
© me, Sir, faid I, with the — 
opinion you have of me. I am very 
© much obliged to you for it. I have 
© been telling Sir Rowland 7 

* Ah, Madam! Say not what you 
© have been telling Sir Rowland: he 
© has hinted it to me. I muſt, indeed, 
* confeſs my unworthineſs ; yet I can- 
* not forbear aſpiring to your favour. 
* Who that knows what will make 
© kim the happieſt of men, however 
* ntworthy he may be, can forbear 
* feeking his happmeſs? I can only 
a 2. I am the moſt mi ſerable of men, 

I * 

God Mr, Fowler, interru I, 
t indulge not a hope that cannot be an- 
* ſwered, I will not pretend to ſay, 
© that I ſhould not merit elteem, 
if I could feturn it; becauſe, to 
* whomſoever I ſhould give my hand, 
© I would make it a point of duty to 
* deſerve his aſſection: but for that 
very reaton, and that I may have uo 
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temptation todo otherwiſe, I nuſt bo 
con vinted in my i that ther 
is not a man in the world hem I 


© could value more than him I chaſe.” 


He ſighed. * I was aſſured, 


dam,* faid he, © that your heart was 
© abſolutely diſenga 


; on that aſ- 
ſurance I founded my preſumptuons 
© And ſo it is, Mr, Fowler. I have 
never ſeen a man whom I could wiſh 


to marry,” 


© Then, Madam, my I not hope, 
© that time, that my aſſiduities, that 
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my profound reverence, my unbound. 
ed love . 5 
O, Mr. Fowler, think me not 
either infenfible or ungrateful, But 
time, I am ſure, can make no ab. 
teration in this caſe. I can only 
eſteem you, and that from a motive 
which I think has ſelhſhneſs in it, 


me. 
No ſelfiſhneſs in this motive, Ma- 
dam; it is amiable gratitude. And 
if all the ſervices of my life, if all 
the adoration— 
I have a very indifferent notion of 
ſudden impreſſions, Mr. Fowler: 
but I will not queſtion the ſincerity 
of a man I think fo worthy. Sir 
Rowland has been very urgent with 
me: he has wiſhed me to take time 
to conſider. I have told him I wonld, 
if I could doubt: but that I cannot. 
For your own fake, therefore, let me 
entreat you to place your affections 
— 2 And may you place them 
ily!” 
c = have, Madam, I am afraid, 
ſeen men whom you could prefer to 
me? | | 
Our acquaintance, Mr, Fowler, 
is ſhort: it would be no won- 
der if I had, Yet I told you truly, 
that I never yet ſaw a man whom I 
could wiſh to marry.” | 
He looked down, and fighed. 
© But, Mr. Fowler, to be ftill more 
frank and explicit with you, as I 
think you a very worthy man; I will 
own, that were any of the emen 
I 1 known, to — lot, 
it muſt be, I think, in compaſſion, 
in gratitude, I had almoſt ſaid) one 
— nevertheleſs it cannot be) who 
has profeſſed u love for me ever ance 
I was a child. A man of honour, 


of virtue, of modeſty ; ſuch a _ 


becauſe you have ſhewn a regard for. 
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t ns believe Mr. Fowleris. His for- 
« tune, indeed; is not ſe conſiderable 
« as Sir Rowland 
4 bat, Sir, as there is no other reaſon, 
g= the compariſon, why I ſhould pre- 

fer Mr. Fowler to him, I ſhould 
« think the worſe of myſelf as long as 
I lived, if I gave a preference over 
« fuch a tried affeQion to fortune only. 
And now, Sir, I expect that you 


« will makea generous uſe of my frank- 


c neſs, leſt the gentleman, if ann 
c ſhould know him, may hear of it, 
And this I requeſt for hir ſake, as 1 
« think I never can be his; as for yours 
I have been thus explicit.” 

I can only ſay, that I am the moſt 
© miſerable of men — But will you, 
© Madam, give me leave to viſit Mr. 
© Reeves now and then ?” 

© Not on my account, Mr. Fowler. 
© Underſtand it ſo and if you fee me, 
© let it be with indifference, and with- 
© out expectation from me; and I ſhall 
© always behave myſelf to you, as toa 
© man who has obliged me by his good 
opinion. 

He bowed; fat in ſilence; pulled 
out his handkerchief— ] pitied him. 

But let me aſk all you, my friends, 
who love Mr. Orme, was I wrong ? 
I think I never could love Mr. Fowler, 
as a wife ought to do her huſband— 
May he meet with a worthy woman 
who can! And ſurely fo „ ſo mo- 
deſt a man, and of ſuch an ample for- 
tune, eaſily may: while it may be my lot, 
if ever I marry, to be the wife of a man, 
with whom I may not be ſo happy, as 
either Mr. Orme or Mr. Fowler would 
probably make me, could I prevail 
upon myſelf to be the wife of either, 
—O my uncle! often do I reflect on 
your mercer's ſhop. 

Mr. Fowler aroſe, and walked diſ- 
conſolately about the room, and often 
profoundly ; and, I believe, (nat Gre- 
ville-like) ſineerely, fighed. His mo- 
tion ſoon brought in the knight and 
Mr. Reeves at one door, Mrs, 
Reeves at the other. | 
: Well! * 2 N 

Good, I hope! ſaid the knight, 
with ſpread hands. Roe 
* boy! Thus alamort! Surely, Na- 
dam k 
There he ſtopt, and looked wiſtfully 
at me; then at my couſfing— Mr, 


Reeves, Mrs, Reeves, ſpeak a good 


< word for my boy. The heart that 
© belongs to that countenance cannot 


yours will bes be adamant, ſurely, 


Dear 

7 let your power be — 
6 mercy.ꝰ a 

Mr. Fowler, Sir Rowland, has 
© too much generoſity to upbraid 

© I dare ſay. Nor will you think me 
© either perverſe or ungenerous, When 
© he tells you what has paſſed between 
© us.” | 

Have you given him , then? 
God grant it, though but diſtant hope i 
© Have you ſaid you will 
© Dear, bleſſed lady 

O, Sir," interrupted I, © how good 
© you are to your nephew! How wor- 
© thily is your love placed on him? 
© What a proof is it of hig merit, and 
© of the goodneſs of your heart !—F 
© ſhall always have an efteem for you 
© both !—Your excuſe, Sir Rowland: 
« yours, Mr. Fowler. Be fo good ay 
© to allow me to withdraw.” 

I retired to my own apartment, and 
throwing myſelf into a chair, reflected 
on what had paſſed ; and after a while 
recollected myſelf to begin to write & 
down for you. | 

As ſoon as I had withdrawn, Mr. 
Fowler, with a ſorrowful heart, as 
couſins told me, related all that I 
faid to him. c 

Mr. Reeves was ſo as to praiſe 
me for what he called my generoũty 
to Mr. Orme, as well as for my frank - 
nefs and civility to Mr, Fowler. 

That was the deuce of it, Sir Row - 
land ſaid, that were they to have no re- 
medy, they could not find any fault in 
me to comfort themſelves with, 

They put it over and over to my cou- 
fin, whether time and aſſiduĩty might 
not prevail with me to change my mind? 
And whether an application to my 
friends in the country might not, on 
ſetting every thing fairly before them, 
be of ſervice? But Mr, Reeves told 
them, that now I had opened ſo freely 
my mind, and had ſpoken fo unex- 
pectedly, yet fo gratefully, in favour 
of Mr. Orme, he feared there could. 


be no hopes. 
gentlemen, at tak - 


However, both | 
ing leave, recommended themſelves to 
Mr. and Mrs. Reeves for their inte. 
reſts; and the knight vowed that 1 
ſhould not come off fo eafily. + © 

So much, aud adieu, my Lucy, or 
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the addreſſes of worthy Mr. Fowler. 
Pray, however, for your Harriet, that 
ſhe may not draw a worſe lot. 

TUFSDAY MORNTNG. 

AT a private concert laſt night with 
my couſins and Miſs Clements; and 
again to be at a play this night: I ſhall 
be a racketer, I doubt. 

Mr. Fowler called here this morn- 
ing. Mrs. Reeves and I were out on 
2 viſit. But Mr. Reeves was at home, 
and they had a good deal of diſcourſe 
about me. The worthy man ſpoke ſo 
deſpairingly of his ſucceſs with me, 
that I hope, for his own ſake, I ſhall 
hear no more of his addreſſes; and 
with the more reaſon, as Sir Rowland 
will in a few days ſet out for Caer- 
marthen. 8 

Sir Rowland called afterwards: but 
Mr. Reeves was abroad; and Mrs. 
Reeves and I were gone to Ludgate 
Hill, to buy a gown, which is to be 
made up in all haſte, that I may the 
more faſhionably attend Lad Betty 
Williams to ſome of the — en- 
tertainments. I have been very extra- 
vagant: but it is partly my couſin's 
fault. I ſend you incloſed a pattern 
of my filk. I thought we were high 
in the faſhion: in Northamptonſhire; 
but all my cloaths are altering, that L 
may not look frightful, as the phraſe is. 

But ſhall I as eafily get rid of the 
baronet, think you, as I hope I have 
of Mr. Fowler? He is come to town, 
and, by his own invitation, (in a card 
to Mr. Reeves) is to be here to-mor- 
row afternoon, What ſignifies my 
getting out of the way? He will ſee 
me at another time; and I ſhall in- 
creaſe my own difficulties and his 
conſequence, if he thinks I am afraid 
of him, 


3 % es $ & Wap + -: 8 
M1SS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT. 
IR Hargravecame before ſix o'clock. 
He was richly dreſſed. He aſked 
for my couſin Reeves. I was in my 
cloſet writing. He was not likely to 
be the better received for the character 
Sir John Alleſtree gave of him. 

e excuſed himſelf for coming ſo 
early on . theaſcore of his impatience, 


and that he might have a little diſ- 
courſe with them, if I ſhould be en- 


gaged before tea-time, 


Was I within.—I was, — Thank, 
Heaven !—l was very good. — 2 

So he ſeemed to imagine that I watt 
at home, in compliment to him. | 

Shall I give you, from my ' couſins, 
an account of the converſation before. 
I went down? You know Mrs. Reeves. 
is a nice obſerver, 

He had had, he told my couſins, a 
moſt uneaſy time of it, ever ſince he 
ſaw me. The devil fetch him, if he 
had had one hour's reſt, He never 
ſaw a woman before whom he could 
love as he loved me. By his ſoul, he 
had no view, but what was ſtrictly ho- 
nourable. | 

He ſometimes ſat down, ſometimes 
walked about the room, ſtrutting, and 
now and then adjuſting ſomething in 
his dreſs that nobody elſe ſaw wanted 
it. He gloried in the happy proſpects 
before him : not but he knew I had a 
little army of admirers; but as none of 
them had met encouragement from me, 
he hoped there was room for him to flat- 
ter himſelf that he might be the happy, 
man, 

© I told you, Mr. Reeves, ſaid he, 
* that I will give you carte blanche as 
© to ſettlements. What I do for ſo 
* prudent a woman, will be doing for 
« myſelf. I am notuſed, Mr. Reeves, 
* to boaſt of my fortune. [Then, it 
ſeems he went up to the glaſs, as if 
his perſon could not fail of being an 
additional recommendation ;] but 1 
* will lay before you, or before any 
© of Miſs Byron's Fans, (Mr, Deane, 
© if ſhe pleaſes—) my rent-rolls. 
© There never was a better-condition-, 
© ed eſtate. She ſhall live in town, or 
© in the country, as ſhe thinks fit; 
© and, in the latter, at which of m 
* ſeats ſhe pleaſes. I know I ſha 
© have no will but hers. I doubt not 
your friendſhip. —Mrs. Reeves, I hope 
© for yours, Madam. I ſhall have 
© great pleaſure in the alliance I have 
in view with every individual of 
« your family.“ As if he would fa+ 
tisfy them of his friendſhip, in the near 
relation, as the only matter that could 
bear a doubt. - a 

Then he ran on the I bore 
in the converſation at Lady Betty Wil- 
liams's—By his ſoul os the wiſeſt, 
the wittielt, the moſt gracefully _ 
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of women — that was all—Then, 
ha, ha, hah, poor Walden! what 
a ally fellow! He had caught a Tar- 
tar! Ha, ha, ha, ha, hah—Shaking 
is head and gay ſides: devil take him 
he ever ſaw a prig ſo fairly taken in 
but I was a fly little rogue !—He 
ſaw that—* By all that's good, I muſt 
s myſelf fing/mall in ber company |— 
I will never meet at hard e with 
© her—Tf I did—(and yet I have been 
thought to « 5) do good one) I ſhould 
be confoundedly gapped, I can ſee 
© that: [allyding to two knives, I ſu 
poſe, gapping each other; and wink- 
ing with one eye! and, as Mrs. Reeves 
deſcribed him, looking as wiſe as if he 
would make a compliment to his pexe- 
tration, at the expence of his under 
flanding :] But, continued he, as 
© woman is more a huſband's than a 
man is a wife's," { Have all the men 
this prerogative notion, Lucy? You 
know itis a better man's. ] * I ſhall have 
a pride worth boaſting of, if I can call 
« ſuch a jewel mine. Poor Walden 


© Rot the fellow !—1I warrant he 


« would not have fo knowing a wife 
© for the world —Ha, ha, ha, ! He 
* is right: it is certainly right for ſuch 
narrow pedants to be afraid of learn- 
© ed women —Methinks, I fee the fel- 
© low, conjuror-like, circumſcribed 
© in a narrow circle, putting into 
Greek what was better expreſſed in 
* Engliſh; and forbidding every one's 
ce of his 
« wand | Hah, hah, hah !—-Let me die, 
© if ever I ſaw 2 tragi - comical fellow 
© better handled ! Then the faces he 
© made—Saw you ever, Mr. Reeves, 


© ſaw you ever in your life, ſuch a par- 


cel of diſaſtrous faces made by one 


man? 


Thus did Sir ve laughingly 
run on: nor left he Erdl) any ag 
for my couſins to ſay, or to do, but to 
laugh with him, and to ſmile at him. 
On a meſſage that tea was near rea- 
dy, I went down. On my entering 
rodm, be addreſſed me with an air 


of kindneſs and freedom. * Charm- 


* ing Miſs Byron! ſaid he, I hope 
* you are all benignity and compaſſion. 
© You know not what I have ſuffered 
© finceI had the honour to ſee you laſt! 
bowing very low ; then rearing him- 
2 Ws holding back his ; and 
the taller for rex 
* Handſome fop thought I to my - 


o ſeriouſly? Good Heaven! [He 


ſelf. I took my ſeat, and endeavoured 
to look eaſy and free, as uſual; find - 
ing ſomething to ſay to my couſins, 

to him. He d that tea might 
be poſtponed' for half an hour; and 
that, before the - ſervants were admit- 
ted, I would hefr him relate the ſub. 
ſtance of the converſation that had paſ- 
ſed between him and Mr. and Mrs, 
Reeves. | | 

Had not Sir Hargrave intended me 
an honour, and had he not a very high 
opinion of the efficacy of eight thou- 
ſand pounds a. year in an addreſs of 
this kind, I dare ſay, he would have 
ſuppoſed a little more prefacing neceſ- 
ſary: but, after he had told me, in 
few words, how much he was attrac- 
ted by my character before he ſaw me, 
he thought fit directly to refer himſelf 
to the declaration he had made at Lady 
Betty Williams's, both to Mr. Reeves 
and myſelf ; and then talked of large 
ſettlements ; boaſted of his violent paſ- 
ſion; and beſought my favour with the 
utmoſt earneſtneis. 5 

I would have played a little female 
trifling upon him, and affected to take 
his profeſſions only for polite raillery, 
which men call making love to young 
wamen, who perhaps are frequently 
but too willing to take in earueſt what 
the wretches mean but in jeſt ; but the 
fervour with which he renewed (as he. 
called it) his declaration, admitted not 
of fooling; and yet his volubility might 
have ws queſtionable the ſincerity of 
his declarations, As, therefore, I could 
not think of encouraging his addreſſes, 
I thought it beſt to anſwer him with 
openneſs and unreferve. 

* To ſeem to queſtion the ſincerity 
© of fuch profeſſions as you make, Sir 
« Hargrave, might appear to you as if 
I wanted to be aſſured; but be pleaſed 


% to know, that you are directing your 


diſcourſe to one of the plaineſt - heart 
ed women in England; and you may 
therefore ex from me nothing 
but the ſimpleſt truth, I thank you, 
Sir, for your good opinion of me; 
© but I cannot encourage your ad- 
4 dreſſes. . 

* You, carnot, Madam, encourage 
* try addreſſes! And expreſs yourſelf 


ſtood ſilent a minute or two, looking 
upon me, and u hide „ as if be 
ſaid, Fooliſh girl! knows the 


© whom ſhe „ I have been aſ- 


© ſured, 
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fured, Madam, recovering a little 
from his ſurprize, that your affec- 
tions are not engaged. But, ſurely, 
© jt muſt be a miſtake; ſome happy 
man — 

Ils it,” interrupted I, © a neceſſary 
* conſequence, that the woman who 
© cannot receive the addreſſes of Sir 
* Hargrave Pollexfen, muſt be en 
« gaged?” 

* Why, Madam—As to that—T 
know not what to ſay—But a man 
© of my fortune; and, I hope, not ab- 
© ſolutely diſagreeable either in perſon 
© or temper; of ſomerank in life He 
pauſed ; then reſuming—“ What, Ma- 
dam, if you are as much in earneſt as 


ſogoodas tonameit, that I may know, 
whether cannot be ſo happy as to get 
over it? 

© We do not, we cannot, all like the 
ſame perſon. Women, I have heard 
ſay, are very capricious. Perhaps I 
am ſo. But there is a ſomething (we 
cannot always ſay what) that attracts 


or diſguſts us.” 

l Diſeuſts! Madam—Diſgufts! Miſs 
© Byron." 

© I ſpoke in general, Sir: I dare 
© ſay, nineteen women out of twenty 
« would think themſelves favoured in 
© the addreſſes of Sir Hargrave Pol- 
« lexfen.” 

© But you, Madam, are the twen- 
© tieth that I muſt love: and be ſo 
good as to let me know" 

© Pray, Sir, aſk me not a reaſon for 
© a peculiarity. Do you not yourſelf 
© ſhew a peculiarity in making me the 
* twentieth?” 

Four merit, Madam—" 

It would be vanity in me, Sir, in- 
terrupted I, to allow a force to that 
' plea. © You, Sir, may have more merit, 
than perhaps the man I may happen 
* to approve of better; but Ha I 
* ſay? (Pardon me, Sir) You do not 
you do not, hefitatedT, © hit my fancy 
8 83 me, Sir." | 

: on depends upon my breath 
© let me die if Th Mr hit your fan! 
© cy,* Madam! 


[And then he looked 


upon himſelf all round] * Nor bit o 


fang, Madam!“ 

© I told you, Sir, that you muſt 
not expect any thing from me but 
© the ſimpleſt truth. You do me an 


* honour in your good opinion j and if 


you ſeem, can be your objection? Be 


hit your fan- 
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my own heart were not, in this caſe, 
a very determined one, I would an- 
ſwer you with more politeneſs. But, 
Sir, on ſuch an occaſion as this, I 
think it would not be honourable 
it would not be juſt, to keep a man i 
an hour's ſuſpenſe, when I am in none 
myſelf," | 

© And are you, then,*/(angrily) * ſo 


determined, Miſs Byron?“ 


© I am, Sir.“ 
Confound me !—And 
enough confounded !—But I will not 
take an anſwer ſo contrary to my 
hopes. Tell me, Madam, by the 
ſincerity which you boaſt; are you 
not engaged in your affections ? Is 
there not ſome one happy man, whom 
you prefer to all men? 
I am a free perſon, Sir Hargrave, 
It is no impeachment of ſincerity, 
if a free perſon anſwers not every 
nn that may be put to her, by 
oſe to whom ſhe is not account- 
able. | 
Very true, Madam. But as it is 
no impeachment of your freedom to 
anſwer this queſtion either negatively 
or affirmatively, and as you glory in 
your frankneſs, let me beſeech you to 
anſwerit; are you, Madam, or are you 
not, diſengaged in your afteCtions ?' 
« Excuſe me, Sir Hargrave; I don't 
think you are entitled to an anſwer to 
this queſtion. Nor, perhaps, would 
you be determined by the anſwer ! 
ſhould make to it, w negative 
or affirmative. 
Give me leave to ſay, Madam, that 
F have ſome little knowledge of Mr. 
Fenwick and Mr. Greville, and of 
their addreſſes. They have both 
owned, that no hopes have you _ 
ope. 


them; yet declare that they vil 


Have you, Madam, been as explicit 
to them, as you are to me?” ** 
© T have, Sir.“ 
Then they are not the men I hare 
to fear Mr. Orme, Madam—' 
Is a man, Sir. 
Ah, _ <4 odevn £09 fo 
ou not ſay that you are en F 
/ If Fown T ax chaps {t-will-not 
ayail me: it will ftill much leſs, if I 
ſay I am not. * 
Avail you! dear Miſs Byron! I 
have pride, Madam. Tf I had not, 
C not ates to your owe: 
ut give me leave to ſay, [and he 
* r 15 Sadesel 


t I am 
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reddened with anger] © that my fortune, 
my deſcent, and my a 

for you, conſidered, it may not d/- 
6 — Vour relations will at leaſt 
© think fo, if I may have the honour of 
« your conſent for applying to them. 

Ma 
* be a bleſſing to you" It will, in pro- 
© portion as you do good with it. But 
* were it twice as much, that alone 
* would have no charms for me. My 
duties would be\ncreaſed, with m 

power. My fortune is an humble 


© one: but were it leſs, it would ſa- 


© tisfy my ambition while I am ſingle; 
and if I marry, I ſhall not deſire to 
© live beyond the eſtate of the man I 
© chuſe.” Pg | 
Upon my ſoul, Madam, you m 
© be — very word you rapes 
* a rivet to my chains. 
* Then, Sir, let us tay no more upon 
© this ſubject. 


He then laid a title to my gratitude 


from the paſſion he avowed for me. 

That is a very poor plea, Sir, ſaid I, 
as you yourſelf would think, I be- 
lieve, were one of our ſex, whom you 
© could not like, to claim a return of 
love from you upon it. 

© You are too refined, ſurely, Ma- 
* dam,” 

* Refined !* [what meant the man by 
the word in this place? ] ; 

] believe, Sir, we differ very widely 
© in of our ſentiments." 

© We will not differ in ane, Madam, 
* when I know yours; ſuch is the opi- 
nion I have of your prudence, that I 
vill. adopt them, — make them my 
* own." | 

This may be ſaid, Sir; but there 


© is hardly a man in the world that, 


« ſaying it, would keep his word; nor 
* a woman, who — to expe he 
* ſhould.* _ 18 

But you will allow of my viſits to 
* your couſins, Madam? 

Not on my account, Sir.“ 

© You will not withdraw if I come? 
© You will not refuſe ſeeing me? 

As you will be no viſiter of mine, 
I muſt be allowed to act accordingly. 
* Had I the leaſt thought of encou- 


* raging your addreſſes, I. would deal 


' with you as openly as is conſiſtent 
„ ich my notions of modeſty and de- 


corum. | | | 
* Perhaps, Madam, from my gay 


* behaviour at Lady Betty Williams's, 


ardent affeRion - 


our fortune, Sir Hargrave, 
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6 think me too ai 
have doubts. of my 
« queſtion my honour,” 7 

* Sir, would be to injure my- 
© ſelk.“ 

© Your objeions, then, dear Madam? 
Give me, I beſeech you, ſome one 
. —_— * a 

© Why, Sir, ſhould you me 
© thus When I have 2 4 it is 
* unneceſſary to look into my own 
mind for the particular reaſons that 
© move me to diſapprove of the addreſſes 
* of a-gentleman whoſe profeſſions of 
e regard for me, notwithſtanding, in- 
title him to civility and acknowledg - 
© ment.” 

By my ſoul, Madam, this is very 


e comic al 


a man, You 
cerity. You. 


1 


« I do not like thee, Dr. Fell: 
60 Le reaſun why, I cannot tell 
yt I don't like thee, Dr. Fell.” 


© Such, Madam, ſeem to me to be your 
© reaſons.” ; 

© You are very pleaſant, Sir. But 
* let me ſay, that if you are in earneſt 
in your profeſſions, you could not 
© have quoted any thing more againſt 
© you n theſe humourous lines; 
© ſince a diſlike of ſuch a nature as is 
implied by them, muſt be a diſlike 
arifing from ſomething reſembling a 
natural averſion ; 1 juſt or not 
is little to the purpoſe.” 
© I was not aware of that, replied 
he: but I hope yours to me is not 
« ſuch a one. | 

* Excuſe me, couſin," ſaid I, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Reeves: but I believe I 
© have talked away the tea - time. 

© I think not of tea, ſaid ſhe. 

© Hang tea, ſaid Mr, Reeves. 7: 

© The devil fly away with the tea- 
© kettle,* ſaid Sir Hargrave; let it 
© not have entrance here, till I have 
«* ſaid what I have farther to ſay. And 
© let me tell you, Miſs Byron, that 
* though you may not have adying 


a «a a 


© lover, you ſhall have a reſolute one : 


for I will not ceaſe purſuing you till 
* you are mine, or till you are the 
© wife of ſome other man. 
He ſpoke this fiercely, and even 
rudely. I was diſguſted as much at 
his manner as with his words. 
I cannot, replied I, but con- 


5 * myſelf on one felicity, ſince 


ve been in your com Sir; 
| UH a n. and 
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© and that is, that in this whole con- 
© yerſation (and, I think it much too 
long) 1 haye not one thing to re- 
© proach myſelf with, or be ſorry for.“ 
, * Your ſervant, Madam,' bowing : 
—* but I am of, the contrary opinion. 


© By Heaven Mydam !' [with anger, 
and an air of inſolence] * I think you 
© have pride, Madam | 
Pride, Sir!“ 
Cruelty— 


* Cruelty, Sir !“ 
© Ingratitude, Madam.“ | 
I thought it was ſtaying to be in- 
fulted. All that Sir John Alleſtree 
had ſaid of him came into my head, 
© Hold, Sir, (for he ſeemed to be go- 
ing on) * pride, cruelty, ingratitude, 
are crimes black enough. If you 
think I am guilty of them, excuſe 
me that I retire for the benefit of re- 
© colletion—" And, making a low 
curtſey, I withdrew in haſte. He 
beſought me to return; and followed 
me to the ſtairs foot. 

He ſhewed bis pride, and his ill-na- 
ture too, before my couſins, when I 
was gone. He bit his lip ; he walked 
about the room: then ſitting down, 
he lamented, defended, cas and 
re-defended himſelf ; and yet befought 
their intereſt with me. 

He was greatly diſturbed, he owned, 
that with ſuch honourable intentions, 
with ſo much POWER to make me hap- 

y, and /ucb a WILL to do fo, he ſhould 

P refuſed ; and this without my aſ- 
ſigning one reaſon for it. 

And my couſins (to whom he again 
referred on that head) anſwering him, 
that they believed me diſengaged in 
my affe ions D — him, he ſaid, if 
he could account, then, for my beha- 
viour to him. 

He, however, threatened Mr. Orme: 
Who, (if any) he ſaid, was the man I 
favourcd. I had acknowledged, that 

neither Greville nor Fenwick were. 

My proud repulſe had ſtung him, he 
owned, He begged that they would 
ſend for me down in their names. 

They liked not the humour he ſeem- 
ed to he in well enough to _—y wit 
his requeſt ; and he ſent up in his own 
name, 

But I returned my compliments; I 
was buſy in writing: [and fo I was— 

to yeu, my Lucy] I hoped Sir Har- 
graye and my coulins would excuſe me, 
put them in to {often my refuſal, 
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This ſtill more diſpleaſed him. He 
beſought their pardon 3 but he would 
haunt me like a ghoſt. In ſpite of 
man and devil, I ſhould be his, he had 
the preſumption to repeat; and went 
away with a flaming face. 

Don't you think, my dear, that my 
couſin Reeves was a little too mild in 
his own houſe; as I am under. his 

ardianſhip? But perhaps he was 

e more patient for that very reaſon ; 
and he 7; one of the beſt · natured men 
in England. And then $0001, a year! 
— Yet why ſhould aman of my coufin's 
independent fortune—But grandeur 
wilt have it's charms | | 

Thus did Sir Hargrave confirm all 
that Sir — Alleſtree had ſaid of his 
bad qualities: and I think I am more 
afraid of him than ever I was of an 
man before. I remember, that hr, 
thievons is one of the bad qualities Sir 

ohn attributed to him: and revenge- 
[ another. Should I ever ſee him 
again on the ſame errand, 1 will be 
more 22 as to my being abſo. 
lutely diſengaged in my affections, if 
I can be ſo without giving him hope, 
leſt he ſhould do private miſchief to 
ſome one on my account, Upon my 
word, I would not, of all the men 
have ever ſeen, be the wife of Sir Har- 
grave Pollexfen. 

And ſo much for this firſt viſit of 
his. I wiſh his pride may be enough 
piqued to make it the laſt. 

ut could you have thought he would 
have ſhewn himſelf ſo ſoon ?— Yet, ht 
had paraded ſo much, before I went 
down, to my couſins, and fo little ex- 

Qed a direct and determined repulſe, 

hat a man of his ſelf-conſequence 
might, perhaps, be allowed to be the 
more eaſily piqued by it. | 

Lady Betty has ſent us notice, that 
on Thurſday next there will be a ball 
at the Opera Houſe in the Hay Mark- 
et, My coufins are to chuſe whit 
they will be; but ſhe inſiſts, that my 
dreſs ſhall be left to her, I am not to 
know what it is to be, till the day be- 


fore, or the very day. If I like it 


not, ſhe will not put me to any ex- 
nce about it. 

You will eaſily imagine, upon ſuch 
an alternative, I ſhall approve of it, 
be it what it will, I have only te- 
yung that I may not be ſo remark- 
ably dreſſed, as to attract the eyes of 
the company : if I am, 1 
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have with any tolerable preſence of 
wp | 


LETTER XVIII. 
MISS BYRON. in CONTINUATION. 


| FRIDAY, FER. 10. 
NE of Mr. Greville's ſervants 
has juft been here with his maſter's 
compliments. So the wretch is come 
to town. I believe 1 thall ſoon be able 
to oblige him : he wiſhes, you know, 
to provoke me to ſay, L hate him. 
burely, I draw inconveniences up- 
on myſelf, by being fo willing to pay 
civility for eſteem. Yet, it is in my 
nature to do fo, and I cannot help it, 
without committing a kind of violence 
on my temper. There is no merit, 
therefore, in my behaviour on ſuch 
occaſions. Very pretty (elt-deception ! 
I ſtudy my own caſe, and (before 1 
conſider) am ready to call myſelf pa- 
tient, and -humoured, and civil, 
and to attribute to myſelf I know not 
how many kind and complaiſant things; 
when I ought, in modeſty, to diſtin- 
guiſh between the virtue and the nec 
th never was uncivil, as I call it, but 
to one young gentlemanz a man of 
quality, (you know who I mean;) and 
that was, becauſe he wanted me to keep 
ſecret his addreſſes to me, for family 
conſiderations, The young woman 
who engages to keep her lover's ſecrets 
in this particular, is often brought into 
a plot againſt herſelf, and oftener (till 
again thoſe to whom ſhe owes unte- 
ſerved honour and duty: and is not 
ſuch a conduct alſo an indirect confeſ- 
ſion, that you know you are engaging 
in ſomething wrong and unworthy ? 
Mr. Greville's arrival vexes me. I 
ſuppoſe it will not be long before Mr. 
Fenwick comes too. I have a good 
mind to try to like the modeſt Mr. 
Orme the better, in ſpite. | 


SAT, MORAN, FER, 11. 

I sKALLhave nothing to trouble you 
with, I think, but ſcenes of courtſhip. 
Sir Rowland, Sir Hargrave, and Mr. 
Greville, all met juſt now at our break - 

«time. 

Sir Rowland came firſt, a little be- 
fore breakfaſt was ready. After en- 
 quiries of Mr. Reeves whether I held 
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in the ſame mind, or not he defired' 
to have the favour of one quarter of an 
hour's converſation with me alone, 
: 75. I have fy yalue this 
oneſt knight. Honeſty, my Lucy, is 
Pig ror amiableneſs, alt 
in one. An honeſt man muſt oppear 
in every light with ſuch advantages, ag 
will make even fnguiarity agreeable, 
I went down dire&t, . 

He met me; and aki my not- 
withdrawn hand, and peering in my 
face, © Mercy !” ſaid he; © the fame 
© kind aſpect! the ſame ſweet and 
© obliging countenance! How can this 
* be? But you muſt be gracious! You 
* evill, Say you will.“ 

© You mult not urge me, Sir Row: 
* land, You will give me pain if you 
lay me under a neceſſity to repeat 
© Repeat what? Dont ſay a re. 
fulal. . Dear Madam, don'tfay a re. 
fuſal! Will you not ſave a life? 
Why, Madam, my poor boy is ab- 
ſolutely and bona broken - heart. 
ed, 1 would have had him come 
with me: but, no, he could not 
bear to teaze the beloved of his foull 
Why there's an inſtance of love now! 
© Not for all his hopes, not for his 
* life's ſake, could he bear to teate you! 
None of your fluttering Jacen dan- 
© dies, now, would have faid this! 
And let not ſuch ſucceed, herd 
* modeſt merit fails I- Mercy You 
* are ſtruck with my plea! „ * 
* don't, God bleſs you now, don't 
* harden your heart on my obſerva- 
© tion, I was reſolved to ſet out in a 
day or two: but 1 will ſtay in town, 
© were it a month, to ſee my boy made 
* happy. And, let me tell you, I 
* would not wiſh him to be happy, un- 
© leſs he could make you ſo— Come, 
come — 

I was a little affected. I was ſilent. 

Come, come, be gracious; be mer - 
« ciful. Dear lady, be a8 ou 
© look to be. One word of comfort for 
my poor boy, I could kneel to you 
for one word of comfort—Nay, I 


© will kneel;* taking hold of my other 
hand, as he ſtill held one; down 
on his knees dropt the honeſt knight. 


I was ſurprized. I knew not what 
to ſay, what to do. I had not the cou- 
rage to attempt to lift him up. Yet, 
to ſee a man of his years, and who 
had given himſelf a claim tomy eſteem, 
had, and, with gliſtening eyes look - 

ing 


* 
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i to me for mercy, as he called it, 
—_ boy ; how = I aſtected. 
But, at laſt, © Riſe, dear Sir Rowland, 
© riſe,” ſaid I: © you call out for mer- 
© cy to me; yet have none upon me. 
© O how you diſtreſs me 
I would have withdrawn my hands; 
but he held them faſt. I ſtamped in ten- 
der paſſion, [I am ſure it was in tender 

10n] now with one foot, now with 
the other; Dear Sir Rowland, riſe; 
© I cannot bear this. I beſeech you 
© riſe!* [And down dropt involunta- 
* rily on one knee. ] What can I fay? 
© Riſe, dear Sir; on my knee I beg of 
© you kneel not to me: indeed, Sir, 
© you greatly diſtreſs me! Pray let 
6 go my hands.” 

ears ran down his cheeks—* And 
© do I diſtreſs you, Madam! And do 
you vouchſaſe to kneel to me?—1 
will got diſtreſs you; for the world, 
© I will not diſtreſs you. 

He aroſe, and let go my hands, I 
aroſe too, abaſhed. He pulled out his 
handkerchief, and haſtening from me 
to the window, wiped his eyes: then 
turning to me, What a fool I am! 
* What a mere child I make of my- 
* felf! How can I blame my boy? 
* O Madam, have you not one word 
* of comfort to ſend by me to my boy? 
* Say, but, you will ſee him. Give 
© him leave to wait on you: yet, poor 
7 ſoul!' (wiping his eyes again) * he 
© would not be able to ſay a word in 


© his own behalf.— Bid me bring him 


to you: bid us come together. 
And fo'I could, and ſo I would, 
© Sir Rowland, if no other expecta- 
* tions were to be formed than thoſe of 
* civility. But I will go farther, to 
* ſhew my regard for you, Sir; letme 
* be happy in your friendſhip and 
« good opinion ; let me look upon you 
* as my father. Let me look upon 


- © Mr. Fowler as my brother; I am not 


* ſo happy as to have either father or 


©* brother. And let Mr. Fowler own 


me as his ſiſter; and every viſit you 
* make me, will both, in theſe 
characters, be dearer to me than be- 


* fore—But, O my father! (already 


* will : ay you 4 not 
* your daughter to an impoſſibility !* 
* Me . whatewill = A 
* of me! What will become of my 
* boy, rather!” 
He turned from me with his hand- 
kerchief at his eyes again, and even 


GRANDISON,' 


ſobbed. Where are all my rp 
© irreſiſtible lady !—But muſt I. 


, 
give 
up my hopes! Muſt my boy be told 
* And yet, do you call me father; 
and do you plead for my indulgence, 
2.00 % * 
* as if you were my daughter 7" 

0 Indeed I do; indeed I muſt, 1 
© have told Mr. Fowler, with fo much 
regard for him, as an honeſt, as a 
S 

Why, that's at 
wounds him, that cuts him to the 
* heart! Vour gentleneſs, your open - 
© neſs—And are you determined? Can 
* there be no hope 

6 * Foauler is * Kathy Sir; 
* and you are my fatber.— t me 
in thoke Luke” Log: m_ 

Accept you! mercy! Accept you! 
Forgive me, Madam, eng 
hand, and preſſing it with his h 3 
vou do me honour in the appe la- 
tion; but if your mind ſhould change 
on conſideration, and from motives 
* of pity—' 

Indeed, indeed, Sir Rowland, it 
cannot change.” 

* Why, then, I, as well as my ne- 
phew, muſt acquieſce with your 

leaſure. But, Madam, you don't 
— what a worthy creature he is. 
© I will not, however teaze you—But 
© how, but how, ſhall I fee Mr. 
© Reeves? I am aſhamed to fee him 
© with this baby in my fate.” 

© And I, Sir Rowland, muſt retire 
before I can appear. Excuſe me, 
* Sir,* (withdrawing) but I hope you 
vill breakfaſt with us. 

© I will drink tea with you, Madam, 
© if I can make myſelf fit to be ſeen, 
« were it but to claim you for my 
* daughter; but yet had much rather 
you would be a farther remove in 
© relation : would to God you would 
let it be niece /—— 

I curtfied, as a daughter might do, 
— with her real father; and with- 


8 6% 


. 

And now, my Lucy, will not 
be convinced, that 1 the — 
pains, (the loſs of dear friends except - 
ed) that a grateful mind can know, is 
to be too much beloved” by a worthy 
heart, and not to be able to return his 
love? | 

My ſheet is ended. With a new 
one I will begin another letter. Yet a 
few words in the margin—! tell you 
not, my dear, of the publick enter- 

tains 
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tainments to which Lady Betty is con- 
tinually contriving to draw me out. 
dhe intends by it to be very obliging, 
and is ſo: but my preſent reluctance to 
go ſo very often, muſt not be overcome, 
as it 
were I to give way to the temptation: 
If it be, your Harrict may turn gadfly, 
and never be eaſy but when the is form- 
ing parties, or giving way to them, 
that may make the home, that hi- 
thertq has been the chief ſcene of her 

leaſures, undelightful to her. Bad 
— are ſooner acquired than ſhaken 


off, as my grandmamma has often told 
us. 


LETTER XIX. 
MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 


Wwe? would have thought that 
a man of Sir Rowland's time 
of life, and a woman ſo young as I, 
could have ſo much diſcompoſed each 
other? I obeyed the ſummons to break - 
faſt, and entered the room at one door, 
as he came in at the other. In vain 
had I made uſe of the ſhort retirement 
to conceal my emotion from my cou- 
fins.” They alſo ſaw Sir Rowland's by 
his eyes, and looked at him, at me, 
and at each other. 
Mercy! ſaid Sir Rowland, in an 
accent that ſeemed between crying and 
laughing, © You, you, you, Madam, 
are a farpeizing lady I, I, I, ne- 
ver was ſo affected in my life. And 
he drew the back of his hand croſs firſt 


one eye, then the other. 

O Sir Rowland, ſaid I, © you are 
a man. How affecting are the 
* vihble emotions of a manly heart!“ 


My couſin ſtill looked as if ſur- 
prized ; but ſaid nothing. 

*0 couſins,” ſaid I, I have 
* found a father in Sir Rowland ; and 
* I acknowledge a brother in Mr. 
Fowler.“ | 

© Beſt of women! Moſt excellent o 
* creatures! And do own me?" 
He ſnatched m 
* What pride do you give me in this 
© open acknowledgment! If it muſt 
© not be niece, why then I will endea- 
* your to rejoice in my daughter, I 
* think. But yet, my boy, my poor 
© boy=-But you are all ; and, 


ibly. would be too eaſily done, \ 


I breathed on 


hand, and kiſſed it. 


he 


ed again Sir Rowland; * nay, if the 
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* with him, I ſay, I muſt not teaze 
you.“ a 4 , 
© What you have been ſaying to 
each other alone, ſaid Mrs. Reeves, 
I cannot tell: but I long to know. 
Why, Madam, Lwill tell you—if 
* I know how You muſt know, that 
I, that I, came as an- ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary from my ſorrowful boy: 
« yet nat deſired; not ſent; I came of 
my own accord, in hopes of getting 
one word of comfort, and to bring 
© matters on, before. I ſet out for Caer» 
© marthen.” bb oh 
The ſervant coming in, and a loud 
rap, rap, rap, on the footman's mu- 
fical inſtrument, the knocker of the 
door, put a ſtop to Sir Rowland's nar- 
rative. In apprehenſion of company, 
my hand, and put it to 
either eye; and Sir Rowland hemmed 


twice or thrice, and rubbed his, the 


better to conceal their redneſs, — 
it made them redder than before. 
ot up, look'd at the glaſs; would 
ave ſung, Toll, doll—* Hem," ſaid he, 
as if the muſcles of his face were in the 
wer of his voice. Merey! all the 
© infant ſtill in my eye—Toll, dal 
* Hem! I would ſing it away, if 1 


could. 
Sir Hargrave entered bowing, ſcrap- 
5 to me, aud with an air not u 
ul. 5 


© Servant, Sir, ſaid the knight, (to 
Sir Hargrave's filent ſalute to him) 
bowing, and looking at the baronet's 
genteel morning-dreſs, and then at his 
own—* Who the deuce is he, whif- 
ing to Mr. Reeves; ho then pre- 
ſented each to the other oy , 
The baronet _ approached me; I 
© have, Madam, a thouſand | 


to aſk. ' 
Inde I bavo=mAnd moſt hearty 
In ave 

© do] beg —* | 5 
* You are forgiven, Sir. 
But I will not be fo cally for- 

© given,” r 
Mercy l' whiſj the knight to 


Mr. Reeves, I don't like'n. niy 
: N no wonder, at this rate? 
© You 


„thank you— And 
, tis a fine gwen of 8 man! — 
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* can withſtand bim But a word to 
© the wiſe, Mr. Reeves !—Hem! I am 
6 a little eaſier than-I was.” 
. He turned from my coufin with fuch 
an air, as if, from contraſted pleaſure 
and pain, he would again have ſung 
Toll, doll. 2 ; 

The ſervant came in with the break- 
faſt; and we had no ſooner ſar down, 
as before, than we were alarmed by 
another modern rapping. Mr. Reeves 
was called out, and returned, introduc- 
ing Mr. Greville. 

© Who the deuce is he? whiſpered 
o me Sir Rowland, as he fat next me, 
before Mr. Reeves could name him. 
Mr. Greville profoundly bowed to 
me, I aſked after the health of all our 
friends in Northamptonſhire. | 

Have you ſeen Fenwick, Madam: 

« A log 1 thought be had pl 

tf ! I thou e a 
C -_ on I milled him for tire 
* days—But," (in a voice) © if you 
© have not Ab him, I have fol: a 
© march upon him — Well, I had ra- 
ther aſk bi pardon than he thould 
ak mine. I rejoice to ſee you well, 
Madam! (raiſing his voice) But 
.< what !'—looking at my eyes. 

© Colds are very rife in London, Sir.” 

© I am glad it is no worſe; for your 
4 grandmamma, and all friends in the 
© country, are well.” 

© I have found a papa, Mr. Gre- 
© ville,* (referring to Sir Rowland) 
ſince I came to town, ar 
s an gives me leave to call him 
7 


No n —1 hope, Sir Rowland, 
© you * ſon," ſaid Mr. Greville; 
© the relation comes not about that 
3 1 And ed, as he 
uſed wo 40 25 his own — 

© 'The very queſtion I was going to 
put, by ne. ſoul!” ſaid vn 7 nw A 

P my 22 but I have 
© a nephew, gen —AV rett 

-< young fellow! And I have this 4 
© ſay before you all, (I am downright 
. © Dunttable) I had much rather call 
© this lady azece, than daxghter.” And 
then the knight forced a laugh, and 
| looked round upon us all. 

O Sir Rowland, replied I, ( I have 
© uncles, more than on ama niece : 

but I have not had for many years till 
. - . now the happineſs of a father. 
And do you own me, Madam, be- 
fore all this gay company : The firſt 


time I beheld you, I remember I call 
ed you a perfect paragon. Why, Ma- 
dam, you are the moſt excellent of 
* women!” TE 3 "ts 

Wi are ſo much convinced of this, 
Sir Rowland, ſaid the baronet, 
© that L don't know, but Miſs B 's 
chuſing you for a fatber, in of an 
uncle, may have ſaved two or three 
r laugh 

then he lau His 

yas the more Pw. — as it ſoftened 
the ſhockingneſs of his expreſſion. 

Mr. Greville' and the net had 
been in company twice beforein North- 
1 at the races: but now- 
and-then looked upon each other with 
envious eyes; and once or twice were 
at croſs- ſes: but my particular 
notice of knight made all paſs 
lightly over. | 

Sir Rowland went firſt away. He 
claimed one word with his daughter, 
in the character of a father. 

I withdrew with him to the farther 

© Not one word of comfort? not ane 
word, Madam—to my boy? whif- 
pered he. 

© My compliments, ing low) 


to my brother, Sir. I with as 


well and as happy as I think he de- 
4 ſerves to be.“ 

Well, but —well, but 

Only remember, Sir Rowland, that 
vou act in character. I followed you 
«* hither, on the ſtrength of your au- 
© thority, as a Father; I beg, Sir, 
* that you will preſerve to me that 
character. 

Why, God in heaven bleſs my 
« daughter, if only daughter you can 
© be. Too well do I underſtand you! 
© I will ſee how my poor nephew will 


take it. If it can be no ot iſe, I 


vill prevail upon him, I think, to go 
6 ied 4 with me to Caermarthen for a 
few months—But as to thoſe two fine 
« gentlemen, Madam—it would grieve 
me ('tis a folly to deny. it) to fay L 


© have ſeen the man that is to ſupplant 


my nephew,” ab 

1 wil act in character, Sir Row- 
© land: as your daughter, you have a 
right to know my ſentiments on this 
© ſubjet—You have not yet ſeen the 
man you ſeem to be afraid of. 

* You are all goodneſs, Madam 


my daughter —and I cannot bear. it!' 


He ſpoke this loud ich to be 
He {poks-this-Jou 3 
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heard; and Mr. Greville and the ba- 
ronet both, with ſome emotion, roſe, 
and turned about to us. | 

Once more, Sir Rowland, faid I, 
* my compliments to my 
* Adicu!” | 

God in heaven bleſs you, Madam! 
that's all—Gentlemen, your ſervant. 
* Mrs. Reeves, your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, Madam, (to me) 
© you will allow me, and my nephew 
too, one more viſit, I hope, before I 
© {et out for Caermarthen. T 

I curtſfied, and joined my couſins. 
Away went the knight, bruſhing the 

d with his hat at his going out. 

r. Reeves waited on him to the out- 
ward door. | 

Bye, bye, to you, Mr. Reeves! 
with ſome emotion, as my couſin told 
me afterwards—* A wonderful crea- 
© ture! By mercy, a wonderful crea- 
ture away with my heart full; 
* yet am pleaſed; I know not why, 
neither, that's the jeſt of it— Bye, 
© Mrs. Reeves, I can ſtay no longer. 

An odd mortal, fad the man of 
the tea! But he ſeems to know on 
* which fide his bread is butter'd.” 

, po as old fellow] 3 
man of the country But I rejoice 
he has not a 6s; that's Al. F 

A good many frothy things paſſed 
not worth relating. wanted them 
both to be gone. ſeemed each 
to think it time; but looked as if nei- 
ther cared to leave the other behind 


- 


5 


At lat Mr. Greville, who hinted to 
we, that he knew I loved not too long 
an intruſion, bowed, and, politely 

„ took his leave. 

net began with apologizing 

for his behaviour at taking Pave on his 
Iaſt vice. 28 

Some gentlemen, I ſaid, had one 

way, ſome another, of expreſſing them - 


ſelves on particular occaſions: he had 


thought fit to ſhew me what was his. 


He ſeemed a little diſconcerted. But 


N ing himſelf, he could 
t indeed excuſe himſelf, he faid, for 
ving then called me crue/—Cruel he 
ho ſhould not find me—Proud— 
knew not what pride was—Ungrate- 


fub—]1 could not be guilty of ingrati- | 


tude, He me to forgive his 
Ptorineſs—He had (as he 

been aſſured that my affettions were 
abſolutly diſengaged) that the ptopo- 


= . 


lieve t 
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ſals he had to make, would have been 
and ſo poſitive a 22 


without any one reaſon 
on is firſt rid, had DF back his 


ws (he owned, he ſaid, that he had 
pride) and made him forget that 
he was addreſſing himſelf to a woman 
who deſerved and met with the venera- 


tion of every one who wat pn her. 
He next expreſſed himſelf with appro 
henſions on Mr. Greville's arrival in 
town. He ſpoke lightly of him. Mr. 
Greville, I doubt not, will ſpeak. as 
Alightly of Sir Hargrave. And if I be- 
em both, I fancy I ſhall not in- 

either. 5: 55.6 
Mr. Greville's arrival, I ſaid, ought 
not to concern me. He was to do as 
he thought fit. I was only deſirous to 
be allowed the ſame free-agency that 1 

was ready to allow others. 
That could not be, he faid. Every 
man who ſaw me, muſt wiſh me to 
be his; and endeavour to obtain his 


wiſhes. 1 ; 


And then making vehement profeſ- 
fions of love, he offered me large ſettle- 
ments, and to put it in my power to do 
all the that he knew it was in my 
heart to do—and that I ſhould preſcribe 
to him in every thing as to place of re- 
dence, er” 4 even to the going 
abroad to France, to Italy, and where - 
ever I pleaſed. 

To all which I anſwered as before; 
and when he inſiſted upon my reaſons 
for refuſing him, I frankly told him, 
though I owned it was with ſome re- 
luctance, that I had not the opinion of 
his morals that I muſt have of thoſe of 
the man to whom I gave my hand in 


marriage. 


© Of my morals, Madam!” (ſtarting, 
and his colour went and came) * My 
* morals, Madam — I thought he 
looked with malice; but I was not in- 
timidated: and yet my couſins looked at 
me with ſome little ſurprize for my plain- 
dealing, though not as blaminy me. 

© Be not diſpleaſed, Sir, with my. 
© freedom. You call upon me to 


© objetions. I mean not to upbraid 
© you; that is not 'my buſineſs; but 
* thus called upon, I mult repeat 


© I opt.” 
R 
© Indeed, Sir ve, you 
© pardon me on this . if 1 re- 
« peat that I have not that opinion of 
* your thoralg—" n 
. 1 « Very 


4 >: 


* 


rude, I value myſelf on my open- 


- 
. 
0 


- 


; 6 Adieu. 
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Very well, Madam! 


.* © That I muſt have of thoſe of the 


"frm. "bn 9 8 nat 
© build my hopes happineſs 
© and to Br aka entruſt my 
s future, This, Sir, is a very mate 
Axial conſideration with me, t ough 

am not fond of pling upon it, ex- 
< cept'on . N becaſions, and to pro- 
© per perſons: but, Sir, let me add, 
© that T am determined to live longer 
© *fingle. I think it too early to en- 


gage in a life of care: and if I do 


got meet with a man to whom I can 


give my whole heart, I never will 


© marry at*all !' [O, how maliciouſly 
ooked the man !J—* You are angry, 


Sir Hargrave,” added I; © but you 
'© have no right to be ſo. You addreſs 
me as one who is her own miſtreſs. 


© And though T would not be thought 


« nefs of heart“. 2 
He aroſe from his ſeat. He walked 
about the room muttering, * You have 


no opinion of my morals? — By Hea- 


- 


<'ren, Madam ! — But I will bear it 
© all—Yet, © No opinion of my mo- 
„% rals!“ -I cannot bear that.“ 

He then clenched his fiſt, and held 
it up to his head; and ſnatching up 
his hat, bowing to the ground to us 
all, his fate crimſoned over, (as the 
time before) he withdrew, 

Mr. Reeves attended him to the 
door Not like my morals !* ſaid he. 
© 'I have enemies, Mr. Reeves.—Nvt 
© like my morals —Miſs Byron treats 
© politely every body but me, Sir. Her 
© ſcorn may be repaid would to God 
© I could fay, with fcorn, Mr. Reeves 
Excuſe my warmth, 
s Adieu.“ m7 5 

And into his chariot he ſtept, pull- 
ing up the glaſſes with violence; and, 


as Mr. Reeves told us, rearing up his 


head to the top of it, as he' ſat fwell- 
And away it drove. 


Ing. | 
| Ani menacing airs, and abrupt de- 


parture, terrified me. I did not re- 
cover myſelf in an hour. | 
A fine huſband for'your ' Harriet 


would this half-madman make! —0 


Mr. Fowler, Sir Rowland, Mr. Orme, 
what good men are you, to Sir Har- 

ve! Should I have known half fo 
much as I do of his ill qualities, had 
J not refuſed him? Drawn in by his 
profeſſrons of love, . and by 80001. a 


„Fear, I might have married hn; and, 


and ia with a widow fiſter, * who keeps 
"an inn in Smithfield, © 1 have a mind 
to like him, and this makes me more 
particular about him, 


A 
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when too late, found myſelf miſeràble, 
yoked with a tyrant ind madman, for 
the remainder of a life begun with 
Happy proſpects, and glorying in every 
dne's love. r | 


LETTER xx. 
ds BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 


MoNTDAY, vB. 13. 

Have received my uncle's long let- 

1 ter; and I thank him for the pains 
he hath taken with me. He is very 
good. But m dmamma and my 
aunt are equally fo z and, in the main, 
much kinder, in acquittin me of ſome 
charges which he is 'pleafed to make 
upon his poor Harriet. But, either 
for caution or reproof, I hope to be 
the better for his letter, 
James is et out for Northampton- 
mire : pray receive him kindly. He 
is honeſt; and Sally has given me 2 


hint, as if a ſweetheart is in his head; 


if fo, his impatience to leave London 
may be accounted for. My grand- 
mamma has obſerved, that young peo- 
le A (mall or * fortunes would not 
be Uiſcouraged from ying : who 
that could Þe maſters of wiſtieſe 
would be ſervants? The honeſt poor, 
as ſhe has often faid, are 2 very valu- 
able part of the creation. 
Mr. Reeves has ſeen ſeveral foot- 
men, but none that he gave me the 
trouble of \peaking to ul] juſt now; 
when a wel leviipe young man, about 
twenty-ſix years of age, offered him- 
ſelf, and whom,Thelieve, I Mall like. 


Mrs. Reeves ſeems mightily taken with 


him. "He is well behaved, has a very 


- fenfible took, and ſtems to merit a 


better ſervice. DS RR 
r. Reeves has written for a cha- 


" rafter of him to the laſt maſter he lived 


with ; Mr. Bagenhall, a young 67 


tleman in the neighbourhood o 


ing: of whom he 'fpeaks well in the 
main; but modeſtly opjected to his 
hours, and free Way of life. The 
young man came to ton but yeſterday, 


| * name is een : he 

aſks pretty high wages; but wages o 

een Arrant are *. 
| u 


kungen irrer 


_— 7 


« Aud, , we AS" a6 ans 7 a a . a at. aw as 2 ae a * — Ld . a <4 and rod. 
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Nite, What ie. fort or His 
wha KP 0 An honeſt 3 
ſhould be enabled to lay up ſomething 
for age and infirmity. Hire him at 
© once,” Mrs. Reeves ſays. She will 
be anſwerable for his honeſty from his 
looks, and from his anſwers to the 
queſtions au. nn 

Sir Hargrave has bee in. 
Mrs. Reeves, Miſs Clements, — 7 * 
were in the back room together, W 
had — tea; and I Freud myſel 
to his melſage, as engaged. 

He ne. 
Reeves: ſometimes high, ſometimes 
humble. He had not intended, he 
ſaid, to have renewed his viſits. My 
diſdain had ſtung him to the heart: yet 
he could not . away. He called 
E names. He was determined 1 

ould be his; and ſwore to it. A 
man of his fortune to be refuſed by a 
lady, who had not (and whom he 
wiſhed not to have) an anſwerable 
fortune, and no preferable liking to 
any other man; There Sir Hargrave 
was miſtaken; for I like almoſt every 
man I know better than him: ] his per- 
ſon not contemptible; {And then, my 
couſin ſays, he ſurveyed himſelf from 
head to foot at the glaſs] was very, 
very unaccountable 

e aſked if Mr. Greville came up 
with any hopes. 

Mr. 1 told him that I was of- 
fended at his coming, and he was ſure 
he would not be te better for hit 


1 J glad of that, he ſaid. *There 
© were two or three free things, pro- 
ceeded be, ſaid to me in converſation 
* by Mr, Greville, which I knew not 
* well what to make of; but 

* ſhall pals, if he has no more to boa 

6 a than Ar know Mr. . 
* bluſteria er; but I with t 
oy g r Mit Byron were to de- 
x pend when the ſword's point between 
* us. TI would pot come into ſo | jag 
J 0 4 compromiſe with him as - 
* vack bas done. But ſtill the im- 
* putipg want of morgls to me ſticks 
„ ch ing. Surely I am gehe He. 
an point of morals, than eithe 

« Lille or 1 , hat man on 
* earth dork not take liberties with the 
© {ex ? Hey, you kyow, Mr. Reeves! 
©. Women were made for us; apd they 
* like us not the worſe for lovin them. 


* Want of _morgh — and objected u 


my friends were upon 


me by, a l 
© by,ny foul 18.1 72 Fetter 
nns 5 fore. matrir 


; Mr. Reeves was too patient with 
him. He is à mild man; yet wants 
not ſpirit, my couſin ſays, on occa - 
ſion. x gave Sir ame the 1 4 
ing; who went away, Iwearing that 
I ſhould' be his, in ſpite of map or 
„„ ler 2 oC 4 
, 
*,- MONDAY NIGHTs 
Mx. Greville came in the evening. 
He begged to be allowed but ten words 
with me in the next room. I deſired 
to be excuſed, © You know, Sir, ſaid 
I, © that I never complied with a re- 
«* queſt of this nature at Selby Houſe.” 
He looked hard at my couſins ; and 
firſt one, then the other, went out. Hg 
then was ſolicitous to know what were 
Sir Hargrave's expectations from mc. 
He expreſſed himſelf uncafy upon his 
account. He ho ſuch a man as 
that would not be encouraged. Yet 


his ample fortune—Womay l woman! 


— But he was neither a wiſer nor 3 
better man than himſelf : and he hoped 
Miſs Byron would not give a — 2 
ence to fortune, merely againſt a man 
who had been her admirer for ſo lon 
a time ; and who wanted neither wil 
nor power to make her happy. * 
It was very irkſome to me, I an- 
ſwered, to be obliged ſo often to re- 
peat the ſame things to him. I would 
not be thought affronting to any body, 
eſpecially to a neighbour with whom 
terms: but 
I did not think myſelf anſwerable to 
him, or to any one out of my own fa- 
mily, for my viſitors ; or for whom my 
cou Reeves's thought fit to receiva 
as theirs, - *1 

Would I give him an aſſurance, that 
Sir Hargrave. thould have no encou- 
ragement ? 
e No, Sir, I will not. Would not 
1 that to give you, indirectly, a 


© kind of controul over me? Wauld 


.* nat that be to encourage a hope, 
zv 


6 that] never vill encourage 

I love not my own foul, Madam, 
© as I love you: I muſt, and will per- 
« ſevere, 171 thought Sir Hargrave 
had the leaſt hope, by the great God 
Hof heaven, I thought Sir, Hargrave 
n 
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* formerly 
another gentleman, gave me pain 
* enough. 
* own days might be numbered as well 


paſſed between you and 
In ſuch an enterprize your 


as another's, But I enter not into 
this ſubjet— Henceforth be ſo good 
as not to impute incivility to me, if 
I deny myſelf to your viſits.” 


I would have withdrawn. 
* Dear Miſs Byron,* (ep ing be- 
tween me and the door) leave me 


not in anger, If matters muff ſtand 
as they were, I hope you can, I hope 
you will, aſſure me, that this Sir 
opling— . 

What right have you, Sir, to any 
aſſurance of this nature from me ?* 

* None, Madam, but from your 
goodneſs—Dear Miſs Byron, con- 
deſcend to ſay, that this Sir Har- 
grave ſhall not make any impreſſion 


on your heart. For his ſake ſay it, 


if not for mine, - I know you care 
not what becomes of me; yet, let 
not this milk-faced, and tyger- 


hearted fop, (for that is his charac- 


ter) obtain favour from you. Let 
your choice, if it muſt fall on an- 
other man, and not on me, fall on 
one to whoſe ſuperior merit, and to 
whoſe good fortune, I can ſubſcribe. 
For your own fame's ſake, let a man 
of unqueſtionable honour be the hap- 
py man; and vouchſafe, as to a 
neighbour, and as to a well-wiſhing 
friendonly,(I aſk it not in the light of 
a lover) to tell me that Sir Hargrave 
Pollexfen ſhall not be the man.” 

What, Mr. Greville, let me aſk 
you, is your buſineſs in town ?* 

My chief buſineſs, Madam, you 
may gueſs at. I had a hint of this 
man's intentions given me; and that 
he has the vanity. to think he ſhall 
ſueceed. But, if I can be aſſured 
that you will not be prevailed upon 
in favour of a man, whoſe fortune is 
fo ample— 


ill then return to North- 


* You wi 


 amptonſhire ?* 


© Why, Madam, I can't but fa 
that now I am in town, and that 

have beſpcke a new equipage, and- 
ſo-forth—" * 

« Nay, Sir, it is nothing to me, 
what you will or will not do: only 
be pleaſed to remember, that as in 
Northamptonſhire your viſits were to 


© my uncle Selby, not to me, hey 
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I am but tos well acquainted with 
© your raſhneſs, Mr. Greville. What 


vill be here in London to my couſin 
© Reeves's only. 

Too well do I know that you can 
© becruel if you will : but is it your 
« pleaſure that Treturn to the country? 


is ſurely to do as he 
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My NN Sir !—Mr. Greville 
leaſes. I only 
wiſh to be allowed the ſame liberty. 
© You are fo very delicate, Miſt 
Byron! fo very much afraid of giv. 
ing the leaſt advantage 
And men are fo ready to take ad- 
But yet, Mr. Greville, not 
ſo delicate as juſt. I do aſſure you, 
that if I were not determined 
© Determined !— Yes, yes! You can 
be feady, as Mr. Selby calls it! I 
never knew ſo determined a woman 
in my life. I own, it was a little 
inconvenient for me to come to town 
juſt now: and ſay, that you would 
wiſh me to leave London ; and that 
neither this Sir Hargrave, nor that 
other man, your new father's ne- 
phew, (what do you call him ? Fore- 
gad, Madam, I am afraid of theſe 
new relations) ſhall make any im- 
preſſion on your heart; and that you 
will not withdraw when I come here; 
and I will ſet out next week ; and 
write this very night to let Fenwick 
know how matters ſtand, and that J 
am coming down but little the better 
for my journey : and this may fave 
you ſeeing your other tormentor, as 
your coulin Lucy fays you once call- 
ed that poor devil, and the till poorer 
devil before you. 
© Yeu are fo raſh a man, Mr. Gre- 
ville, (and other men may be as raſh 
as you) that I cannot ſay but it 
would ſave me ſome pain.” 
O take care, take care, Miſs Byron, 
that you expreſs yourſelf ſo cautiouſ- 
ly, as to give no advantage to a poor 
og, who would be glad to takea jour- 
to the fartheſt part of the globe to 
oblige you. But what ſay you about 
this Sir Hargrave, and about 
new brother Let me tell you, Ma- 
dam, I am ſo much afraid of thoſe 
whining, inſinuating, creeping dogs, 
attacking you on the fide of your 
compaſſion, and be d—-n'd to them, 
Orme for that). that I have 2 
eclaration. And now, Madam, 


can't you give it with your uſuy/ 


caution ? Can't you give it, as I 


ut it, as to a xc benr, as to % 
8 ab, « dell. 
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e well-eviſher, and ſo forth j not as to 
CA EF = AS. 02> 44 

Well, then, Mr. Greville, as a 
© neighbour, as a well-wiſher 5” and 
« fince you own it was inconvenient to 
your affairs to come up—1 adviſe 
« you to go down again.“ 

*The devil! how have you hit it! 
© Your delicacy ought to thank me 
« for the loop-hole. The condition, 
Madam, the condition, if I take 
your neighbourly advice 4 

* Why, Mr. Greville, I do moſt 
« ſincerely declare to you, as to a 
« neighbour and well-wiſher, that I 
* never yet have ſeen the man to whom 
I can think of giving my hand. 
Les, you have! By Heaven 2 
© have! (ſnatching my hand:) you ſhall 
* give it to me /'—And the — 1 
wretch preſſed it ſo hard to his mouth, 
me he made prints upon it with his 
tee th. 
© Oh! cried I, withdrawing my 
hand, furprized, and my face, as I 
could feel, all in a glow. 

And, * Ob” ſaid he, mimickin 
(and ſnatching my other hand, as 
would haye run from him) and pat- 
ting it, ſpeaking through his cloſed teeth, 
© You may be glad you have a hand 
left. By my ſoul, I could eat you! 

This was your diſconſolate, fallen- 
ſpirited Greville, Lucy! 

I ruſhed into the company in the 
next room. He followed me with an 
ther unconcerned, and beg- 
ged to look at my hand; whiſperin 
to Mrs, Reeves; © By Jupiter,” ſaid 
he, © Thad like to have eaten up your 
* lovely couſin! I was beginning with 
© her hand. 

I was more offended with this in- 
ſtance of his aſſurance and unconcern, 
than with the freedom itſelf; becauſe 
that had the a ance of his uſual 

ty with it. I thought it beſt, 

er, not to be too ſerious upon it. 

But next time he gets me by himſelf, 
he ſhall eat u my $. 

At taking Grave; he h his mad 
flight had not diſcompoſed me. * See, 
© Miſs Byron, ſaid he, what you 
© get by making an honeſt fellow deſ- 
4 heb wes you infiſt upon my 
* leaving the town? As a neighbour, 
© 3s 4 well-ayj/ber, you adviſe it, 
Madam? Come, come, don't be 
* afraid of ſpeaking after me, hen I 
© endeavour to hit your cue,” 
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© know. what. you have declared 
Angel of a women] faid he again 
through his ſhut tecth, ws, 
I left him, and went up ſtairs; 
glad I had got rid of hin. 5 
He has ſince ſeen Mr. Reeves, and 
told him he will make me one viht 
more before he leaves London. And 
pray tell her, ſaid he, that I hare 
* actually written to my brother - ter- 
mentor, Fenwick, that I am return - 
© ing to Northamptonſhire.” I 
I told you, that Miſs Clements wos 
with me when Sir Hargrave came lait. 
I like her every time I fee her better 
han before. She has a fine under- 
anding ; and if languages, accord- 
ing to my grandfather's obſervation, 
need not be deemed an inuiſpenſuble 
part of learning, ſhe may be looked - 
upon as learned. Md 
She has engaged me to breakfaſt 
with her to-morrow morning ; when 
ſhe is to ſhew me her books, needle- 
works, and other curioſities. Shall 
I not fancy myſelf in my Lucy's clo- 
ſet? How continually, amid all this 
fluttering ſcene, do I think of my dear 
friends in Northamptonſhire ] Expreſs 
for me love, duty, gratitude, every 
ſentiment that fills the heart of your 


HARRIET BrROR. 


LETT ER A.. 


MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 
TVESDAY MORN» t. The 

Have paſſed an agreeable two hours 
with Miſs Clements, and am jutt 
returned. She is extremely ingenious, 
and perfectly unaffetel. I am told 
that ſhe writes finely; and is a Ma- 
dame de Sevigne to her correſpondents. 
I hope to be one of them. But ſhe has 
not, I find, ſuffered her pen to run 
away with her needle ; nor her read- 
ing to interfere with that I 
which the beſt judges hold fo indiſ- 
penſable in the character of a good 
I revere her for this, as her example 
may be produced as one, in anſwer to 
ſuch as object (I am afraid ſometimes 


too. juſtly, but I hope too generally) 


ethinks, 


againſt learning in women. 
however, 
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however, I would not have learning 
the principal diſtinction of the woman 

love. And yet, where talents are 
given, ſhould we. wiſh them to be 
either uncultivated or unacknowledg- 


cd? Surely, Lucy, we may pronounce, 


that where no duty is neglected for the 
2cquirement; where modeſty, delicacy, 
and a teachable ſpirit, are preſerved, 
as characteriſticks of the ſex, it need 
pot be thought a diſgrace to be ſup- 

ſed to know ſomething. | 
Miſs Clements is happy, as well as 
— Harriet, in an aunt that loves 

She has a mother living, who is 
too great a felf-lover, to regard any 
body elſe as ſhe ought. She lives as 
far off as York, and was ſo unnatural 
a parent, to this good child, that her 
aunt was not eaſy till the got her from 
her. Mrs. Wimburn oaks upon her 
as her daughter, and intends. to leave 
her all the 18 worth, 

The old lady was not very well; 
but ſhe obliged us with her agreeable 
company for half an hour. 

Miſs Clements and I agreed to fall 


in occaſionally upon each other with- 


out ceremony. 

I ſhould have told you, that the laſt 
maſter of the young man, William 
Wilſon, having given him in writing 
a very good character, I have enter- 
tained him; and his firſt ſervice was 
attending on me to Miſs Clements. 

Lady Betty called here in my ab- 
ſence. She is, it ſeems, very full of 
the drefles, and mine in particular: 
but I muſt know nothing about it as 
yet. We are to go to her houſe to 
dreſs, and to proceed from thence in 
chairs. She is to take care of every 
thing. You ſhall know, my Lucy, 
what figure I am to make, when J 
know it myſelf. 

The baronet alſo called at my cou- 
fins while I was out. He ſaw only 
Mr. Reeves: he ſtaid about a quarter 
of an hour. He was very moody and 

ullen, it ſeems. uite another man, 

Mr. Reeves ſaid, than he had ever 
{een him before. Not one laugh; not 
ene file: all that fell from his lips 
was Yes, or No;.or, by way of in- 
vective againſt the ſex, it was The 
devi] of a ſex.” It was a curſed 
thing, he ſaid, that a man could nei- 
ther ba happy with, them, nor. without 
them,  Devs's baits was another of 


% 
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his compliments to us. He hardly 
mentioned my name. | 
Mr. Reeves at laſt began to railly 
him upon his mogdineſs; and plainly 
ſaw, that to avoid ſhewing more of his 
2 (when, he had not à right ta 
ew any) to a man of Mr. Reeves's 
conſideration, , and in his own houſe; 
he went away the ſooner. His foot- 
man and coachman, he believed, had 
an ill time of it; for, without reaſon 
he curſed them, ſwore at them, and 
threatened them. | 
What dogs the man haunt us for 2 
Why brings he ſuch odious humour 
to Mr, Reeves's? . 5 | 
But no pore «My a man, of of 
any thing elſe, till my next. Yo 
adieu, my. Lucy. ; 


LETTER xxn. 
MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 


| WEDNESDAY MORN. FER» 15. 
AR: Greville took leave of us 
yeſterday evening, in order to 
et out this morning, on his return 
home. He would fain haveen 
me for half an hour alone; but I would 
not oblige him. 
He left London, he ſaid, with ſome 
regret, becanſe of the fluttering Sir 
Hargrave, and the creepmg Mr. Fowler; 
but depended upon my declaration, that 
I had not in iber of them {cen the 
man I could encourage. Fither of 
them were the words he thoſe to uſe; 
for, in compliment to himſelf, he would 
not repeat my very words, that I had 
not yet ſeen any man to whom I could 
give my hand. Sh Il I give you a few 
particulars of what paſſed between me 
and this very whunſical man ?—I will, 
He had beep enquiring, he faid, into 
the character and pretenſions of my 
brother Fowlerz and intended, if he 
could bring Qrme and him together, 
to make a match between them, who 
ſhould out-whine the other. 
Heroes, I told him, ought not te 
make a jeſt of thoſe Who, o ceompa- 
riſon, gave them all their advantages. 
owed, and called himſclt wy 
ſervant—Ang, with an affected laugh, 
© Yet, Madam, 225 Madam, T am 
not afraid of theſe pipi 2 though 
you have compaſſion for ſuch a0. 


4 Ne fellowe, vet you have 2 
6 compiſhon. » 

© Refpcaful lose, Mr. 'Grevill 
« & not Al — 
„ Wenk head, or Faint heart; an 


* more titan the contirity is of a 
« ſpirit." 

io, Madam. But yt] 
4 am not IG of theſe 'two men.” 


Von have no re to be er 


11 hope not. n. 
© You will find, dir at lat, = 
u had better ne my meaning: n 
obvious en 
80 I Have no mind to hang, 
© drown, or piſtot myſelf,” 

Mr. Grevllle till: vet it would 
© be well if there were not many Mr. 
©- Greviltles." 

I take your meaning, Madam. 
© You have explained it heretofore. 
< Tt is, that T am'a Rbertine ;/ that 
e have 'aJl one dmalett; and that I 
© can fay nothing new, ara i is Wor- 
thy of your Attention — There, Ma- 
dam! may*I not de abways fure of 
8 Wet Wye 9 conſtrue it 


* wiſh, Weir, that my eie 
* would give me leave to behave to 
* bim as my neighbour, — 
And could us 9 ſup — 
ing love out 
it cannot 0 Cen be, Þ you, in ces, 


We me as your neighbour?* 
hy not, Sir * 


© Becauſe I believe you hate me; 


uud 1 only want you to tell me that 
* you do. 
* I hope, Sir, I mall never have rea- 
fon given mel to Rate any man.“ 
But if you hate u one man more 
of — another, is it not: me? * was 


_—_— moe el nie ar is not 


' ſuſceptible er peer or hatred?” 

© She is too 

* and as for / e, 
to be yet come! 


When it. is comet will come 
* with a ve 


ngeance; Th 
© Daker l 1, 640 1, fil 
gg 1 can't bear to ſee 


her th time ſeems not 


* you ſmile why don't you be 2 
atme Angel of 4 creature! 
is weth againecl d, don't finile: I 
_* cannot beag ale 
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to hate any np 4 14 


The devil pi nent che 
_ ſhoeki ing Seen. *I alt "of be 


WE. 


mo 
cht mind 


= I 


- © The man is out of his ri 
Mrs. Reeves. I. | 


in his company, 

I wonld ieren He be- 
ſought me to ſtay; and ſtood between 
me and the door, I Was an ö 
He whimfically ſtamped Oblig- 
ing creature! I be ht you to 
forbear ſmiling Lou Do, 


* God for ever bleſs you, my 
© Mifs Byron, let tue be favoured yup 
another frown?”- / = 

Strange man! and bold: 45 firanget . J 
T would have preſſe to the door; but 
he fet his back agarnſt it, 

Theſe are the azts, you know, Luey, 
for which I uſed to Mele him. 
Pi gad I, vexed to be hindered 
from withdrawing. 

© Another, another ſuch a frown,” 
Faid the -confident man, and I am 
© happy!—The laſt has left no trace 
upon your features; it vaniſhed be- 
fore I could well behold it. Another 
'© frown, I beſeech you; another piſh.“ 

I was really angry. Bear wit- 
© neſs,* [looking around him] bear 
© witneſs! once did Miſs 5 
deavour to frown? and, to oblige 
«© whott?—Her Greville! 

s 4. Greville, you had better 

19 1] was vexed. I knew not 
wag going to {7 
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Mad land ſo I am. Mad f, 


you. I care not Who knOwS it. 'W 
don't 


my hand, but I ſtarted back 


you hate me He 2 | 
* ,own that you never yet loved them 
hd loved you. Such is-your gra- 
<titude — kate me.“ 8 
T was ſilent, and turned from hin 


peevillity. 
© Why, then, Fes if I had αν, 
not but um) you dne; 


I Will lock town With eb 


ane — 2 OY 


pute rap 1 0 5 
- of che viſit ——— 


It was the baronet. 
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_ - © He is not your & Mr. Gre- 
ville, faid I afraid that fomething 
affronting might paſs between two 
ſpirits fo unman the one in an 
humour ſo whimſical, the other very 
likely to be moody. | 5 
Frue, true, replied he. I will 
he all filence and obſer vation. But 
I hope you will not noa be for re- 
4 tiring,” iy 273 - | 

It would be too particular, thought 
I, if I am :* yet I ſhould have been 
glad to do ſo : ry 

The baronet paid his reſpects to every 
one in a very ſet and formal manner; 
nor diſtinguiſhed me. 

« Silly, as vain!” thought I: hand- 
* ſome fop! to ĩmagine thy diſpleaſure 
of conſequence to me.” | 
* © Mr. Greville, ſaid Sir Hargrave, 
* the town-I underſtand is going toloſe 
* YOU: 2:4 | 

5 The town, Sir Hargrave, can- 
not be ſaid to have found me. 

How can a man of your gallantry 
and fortune find himſelf employment 
in the country, in the winter, I won- 
« der: | 

Very eaſily, when he has uſed him- 
© ſelf to it, Sir Hargrave, and has ſeen 
abroad, in greater perfection than 
.© you can have them here, the kind of 
* diverſions you all run after with fo 
© keen an appetite.” 

In greater perfection! I queſtion 
* that, Mr. Greville : and I have been 
© abroad; though too early, I own, to 
make critical obſervations. 
Tou may queſtion it, Sir Hargrave; 
* but I don't. Xa; 
Have we not from Italy the moſt 


OO 


© from thence, and from France, for 
our money, the moſt famous dancers 
in the world? | 
No, Sir; they ſet too great a value 
© in Italy, let me tell you, upon their 
* fineſt voices, and upon their fineſt 
* compoſers too, to them turn 
© ſtrollers." . * 
S Strollers do you call them? Ha, 
ha, ha, hah! Prizcely ſtrollers, as 
# we reward them! And as to compo- 
. © ſers, have we not Handel?“ 
© There you ſay ſomething, Sir 

© Hargrave. But you haye but one 
Handel in England; they have ſeveral 
in Italy.” Ye 5 
Leit poſſible!” fail every one. 
Lei me die, ſaid the baronet, with 


„IR CHARLES ORANDISON. 


as 1 


a forced laugh, if Iam not to 
© think that Mr. Greville has run into 
* the fault of people of leſs genius than 
himſelf. Me has got ſuch a taſle for 
foreign performers, that he cannot 
« think, tolerably of, thoſe of his own 
* country, be they ever ſo excellent.” 
Handel, Sir ve, is not an 
* Engliſhman : but I'muft ſay, that, 
of every perſon. preſent, I leaſt ex- 
pected from Sir Hargrave Pollexfen 
this obſervation.” | 
He then returned the baronet's 
laugh, and not without an air. of 
mingled and contempt. }] 
Nor I this taſte for foreign 
© formances and compoſitions — 
Mr. Greville; for ſo long time as 
© thou haſt been a downright country 
« gentleman.” fs 
Indeed, thought I to myſelf, * you 
4 both to have changed characters. 
But I know how it comes about: let 
one advance what he will, in the 
« preſent humour of both, the other 
© will contradit it. Mr. Greville 
© knows nothing of mulick : what he 
s ſaid was from y ; and Sir Har- 
grave is no better grounded in it.] 
A downright country gentleman !' 
repeated Mr. Greville, meafuring Sir 
gm with his eye, and putting up 
his lip. | 
Why, pr'ythee now, Greville, thou 
hat ſhall I call thee? thou art not 
offended, I hope, that we are not 
© all of one mind; ha, ha, ha, hah!" 
© I am offended at nothing you ſay, 
Sir Hargrave, | | 
Nor 1 at any thing you lool, my 


| © dear. Ha, ha, ha, hak !* 
famous ſingers, Mr. Greville; and 


Vet his looks ſhewed as much con- 
tempt for Mr. Greville as Mr. Gre- 


ville's did for him. How eaſily might 
theſe combuſtible 


ſpirits have blown 


each other up! Mr. Reeves was once 
a little nſive of conſequences 
from the airs of both. 


Mr. Greville turned from Sir Har- 
grave to me: Well, Miſs Byron, 
laid he; but as to what we were talk- 
ing abqut== 

T his he ſeemed to fay on 

I thought by his air, to 
baronet. ö | 


I beg pardon,” ſaid Sir Hargrave, 


&, 
4 gr 


turning with a ſtiff air to me: I beg 
„ pardon, Miſs Byrony if I have in 


© truded—" F IN 
We were talking of 1 


ee 
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t 


che occaſion, and encor | 
told them, that as they muſt be better 
Pleaſed with, the jeſt on our ſex con- 


the muſick, 


SIR CHARLES GRAN DI SON, | 
is a ſong written entirely upon your 


dungs, Sir Hargrave, ,anfwered I., 
mere matters of pleaſanteg rg 
I was more mearneft in jeſt, 
Miſs Byron, replied Mr. Greville, 


„We all, I believe, thought you 


very whimſical, Mr. Greville,“ re- 


turned I. bt 1 11 5 444" © 
What was ſport to you, Madam, 
is death to me. + _=— VY 
; are ha, ha, ha, hah !' 
Caffectedly laughed the baronet :) © but 
© I know you are a joker. You are a 
man of wit. [This a little ſoftened 
Mr. Greville, who had begun 2 look 
ve upon Sir Hargrave]. Come, 
Fer . man, oth ſelf up to 
* me for this night; and I will carry 
© thee to a private concert, where none 
© but choice ſpirits are admitted ; and 
© let us ſee if muſick will not divert 
©* theſe gloomy airs, that fit ſo ill upon 
© the. face of one of the livelieſt men in 

the kingdom. 5 
Muſick L. Aye, if Miſs Byron wil 


© give us a ſong, and accompany it 


© with the 


Every one joined in his requeſt : and 
I was not backward to oblige them, as 
I thought the converſation bore a little 
too rough a caſt, and was not likely 
to take a ſmoother turn. _ 

Mr. Greville, who always enjoys 
any jeſt that tends to reflect on our 
ex, me to ſing that whimſical 
— ſet 
uncie m 


Galliard, which once my 
| me ling at Selby Houle, 
in N * . on were 
not , ucy, at Ys an * 
haps may not have the book, as Gal. 

is not a favourite wit you. 
Chloe, by all the pow'rs above, 
To Damon vow'd eternal love: 
A teſe adorn'd her ſweeter breaſt, 
© She on a leaf the yow impreſt; 
But Zephyr, by her fide at play, 
© Love, vow, and Zeaf, blew quite àway. 


The gentlemen were very Iively on 
ancored- it: but 1 


| could be with 


tained. in jt, 


- 


ucreet Lover, 


wich, y Miſs 
Ines Laid Me, Greville, '* That 
AK $5.1 Þ2:{y woe 1 bob 13s 4th * 


r 


— 


1.4 Well, 2 will give you,” | 


chord, I will deſpiſe 
* apron eons ks: | 


than 

Wocld hot For the ſake 

; of Bar 908.00 iteneſs, oblige them. 
Fou all farour us, however, 
* with. your D 
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on principles.“ 
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« Ye fair, that would be bleſt in love, 


Take pour pride a little lower 3 


Let the ſwain whom you, approve, - 
% Rather /ike you, than adore. 


* 


4 Love, that riſes into paſſio 


85 
4 Soon will end in hate or rife 2 . 0 
% But from tender inclination - * 
v« Flow the Tafting Joys of life.” 

Theſe two light pieces put the gen- 
tlemen into ond 1 and 1 
of ſilly ſtuff was ſaid to me, by way of 
compliment, on the occaſion, by Sir 
Hargrave and Mr, Greville: not one 
word of which I believed. 

The baronet went away firſt, to go 


to his concert. He was very cold in 


his behaviour to me at taking leave, as 
he had been all the time. 
Mr. Greville ſoon after left us, in- 
tending to ſet out this morning. 
He ſaatched my hand at going. I 
was afraid of a ſecond ſavage freedom, 
and would have withdrawn it.— On! 
© one ſigh over it; but one ſigh. Oh—! 
ſaid he, an Oh, half a yard long and 
ſed it with his lips“ But remem- 
© ber, Madam, you are watched: I 
© have half a dozen ſpies upon you; 
© and the moment you find the man 
* you can fayour, up comes your 
Greville, cuts a throat, and flies his 
country. Ny, EDN 
He ſtopt at the parlour door“ One 
© letter, Miſs Byron—receive but one 
© letter from me.. | Tool 
No, Mr. Greville; but I wiſh you 


© well.” : 


* Wiſhes! that, like a biſhop's bleſ- 
© ſing, coſt you nothing. I was going 
* to ſay no for you; but you were tap 
* quick, It had been ſome pleaſure, 
to have denied myſelf, and, preyented 
© the mortification of a denial from 


„. 


> + 
He went away ; NET ans wiſhing 
him a * journ ö „ane ſpeakin ol 
vourably of the odd creature. Mrs. 
Reeves, in particular, thought fit to 


ſay, that he was the moſt entertaini 


all my lovers: but if ſo, what is it 


they an ? And ch * 


0 in * „ 114A * 
— 
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74 
thoſe uber, whom they call my lo- 
vers? ; | 


e The man, Gid't, . l an immoral 


man; and had he not above 
* bluſhes, and above being hurt by love, 
be could not have been ſo gay, and ſo 


entertaining, as you call it. 

« Miſs Byron Gid true, ſaid Mr. 
Reeves. I never knew a man who 
could make a jeſting matter of the 
« paſſion in the preſence of the object, 
* ſo very deeply in love, as to be hurt 
by a diſappointment. There ſits my 
! ſaucebox. Did I ever make a jeſt of 
* my love to you, Madam? 

No, indeed, Sir: had I not thought 
* 1 moſt deplorably in earneſt, you 
E not had any of my pity.” | 
* Why look you there, now! That's 
a declaration in point, Either Mr. 
* Orme, or Mr. Fowler, muſt be the 
, happy man, Miſs Byron.“ 
1 — 19. 7 RY 

But © 0 have both good 

© eſtates. They both adore you, Sir 
© Hargrave I ſee you cannot have. Mr. 

© Greville dies not for you, though he 
* would be glad to live with you. Mr. 
Fenwick is a ſtill leſs eligible man, 
© I think, Where can you be better 
. © than with one of the two I haye 
f © named?” 


* You ſpeak ſeriouſly, couſin; I 


will not anſwer lightly ; but neither 


© of thoſe gentlemen can be the man: 
yet I eſteem them both becauſe they 
are good men.“ | 

© Well, but don't you pity them? 

© I don't know what to ſay to that. 
© You hold, that pity is but one remove 
from love: and to ſay I-pity a man 
* who profeſſes to love me, becauſe I 
© cannot conſent to be his, carries with 
© it, I think, an airof arrogance, and 
books as if I believed he muſt be un- 
© happy without me, when poſſibly 


© there may be hundreds of women, 
© with any one of whom he might be 


more truly happy.” 


„Well, this is in character from 


you, Miſs Byron: but may I afk 
© you now, Which of the two gentle- 
men, Mr. Orme, or Mr. Fowler, 
. © were you obliged to have one of them, 
© would you chuſe?“ | | 
Mr. Orme, I frankly. anſwer. 
Have I not told Mr, Fowler fo?* © 


tions, may L aſk, to Mr. Orme? He 
is not a diſagtteable man in his per- 


„ love.“ 


SIR CHARLES GRAN PDISON. 


© fon. "You own that vou think Rim 
* 2 man, His loves you 
an love her. What is your 
* objettion to Mr. Orme?” ? 

I don't know what to fay. T hope 
I ſhould perform my duty to the man 


© to whom I ſhall give my vows, be 
© he who he will: but Tam not in haſte 
to marry. . If a ſingle woman Inowr 
© her own happineſs, ſhe will find that 
© the time Fon eighteen to go 
* four is the happieſt part of her life. 
© Tf the ſtay till the is Yar op Megpal? 
© has time to look about her, and if 
ſhe has more lovers than one, is ena- 
© bled'to chuſe without having reaſon, 
on looking back, to reproach herſelf 
© for haſtineſs. Her flattering, her 
* romantick age, (we all know ſome- 
thing of it, I doubt) is over by 
* twenty-four, or it will hold too long; 
and ſhe is then fit to take her reſolu- 
© tions, and to ſettle. I have more 
than once hinted, that I ſhould be 
© afraid to engage with one who thinks 
tos highly-of me beforehand. No- 
. * thing violent can be — and! 
© could not bear, when I had given a 
man my heart with my hand, (and 
they never ſhould be ſeparated) that 
© he ſhould behave to me with leſs af- 
* feftion than he ſhewed to me before 
© I'was his. As I wiſh nöt a to be 
© made an idol of, I may the more rea- 
© ſonably expect the conſtancy due to 
« friendſhip, and not to be affronted 
* with his indifference after I have 
given him my whole ſelf, In other 
* words, I could not bear to have my 
love flighted; or to be deſpiſed for 
© it, inſtead of being encouraged to 
* ſhew it. And how ſhall extravagant 
© paſſion warrant hopes of this nature 
© —if the mah be not a man of grati- 
© tude, of principle, and a man whoſe 
© love is founded inreafon, and whoſe 
* obje& is mind, rather than perſon?” 
But Mr.Orme,” replied Mr. Reeves, 
© is all this. Such, 1 believe, is bis 


Be jt fo. But if 1 cannot love 
'© him ſo well as to with to be as, * 
man, I have heard thy uncle, as 
© as Sir Hargrave, fa, ie Bir own; 2 
+ womanis a mai's;) if 'Tcanndt 
delight in the thought of bearing my 


o 


part of the yoke with him; in the be- 
Well, then, what are your objec- 


lief that, in caſe of 2 contrariety 


df fetititnents, T cannot give-uvp = 


+ judgment, in points indifferent, = 
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0 good opinion I have of bis 

** but a-fondneſs fog the * 
and an irk ſomeneſs. in my preſent 
c ä could bias me in favour of 


man ? Indeed, my couſin, I muſt 


C 1111 whom I would, give 
© my. hand, well enough to be able, on 
© cool deliberation, to,4v3/h. to be his 
« wife; and for bis ſake (with my 
* whole heart) chuſe to quit the fingle 

« ſtate, in wiuch I am very happy. 
And you are ſure that your indif- 
* ference. to Mr. Orme is not, either di- 
© rely or 1 ireAly, owing to his ob- 
I loveof you; and to the mill - 
3 of his, nature, as Shakeſpeare 

«cal it? 

ſure | All the leaning towards 
c him I have, in preference, as I 
« think, to angry ther man. who. has 

« beheld me w _ ** 
* con „ owing to ate ful ſenſe 
0 . his reſpect — and to 
© the gentleneſs of his nature. Does 


© not my behaviour to Mr. — 


to Mr. Fenwick, to Sir Har 
q compared with my treatment o Mr. 
x Ta. © Fowler, confirm what 
hen you are, as indeed I have al- 
© ways thought you, a nonſuch of a 


Nat ; PAHs FR pon 


Well, that's true: but is ſhe not, 

Le 
* pity «1 to love 

I have na doubt,” ſaid Mrs. 


: —— — love the man ſhe __" 


* nat let grow into love, 8 
* you married Mr. Reeves? | 
* I believe I did!” ſmili 
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partiality, is, on the 


* 

© and with us: S gpd i$ N 
you can refuſe a man of a 
b and addreſs, and who” has moe , 


* of the Nee 


The — is at the door. I . 
* will expekt to {ee me, h 


F 2 eg ö 
is Hargrave is. juſt gone e de- 
ſired to talk with me 10 I thought. , 
I might very well decline obliging him, 
as he had never {cru 441 to ſay to me 

all he had a mind to ſay before my cou- 
ſins; and as he had thought himſelf * : 
N enough Fg behave moodi- , 
Y, and even — e Dis 1 | 
with an air of expectation, than of re- 
ſpect; and I accordingly iy defred to be, 
excuſed, He Natel U. My cou- 


- ſins, firſt one, then the other, witk- 


drew. His behaviour had not been ſo 
agreeable, as to deſerve. this compli- 
ance: I was vexed they did. 

He offered, as ſoon as ay were, 
gone,. to take my band. . 

I withdrew} aa E 

Madam, very imperti- 
nently an ou would not da thus. 
© to Mr: Gr il ez you would not. da. 
© thus to a man but me. 

© Indeed, Sir, I would, were I left 
© alone with him. 

© You ſee, Madam, that I cannot 
© forbear viſiting you. My heart and 
© ſoul are devoted to you. I own L 
©* haye pride, Forgive me; it is piqued. 
0 <1 er "on believe lacy, She tad 

e „ W na 

1 „Alke * 4 of condition, 
© and was diſengaged. You declare 
that you are ſo; and I am willing, I 


yet { 


« am deſirous to believe vou 
© that Greville 
There he ſtopt, as expecting me ta 


© To what Sir Hargrave, 
do you expect an an wer to what you 
© hint about Mr. Greville? It, is not 
my way to behave with incivility to 
any man who profelles a regard for 
c me" bi... 4 

Except to me, Madam 

« Self-partiality, Sir, and nothing 
* elſe, could cauſe you te make this 


© axc 
x Madam, but as to Mr. Gre. 
6 „ile 


6 "ip wet 12 275 | 
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„And pray, Miſs Byron— 


© T have never yet ſeen the man who _ 


© js to be my huſband.” 


By G faid the wreteh, fiercely, 


(almoſt in the language of Mr. Gre- 
ville on the like orcahon) but you 


© have—And if you are-not engaged 


in your affections, the mas is before 
© you.* | $945 

If this, Sir Hargrave, is all you 
< -wanted to ſay to me, and would not 
© 'be denied ſaying it, it might have 
deen ſaid before my couſins,” I was 
for leaving him. 


© You thall not go. I beg, Ma- 


and the door. | 

What farther would Sir Hargrave 
« ſay ?* [Standing ftill, and angry.] 
9 42 farther would Sir Hargrave 
© ſay?” | 

« Haye you, Madam, a diſlike to 
© matrimony ? 


dam Putting himſelf between me 


* What right have you, Sir, to aſk” 


© me this queſtion ?* | 

Do you ever intend to enter into 

AM | I h 

Perhaps I may, if I meet with a 
© man to whom I can give my whole 
© heart.” h 

© And cannot that man be I ?=—Let 
© me implore you, Madam. I will 
© knee] to yon. [And down he dropt 
on his knees.] * I cannot live with- 
© out you. For God's ſake, Madam! 
© Your pity, your mercy, your grati- 
© tuge, - your love! I could not do 
this before any body, unleſs aſſured 
© of favour, I implore your favour.” 
' Fooliſh man! It was plain, that this 
kneeling ſupplication was premedi- 
tated, | 
0 Sir, what undue humility !— 
Could I have received your addreſs, 

none of this had been neceſſary.” 

F. © Your pity, Madam, once more; 
your gratitude, your mercy, your 
« love 1 . e bins 
Pray, Sir, rife." n 
He ſwore by his God, that he would 
net, till T had given him hope. 

No hope can I give you, Sir. It 
© would be cheating, it would he de- 
* luding you, it would not be honeſt, 
© to give you hope. hg 

© You objected to my morals, Ma- 
dam: have you any other objection? 

Need there any other?” > 
But I can clear myſelf.* - 

To God, and to your conſcience, 


© then, do it, Sir. I want you bot to 
yourfelf to me. W 


clear 
But, Madam, the clearing myſelf 
* to you, would be clearing myſelf to 
© God and conſcience. 0 
What language is this, Sir? But 
vyou can be nothing to me: indeed 


vyou can be nothing to me—Riſe, Sir; 


« rife, or I leave you. 
I made an effort to go. He caught 
my hand, and aroſe Then kiſſed it, 
and held it between both his. 
© For God's ſake, Madam 
Pray, Sir Hargraye— - 
. Your objeRions] ? I miſt upon 
* knowing your objections. My per- 
« ſon, Madam—PForgive me, I am not 
uſed to boaſt My perſon, Madam—' 
Pray, Sir Hargrave," * + 


I not contemptible. My for- 


tune 
God bleſs you, Sir, with your for- 
* tune.” wy” 
Als not inconſiderable. My n- 
Ca] poi” | | ; 
Pray, Sir Hargrave! - Why this 
<-enumeration to me ?* | 
- © —Are as unexceptionable as thoſe 
* of moſt young men of faſhion in the 
« preſent age. * 
I am ſorry if this be true, thought 
I to myſelf. 3 
© You have reaſon, I hope, Sir, to 
© be glad of that. 1 heath 
- My defeotmn* + C7 
© Is honourable, Sir, no doubt.“ 
My temper is not bad. Lam thought 
to be a man of vivacity, and of 
chearfulneſs.—I have courage, Ma- 
dam— And this ſhould have been 
ſeen, had I found reaſon to dread a 
competitor in your favour,” 
© I thought you were enumerating 
© your good qualities, Sir Hargrave.” | 
Courage, Madam, magnanimity 
in a man, Madam © 
Are t qualities, Sir; courage 
in a right cauſe, I mean. Magna- 
« nimity, you know, Sir, is greatnels 
« of mind: _ : L. r 
And ſo it is; and I hope 
And I, Sir Hargrave, hope you 
hade great reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
« your-telf : but it would be you grie- 
vous to me, if 1 had not the liberty 
ſo to act, ſo to govern myſelf, in ei- 
« ſential points, . * me as 
« well fatisfied with my-felt.” 
This, I hope, 2 the caſe, 
6 1 enc m - 
Madam, if you encourage of 


K. «„ «„ „ 
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5 T ve you. My perſon, my for- 
tune, my moru, e m 


© temper, (u man in fuch' a caſe as this 


© may be | owed to do himſelf Juſtice) 


« alt unexceptipnable; let me die if I 


© can actount for vou our 


«refuſal of me in ſo peremptory, in ſo 


© unceremonious a manner, ſlap-daſh, 


n I-may ſay, and not one objection 


to make, or which you will conde- 
i ſcend to make | 
* You fay, Sir, that you love me 
* above all women? Would you, can 
you, be ſo little nice, as to wiſh to 
marry a woman who — — 
you to all men? If you are, let me 
tell you, Sir, that you have aſſigned 
© a reaſon againſt yourſelf, which I 
© think I ought to upon as con- 
+ fired cher | 
I make no doubt, Madam, that m 
4 behaviour to you after marriage will 
* induce you, in gratitude as well as 
juſtice, to er me to all men. 
'-©-Your behaviour after marriage, 


„ 


© Six! — Never will I truſt to that, 


ere what, Madam?“ 

No need of entering into particu- 
© lars, Sir. You ſec that we cannot 
' be of the ſame mind; You, Sir 
, — have no doubt of your 


0. know, Madam, that I mould 


make it the buſineſs, as well as plea- 
. — of my life, to mares you.” © 
_ * You value yourſelf upon 

fortune Sir i * ror 
Only as it gives me power to make 


4 * | 
Jou PF 5 
. Wiel never yet, of themſelves, 


made any body I have al- 
f as great a fortune as I wiſh for. 
* You think yourſelf polite 

- * Polite, Madam!—And I hope—* 
: * The whole 45 what . — Sir 

Hargrave, is this; you have a 

* high opinion of yourſelf : you ay 
© have reaſon for it; ſince you muft 
know yourſelf, and your own heart, 


better than I can pretend to do. But 
would you, let me aſk you, make 


choice of a woman for a wife, who 
*-frankly owns, that ſhe cannot think 
* i highly,” as you imagine ſhe ought 
to think of -In juſtice to your- 
elf, Sir * . | n 


w .. —, - * - * . % — 4 
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ton: and Tet ine affure you, that no N 
— breathing ever — i 

thus —" 


- © By my ſoul, Madam, ' haughtil 
«50 ait6 The only Women who o 


Well, Sir, perhaps I am. But 
© will not chis placed convince'you 
that I can never make you happy, nor 
—- me? You tell me that you think 
© highly of me; but if I cannot think 


© ſo highly of you, pray, Sir, let me 
© be md ths * freedom in 
my refuſal that governs you in your 
choice. N 


He walked about the room; and gave ' 
himſelf airs that ſhewed greater in ward 


than even outward emotion. | 
I had a mind to leave him; yet war” 
not willing to withdraw abruptly, in- 
tending, and hoping, to put-an end to 
all his expectations for the future. L 
therefore, in a manner, aſked for leave 
to withdraw. * 82623 a 
« I preſume, Sir, that nothing re- 
© mains to be ſaid but what may be 
© faid before my couſins.” And, curt-" 
ſeying, was going. =, 
He told me, with a paſſionate air, 
that he was half diſtracted; and com- 
lained of the uſe I made of the 
had over him. And as 1 1 
opened the door, he threw himſelf on 
his knees to me againſt it, and unde- 
ſignedly hurt my finger with the lock. 
He was grieved. I made light of it, 
though in pain, that he might not have 
an opportunity to flouriſh * it, and 
to- ſhew a tenderneſs which, I doubt, is 
not very natural to him. 
How little was I affected with bis 
kneeling, to what T was with the ſame 
ſture in Sir Rowland! Sir Hargrave 
upplicated me as before. I was forced, 
in anſwer, to at ſome of the ſame 
things · that I had ſaid before. 9 
I would fain have parted civilly. 
He would not permit me to do ſo. 
Though he was on his knees, he min- 
gled paſſion, and even indirect men 
with his ſupplications. I was f 


to declare, that I never more would re- 


ceive his viſits. ” | 
This declaration he vowed would 
make him deſperate, and he cared not 
what became of him. F- » 
IJ often him to riſe, but to no 
purpoſe till I declared that I would 
y no- longer with him: and than he 
aroſe, rapped out an oath or two; again 
called me proud and ungrateful; and 


followed me into the other room to my 
Wen , 4 Souſins. 
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—— 


He could hardly be civil to irn 


he walked. eng er tliree. tyros» 


about the room: at laſt, * Forgis xe. 


©. me, Mr. Reeves forgive me, Mrs. 
Reeves, faid he, being to them; 
more fifly to me— Aud you 
<-my future viſits, Madam, ſaid he, 
with a face of malice. -- 
J. do, Sir; and that for both our: 
*rfakes. Yau have greatly diſcom- 
< poſed me. 
Next time, 159 I have, the no- 
— — . vou, it will be, I 
__ a moment, but 
— 2 — * to à happier 
— — —— he went. 
Mr. Reeves was offended with him, 
20d diſcouraged me not in my reſolu- 
tion to avoid receiving his future viſits. 
You will uw, therefore, hear very 
little farther in my letters of this Sir 
Hergrave Pellexfen. 
« Aad ws Bb Toh ghe— him 
oon. But it wi in company 
way ſo if I do: at the maſquerade, 
I mean, to-morrow night; for he never 


miſſes going to fuch entertainments. '1 


- Ovrdreſſcy axe ready, Mr, Reeves 
is to be a hermit ; Lay abbeſo: bye I by 
Lady Betty, a s but 

vo nn becauſe of it's 


— the very thing I was afraid 


La- n dreſs of an Arcadian 
$: but it falls not in with any of 


any notion of the ern 
catlia.. 
A. white Paris net-ſort.of cap, 
tering with ſpangles, and encirc 6 
2 2 of artificial flowers, with a 
Ettle white feather r . 
Ieft- car, is to be my 1 | 
My maſk is Venetian. 
My hair is to be complimented with 
pearance, becauſe of it's natural 
. my cy curls, we. 0» 
my neck 
op nay and ruffles, blond lace. 
is alſo ſaid te be conſalted 
1 502 * A kind of waiſtcoat, of 
Mee Attn trimmed with filver Point 
d — the ſkirts edged with ſilver 
nes, is made to fit cloſe to my waiſt 


2 claſpe, a ſmall fx er taſſel 
bugles = * which make 3 


entls of each claſp; all fet off 
. an te be zllowed a kind 
lan Fi 


of white Perf IK; whu 


forbid: but 


b. Ix at behind 


me. [ " 1 2 


1 at f m me a croak, 
2 


I would not ſubmit to 
would gixe me, I ſaid, an. air of 
ta aim to man * — to 
lerable freedom; 
ſive, that 1 ſhould. — 152 th 
large 104 4 — 
ndtan not im 
the expected — of = 
ee We. EY I 
ttiooat is in, Um- 
—— * . ay rp L 
am not to.-have.a is. perceir- 
2 They wore uot hoops in Arca- 


What a2 figure, ſhall 1 
make! Had the been vrhat they 


call a ſubſeription- ball, at which peo- 


ple dreſs with more glaze, than at a 
common one, would. hare 
been more tolexable.. 

But they all ay, that I ſhall be.keps 
in countenance y maſks. as, extrava- 
gant, and even moxe ridiculous, .- » 

Be that as it may, I wiſh the 
were over. I dare ſay it..will. be 
laſt diverſion af this I ever ſhall 
maſquerade for I PETS any n 

querades 


for them. But my Lucy, be 
Eon ago wu 
me ev ng 
will. be 2 and Rowe many 
retty fellows * imagine, in this 

derte will be ſlain by r 
Harney Por 


ww 
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MA. REEVES, TO GBORGE SELBY, 
ESQ, 


| — . us, 


FALDAY, ns, ”» 
N. one, at yreſent, but 
muſt ſee — contents of what 1 
ing to write, 
8 going & not be too much tate. 
But bow ſhall I tell you the news: 
the dreadful news !-—My wife has been 
ever Luce thees this morping in violent 
upon it, 
You mult not- But how fhall 1 by, 


£ 


m 


W 3 


* LEY 
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You muſt not be too much uffested, 
when <ve ate unable to fupport G 
ſelves? ; 

O my couſin d 66 noe hem: 
2 is become of our deareſt Miſe 


Til be wart ;eular ns my grief to 
rprize will M allow. There wa . 


== it, as you will find. 
Mr. Greville, 3 
iculars firſt. - 
© were laſt night at the ball in 


| Ty Market chairmen who'tarried the deur 


creature, and —_ well as our chair- 
— —— r the night, were 
Way to drink _— 
They — Wilſon, * 
ſervant, to return in half an - 
It way — iefle mere than 
twelve. 
Fg waited near two hours, and 
neg feras ven he Kired A chair to 


their place. 

t — x all agreed 

to go home. The dear creature was 
fatigued with the notice every body 
took — her. - Every admired 
her. She wanted to go before; but 
Lady Berty prevailed on her to ſtay a 
little longer. 

I waited on her to her chair, and 
Maw her in it before I attended Lady 
Betty and my wife to theirs. 

I faw'that neither the chair, nor the 
- chairmen, were thoſe who brought her. 
I aſked the 9 
above cu 
chair. * 

- "She hurried into it becauſe of her 

. Ureſs, and being warm, and no leſs 
than our gentlemen following her to 


i wa then near three. 
I ordered Wilſon to bid the FW 
men ſtop, when had. got out of the 
crowd, till Lad 's chair, and 
mine, and my wife a, joined them. 
Ide her chair move, and Wilſon, 
with his lighted flamibeaux, before it; 
and the four maſks, who followed her 
40 the chair, return into the houſe. 
When our ſervants could not ſmd 
mat her chair had ſtopped, we ſup- 
— mat, in the hurry, the fellow 


r "ſhe was in the 


d not — orders; and directed our 


„not doubting but 


eed to be carried 


We had — 
3 g Lady Betty's 


. 
* 
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her; and threw-out ſome hints of en- 


2 being 


and received the 


we ould find her got home: before us. 


79 


amvitation to reſume our own dreſſes at 


e 
ball. 


We were very moch ſarprired at 
bans are arrived: but canclud- 
that, by miſtake, ſhe was carries 
y Betty's, and was there - 
us, we ſent thitheramm Fa} 
t. good God! hat was our con- 
— when the ſervants — 
us word back, that Lad 
not either ſeen or heard 
ae 1 — | 

ut let me give A on 
which 1 ground — 50 

Laſt night Lady Betty Williams had 

a hint given her, as ſhe informed me 


her ? 


at the maſquerade, that Mr. Greville, 


who took — of my conſin on Tue 
day evening in order to ſet out for Nor- 


thamptonſhire the next morning, was 


neither gone, nor intended to go; be- 


ing, on the contrary, reſolued to con- 


tinue in town perdue, in order to wateh 
couſin's viirters. 

Me had indeed told her, that the 

would have half a dozen ſpies upen 


louly of two of her viſtters. 
Pollexfen, im a Harle- 


\quin dreſs, was at the Bll he ſown 


ſcovered our lovely couſin, and, nat- 
withſtanding his former ill - nature on 
rejected by her, addreſſed her 
with the politeneſs of a man accuſ- 
tomed to publick places. 

He found me out at the ſide-board a 
little before we went off; and afked 
me, if I had not ſeen Mr. Meng 
there; I ſaid, No.“ 

He aur me, if I had l 
= maſk diſtin by a broad-brim- 
med, half - ſinuched hat, with a 42 
flat crown, a ſhort black cloak, a 
— in his hand, holding it 

one's maſk ;: and who, 2 4 


was ſaluted by ev 2 
Vaux: that per ſon, . 
Greville. , 


I dif, indeed, Adee this on ; 
but recolle&ed not, that he had che air 
of Mr. Greville; hatt thaughit him a 
much more bulky man. But that, as 
he intended to have; ĩt ſed / he had 
left the town, might be 8 

Mr. Greville, :yau know , is 2/man. 

of enterprige. 83 
He came to town, i profedſedly 
no other material buſmeſs hut to give 
. obftruction'to. my dine yuliters. * 
w 


i 

1 
1 
10 

14 
1 
y 


. ſent to his houſe in Cavendi — 
it he 
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ſaw the had two new ones. He talked 
at firſt of ſtaying in town, and par- 


taking of it's diverſions, and even of 


deſpeaking a new equipage. 

But all of a fadden, yn expect - 
ing Mr. Fenwick would come up, he 
-pretended to leave the town, and to 
ſet out directly for Northamptonſhire, 
- without having obtained any conceſſion 
from my couſin in his favour. 

Laying all theſe circumſtances toge- 
ther, I think it is hardly to be doubt- 
ed, but Mr. Greville is at the bottom 


of this black affair. 
You will, therefore, take ſuch ſteps - 


on theſe lights as your prudence will 
ſuggeſt to you. if Mr. Greville is 
not come down —If Mr. Fenwick 
What would I ſay? 


The leſs noiſe, however, the affair 
makes till we can come at certainty, 


the better. | ; 
How I dread what that certainty 
may be Dear creature 
ut I am ſure you will think it ad- 
viſeable to keep this dreadful affair 
from. her poor grandmother—and I 
Hope your good lady—yet her prudent 
advice may be te F 
I have fix people out at different parts 


of the town, who are to make enquiries | 


among chairmen, coachmen, &c. 


Her new ſervant cannot be a villain— 


What can one ſay?— What can one 
think ? | 
We have fent to his ſiſter, who 


keeps an inn in Smithfield, She has 


nothing of him. 
I have ſent after the chairmen who 


carried her to this curſed maſquerade. - 


Lady my chairmen, who had pro- 
vided the chairs, know them and their 
number. They were traced with a fare 
from White's to Berkeley Square. 


Something = be diſcovered by . 
e 


means of thoſe fellows, if they were 
tampered with, They are afraid, I 
—_— to come to demand their but 
half-earned money. Woe be to them 
if they come out to be raſcals 


I had half a ſuſpicion of Sir Har- 
- grave, as well from the character given 
us of him by a friend of mine, as be- 
| 2 of his unpolite behaviour to the 


ear ereature on her rejecting him: and 


to know if he were at home; 


were, at what time he returned from 
the ball. 


| Anſwer was brought that he was in 


bed, and 
ſtirring till dinner-time, When he ex- 
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ſuppoſed would got be 


ed any: and that he returned 
po from de ur 


He has actually diſcharged them; and 


the people think, (as he told them ſo) 


that he 1s ſet out for the country. But 
he is maſter of contrivances enough to 
manage this. There can be no thought 
that he would give out otherwiſe to 
them, than he did to us. Happy, had 


we found him not gone. 


Mr. Greville ft be the man ! 
Vou will be ſo good as to diſpatch 
the bearer inſtantly with what infor- 


mation can be got about Mr. Greville. 


Ever, ever yours! _ | N 
ARCHIBALD REEVES, 


LETTER XXIV, 


MR. SELBY, ro ARCHIBALD 
REEVES, ESQ. 


IN ANSWER TO THE PRECEDING. 


SATURDAY, FEB l. 
Mr. Reeves Dear ſweet child! 
— Flower of the world ! 
But how could I keep ſuch dreadful 
tidings within my own breaſt ?— _ 
How could I conceal my conſterna- 
tion — My wife ſaw it. She would 
know the cauſe of it. | 
I could not tell her the fatal news 
fatal news, * 1 It will be imme 
diate death to her poor grandmother— 
Wie muſt hoes © form her as long 
as we can !—but keep it from her l 
And is the deareſt creature ſpirited 
away !-—O Mr. Reeves! ; 
I gave my wife your letter. She 
fainted away before ſhe had read;it 
through. | P 
Maſquerades, I have generally heard 
ſaid, were more- filly than wicked: but 
they are now, I am convinced, 
moſt profligate of all diverſions. ..... 
Alm diſtracted, cpuſin! - You 
may well be ſo: we ſhall. all be gui? 
diſtracted— Dear, dear creature! what 
may ſhe not have ſuffered by thus 
time ! a1 — 
Why parted we with ſuch a jewel 
out of our ſight! * 
You would not be denied: you 
would have lier to that curſed . 


1 till between four 
and five this morning 1 ·4 
We ſent to Mr. Greville's lodgings. * 
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Same dann d villain, to be ſure— not what I have written: but I am 


Greville it is not. 


Greville was ſeen, late laſt night 
alighting at his own houſe ffom a poſt- 


; ' 


1 


: 


chaiſe. He had nobody with him. 


In half an hour, late as it was, he 


ſent his compliments to us, to let us 
know that he had left the dear child - 


well, and (in his ufual Rile) bappier 
than ſhe 10010 make him. He 2 
that our lives are bound up in hers. 


Find out where ſhe is: and find 1 0 CONTINYATION OF LETTER . 


fafe and well; or we will never for- 


give thoſe. who were the cauſe. of her 
going to London. 1 
Dear foul ! ſhe was over perſuaded ! 
—ſhe was not fond o going | 17 
The ſweeteſt, obliging creature !— 
What is now become of her !--What, 
by this time, may ſhe not have ſuf- 


Search every where—But you will, 
no doubt Suſpect every This 
— Betty Williams — Such a plot 
muſt have a woman in it. Was ſhe 
not Sir ve's friend? This Sir 
-—Greville it could not be. 
Had we not the proof I mentioned, 
Greville, bad as he is, could not be 
fuch a villain. he | 
The firſt moment have any tid- 
ings, bad or good, no expence 


GREVILLE was this moment here. 
We could not ſee him. We did not 
know the matter. 

e is gone away, in t ſurprize, 
on the ſervants telling e we had 
received ſome bad news, which made 
us unſit to ſee * - The fer- 
vantscould not tell him what; yet they 
all 4 your livery, and by our 

„that ſomething has befallen their 

oved young lady. They are all in 
tears —And they look at us, when 


they attend us, with ſuch inquiſitive, * 


ſilent grief! —We are ſpeechleſs 
before mem; and tell them > nay wills 
dy motions, and not by words. 
Good God !—After ſo many happy 
r in ourſelves ! to be at 
Rt, in ſo ſhort a time, made the moſt 
miſerable of wretches I 
But this had not been, if But no 
more God God of Heaven, what will 
become of my poor aunt Shirley !— 
Lucy, Nancy, will go diſtrated— 


| „ TI know 
1 * * : # * 2 PX. , "Os # + " 


1 
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But no more—Haſten your next And 


yours, 


FE I=4 N F% 
Sone wen. 
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LI Befty's chairmen have 
found out the firſt chairmen. 
The fellows were made almoſt dead 
drunk. They are ſure ſomething was 
ut into their I yor. They have been” 
untin "the footmen, who en- 
ticed them, and "drafik them down. 
They deſcribe their livery to be brown, 
trimmed and turned up with — 725 
and are in the ſervice of a merchant'ꝰs 
reli, ho lives either in Mark Lane 
or Mincing Lane, they forgot which ; 
but have not yet been able to find them 
out, Their lady, they ſaid, was at 
the maſquerade. They were very of- * 
ficious to ferapt acquaintance with 
them. We know not any body who 
gives this — * no lights can be 
obtained by this part of the informa- 
tion. A curſed; deep-laid villainy !— 
The fellows are tefolved, they ſay, 
to find out theſe footmen, if above- 
nd; and the chairmen who were 
on their failure, | 
Every hour we have one meſſenger 
or other returning with ſomething ' to 
ſay; but hitherto with nothing to the 
ſe. This has kept me within, 
O, Mr. Selby, I know not what to di- 
rect! I know not what to do! I ſend 
them out again as faſt as they return : 
E rather ſhew my deſpair than my 


Surely this villainy muſt be Mr 
Greville's, Though I have but jutt N 
diſpatched away my ſervant to you, I 
am impatient for his retun. 

I will write every hour as any thing 
offers, that I may have a letter ready 
to ſend you by another man the mo- 
ment we hear any thing. And yet 1 
expect not to hear any thing material, 
bat from you. 2484-5 4% 

We begin to ſuſpect the ſervant 
(that Wilſon) whom my couſin” fo 
lately hired, Were be clear of the 
matter, either he, or the chairmen he 

| by 4 . 5 fred, 


= * -% - o 
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nired, "muſt have deen keard of. He 
would have returned. They could not 
all three be either murdered or ſe - 


creted, 
Theſe curſed maſquerades! Never 


will 1 


1708 - * IT; . « 

O Mr. Selby ! Her ſervant is, muſt 
be a villain ! — Sarah, my dear cou- 
ſin's ſervant, (my poor wife can think 
of nothing; the 18 extremely ill: ) Sa- 
rah took it into her head, to have the 
ſpecious raſcal's trunk broke open. 
It felt Ii 
the night before, of his ſtock of cloaths 
and linen to the other ſervants. There 
was nothing of value found in it; 
not of fixpence value. The moſt ſpe- 
cious Villain, if a villain. Every bod 
liked him. The dear creature herſelf 
was pleaſed with him, He knew every 
thing, and ev 
for his adroitneſs and knowledge! We 

d made too many enquiries after a 
ſervant for her, 


ELEVEN O'CLOCK, 


I Au juſt returned from Smithfield ; 
from the villain's ſiſter. He comes 
out to be a villain-—This Wilſon I 
mean—A. practiſed villain! 

+ The woman ſhook her head at the 
enquiry which I made, half out of 
breath, after what was become of him. 
She was afraid, ſhe ſaid; that all was 
not right : but was ſure her brother 
Rad not robbed. 

He had been guilty, I ſaid, of a 
villainy that was a thouſand times 


©-., worſe than robbe 


She was inquiſitive about it; and I 
kinted to her what it was. 
Her brother, ſhe ſaid, was a you 
man of parts and underſtanding, an 
would be glad, ſhe was ſure, of get- 
ting a livelihood by honeſt ſervices. 
It was a ſad thing that there ſhonld be 
ſuch maſters in the world as would put 
ſervants upon bad practices. 
I aſked after the character of that 
1 whoſe ſervice her brother 
lived in; and, imprudently, I 

threatened her brother. 

© Ah, Sir!* was all the anſwer ſhe 
made, ſhaking her head. 
I I repeated my queſtion; Who was 
that Bagenhall ? FER OI 
- © Excuſe me, Sir, "ſaid me, I will 
give no other anſwer till I hear whe- 


t; and he had talked, but 


body.—Curſed be he 


Alleſtree informs me. Ace 
lain, this Wilſon ! He could not bear 
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© Ther my brother's life may bein dan- 
c oor not. She abhorred, the ſaid, all 
baſe ices as much as any body 
could do; and ſhe was ſorry for the 
U $ and for me. F221 


I then offered to be the making of her 
brother, were it poſſible to engage him 
before any violence was done to the 
lady. I aſked, if ſhe knew where to 
ſend to him. Sn, 

Indeed, ſhe did not. She dared to 
fay, ſhe ſhould not hear of him for 
one while. Whenever he had been 
drawn in to affift in any 6ut-of-the. 

| ks, [See, Mr. Selby, a prac- 
riſed villain! he kept — 4 ul ates 
till all was blown over. Thoſe who 
would take fach ſteps, me feared, 
would by this time have done the mil- 
chief. Nee 

How I raved! | 

I offered her money, à handſome 
ſam, if ſhe would tell me what ſhe 
Knew of that Bagenhall, or of any of 
her brother's employers : but ſhe re- 
fuſed to ſay one word more, till the 


knew whether her drother's life were 


likely to be affected or not. 

I 1 * and — to en- 
quire after what might have happened 
in my —.— ; but. will Wen foe 
igain, in hopes may be wrought 
upon to drop ſome hints, by ok 
ſomething may be diſcovered—But all 
this time, what may be the fate of the 
dear ſufferer !—I cannot bear my own 


thoughts ! 
Lady is inexpreſſibly grieved. 
I have diſpatched a — horſe 
God knows to what e!) to a 


d 1 have at Reading, to get him 
to enquire after the character of this 
Bagenhall, There js ſuch a man, and 


he 1s a man of pleaſure, as Sir _ 
vi 


with his maſter's conftant bad hours, 
and profligate courſe of life, as he told 
our ſervants, and Mrs." Sarah pe- 
cious impoſtor ! 0 

ONE 0'Cr oct» 


Lapy Betty's chairmen have found 
otit, and they brought with them one 
of the fellows whom that vile Wilſon 
tired. The other was afraid to come. 
J have ſecured” this fellow yet, be 

s to be ingenuous;- and I have 
miſed, that if he prove innocent, he 
| be rewarded inſtead of — 
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He farther cautioned them not 


and the two chairmen, on this pro- 
miſe, are gone to try to prevail upon 
his r to come, were at but to re- 
leats the other, as both inſiſted upon 
their jnnocence. 1 15 7 
And now will you be impatient to 
know what account this fellow gives. 
O Mr. Selby! the dear, dear crea- 
ture But, before I can proceed, I 
muſt recover my eyes. | 


4 Two o'etocx. 

Tuts fellow's name is Macpherſon. 

His partner's, M Dermot. This is 
Macpherſon's account of the matter. 

ilſon hired them to carry his young 


lady to Paddington—To Paddington! 


A vile do — | ' 

They Wed diſtance and danger; 
the latter, as Macpherſon owns, to 
9 the value of the ſervice, 

s to the danger, Wilſon told him, 
they would .be met by. three others of 
his fellow-ſervants, armed, at the firſt 
fields: and as to the diſtance, they 
would be -richly- rewarded; and he 
gave them a crown a piece earneſt, and 
treated them beſides with brandy, 

To prevent their curioſity, and en- 
tirely to remove their difficulties, the 
villain told them, that his young lady 
was an heireſs, and had to go 
off from the maſquerade with her lover : 
but that the gentleman would not ap- 

to them till ſhe came to the very 

ule to which ſhe was conveyed. 

She thinks,” ſaid the helliſh vil- 
lain, © that ſhe is to be carried to 
Fair Chapel, and to be married di- 
; 7 and that the miniſter (unſea- 
* ſonable as the hour is) will be there 
* in. readineſs, But the gentleman, 
who is à man of the utmoſt honour, 
* intends firſt to try whether he cannot 
obtain her friends conſent. So when 
© he finds her way lengthened," pro- 
ceeded the vile wretch, © ſhe will per- 


* queſtions, Lead not for the world 
N r her ; but here ſhe mult be 


for her awn ſake 


| For ap hour together), 
2 


- 


+. even cry aut, mind * | 


her chair; but refer to 


far be 


frighted m 
4 now almoſt at 
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anſwer any queſtions which might bot 
fibly be aſked of them by the perſan 
ho ſhould conduct his young lady to 
he imſelf: and 
in caſe any other chairs were to go in 
company with hers, he bid ther fall 
behind, and follow his flambeaux. 


. - Macpherſon ſays, that ſhe drew the 
curtains cloſe (becauſe of her dreſs, no 


doubt) the moment TI had left her, 

after ſeeing her in the chair. | 
The fellows, thus prepoſſeſſed and 

inſtructed, ſpeeded away, without ſtop- 


ping for our chairs. Vet the dear 


creature muſt have heard me give that 

direQion, | 
They had. carried her a great way 
before the called out: and then ſhe ; 
ar 


ed three times before they would 
her: at the third time they ſto 


and her ſervant aſked her commands. 
* Where am I, William?“ ſaid ſhe. 


0 2 at home, Madam, anſwered he. 
Surely you have taken a ſtrange round - 
about way? We are come about, 


ſaid the raſcal, on ſe to avoid 
* the crowd of chairs and coaches." 
They proceeded onwards, and were 


Joined by chree men, as Wilſon had 


told them they would; but they fan- 


cied one of them to be a paged 


for he was muffled up in a cloak, 


had a ſilyer - hilted ſword in his hand: 


but he ſpake not. He gave no direc- 


tious ; and all three kept aloof, that 
wy might not be ſeen by her, 


t bone, ſhe again called out. 
© William, William!* ſaid ſhe, with 
vehemence : * the Lord have my 
upon me! Where are you gol | 
© carry me? Chairmen, ſtop! Stop, 
© chairmen! Set me down! —Wil- 
© liam I— Call my ſervant, chairmen !* 

Dear ſoul | Her ſervant | Her devil! 


The chairmen called him. They 


lifted up the head, The ſide - curtain 
were ſtill undrawa; and M'Dermot 
ſtood ſa cloſe, that ſhe could not ſee 
her. Did you not tell me,” 
ſaid the villain to them, that it was 
© Not far about? —8See how you have 

47 Madam, we are 
they koh, indeed, miſtaken their way; 


but they were juſt there; and 
an. 


then undrew the ade · curtain. 


She 
f | ' 
on Gpod God o eaves pat al 


r 
_ 
"they heard her ſay I am in the mĩdſt 
© of fields— . They were then at 
Liſſom Green. - | x 
They heard her pray! and Mac- 
pherſon ſaid, he began then to con- 
clude that the lady was too much 
frightened, and tos pious, to be in a 
love-plot. - 8, 
But, nevertheleſs, beckoned by their 
villainous guide, they hurried on: and 
then ſhe {creamed out; and happening 
to ſee one of the three men, 
ged his help, for God's ſake. 
_ The follow bluſtered” at the chair- 
men, and bid them ſtop. She aſked 
for Groſvenor Street. de was to be 
carried, ſhe ſaid, to Groſvenor Street. 
She was juſt there, that fellow ſaid. 
lt can't be, Sir! it can't be 
© Don't I ſee fields all about me ?—I 
am inthe midſt of fields, Sir l' 
SGroſvenor Square, Madam, re- 
plied that villain; © the trees and gar- 
©. den of Greſvenor Square.” 
What a ſtrange way have you 
© come about!* cried her miſcreant, 
and then trod out his flambeau ; while 
another fellow took the chairmen's 
lantern from them; and they had on 
a little glimmering ftar-light to Ker 
them. 1 | " 
She then, poor dear ſoul ! ſcreamed 
' fo diſmally, that 1 45 ſaid, it 
went to his heart to hear her. But 
they following Wilſon, who told them 
they were juſt landed, that was his 
word, he led them up a lon 4 — 
Walk by a back- way. One of e three 
men having got before, opened the 
garden-door, and held it in his hand; 
and by the time they got to the houſe 
to which the garden ſeemed to belong, 
the dear creature ceaſed ſereaming. 


They too well ſaw the cauſe when 


'they ſtopt with her. She.was in-a fit. 
Tuo women, by the aſſiſtance of the 
perſon. in the cloak, helped her out, 
with great ſeeming tenderneſs. They 
faid ſomething in praiſe of her beauty, 
and expreſſed themſelves concerned PA 
"her, as if they were afraid ſhe was paſt 
recovery: which apparently ſtartled the 
man in the cloak. 
Wilſon entered the houſe with thofe 
who carried in the dear creature; but 
' ſoon came out to the chairmen; The 
ſawy the man in the cloak (ho hung 
about the villain, and hugged him, 4s 
in joy) give the rafeal money: who 
then put a guinea into cach of thetr 
. 2 


e beg- 


hey intimation came from Sir 


'SIR' CHARLES GRANDISON, 
hands; nd conveyed” them through 


the garden again, to the door at which 


they eritered ; but refuſed them light, 


even ſo much as that of their own can. 
dle and lantern, However, he ſent 
another man with them, who led them 
over rough” and dirty bye-ways into a 
path that pointed London-ward ; but 
-phainly fo much about, with deſign to 
_— it difficult for them to find out 
e place again. | 
P | agU 5596 

The other fellow is brought hither: 
he tells exactly the ſamę ſtory. 

I aſked'of both, what fort of a man 
he in the cloak was: hut he ſo carefully 
muMed himſelf up, and fo little ap- 
peared to them, either walking after 
'them, or at the houſe, that T could 
gain no light from their deſcription. 

On. their promiſe to be forth-com- 
ing, J have fuffered them to go with 
Lady Betty*s chairmen, to try if they 
can trace out their own eps, and 
find the place, $ 

How many. hopeleſs things muſt 2 
man do, in an exigence, who knows 
not what is right to be done! 

A. n | 
I have enquired of Lady Betty, who 
it was that told her Mr. Greville was 
not gone out of town, but intended to 
lie perdue; and ſhe named her inform- 
ant. I aſked how the diſcourſe came 
in. She owned, a little aukwardly. I 
aſked, whether that lady knew Mr. 
Greville. She could not ſay whether 
ſhe did or not. n 

I went to that lady; Mrs. Preſton, in 
New Bond Street. She had her intel- 
ligence, ſhe told me, from Sir Har- 

ve Pollexfen ; who had hinted to 
her, 7 ſhould take ſuch notice of 
Mr. Greville, as might be attended 
with conſequences; and ſhe was the 
readier to intimate this to Lady Betty, 
in order to prevent miſchief. 

Now, Mr. Selby, as the intimation 
that the dark-lantern figure” at the 
maſquerade was Mr. Greville, came 
from Sir Hargrave, and nobody elſe, 
and we ſaw nothing of him ourſelves ; 
how do we know And yet Mr. Gre- 
vllle intended that we ſhould believe 
him to be out of town Vet even that 
VE 


And furthermore, was it not likely 
that be would take as much to 
-conceal' himſelf from ele as 

y to Sir 
Hargrave's 


home, and with company. If I can- 


But no more till 1 _ 

-' © Mr. Selby! I believe I have 
-wronged Mr. Greville. The dear ſoul, 
T am afraid, is fallen into even worſe 


hands than his. | 
I went to Sir Hargrave's houſe. 
He was no! at home. He was at home. 
He had company with him. He was 
not to be ſpoken with. Theſe were 
the different anſwers given me by bis 
rter, with as much confuſion as I 
2 impatience; and yet it was evident 
to me, that he had his leſſon given 
him. In ſhort, I have reaſon to think 
that Sir Hargrave came not home all 
night. The man in the cloak, I doubt, 
Wag he. Now, does all that Sir John 
Alleſtree ſaid of the malicious wick- 
edneſs of this deviliſh man, and his 
: t behaviour to our dear Miſs 
Byron, on her rejecting him, come 
freſh into my memory. And is ſhe, 
"can: the be, fallen into the power of 
ſuch a man ?—Rather, much rather, 
may my firſt ſurmiſes prove true. Gre- 
ville is, ſurely, (exceptionable as he 
is) a better man, at a better - na · 
tured man, than this; and he can have 
no thoughts leſs honourable than mar- 
rage: but this villain, if he be the 
villaiin=TI cannot, I dare not, purſue 


| the thought, 


* 
The four chairmen are juſt returned. 
They think have found the place; 
but having gained ſome intelligence, 
nce which diftrafts me i5 they 


(intll 
urried back for directions. 
They had aſked a neighbouring ale- 
houſe keeper, if there were not a lo 
' (belonging to the houſe they ſu- 
and a back-door out of it to a 
Airty lane and fields; He anſwered in 
the affirmative. The front of this 
houſe faces the road. | 
They called for ſome hot liquors; 
and aſked the landlord afterthe owners. 
' He knew nothi 
ſaid. FRO had lived there near a 
'twelvemonthin reputation. The fa- 
"muy conſiſted of —— — 
is Aw berry, her two 
bers. The fon (a man of avout they 
Years of age) has'a place in the Guſ- 
den Heat and only came down on 
E and went up on Monday. 


rin 


IR CHARLES: 
THagrave's houſe : he Was to dine at B- 
hot ſer him-eif he ſhould be abſent— 


the houſe. 


man going 
n der ber 
5 ing, that on, under 

— — fi, g 


of harm of them, he her 


GRANDISON. 


alarmed him that very morning. 
He was at firſt a little ſn of telling 
what it was. He loved, * ſaid, to 


mind his own - buſmeſs;” what: other 


le did, was nothing to him: but 
at laft he told them, that about ſix 
o'clock in the morning he was waked 
by the trampling of horſes ; and look- 
ing out of his window; ſaw a chariot 
and fix, and three or four men on 
horſeback, at the widow. Awberry's 
door. He got up. The footmen and 
coachmen were very buſh, not calling 
for a drop of liquor, though his doors 
were open: à rare inſtance, he faid, 
where there were ſo many men · ſervants 
2 and a coachman one of them. 
This, he ſaid, could not but give a 
greater edge to his curioſity. 

About ſeven o'clock; one of the 
widow's daughters came to the door, 
with a lighted candle in her hand, and 
directed the chariot to drive up cloſe to 
The alchouſe-keeper then 
ſlipt into an arbour-like porch, next 
door to the widow's ; where he had not 


. been three minutes, before he ſaw two 


perſons come to the door; the one a 
tall gentleman in laced cloaths, who 
had his arms about the other,. a perſon 
of middling ſtature, wrapt up in a ſcar- 


let oloak; and refiſting, as one in 


diſtreſs, the other's violence, and 
ging not to be put into the chariot, m 


-a voice and accent that evidently ſhewed 


it was a woman. 1 775 

The gentleman made vehement pro- 
teſtations of honour ; but lifted the 
lady into the chariot. She ſtruggled, 
Ka ſeemed to be in agonies of grief; 
and on being lifted in, and the le- 

in after her, ſhe ſcreamed 
p; and he obſerved, in the 


er · laced habit; [The maf- 
querade habit, no doubt] her ſcream- 
ing grew fainter and fainter, and her 
voice ſounded to him: as if her mouth 
were ſtopped; and the gentleman ſeem- 
ed to ſpeak high, as if he threatened 


way drove the chariot. The ſer- 
vants rode after it. | | 

In about half an hour, a coach and 
four came to the widow's door; the 


widow and her two daughters went 


into it, and took the ſame road. 
The alchouſe-keeper had afterwards 
the gurioſity to . 
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an ignorant country wench, whither 


4 
SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


and ſhall agree upon our places of 


ber miſtreſſes went ſo early in the mee 


morning? Sbe anſwered, they were 
gone to Windfar, or that way, and 
would not return, ſhe believed, in a 
week, Hu. | * 1 f 

O this damned Sir Hargraye! He 
has a houſe upon the foreſt. I have no 
doubt but be is the villain, Who 
knows what injuries the dear creature 
might have ſu 
forced into the chariot ?—God give 
me patience ! Dear foul! her prayers! 
—— her crying out for help! 
her month ſtopt! © the villain! 

I have ordered as many men and 
horſes as two of my friends can furniſh 
me with, to be added to two of my 
ready with: all- Gpcea I} 
ready wi I will purſue 
the villain to the world's end, but I 
will find him. e 

Our firt courſe ſhall be to his houſe 
at Windfor, If we find him nat there, 
we will proceed. to that Bagenhall's, 
near Reading. | 

It would be but loſing time, were I 
to go now to Paddington: and when 
the vile widow and her daughters are 
gone from home, and only an ignorant 
wench left, what can we learn of her 
more than is already told to us? 

J have, however, accepted Lady 
Betty's offer of ber ſteward's going 
with the two chairmen, to get what 
farther intelligence he can from Pad- 
dington, againſt my return. 

I "hall take what I have written 
with me, to form from it a letter lefs 

mg, leſs alarming, for your pe- 
rufal, than th's that I have written at 
ſuch ſnatc hes of time, and under ſuch 
dreadful uncertainties, would be to 
You, were I to fend it; that is to ſay, 
if I have time, and if I am able to 
write with any certainty O that dread- 
ed certainty 

At tour in the morning the fix men 
I horrow, and myſelf, and two of my 
ſervants, well armed, are to rendez- 
vous at Hyde Fark Corner. It is 

ievous that another night muſt paſs. 

t ſo many people cannot be got to- 
gether as two or three might. 


My poor wiſe has me promiſe 
tv wke'the aſſiſtance of peace-officers, 
wherever. I find either the villain, or 


the ſuſtering angel. 17% ( 
When the road parts, we ſhall di- 
vide, and enquire at every turnpike ; 


ined before ſhe was 


(we ſhall be nine in all) to get 


ng. MT. g 
a I am haraſſed to death; but my mind 
amn „ eff 10 


* 
O, my dear Mr. Selby! we have tid- 
ing be praiſed, we have tid- 
mgs (not ſo happy, indeed, as were 
to be wiſhed: yet the deur creature j 
living, and in honourable hands-—God 


INES Re; : 
| Read the incloſed letter, direftad 


to me. 1 


© ons 4 
« ISS. Byron is in fafe and bo- 
Mer RES... 
The firſt moment ſhe could give 
any account of herſelf, ſhe beſought 
© me to quiet your heart, and your 
© lady's, with this information. 
© She has been cruelly treated. 
_ © Particulars, at ſhe cannot 
give. | | 
She was many hours ſpeechleſs. 
But don't fright yourſelves : ber 
© fits, though not frequent, ar 
* weaker and weaker. ny 
The bearer will acquaint you who 
my brother is; to whom you owe 
the preſervation and ſafety of the 
© lovelieſt woman in England : andhe 
vill direct you to a houſe where you 
vill be welcome, with your lady, (for 
* MH Byron cannot be removed) to 
* convince yourſelves that all poſſible 
care is taken of her, by, Sir; your 
* bumble ſervant, ' 
© CHARLOTTE GRANDISON. 


6 FRIDAY, FEB, 17. 


Many hours ſpeectleſs !—— Cannot be rt- 
moved ! Her ſolicitude, though hardly 
herſelf, for our eaſe {——Deareſt, dear 
creature !—But you will rejoice with 
me, my couſins, that the is in fuch 
honourable hands. r 

What I have written muſt now g 


I have notane to tranſeribe. 


I have fent to my two friends, to 
let them oy — ſhall not have 
occaſion for their people's aſhſtance. | 

She is at u nobleman's. houſe, tht 


. ee . LT RR _LE©ARS 42 


sir NT 


4 nere 


SIR CHARLES 


im health, wanted to 
—— but it is bed Giri for me i 


ſhall ſet out before day, on horſe-- 
carry with 


wife. My — a her _ 
pes, in 

, to ber deliverer. 

honeſt man who brou the 

{He looks remarkably ſo 

he a * able —— 

— n received by us as 


— 
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is father, Sir — who died 

2 wangroma 
ſtop iv his mafter's praiſe. 
He gives his lady alſo an excet- 
— young 


Sir Charles was goi g to town in his 
chariot and 6x when he met (mott hap- 
ily met!) our diſtreſſed couſin. 
— . — 

am heart) forry uſpeRin 
Mr. Greville. 4 e 

Sir "Charles had earneſt baſlnaſs in 
won; and he proceeded thither, — 
he — the dent creature, and 
committed her to the care of his ſiſter. 
ad forever bleſ him! 

The vile Sir H as the gr 
vant underſtood, was wounded. Sir 
Charles, it ſeema, was alſo hurt. 
Thank God it was ſo flightly, as not 
to hinder him from lace. 


"would have x ready -- 
_— have given the honeſt. man 


ty: buthe ſo carneſt · 
me toexcuſe him, declar- 
was under an obligation to 
— "maſters ta dec ine 
that I was — to wich- 


many by Richard | 
Teal Gon and you tanker 


n angel, br l his happy tidings] was 
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farther particulars by the poſt: 
happy ones, I hope. 2 


Excuſe, mean time, All that is amiſs 
in a latter, 288 part af whick 
was written in ſuch a dreadful uncer- 
tainty, and believe, that 1 will be rer 


n | 


AzcuiBaiDRe . 


- 


re XXVI.. 


ME REEVES, TO GEORGE err, 
| ng | 


"DEAR SIR, 1 $AT\ FEB. a. 
Fw juſt returned from viſiting 
beloved couſm. == — t 


Rn ae in in England. oy 

I ot to hay pms man 

nine this 3 enquired — 

Miſs Byron's health: * on iving 

m my name, was ſhewt into a 

fome parlour, clegantly furniſhed. 

L 1 

— young lady; Miss Orandi- 

ſon. I. gave — a thouſand thanks 

for the honour of her tter, and the 
in formation it had given me of 


8 — 


be an exceliem 
; lady, an ſhe. ' I have j jt 
ou muſt not ſee her 
© Ah, Madam! ſaid I, and looked 
and grieved, « I believe 
Don't — 2 yourſelf, Sir. Miſk 
4 very. well. but the 
muſt be kept quiet. tn a 


happy deliterance She 
O Madam, inte 4 + your 
ecrous, noble —＋ fg 


- 2 1 of men, Mr. Reeves: 
his. is in doing good. — And, 
4 — — it amade him, 
I amure, à very happy man. 
Zut is my couſin, Madam, fo ill, 
that I cannot be allowed to ſee her for 
one moment?! 
dhe is but juſt come out of a fit. 
She fell into it in the relation ſhe 
© would: have made of her Rory, on 
* mentioning*+ the villain's name by 
1222 has ſuffered. She = 
give ouly broken and i 


6 counts of herſelf all day ae de 
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or you had heard from me ſooner. 


When you ſee her, you mutt be very 


© cautious of what you ſay to her. 

* We have a ful 

©* whoſe advice we . | 

- © God for ever bleſs yon, Madam! 
© He has not long left her. He ad- 

©* viſes quiet. She has bad a 

night. Could ſhe compoſe herſelf, 


could ſhe get a little natural reſt, the 


© cureis d. Have you break- 
« faſted, Sir? . 

* Breakfaſted, Madam! My impa- 
© tience to ſee m cauſin allowed me 
© not to think of breakfaſt.” 

* You muſt breakfaſt with me; Sir. 


And when that is over, if ſhe is to- 


© lerable, we will acquaint her with 


your arrival, and go up together, I 


read your impatience, Sir: we will 
© make but a very ſhort breakfaſting. 
© I was juſt going to breakfaſt,” . 

She rang. It was brought in. 

I longed, I faid, as we ſat at tea, to 
be acquainted with the particulars of 
the happy deliverance. 

© We avoid aſking any queſtions 
that may affect her. I know very 
little of the particulars myſelf. My 
© brother was in haſte to get to town. 
© The ſervants that were with him at 
the time, hardly diſmounted: he 
* doubted not but the lady (to whom 
he referred me for the gratifying my 
* curioſity) would be able to tell me 
© every thing. But ſhe fell into fits; 
and, as I told you, was ſo ill, on 
the recollection of what ſhe had ſuf- 
fered ä 

© Good God! ſaid I, what 
the dear creature have ſuffered !' 
hat we thought fit to reſtrain 
our curioſity, and ſo muſt you, till 
we ſee Sir Charles. I expect him 
* before noon.” | , 

* I am told, Madam, that there 
* was a ſkirmiſh. I hope Sir Charles—"' 

© I hope ſo too, Mr. Reeves, in- 
terrupted ſhe. * I long to ſee my. bro- 
ther as much as you can do to ſee 


your couſin—But, on my apprehen- 


* ſions, he aſſured me, upon his ho- 
* nour, that he was but very lightly 
© hurt, Sir Charles is no qualifier, 
* Sir, when he ſtakes his honour, be 
© the occaſion either light or ſerious.” 

I pr 3 not 5 ſhe was 
very much ſurprized at a 's being 
brought in by Sir Charles, And in a 


SIR CHARLES GRAN DTSON. 


phyſicman, by 


bad 


I was, Sir. I had not left ny 
© chamber; but haſtened down at the 
* firſt word, to receive and welcome 
the ſtranger. My maid, out of 
© breath, burſt into my room—*< Sir 
« Charles, Madam, you 
© this moment to come down. He 
« has ſaved a from robbers;" 
© (that was her report) “ a very fine 
« Jady! and is come _ with her. 
« He that ill come down 
oy verde — d it 

« I was too much furprized at my 

return, and too 


© brother's unexpected 
much affected with the lady's viſible 
© grief and terror, to attend to her 
C s, when I firſt went down. She 
« was ſitting, dreadfully trembling, 
© and Sir C next her, in à very 
© tender manner, aſſuring her of his; 
© and of his ſiſter a kindeſt protection. 
] ſaluted her, continued the: lady, 
% Welcorae, welcome! thrice welcome, 
{© to this houſe and tome!" - 
She threw herſelf on one knee to 
me. Diſtreſs had too much humbled 
© her. Sir Charles and I raiſed her to 
© her ſeat. *- You ſee before you, 
« Madam,” ſaid ſhe, **a ſtrange crea- 
« ture, and looked at her dreſs; 
« but I hope you will believe Iam an 
« innocent one. This vile appear- 
«© ance was not my choice. Fie u 
«© me! I muſt be thus dreſſed out tori 
« maſquerade: hated diverſion ] I ne- 
ver had a notion of it. Think not 
« hardly, Sir, turning to Sir Charles, 
© her hands claſped held up, 


© her whom you have ſo generouſly de- 
6 livered.— Think not Fs of ws 
«© Madam, turning to me; I am 
« not a bad creature. That vile, vile 
© man!" She could ſay no niore. + 
„„ Charlotte,” ſaid m , 
« you will * | care to 
« raiſe the ſpirits of this injured beau · 
« ty: your next, to take her direc · 
« tions, and inform her friends of her 
% ſafety. Such an admirable 
© lady as this cannot be m an 
« hour, without exciting the fears of 
4% all her friends for her. I repeat, 
« Madam, that you are in honourable 
« hands. My fiſter will have pleaſure 
«in obliging you.” = 

She wi to be 2 to 
£ town; but looking at her dreſs, 1 
© offered hercloaths of mine; and my 
© brother ſaid, if ſhe were very 
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© would take Horte, and leabe me cha- 
* tos: ith ſure that 1 would} t- 
* tend her th 
© Ii , vg could declare her 
ce of this offer, * 55 
* wed] 2 ready to do, her 
* ail . and the ſank down 358 


Sir Chaes juſt ſtaid to fee ber 
© come'to herſelf; and then—* Sifter,”” 
„ ſid” he, © rhe," lady cannot be re- 
* moved. Dr. Holmes be ſent for 

1 know you will. Fre 

«© her your "beſt attendance, I will be 
« with. you” before noon to-morrow. 
«© The ſady is too low, and too weak, 
* to be troubled with queſtians now. 
« Johnſon will be back fro m Windfor. 

him take her commands to any of 
_ « ber fend friends. — Adieu, dear Ma- 


dam. yt N Sir, ſeemecl 
1 3 80 again. ] © Support 
"Y Repeming, ** You are 
« in 1 5 E hands; “ 
* bowing as the bowed in re- 
* turn, off Ont Adieu, Char- 
* — nd away went the beſt of 


© And « God Almighty bleſs him,” 
* ſaid I, „ whereyer he goes!” 

Miſs "Grandſon then told me, that 
the houſe I was in belonged to the Earl 
vf L. who had lately married her elder 
— About three months ago, they 


ſhe Yaid, to a viſit to 
ny wy lors Fare and 


Las in Scot- 
= 7 the firſt time, and to ſettle 
— rs there were ex- 

peſted back i Ls. TT. ſhe 
Pn down but laſt Tueſday, and ba- 
er to give directions for every 

ae to be pte 755 for their reception. 
a 47 9 3 our cauſin,* faid 
pry for the 71 of my 

CLP pany z and that he was 

b 25 65 i bel n owt this morning. 
© He Intended to come back to carry 
me to tom this even We are a 
: family of love, Mr Rar. Keene. We 
© are "true broth! N A fiſters—But 
5 «vv . 5 8 with th theſe e 


— eee 
. 5 as to hurry the 


denk; 1 en it was over, con- 
2285 me no he Lk * © fy 


5 d- out hand, © Thank God, chan 


Mow Madam; Whet trouble do I 

| her — $. 

| e talk of 1 Mile By: 
Lp TM 


ron“ an 
with an amiable fat Wy 1 wil 
7 not orbear— 


I ou 602 
© not to be ſa rized I the ee r 


your couſin Regves?* 

1 do promife=—l ſhall, rejoice to ſep 
© him,” 

Miſs Grandiſon called to me. 1 


roached . and .catehing my Saka . 


God, beſt beloved of a hundred 
© hearts!* ſaid 1 * that once more I 
by * behold vou! that once more I ſee 
| wo ſafe n 8 50 
will not tel t 
7 * — eo! 
© No, don't,“ e Youn 
4 not— But, O „0 Y . I xt fallen 
© into the comp? of an 
. © Forbear,” gently pa pher r hands 
* forbear theſe high ieh Fre 
kind lady, or I Half iy my p Fg 
0 m patient, I ſhall nat think you in 
© a wa ov Gi be quite well, till you de- 
Ws chzered me, that the dofty 
on w me, that 
had expreſſed fears for her head, if ſhe 
were not kept quiet, Then raiſing her 
voice, * Your couſin's gratitude, Mr. 
© Reeves, is exceſſive. You muſt al- 
© low me,” ſwilin "hs to beat her. 
„When ſhe is well, me ſhall talk of 
angels, and of whit the pleaſes,” 
But, my dear Mr. eld we why 
know bow her” heart ov os Wi 
ſentiments of gratitude, on every com- 
mon obligation, and even on but inten- 
tional ones, can eaffly account for the 
high ſenfe ſhe muſt eve of thoſe ſhe 
lies under for fuch a deliverance from 
the brother, and of fuch Fin d tr 
ment from the ſſiſter, bath. abfolu * 


frangers, till F | 


into their 

© I will ol ae my 177 Miſs By- 

ron one queſtion,” I, (forg rgetting 

the caution given me lob by he * 

Grandiſen) * whether this villain, b 

© his violence [* meant marriage, 

2 25 goun to ſay] Bur! interrupting me 
all nat, Mr. Reeves, 

Mic > Gratdifon: Filing, 8 aſk half 


eſtion, that may fou7e 112 05 


= 


le re! . * 
< -alive;” 
© well? why: 


* to tell you 
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My - couſin was going to ſpeak. 
* My dear, ſaid the Fir 6 en ral 
not anſwer Mr. Reeves's queſtion, if 
© jt be a queſtion that will induce you 
to look backward. At preſent, you 
« muſt look only 3B? And are 
vou not in my care, and in Sir 
© Charles Grandiſon's protection? 

* I have done, Madam,“ ſaid I, 
bowing—* the deſire of taking ven- 
geance— : 

© Huſh, Mr. Reeves !—Surely !— 
ſmiling, and holding her finger to her 
lip. | 
© It is a patient's duty, ſaid my 
couſin, to ſubmit to the preſcriptions 
of her kind phyſician; but were 1 
© ever to forgive the author of my 
« diftreſſes, it muſt be for his being the 
© occaſion of bringing me into the 
© knowledge of ſuch a lady: and yet, 
© to lie under the weight of obliga- 
tions that I never can return—" Here 
ſhe ſtopped. . 

I took this as a happy indication 
that the laſt violence was not offered ; 
if it had, ſhe would not have mention- 
ed forgiving the author of her diſtreſs, 

* As to what you ſay of obligation, 
« Miſs Byron, returned Miſs Grandi- 
ſon, let your heart anſwer for mine, 
© had you and 1 changed ſituation. 
© And if, on ſuch a ſuppoſition, you 
© canthink that your humanity would 
have been ſo extraordinary a matter, 
© then ſhall you be at liberty when 
© you are recovered, to ſay a thouſand 
© fine things: till when, pray be ſilent 
© on this ſubject. 

Then turning to me, See how much 
© afraid your couſin Byron is of lying 
© under obligations. I am afraid ſhe 
© hasa pron heart: has ſhe not a wery 
proud heart, Mr. Reeves? 

© She has a very grateful one, Ma- 
dam, ' replied I. . | 

She turned to my couſin, © Will 
© you, Miſs Byron, be eaſy under the 
obligations you talk of, or will, you 
not! 

© I ſubmit to your ſupertority, Ma- 
© dam, in every thing, rephed my 
couſin, bowing her head. 

She then aſked me, if I had let her 
friends in, the country know of this 
ſhocking affair. * 

I had ſuſpeRed Mr, Greyille, I ſaid, 


and bad written in confidence io her 


uncle delby. 


T4 4 | 1. 


« 4 i++ 34 * 


replied 


my poor grandmamma—0 my 
" aunt Selby, and my Lucy 
hope >. $i | , 
Miſs Grandiſon . interpoſed, hu. 
mourouſly interrupting—* I will have 
nothing ſaid that begins with d. 
Indeed, Miſs Byron, Mr. Reeves, 
I will not truſt you together —Can- 
* not you have patience— 
- We both aſked her pardon, 
couſin defired leave to riſe . But th 
© odious cloaths—' ſaid ſne. | 
If you are well enough, child; 
iſs Grandiſon, vou hall 
* riſe, and have no need. to, ſee thoſe 
© odious cloaths, as you call them. 
I told them Mrs. Reeves had ſent her 
ſome of her cloaths. The portman- 
teau was ordered to be brought up. 
Then Miſs Grandiſon, fitting down 
on the bed by my couſin, took her 
hand; and, feeling her pulſe, © Ar 
you ſure, my patient, that you ſhall 
not ſuffer if you are permitted to 
* riſe? Will you be calm, ſerene, 
* eaſy? Will you baniſh curioſity? 
Will you mowers avoid recol- 
lection?? 5 | 
I will do my endeayour,' anſwered 
my couſin. by | 
Miſs Grandiſon then rung, and 3 
maid-ſervant coming up, * Jenny, 
ſaid ſhe, © pray give your beſt aſſiſtance 
to my lovely patient. But be ſure 
* don't let her hurry her ſpirits, 1 
* will lead Mr, Reeves into my drel- 
* ſing room. And when you ar 
© dreſſed, my dear, we will either re- 
turn to you here, or expect. you to 
join us there at your pleaſure,” * 
And then ſhe obligingly. conduded 
me into her dreſſing-room, and excn 
' herſelf for refuſing to let us talk of in- 
tereſting ſubjects. I am rxjoiced, 
ſaid the, * to find her more ſedate aud 
£ compoſed: than hitherto ſhe has been. 


© Her head has been greatly in danger. 


Her talk, for ſome hours, when ſt 
© didtalk, was ſa wild and incoherent, 
© and ſhe was ſo full of terror, on 
every one's coming in her fight, that 
I would not ſuffer any body to attend 
© her but myſelf. 4 

1 left her not, continued Mib 
Grandiſon, till eleven; and the houſe- 
© keeper, and wy maid, ſat up in ber 
room all the reſt of the nighl. 
© I aroſe before my uſaal time ta at- 
tend ber. 1 flept got well 7125 
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I did nothing but dream of robbers, 


© reſcues; and murders: fuch an im- 


4 preſſion had the diſtreſſes of this 


young lady made on my mind. 


They made me a poor report,” pro- 
ceeded the," © of he 1 ht ſhe had 
. p_ And, as T told you, the 
. 
before you came, on her endeavour- 
ing to give me ſome account of her 
: affecting ſtory. 


Let me tell you, Mr. Reeves, I 
© am as curious as you can be, to know] 


«the whole of what has befallen her; 
© but her heart is tender and delicate: 
her ſpirits are low ; and we muſt not 
© pull down with one hand, what we 
© build up with the other. My bro- 
« ther alſo will expect a good account 
© of my charge. 
I bleſſed her for her goodneſs. And 
finding her defirous of knowing all 
that 1 could tell her, of our couſin's 
charger, family, and lovers, I gave 
her a brief hiſtory, which extremely 
pleaſed her. Good God! faid ſhe, 
© what a happineſs is it, that ſuch a 
© lady, in ſuch diſtreſs, ſhould meet 
© with a man as excellent, and as much 
© admired, as herſelf! My brother, 
Mr. Reeves, can never marry but he 
© muſt break half a ſcore hearts. For- 
give me that 1 vrieg bim in, when- 
ever an on, or thing, or 
© ation, 1s en of. Every . 1 
© believe, who is ſtrongly poſſeſſed of 
© a fubjet, makes every thing ſeen, 
© heard, or read of, that — e leaſt 
© reſemblance, turn into and ſerve to 
© illuſtrate that ſubjeR.* 
But here I will conclude this letter, 
m order to fend it by the poſt. Be- 
fides, I have been ſo much fatigued in 
body and mind, and my wife has alſo 
been fo much diſturbed in her mind, 
that I muſt give way to a call of reſt. ' 
I will purſue the ſubject, the now 
ble ſubje&, in the morning; and 
perhaps ſhall diſpatch what I ſhall far- 
ther write, as you muſt be impatient 
for it, by an ial meſſenger. 
Sir Powland was here twice yeſter- 
day, and once to-day. My wife 
cauſed him to be told, that Miſs By- 
ron; by a ſudden call, has been obliged 
to go a little way out of town for two 
or — days. 6 * ; 
He ſes to ſet out for Caermar- 
then the beginning of next week, He 


inted away this morning, a little 
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he ſhould not be denied taking 
his corporal leave of her. 

If our coufin has day to- 
morrow, and no return of her fits, ſhe 
* * to be in town on Monday. 

am to wait on her, and Sir Charles 
and his ſiſter, at breakfaſt on Monday 
morning, and to attend her home; 
where there will be joy indeed, on her 
arrival. | £4 

Pray receive for yourſelf, and make 
for me to your lady, and all friends, 
my compliments of congratulation. 

I have not had either leiſure or incli- 
nation, to enquire after the villain 
who has given us all this diſturbance, 
Ever, ever yours! | 


' ARCHIBALD REEVES. 
SATURDAY NIGHT» i . 


LETTER XXVII. 


FROM MR. REEVES, TO GEORGE. 


SELBY, ESQ, IN CONTINUA- 
TION, 


M Grandiſon went to my 
couſin, to ſee how ſhe bore 
riſing, ſuppoſing her near dreſſed. 

She ſoon returned to me. The 
© moſt charming woman, I think, ſaid 
ſhe, I ever faw!. But ſhe trembles 
© ſo, that I have perſuaded her to lie 
down. I anſwered for you, that 
you would ſtay dinner. 

© I muſt beg excuſe, Madam. L 
© have an excellent wife. She loves 
« Miſs Byron as her life; ſhe will be 
< impatient to know" | 

Well, well, well! ſay no more, 
© Mr. Reeves: my brother has re- 
© deemed one priſoner, and his fiſter 
« has 2 another; and glad you 
1 at it is no worſe.” | 


_« and. looked filly, I be- 
oo Se 

© You may look, and and 
* pray, Mr. Reeves, whe: you 


* know me. better, you'll find me a 
* very whimſical creature: but you 
© mult ſtay to ſee Sir Charles. Would 
© you go home to your wife with half 
© your errand? She won't thank you 
© for that, I can tell you, let her be 
Das good a woman as the beſt, But, 
to comfort you, we give not into 
© every modern faſhion, We dine 

| ET 7 earlier 
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earlier than moſt of our con- 
dition. My brother, though in the 
main, above arity, will, ne- 

© verthbleſs, in things he thinks right, 
© be governed by his own rules, which 
© are the laws of reaſon and conveni- 
© ence. You are on horſeback; and, 
« were I you, ſuch good news as I 
c ſhould 2 — to carry, conſideri 
hat might have 3 wou 
give me wings, and make me fly 
4 e the aur with it,” 

I was about to ſpeak : Come, come, 
© ] will have no denial,” interrupted 
ſhe; * I ſhall have a double pleaſure, 
4 if you are preſent when Sir Charles 
© comes, on hearing his account of 
© what __— You area good man, 
<. and have à reaforable quantity of ⁊von 
© der and gratitude, to heighten a com- 
© mon caſe into the marvellous, 80 
© fit down, and be quiet. 

I was equally delighted and ſur- 
prized at her humourous raillery, but 
could not anſwer a ſingle word. If 
it be midnight before you will ſuffer 

© me to depart,* thought I, I will 
© not make another objection.“ 

While this amiable lady was thus 
entertaining me, we heard the tramp- 
ling of horſes—* My brother !* ſaid. 
the, I hope! — He comes! Pardon 
© the fandneſs of a fiſter who ſpeaks. 
© from ſenſible effects A father and 
a brother in one! 

Sir Charles entered the room. He 


addreſfed himſelf to me in a moſt . 
e, 


lite manner. Mr. Reeves l' ſaid 

© as J underſtand from below. Then 
turning to his ſiſter, Excuſe me, 
Charlotte, I heard this worthy gen- 
© tleman was with you: and I was im- 
patient to know how my fair gueſi 

© Miſs Byron is in a good way, I 
© hope,” interrupted ſhe, but very 
© weak and tow-ſpirited. She aroſe and 
© dreſſed ; but I have prevailed on her 
© to he down again.. | 

Then turning to me, with a noble 
air, he both welcomed and congratu- 
lated me. * 

Sir Charles Grandiſon is, indeed, a 
fine figure. He is in the bloom of youth. 
I don't know that I have ever ſeen a 
handſomeror genteelerman.Wellmight 
his ſiſter fay, that if he married he 
bet eg * 8 hearts. 0 
* this vile Pollexfen!“ thought I, at 
the moment; could he draw u 


* has he Burt, ch 2 man as s 


Aſter pouring out my acknowlelg. 
ments, in the name of 


received. ; | 
A very trifle - My coat only was 
* hurt, Mr. Reeves. The ſkin of my 


© left ſhoulder raked a little, putting 


his hand upon it. 
4 Bb God!*. ſaid I: Thank 
© God!” ſaid Miſs Grandiſon. © But 6 


near 1 —O the villain! what wight 


© jt have been! 


Sir Hargrave, pent up in 2 ela- 
© riot, had great diſadvantage. My 


* reflections on the event of yeſterday, 
* yield me the more pleaſure, as I have, 
© on enquiry; wnderftogd that he will 
© do well again, if he will be ruled. 
© I would not, on any. account, have 
© had his inftant death to anſwer for, 
But no more of this juſtnow, Give 
© me the particulars of the young lady's 
* ſtate of health. I left her in a very 
© bad way.—You had advice?” 

Miſs Grandiſon gave ker brother an 
account of all that had been done; and 
of every thing that had paſſed fince he 
went away; as alſo of the character 
and excellences of the lady whom he 
had reſcued. | 

I confirmed what ſhe ſaid in my cou- 
ſin's favourz and he very gratefully 
thanked his ſiſter for her care, as a man 
would do for one the neareſt and dear- 
6ſt to him. J 

We then beſought him to give an 
account of the glorious action, which 
had reſtored to all that knew her the 
m— of our hearts. 
* 


U relate all he 'ſaid, in the fiſt” 


perſon, as nearly in his own words as 
poſfible ; and will try to hit the coolneſs 
with which he told the dle ſtory. 
Vou know, fiſter;” ſaid he, * th 
call T had to town. It was happy 
that I yielded to your importunit/ 
to attend you hither. 
About two miles on this ſide Hounſ- 
© low, I ſaw a chariot and ſix dxivi 
at a * I alſo had © 
« Jerry to drive pretty faſt. 
ke coachman ſeemed inclined to 
« diſpute the way with mine. his 
« occafioned a few moments ſtop t 
both. I . re to 
© break the way. n't love 
© upon rifles, My horſes were fre : 
had not come far. 
« The curtain of the chaxiot 2 


veral families, 
ag well as in my own, I could not but 
. enquire inte the nature of the hurt he 
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turing yur e 
in 4 atk $f Ro 
way, IL. knew, Ae e 
— 8 Hargraye Þ Pa 

© There e gentleman, 
« immediately pulled vp,the canvas, . 

1 ſfaw,, however, by 2 drew it. 
«up, another ; perſon, . wrapt up in 2 
« man's ſcarlet cloak. 

*« For-God's Ae help, help l 


cid out the perlan : esd 
e — PET? 47 


* pulled de 


« Help! of. 1 
C Ow as if her mouth was hal 


L called to m . . 
' back, to ſtop th poſtilion of e 


« other chariot and I bid Sir Har- 


e ee ee his pe- 


Sir we called out, on the 
c contrary 
* canyas. being. ſtill up on that next 
c 2 with vehement- execrations, to 

drive on, , 
, 6 | aged, „and went round to che 
0 a of the chariot, . 
Again the lady endeavoured to 
. . — 25 ſaw. Sir Hargrave ftrug- 
44, over her mouth a h 


© head. He fware a 
* The moment ſhe b 


AY me, h 


head cut both ber Vd = 


“ God's ſake! Tree de 

« Sir Hargrave P 
dy the arms.-—Y ou are engaged, N 
* doubt, in à very bad affair. 
I am. Sir 
and am carrying fugitixe wife — 
« Your own wife, Sir ve 

* Yes, by 8. laid he; and 


10 the Was to slope from me at a 
NS on draw- 

c ing afide the 

10 dreſs ! 


Denne 


1 
N A sir! Who 
e ber all G. 


. 


: Gn, 1 5 — PO 
3 3 and threatenjngs, or 


of the chariot (his 


o> which was. tied =_ her | 


« will not Ane my orders. 


argraze. Pollexfen z 2 = Madam, put your 


% that, and be damne 


le, Lady Polls '4 


1 


8 


908 þ 


5 1 8 


15 or 2 7 15 
c to came ial = 
ei together. — 7 2 
5 Have an eye. to tho 


455 1 NENT - 5 
4 Ne 7 o 11 e 


r, Hargrave, 


5 drive over a As 
"oachman, proc ou 
6 mM!” 25 4 2 K Sr DS 
2 ir relieve 
9 5 God's ſake | am in a . 
4 lain N 2 2 d, N 
ce into a villain's hands. Help! 
„ for Gods fake 1” 

« Do you,” faid I to Frederick, 
e cut the traces, if yau cannot 
<« wiſe ſtop. this chariot. Bid Jerry 
te cut the reins, and then ſeize as ma- 
« ny of thoſe, fellows as you cans 
% Leave Sir veto me. 

a 7 eee re and 

. crying! out tor 

« Sir Tn hie (word, 
0 which hett held between. his k 
© in the ſcabbard; and then g 


© upon his ſervants to lire at all 


Don't 


ive the word. 
ag che lady, . Will 


into my 

«. protection? * 

O yes, yes, ves, Wi my avhole 
x r good Sir, rate me! 
*1 opened the chariot door. dir 

Hargrave made à paſa at me. Take 
to you, for 
4 inſolence, ſcoundrel! ſaid 
ce 
c b 

it ut his. ſword a alen my 

© houlder. 


« My ſword was in way hand, but 
© undrawn. _.. a 
„The chariot- don remaining open, 
I was nat, ſo cremonious, as toilet 
1 — the foot-ſtyp to. take üg m. | 
+ drman ou) le by he 


7 me to 
Then addr 


; o 
. 


«ar bef6re ke could recover himſelf 
© from the” paſs he had made at me; 
© and with u Jerk, and a kind of twiſt, 
© laid bim under the hind-wheel of his 


C'cliarzde7* > 05. 
I wrenched his fword from him, 
© and ſnapped, it, and flung the two 
pieces over my head, | 
* His coachman cried out for his 
© maſter, Mine threatened bis if he 
'© ſtirred. The poſtilion was a boy. 
© My ſervant Rad f made him diſmount, 
* betore he joined the other two, whom 
© F had ordered-aloud to endeavour to, 
© ſeize (but my view was only to ter- 
© rify) wretches, who, knowing the 
© badneſs of their cauſe, were before 
er 
* Sir H ve's mouth and face 
© were bloody. I believe I might 
hurt Nun with the pommel of my 
ford. 4 ; 
One of his legs, in his ſprawling, 
© had got between the ſpokes of his 
* chariot-wheel. I thought that was 
a fortunate circumſtance for prevent- 
© ing farther miſchief; and charged 
his coachman not to ſtir with the 
T'chariot, for his maſter's ſake. 
He cried out, curled, and fwore. 
© T believe he was bruiſed with the 


* fall, The jerk. was violent. 80 
© little able to ger: an offence, Sir 
© Hargrave, upon his own principles 
4 tho 


not have been fo ready to give 
Txt, | % 
I had not drawn my. ſword: IT 
* hope I never ſhall be provoked to do 
it in a private quarrel. I ſhould not, 
© however, have ſerupled to draw it, 
on ſuch an ↄccaſion as'this, had there 
© been an abſolute neceſſity for it. 
© 'The lady, though greatly terrified, 
had diſengaged herſelf from the man's 
« cloak. | had not leifure to conſider 
her dreſs; but I was ſtruck with 
© her figure, and more with her terror. 
© I offered my hand. I thought not 
* now of the foot-ſtep, any more than 
I did before: ſhe not of any thing, 
© a$ it leemed, but her deliverance. - 
+ © Have you not read, Mr. Reeves, 
(Fliny, think, gives the relation) 
of a/trighted bird, that, purſued by 
a hawk, flew for protection into the 
boſom of a man paſling by ? ; 
In like manner your lovely couſin, 
the moment I returned to the chariot 
door, inſtead of accepting of my 
* offered band, threwherielt into my 
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„ms. — © five miei five mer” 
She was ready to faint, © She could 
© not; I believe, have ſtood. | 
I carried tlie lovely ereature round 
© Sir Harprave's horſes, and ſeated her 
in my chariot. Be aſſured, Ma. 
« dam,“ ſaid 1, „ that you are in 
honourable hands. I Will convey 
«« you to my ſiſter, Who is a young 
« Jady of honour ant virtue. | 
© © She lookeck ont at one window, 
© then at the other, in viſible terror, 
* as" if fedfifig fol Sir Hargrave, 
“Fear nothing, faid I: «I will at- 
tend you in à moment. I ſhut the 
© chariot-doop., 55% 
I chen went backward a few paces, 
(keeping, however, the lady in wr 
eye) to fee what had become of my. 
c rvants 1 pe: 
It ſeems, that at their firſt coming 
up pretty near with Sir Hargrave's 
© horſemen, they preſented their piſtols, 
„ What thall we do, Wilkins,“ (or 
* Wilſon, or ſome ſuch name, faid one 
© of Sir Hargrave's men to another 
all three of them on their defence?” 
— * Fly for it, anſwered the fellow. 
„We may {wing for this. I ſee our 
os _— . There may be mur- 
* der. | 


Their conſciences put them "to 


+ flight. 
* My: ſervants purſued them 'a little 
© way ; but were returning to ſupport 
© their maſter juſt as T had put the, 
6 _ into my chariot. 

I ſaw Sir Hargrave at a diſtance, 
© on his legs, ſupported by his coach- 
© man. He limped ; teaned his whole 
* weight upon his ſeryant; and ſeemed = 
to be in agonies. 8 

I bid one of my ſervants tell him 
ho I was. ©. wh | 
+ He eurſed me, and threatened ven. 
© yeance. He curſed my ſervant; and 

fly his own ſcoun- 
© drels, as he called them. _— 
I then ſtept back to my chariot. 

<« Miſs Byron had, through terror, 
©. funk down at the botton of it ; where 
© ſhe lay panting, and could only ſay, 
don my approach, Save me! Save, 
« me!” 

I re- aſſured her, I lifted her on 
© the ſeat, zud brought her to my 
6 fiſter—and what followed, I ſuppoſe, 


bd * 


Charlotte, bowing to her, you haue 


told Mr. Reeves. 


We were both about to break out in 


grateful 


* 7 


nen. 
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al. applauſes 3. but Sir hes 
as bc defigiog to to hinder us, 
« Ld Mr: N * an 7 
3 this was. Tee w we 
b. Gree of You to my 
violator s conſcience 
« 18555 & him. The confriences of 
N [696 were on my fide. My 
0 — ſervants are ast. worthy men. 
Ap love their-maſter. In a — 
would ſet any three of 
r od in a 
© bad one, Vice is the greateſt cowar 
in the world, when jt. knows it wi 
be reſolutely oppoſed. . And what 
have good men, engaged in a right 
$ cauſe, to fear? 

What an , admirable man is Sir 
Charles Grandiſon —thus thinking! 
thus acting ! 

- I explained to Sir Charles who this 
Wucn was, whom the others conſult- 
ed, and were directed by; and what 
an implement in this black tranſaction. 

To what other man's protection in 
the world, Mr. Selby, could our kinſ- 
woman haye been obliged, aud fo little 
miſchief followed ? | 

Sir Hargrave, | it ſeems, returned 
back E town. fin * 

What a recreant re, m 
Mr. Selby, muſt he make, den to 
himſelf !—a villain! 

Sir Charles ſays, that the turnpike- 
men at Smallbury Green told his ſer- 
yants, on their attending him to town 
after the happy reſcue, a formidable 
— a un (Ml ry, commutted a little 

beyond Hounflow, by half a dozen vil- 
Lins on horſeback, upon a gentleman 
in a chariot aud ſix,. which had paſſed 
* that turnpike but half an hour 

before he was, attacked; and that the 
gentleman, ab ut an bour and half 

fore Sir Charles went through, re- 
turned to town, . waunded, for advice; 
and they heard him groan as he palled 
through the tunpke. 
I. hould 244 © one circumſtance,” 
fad Ser Sir Charles: do you know, 
L Charlotte, that Ge a rake for” 
jour brother i A man on horſebac K. 
1 it ſeems, came to the turnpike- 
whilſt the 5 were ling 
my ſervants this « Nothin 
bo. fi the — faid he, „ but — 

1 2 8 rale in their chariots-and- 
4 one . the other of : 3 lady. 
on two o iſengers, added 
the man, 2 1 205 f to ſee the iiſue 
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95 
of the affair, We expected miſchief 
% and ſome there was, One of fy 
66 nn was the better for the 

40 trays £ or he took up a Aver, bis 
„ond, broken in two pieces, and 


I rode off with N. a5! 
Sir Charles, 


6 Uns, ated e 

miling ve out that he 
© was os 8 +> a prize as 
« Miſs Byron, 47. his {word beſides.” 


I aſked Sir Charles, if it were not 


adviſeable to take meaſures with as 
villain. 

He thought beſt, he ſaid, to take as 
little. notice of the affair as. poſſible, 
unleſs the aggreſſor ſtirred in it, of Maſ- 
p 1A added he, are not cre- 

table places for young ladies to > 
* known to be infalied at them. Th 
© are diverſions that fall not in wi 
the bach of the Engliſh, commonal. 
6 6.9 dal will have ſomething to 
from that circumſtance; however 
« cauſclefs, , But Miſs. Byron's ftory, 
told by herſelf, will enable you to 
© reſolve upon your fature meaſures.” 

So, Sir Charles ſeems not to be a 
friend to maſquerades. 

I think, were I to live a hundred 

years, I never would go to another. 
adi ĩt not been for Lady Betty — che 
has, indeed, too gay a turn for a wo- 
man of forty, and a 2 2 on 
dren. Miſs. Byron, 1 fare, yall 
be afraid of giving the 25 to her s 
the future. hug en 
and ſelf, nobody. in Jown ares 


more than Lad x Doty on. occaſion. 
uſt ſay, an obligi 


Indeed 8 *. 

well-meaning woman: and he all 
2 (ſo much? has ſhe, beep N 
ed with Miſs Byron's danger, of whi 
ſhe takes herſelf to be — — 


cauſe). that ſhe will never again gy to 


a maſquerade. 
* log to have Miſs. B 2 $ account. 
of this horrid affair. God grant, that 


it £8 not be ſuch a one, as will 
us under a neceſſity — But as'0 
has a great notion of female de 
I know not what I * 
mult have patience a little — 5 — 

Miſs Grandiſon's eyes ſhone 
pleaſure all the time ber rp 
giving his relation. 

c 


an only fay, my br 
1 2 {oc my brothers fog 


c have reſcued-an an | 9. er br 
and you have made me as happy 
© it as yourſelf,” 


15 


mw 


— 


* 


| 3 Aepna as T 


e eee Mr. 
© Reeves,” ſaid wr 


« Till 1 knew m Draft. Mr. 
Reeves, as I now 


Wind, 1 was a 
inconſiderate, unreſlecting girl. 8 


* and evil, which immediate ly affected 
# not m x _ almoſt akke indif- 
©* ferent to . But he has awakened 


| © 1 "pk > pre Suey FA 


pleafare that from a benevolent 

* — GA 
© Depreciate not, otte, 
our 3 worth. Abtncy Mr. 
ceves, endeats. I have been long 
8 15 not much above a year re- 
* turned, But when you know us 
© better, you will find I have à partial 
* aer 
Mr. Reeves will not then think 
* meſo. But I will go and ſee how 


| 1 fair patient does.” 
8 e 


went accordingly to couka . 
© © O, Sir Charles!” ſaid © what 
„un ad woman is Mifs Gran- 
diſon l? 
My fiſter Charlotte, Mr. Reeves, 
* js, indeed, an excellent woman. I 
6 think myſelf happy in het; but 1 
© tell her ſometimes, that I have i]! a 
© more excellent ſiſter; and it is no 
* {mall inſtance of Charlotte s great- 


I neſs of mind, that ſhe kerſelf will al- 


low me to ſay ſo. 
Juſt then ins in the ladies; the 


" wwoc creatures entered toge 
ther, Miſs Grandiſon ſup my 
trembling couſin.” But 2 . my 


uaintedhef, that ſhe would find Sir 
Charles in ber d room. 

She look „lovely, though 

win, at her | entrance; but a fine 


approached her, with an 
air of calmneſs and ſerenity, for fear 


8 f giving her emotion. She caſt der 


eyes him, with a look of the moſt 
ven ratitude. 
1 e 8 reſs my ir greg 


: but . me to 
© nr your recovered pi N 
rec ow me, 
Madam 
And he tobk her almoſt motionleſs 
d, and conducted her to an eaſy 
hat Had been ſet for her. She 
— don, and would have ſaid ſome- 
SA le bowed bir 2 5 


ms 2 at the ſight ; 


Sir Charles 


& 
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-A the theek of tip 
"Mi Grandifon h held her falts 19 


She took them into her own hands, 
and ! finelfing © hw; raiſed her head a 
Iittle : Forgive me; Madam—Pardcn 
© me, Sir! my '<bufin,” to mw 
© How can Io oppreffed with ob . 
tions Such 9 | 
Con M — My full heart! 
k _ ſhe e. . 15 

cad, as giving eſsly the 
fort ſhe made to expreſs her gratitude, 
- © You muſt not, Madam,” faid Sir 
Charles, ſreting.down her, over. 
* rate a common benefit Dear Miſs 
© Byron, (permit me to addreſs my. 
< ſelf to you; as of long acquai 
© by what Mr. Raj has told my 
* ſer. and both have told me, I myſt 
© think ay one of the happieſt 
days of my life. I am ſorry that ou 
1 ©. acquaintance has began fo much n 

your coſt: but you mult let us turn 
© this evil appearance into real good, 
© T have two ſiſters: the world 
© duces not more worthy women. 
© mehenceforth boaſt that I have three; 
* and ſhall I nat, then, have reaſon to 
© rejoice in the event that has made ſo 
_ 2 an addition to m _ = 

hen taking her ve han 
the . a Rar affectionate 
brother, conſoli a fer in T 
and taking his 's, and join 
both; Shall Inot, Madam, _ 
© my Charlotte to u ſiſter? And will 
u not permit me to claim as a bro- 

© ther under that relation? Our Mi 
Byron ochrittian name, Mr. Reeves! 
Harriet, Sir.“ 
My ſiſter arriet, ebene 
1 acknowlel Charlotte. 
Charlotte - Ne 

Mifs Grandiſbm aroſe abd falyted 
my couſin, who logked' at Ge Chat 
with reverence, as well as 7 5 
at Miſs Grangifon with delight; and 
at we with 2+ x 1 : ; and uſer 
little r 
1 Werd e perl faid ae 
© This, indeed; is, bringing good out. 
© of evil Didi not ſay, my —— 
c — 1 ar? fallen into the 
of an 
— a ſhe ot hive Elite. 


We muſt etcavopr, Mr. th 


Faid * A to ite, te 
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© ſenſe our Miſs Byron has of her paſt. 
danger, in order to bring down to rea- 
«© ſonable limits, the notion ſhe has of 
© her obligation for a common relief. 
' Miſs Grandiſon ordered a few drops 
on fagar—© You muſt be orderly, my 
ſiſter Harriet, ſaid ſhe. * Am I not 
© your elder ſiſter? My elder ſiſter makes 
me do what ſhe pleaſes.” % 
© Oh, Madam ' faid my coufin— 
© Call me not Madam; call me your 
Charlotte. My brother has given me 
© and himſelf a ſiſter— Will you not 
© own me?” | ANG, 
Ho can a heart bowed down by 


© obligation, and goodneſs never to be 


© returned, rife to that lovely famili- 
© arity, by which the obligers ſo ge- 
© neroully diſtinguiſh themſelves? My 
lips and my heart, I will be ſo bold 
© as to ſay, ever went together: but 
bow And yet fo ſweetly invited. 
My —my—my Charlotte,“ (with- 
drawing her hand from Sir Charles, 
and claiping both her arms round Miſs 
Grandiſon's neck, the two worthieſt 
boſoms of the ſex joining as one) 
"take your Harriet, perſon and mind! 
May I be found worthy, on proof, 
* of all this goodneſs !* 
| * * 
Lapy Betty has juſt left us. I read 
to her what Five written ſince m 
vt to Colnebrook. She ſhall nor, 
he ſays, recover her eyes for a werk 
do come. : 
The women, Mr. Selby, are ever 
looking forward on certain occaſions. 
Lady Betty and my wife extended their 
wiſhes ſo far, as that they might be 
ible to call Miſs Grandiſon and our 
Miſs Byron ſiſters ; but by a claim that 
hould exclude Sir Charles as a brother 
to one of them. 
Should Sir Charles But no more on 
fubject— Vet one word more: 
when the ladies had mentioned it, I 
could not help thinking that this grace- 
and truly fine gentleman ſeems to 
the only man, whom our couſin has 
Vet ſeen, that would meet with no 
Ee her on ſuch an ap- 
on | 


But Sir Charles has a great eſtate, 
Il greater expectations from m 

Lord W. "His ſiſter ſays, he would 

break half a ſcore hearts, were he to 

m 80 for that matter would our 
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Miſs Byron. But once mote Not 
If. word, however, on this ſub- 
' I ftaid to dine with this amiable bro- 
ther and ſiſter; "My couſin exerted 


herſelf to go down, and fat at table for 
one half hour: but changing counte- 
nance, once or twice, as the fat; Miſs 
Grandiſon would attend her up, and 


make her lie down. I took leave of 
her, at her quitting the table, - © 
On Monday I to ſee her once 


more among us, * | 
If our dear Miſs Byron cannot write, 
you will perhaps have one letter more, 


my dear Mr, Selby, from your wer- 
affeBimate | Dong 
ARCHIBALD REEVES. 


My ſervant is this moment returned 
with your letter, Indeed, my dear 
Mr. Selby, there are- two 'or three 
paſſages in it, that would have cut 
me to the heart®, had not the dear 
-creature been ſo happily reſtored to 
our hopes. e 


ess. 


LETTER XXVIII. 


MR. REEVES. IN CONTINUATION. 


MONDAY NIGHT, IS. 20s. 
Will write one more letter, my dear 
couſin Selby, and then I will give 
up my pen to our beloved couſm. -* 
I got to Colnebrook by nine this 
morning. I had the pleaſure to find 
our Miſs Byron recovered beyond my 
hopes, She had a very night on 
Saturday; and all Sunday, ſhe ſaid, 
was a cordial day to her from moromg 
till night; and her night was quiet an 
a: 755 


. ee 
ſs Grandiſon ſtaid at home yeſter - 
day to keep my couſin company. Sir 


Charles paſſed the greateſt part of the 
day in the library, The two ladies 
were hardly ever My cou- 
fin expreſſes herſelf in raptures, When 


ever ſhe ſpeaks of this brother and ſiſ- 
ter. Miſs Grahdiſon,' ſhe ſays, (and 
indeed every one muſt ſee it) is one 
© of the frankeſt and moſt communi- 
© cative of women.” Sir Charles ap- 
pears to be one of the moſt unreſerved 
of men, as well as one of the moſt po- 
lite, He makes not his gueſts uneaſy 

| „ 
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DI 
with his civilities i but you ſee freedom 
and eaſe in his whole rtment ; and. 
the ſtranger cannot doubt but Sir 
Charles will be equally pleaſed with 
Feedom and. eaſe, in return. I had. 
an encouraging proof of the. juſtneſs. 
of this obſervation this morning from. 
him, as we ſat at breakfaſt. I had ex- 
preſſed myſelf, occaſionally, in ſuch a 
manner, as ſhewed more reſpe& than 
freedom. My dear Mr. Reeves, 
ſaid he, kindred minds will be inti 
mate at firſt ſight. Receive me early 
into the liſt of your friends; I have 
© already numbered. you among. mine. 
© I thould think amid of m ſelf, if ſo 
good a man, as I am aſſured Mr. 
4 — is, ſhould, by his diſtance, 
© ſhew a diſhdence of me, that would 
not permit his mind to mingle with 
mine. T ä 

Miſe Grandiſon, "couſin ſays, 

& her on relating. to her, her whole 
;- and, the b floxies of the ſeveral 
a ies to whom ſhe is re - 
ated, 

Miſs Byron concluding, as well as I, 
that Sir Charles would rather take his 
pow in the coach, than go on horſe- 

ack to town; and being hap ily re- 
covered, as not to give us apprehenſion 
about her bearing tolerably the little 
journey; I kept my horſe in our re- 
turn, and Sir Charles went in the coach, 
This motion coming from Miſs Byron, 
I rallied her upon. it. when I got her 
home: but ſhe won't forgive me, if 
ſhe knows that I told you whoſe the 
motion — * 8 wr the dear crea- 
ture's eyes with pleaſure when 
the had. carried her point. 

I was at home near half an hour be- 
fors the coach arcived; and was a wel- 
come gueſt. 

My dear Mrs. Reeves told me, ſhe 


had e aur arrival before dinner, 
and hoped, Sir Charles and his ſiſter 
would wich us. I hoped ſo too, I 
tald her. 


bound there Lady Betty and Miſs 
Clemente, a favourite of us all, both 


dupativotly waiting to ſee my couſin. 
Don't be 4 Mr. Reeves,“ 
aid my wife, if after what I have 
4. off Sir Charles Grandi ſon, and 
hat he has done for us, I run to 
bim with open arms.” 
© I give yon es my daar, to love 
© him, replied I; © and to expreſs your 
* love in what manner you pleaſe," 


r 
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© Lhave no doubt, ſaid Lady Betty, 
© that I ſhall break my heart, if Sir 
© Charles takes not very particular no. 
© tice of . MG” 

© He ſhall have m vers, as well 
© as my praiſes, ſaid Ni Clements. 

She is acquainted with the whole 
ſhocking affair. 

When the. coach and the 
bell rung, the ſervants contended who 
ſhould rit run to the door, I wel- 
comed them at the coach. Sir Charles 
handed out Mails Byron, I Miſs Gran - 
diſon. Sally, faid my couſin, to 
1 maid, * take care of Mrs, 
« Jenny.” 

Sir Charles was received by Mrs. 
Reeves, as I expected. She was al- 
moſt ſpeechleſs with joy. He ſaluted 
her: but 1 think, As tell her, the 
firſt motion was hers, He was then 
obliged to go round; and my couſin, I 
do aſſure you, looked as if ſhe would 
not wiſh-to have been neglected. 

As ſoon as the ladies could { 
poured out their bleſſings 
thanks to him, and to Miſs Grandiſon; 
whom, with a moſt.engaging air, he 
preſented to each lady; and ſhe, as en- 
ggingly, ſaluted her ſiſter Harriet by 
that tender relation, and congratulated 
them, and 1 Bas, hb 
upon it; kin peaking a family 
. — for herſelf through her dear 

Miſs Byron, were her words. 

When we were ſcated, my wife and 
Lady Betty wanted to enter into the 
partzeulars of the happy deliverance, in 
praiſe of the deliverer; but Six Charles 
interrupting them, My dear Mrs. 
© Reeves,” Raid he, © you cannot be too 
«© careful of this jewel, Every thing 
© may be truſted to her own diſeretion 
© but how can we well blame the man 
* who would turn thief for fo rich a 
© treaſure? —T do aſſure you, my filter 
Harriet, (Do you know, Mrs. Reeves, 
© that I have found my third ſiſter? 
Was the not ſtolen from us in her 
© cradle?) that if Sir ve will 
© repent, I will, forgive him for the 
* ſake of the temptation.” 

Mrs. Reeves was pleaſed with this 
addreſs, and has talked of it ſince. _ 

I never can forgive him, Sir, 
Miſs Byron, were it but— 

© That he has laid you. under ſuch 
© an obligation, ſaid Miſs Grandſon, 

tting her hand with her fan, as ſhe 
tas oveg-aga'nſt her. But wm 

' c 


© _ © a 


„child! you "fail that before!“ And 
then turning to Mrs. Reeves, © Has 
* nat our ned. found ſiſter a very proutd 
deurt, Mrs. Rerves? ? __ 
_ © And, deareſt Miſs Grandifon,* 


4 fore N31 | 
1 did, child, I did; but not of 
© Mrs. Reeves.—A compromiſe how- 
ever Do you talk no more of obli- 
©* gation, and T'll talk no more of 
© pride.” 
L Charlotte juſtly chides her Har- 
riet, ſaid Sir Charles. What muſt 
© the man have been that had declined 
nis aid in a diſtreſs fo alarming? Not 
one word more therefore upon this 
© {ubjeR.” | 

We were all diſappointed, «that this 
amiable brother and fiſter excuſed 
"themſelves from dining with us. All, I 
mean, of our own family; for LadyBet- 
ty and 'Miſs Clements, not being able 
to ſtay, were glad they did not. 

They took leave, amidſt a thouſand 

bleſſings 
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— 


and acknowledg- 


fee her ſiſter Harriet very ſoon again; 
and'Eindly renewing her wiſhes of in- 


"When 7 
When they went away, There 
Fa your » Miſs Byron," ſaid 
Mrs. Reeves. | 
True, anſwered Miſs Byron; 
A my heart have no place in it for 
by any ing but gratitude, as I believe 
it has not. 
© Miſs Grandiſon, added ſhe, * is 
the moſt agreeable of women 
* And & Charles, rejoined Mrs. 
eeves, arc * 3s the moſt diſ-agree- 
© able of — * 
© Forbear, couſin !* 
Byron, and'bluthed. 


4 | 
= 


it be fo.” 


* one might have him —) 


*Quwuktl there not be ſuch a 


4+ 
. 
© Bur an e out of the 
0 


| ion, Miſs Clements? 

e doubt of 

Tong lady; 
an 


n fuch « man 
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replied my filing, delighted couſin, 
e te af thin queſtion be. r 


ments; Miſs Grandiſon promiſing to 


replied | Miſs 


Well, well, faid Lady Betty, 
need not, my dear, be aſhamed, 


„ Tntleed you need not, joined in 
Mig Clements: © I never fi a finer 
man in my life. Such a lover, if 


„ == replied Miſs Byron— 
. 
Vilas 2s. 
it,* returned that 
und if it be to be ſhewn 


o6n*earth, where there 
as this in the queſtion, 
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and in fuch circumſtances, it muſt 
© be by Mifs Byron. 


Mi n ws not fo thoroughly 
recovered 1 bot ark e it o 
We made her retire, and ut her 
requeſt, excuſed her coming down to 
ner. 0 ” 


T told you I had of the of - 
fer made by Lady Betty, when we 
were in dreadful mity, that her 
ſteward ſhould make Farther enquiries 
about the people at Paddington. No- 
thing worth meritioning bas occurred 
from thoſe enquiries ; confirm 
ing, that the widow and her daughters 
are not of bad characters. In 
all likelihood, they thought they ſhould 
intitle themſelves to the thanks of all 
Miſs Byrow's friends, when the mar- 
riage was compleated with a man of 
Sir Hargrave's fortune. 
The meſſenger that I ſent to enquire 
after that thall's character, has 
informed us, that ĩt ĩs a very profli 
one; and that he is an intimate of Sir 
Hargrave: but no more is n 
_ God be praiſed, to be ſaid of 
m. . 
The vile wretch himſelf, I hear, 
keeps his room; and it is whiſperell, 
that he is more than half. crazed ; inſo- 
much'that his very attendanrs are afraid 
to go near him, We know not the 
nature of his hurt; but hurt he is, 
though in a fair way of recovery. He 
threatens, it ſeems, deſtruction to Sir 
Charles, the moment he is able to 
abroad, God trve one of 
worthieft and beſt of men 
Sir Hargrave has turned off all the 
ſervants, we are told, that attended 
him on his ſhocking, but happily diſ- 
appointed, enterprixe. | 
Miſs Byron intends to write to 
Luey, by to:morrow's poſt, (if ſhe 
continued mending) an ample account 
of all that ſhe ſufferetl from the date of 
her laſt letter, to the hour of her ha 
deliverance. I am to give her mi- 
nutes, to the beſt of my recollection, 
of What 1 have written to you; that 
ſo the account may be as compleat as 
poſſible, and that ſhe may write no 
more than is conſiſtent with the ſeries, 
which. ſhe is required to preferye. She 
"begins this evening, ſhe bids me tell 
ou, that you may be as little - 6g 
in ſuſpeuſe about her as e byt 
if me Lo N dy — 
night, ſhe will have an ity to 
* Na re 
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diſpateh her letter on Wedneſday by a 
ſervant of Mr. Greville's, whom he 
left in town with ſome commiſſions, 
and who promiſes to call for any thing 
we may have to ſend to Selby Houſe. 
Sir Rowland—ZBut let my couſin 
write to you upon that and other mat- 
ters. She knows what to ſay on that 
ſubject better than I do. | 


Mean-time I heartily congratulate. 


every ane of the dear family upon the 
return and ſafety of the darling of fo 
many hearts; and remain, dear Mr. 
Selby, your moſt faithful and obedient 


ſervant, 


ARCHIBALD REEVES. 


LETTER XXIX. 


MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 
| MONDAY, FER. 20. 
S it again given me to write to you, 
my Lucy! and in you toall my re- 
vered friends ! To write with chearful- 
neſs! To call upon you all to rejoice 
with me !-—God be praiſed ! 

What dangers have I eſcaped | How 
have my head and my heart been af- 
ſected! I dare not, as yet, think of 
the 5 aan you all endured for me. 

With what wretched levity did I 
conclude my laſt letter! Giddy crea- 
ture, that I was, vain and fooliſh! 

But let me begin my ſad ſtory. 

Your impatience all this while muſt 
too painful. Only let me ' premiſe, 
that gaily as I boaſted, when I wrote 
to you ſo conceitedly, as it might 
ſeem of my dreſs, and of conqueſts, 
and I know not what nonſenſe, I took 
no pleaſure at the place, in the ſhoals 
of tools that ſwam after me. I de- 
ſpiſed _— and them. Deſpiſed! I 
was ſhocked at both. 
Two Lucifers were among them; 
but the worſt, the very worſt Lucifer 
of all, appeared in a Harlequin dreſs. 
He hopped, and Ikipped, and played 
the fool about me; and at lak told 
me, he knew Miſs Bvron; and that 
he was, as he called himſelf, the de- 
ſpiſed, the rejected, Sir Hargrave Pol- 
lexfen. 

He behaved, however, with com- 


plaiſance; and I had no apprehenſion 


of what I was to ſuffer from his vil- 


lainy, 


8 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 
Mr. Reeves has told you, that he 


ſaw me into the chair, provided far 
me by, my vile new ſervant... O my 
Lucy t One branch of my vanity is 
entirely lopt off. I muſt to 
ſome. ſort of kill in phyhognomy! 
Never more will I, for this Ea ow's 
ſake, preſume to depend on my judg- 
ment. of people's hearts framed from 
their countenances. ly" vt 

Mr. Reeves has told you every thing 
about. the chair and the chairmen. 
How can I deſcribe the miſgivings of 
my heart when I firſt-began to ſuſpect 
treachery! But when I undrew the 
curtains, and found myſelf farther de- 
luded by another falſe heart, whoſe 
help I,implored, and in the midſt of 
fields, and ſoon after the lights put 
out, I pierced the night air with my 
ſcreams, till I could ſcream no more. 
I was taken out in fits; and when! 
came a little to my ſenſes, I found my- 
ſelf on a bed, three women about me; 
one at my head holding a bottle to my 


” 


noſe, my noſtrils ſore with hartihorn, 


and a ſtrong ſmell of burnt feathers; 
but no man near me. 

Where am I '—Who are you, Ma 
* dam?—And who are you ?— Where 
© am I?' were the queſtions I fit 

The women were, a mother and 
two daughters. The mother anſwered, 
© You are not in bad hands.“ 

God grant you ſay truth!” ſaid I. 

© No harm is intended you; only 
© to make you one of the — of 
© women. We would not be concerned 
© in a bad action. 

© I hope not; I hope not: Let me 
© engage your pity, Madam. You 
© ſeem to be a mother: theſe young 
q 8 I preſume, are your 
© daughters. Save me from ruin, 1 
beſeech you, Madam: ſave me from 
ruin; as you would your daughters. 

Theſe young women are my daugh- 
ters. They are ſober an 


One of the richeſt and nobleſt men 

in England is your admirer ; he dies 
for you; he aſſures me, that he in- 
© tends honourable marriage to you. 
© Youarenoten , he ſays z and you 
* muſt, and you ſhall be his. You may 
« ſave murder, Madam, if you con- 


* 
© women, No ruin is intended you. 
c 
6 


«© ſent. He reſolves to be the death of 


any lover whom you eu 


— as os: we hd a $99 1 
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at that moment in came the vile, vile 


at my feet. I reclined my head on the 


to keep me out of a fit. Had he not 
withdrawn; had he kept in my ſight; 
I ſhould certain] 2 0 _ 
holding up m , and ſeeing on 

the Sk 1 revived; and — 
to pray, to beg, to offer rewards, if 
they would facilitate my eſcape, or 
procure my ſafety; but then came in 

in the hated man. 

I beg of you, Miſs Byron, ſaid 
he, with an air of greater haughtineſs 
than before, to 2 eaſy, 
«md hear what I have to ſay. It is 
in your own choice, in your own 
6 — — to be what you pleaſe, and to 
make me what you pleaſe. Do not, 
: therefore, needlefaly terrify yourſelf, 
© You ſee I am a determined man, 
Ladies, you may withdraw 


Not and leave me here! — And as 


| oy went out, I puſhed by the mother, 
and between the daughters, and fol- 
lowed the foremoſt into the parlour ; 
and then ſunk down on my knees, 
wrapping my arms about her : © O ſave 
me!] fave mel ſaid I. 
The vile wretch entered. I left her, 
and kneeled to him. I knew not what 
I did. . I remember I ſaid, wringing 


my hands, If you have mercy ; if 


* you have compaſſion; let me now, 
now, I beſeech you, Sir, this mo- 
ment, experience your mercy." 

He gave them ſome motion, I ſup- 
pole, to withdraw, {fo by that time 
the widow and the other 2 were 
as parlour ;). and they all three re- 


L have beſought you, Madam, and 
on my knees too, toſhew ne mercy; but 
none would you ſhe me, inexorable 
* Miſs Byron! Kneel, if you will; 
m your turn kneel, ſupplicate, pray; 
cannot be more in earneſt, than 
vas. Now are the tables turned.” 
Bar barous man i ſaid I, riſing from 
my. knees. My ſpirit was raiſed ; but 
1 4 i 0 ſubſded. © I beſeech 
ar 


of you, Sir grave,” in a quite fran- 


tick way, wringing my hands, and 
coming near him, and then running to 


the window, and then to che door, (with- 

out meaning to gooutat either, had th 

been open; for, whither could I 93 
be- 


and then again to him; e not, 
ve. . ſſieech you, Sir Hargrave, cruel ta me. 
I ſcreamed out. He threw himſelf 


© I never was cruel to any body. Vou 


know ] was civil to vou; 1 was v 


6 civil ; 


Ves, yes, and very determined. 


© You called me no names. I call you 
none, Miſs Byron. You were very 
civil. Hitherto I have not been un- 
© cwil, But remember, Madam — But, 


© ſweet and ever - adorable creature, 
and he claſped his arms about me, 


« your very terror is beautiful! I can 
© enjoy your terror, Madam. And 


the ſavage would have kiſſed me. My 
averted head fruftrated his intention ; 


and at his feet I beſought him not wo 
treat the poor creature, whom he had 
ſo vilely betrayed, with indignity. 

© I don't hit your fancy, Madam!“ 

© Can you be a malicious man, Sir 
© Hargrave?” 1 1 
© You don't like my morals, Madam l“ 
6 And is this the way, Hargrave, 
are theſe the means you take, to con- 
vince me that I ought tp like them 2” 


the mercy in me, you would not 
You ſhall ſee that I cannot be a ma- 
licious man; a revengeful man ; and 
yet you have raiſed my pride. Yau 
mall find me a moral man. * 
© Then, Sir Hargrave, will I bleſs 
you from the bottom of my heart 
© But you know what will juſ- 
tify me, in every eye, for the ſteps I 
have taken. Be mine, Madam: be 
legally mine. I offer you my honeſt 
hand. Conſent to be Lady Pollex- 
fen—No puniſhment, I hope—Or, 
take the conſequence.” | 
© What, Sir! juſtify by fo poor, ſa 
very poor, a compliance, ſteps that 
you have ſo baſely taken! Take 
my life, Sir! But my hand and my 


Aa a a aa +» 
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be ſeparated.” | * 
I aroſe from my knees, trembling, 
and threw myſelf por the window - 
ſeat, and wept bitter 7 * 

He came to me. I looked on this 


1250 and on that, wiſhing to avoid 


m. 7  'VE> "7 N LLC 
© You cannot fly, Madam. You 
© are ſecurely mine: aud mine ftill 
© more 


Well, Madam, you ſhall — N 


heart are my own: they never ſhall 


5c 
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more ſecurely you ſtall be. Don't 
'< provoke me: don't make me deſ- 


Perate. all that's good and 
4 Pelz By Ts + PIE . 


He caſt his eyes ut my feet; then at 
my face ; then threw himfelf at my 
Feet, and embraced my knees with his 
octious arms. 

I was terrified. I fcreamed. In ran 
one of the daughters“ Good Sir! 
Pray, Sir!— Did you not fay you 
s would be honourable ?* 

Her mother followed her in Sir, 
Sir! in my houſe—" | 

© Thank God, thought I, the 
6 pore here are better than I hall rea- 
ſon to apprehend they were.“ But, O 
my Lucy, they ſeemed to believe, that 
marriage would make amends for every 
outragt. g 

Here let me conclude this letter. I 
have a great deal more to ſax. 


| L Sn TT 2R ARE, 
Miss BYRON, IN CONTINUATION. 


<TXYHAT a plague, faid the 
W wretch 5676 women, do 
you come in forꝰ I thought you knew 
your own ſex better than to mind a 
« woman's ſqualling. They are al- 
ways ready, faid the odious fellow, 
© to put us in mind pn 2 occaſion 
ve o to give them for cryi 
© out. live ae offered the lea 
rudeneſs. 3 
I hope not, Sir. I hope my houſe 
'© —So ſweet a creature | 
Dear bleſſed, bleſſed woman! 
(frantick with terror, and mingled joy, 
to find myſelf in better hands than I 
g pected— Standing up, and then ſit- 
ting down, I believe at every ſentence.) 
Protect me ! Save me! Be my advo- 
gate! Indeed I have not deferved this 
© treacherous treatment. Indeed T am 
© z good ſort of body: (I ſcarce knew 
What I faid.) © All my friends love me; 
they will break their hearts if any miſ- 
© hap befal me; they are all good people; 
« you "would lore them fearty if you 
o them ; Sir H ve may have 
© better and richer wives than I: Pray 
6 4 him to fpare me to my 
friends, for their fake. I will for- 
0 give him for all he has done.” 


{ Nay, dear Lady, if Sir Hargrave 


© light—-She expects nothing 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


© will make you his lawful and true 
wife, there can be no harm dont, 
*« ſurely," a C71 

* T will, I will, Mrs. Awbery, 
ſaid he; I have promiſed, and T will 
* orm. But if ſhe ſtant in her own 
from 
© moral;—If ſhe ſtand in her on light; 
and looked ſiereel— | 

God protect me;” faidT; Gol 
protect me 

© The gentleman is without, Sir,” ſaid 
the woman. O how my heart, at thit 
moment, ſeemed to be at throat 
What gentleman, thought I! © Some 
© one come to ſuve me no! — 


And inſt entered the moſt hor- 
—— in that I ever be. 


This, as near as I can recollect, is 
his deſcription—A vaſt tall, big - oned, 
ſplay- footed man. A ſhabby gown; 
as ſhabby a wig; a huge red pimply 
face; and a noſe that hid Raff > it, 
when he looked on one fide, and he ſel- 
dom looked fore-right when I ſaw him. 
He had a dog's-eared common-prayer 
book in his hand, which once had been 
gilt; opened, horrid'fight ! at the page 
of matrimony! 

* 1 — ſo intent upon making 2 
nd, when a man, a clergyman, a 
peared, that T iheetled not, 484 
trance, his frightful viſage, as T did 
afterwards. I puſhed by Sir Hargrave, 
turning him half round with my we- 
hemence, and made Mrs. A 
totter; and throwing myſelf at the 
clergyman's feet, Man of God, faid 
I, my hands claſped, and held u 


Man of God! Gentleman! Wo 


man -A clergyman muſt be 
all this If ever you had children 
* ſave a poor creature ! baſely tricked 
© away from all her friends! innocent! 
4 thinking no harm to any body! I 
© would not hurt a worm! I love every 
© body ! — Save me from violence! 
« Give not your aid to ſanctify a bak 
action. 6 
The man ſnuffled his anſwer throu 
his noſe. When he his pouch 
ed mouth, the tobacco — — 
t yellow teeth. He ſquinted u 
tad, and took my el hands, which 
were buried in his huge hand: Riſe, 
Madam Kneel not to me! No harm 
is intended you. One queſtion, = 
* Who is that geatkmay before”! 2 
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SIR. CHARLES 
p in fver-laced cloaths ? What is his 
c name? * 


He is Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, Sir: 
Me; wicked, à very wicked man, for 
« "ol he looks fol 


' The vile wre nach. hood. failing, W 


Harriet Byron, Sir ; a poor inno- 
© cent creature, (looking at my — 
© though I make fuch à vile a 
NN. Sir, your ity !* And 1 

down a at his feet. 
N ptonſhire, Madam ? 
* Yonnrcaagl 9 Youruncle's 
name 
©< Is Selby, Sir. A very good man 
RN Sir, as the moſt 
4 ul heart - 
© All is fair; all is above - board; all 
* is as it was repreſented. I am above 
* bribes, Madam. You will be the 
;eft of women before day-break 
. l — The three women, 
advanced. 
Then I ſaw what an ugly wretch he 


was! 
Sir Hargrave advanced. The twa 


— — 4 raiſed me between 


ve took. my ſtrug- 
gin Boa then I ſaw another 
looking man enter the room, wo, 


2 "ras to give me to the hated 


© Dearly below began to read the 
e . 


2 Luc 
Fes N 


3 — 8 over and over, round and 
wund, I don't know how, at the 
WO 


I muſt break off for a few minutes. 


"LETTER xxx.. 
118. BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 


Was again like one frantick- Read 
no more!” ſaid I; and, in my 
> daſhed the book- out of the 
Peer our prion ie dT 
r on, , 3 

Ku You mul red 0 


ſeemed 


„ Tam ©, 
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© baſely betrayed. hither... n * 
„Pu not, be his. 


Proceed, precęsd, faid. Sir 
graye, taking my hand by force = by 
* rago as the is, I will own: her, for. 


.© my. wife—Are. you the gentle, the 


* ciaiil Miſs Byron, bee 
* *. 5 

as! m was. no virago; 

was in et e . but ĩt 
* an unhapp ſince, in 
probability, A t me from falling 
into fits; and fits, ; he villain had Gd 
ſhould not ſave me. 

Daari ay beloved,"  agai u ſaulied 
22 * my — x" ſhall ne- 
ig, Jane theſe wards, Ho-. may 

de Sade er Fra Ars 

ndeſt words l Sir Har 
detained, my ſtrugglin 1 

* , and threw. myſelf to the 
len 0 my.arm, as he held my hand, 
o dearly beloved i, faid I. ”1 was 
Abe myſelf, What * reh 
to do, I knew not. 

The cruel wretch laughe 

a dearly belowed"s!' repeated 

4 Very comical faith, —1 — 

© but proceed, . 

"We are gatherud together here in 
e the fghr of God, read | 

This affeQted me Bill more. © Tad. 


© jure you, Sir, to the miniſter, -by 
* that God in whaſe fight you 
© we are gathered er, that you 
c no farther.—I adjure you, 
© Sir Har mie, Txt yo al. proco 
c 


1 da Le hes {i gen 


my 
© heart, — life : but my han 
never, never, will I join with yours.” 


© Proceed, de 


r doctor, | 
© ceed!* Gaid the vile 
© When the day dawns, ſhe will be 
glad to own her marriage. 
N r 

and truly a miniſter 
c of that God, — — oe 


© ha read ſuppoſes, 69.999 prevents 
: 4 nat make me deſperate, | 
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tricked, betrayed, and thus violently, © They pleaded tis honourable lo- 


1, my invincible averſion. 


© baſely, treated, and not make my 
© caſe your own ? Speak for me] plead 
© for me! be my advocates! Each of 
© you, if ye are women, plead for me, 
4 as you would yourſelves wiſh to be 
© pleaded for, in my circumſtances, 
* and were thus barbarouſly uſed !* * 
The young women wept. The mo- 
ther wa? moved; OOO 
I wonder I kept = head. My brain 
was on fire, Still; ſtill, the unmoved 
Sir H cried out, Proceed, pro- 
ceed, doctor: to-morrow, before 
noon, all will be as it ſhould be.? 
The man who ſtood aloof, (the ſlieſt, 
fodden-faced creature I ever ſaw) came 


nearer To the queſtion, door, and 


© to my part, if you pleaſe—Am not I 
4 her father To ueſtion, doc 
© tor, if you pleaſe!— The gentlewo- 
© men will prepare her for what is 
© to follow.” “. ö | 
0 thou nm of heart the moſt 
© obdurate and, vile! And will he,” 
booking at every perſon, one hand held 
up, (for ſtill the vile man griped the 
other quite benumbed hand in his iron 
paw) and adjuring each, will ye fee 
this violence done to a poor young 
© creature -A ſoul, gentlewomen, 
you may have to anſwer for. I can 
© die. Never, never, will I be his.” 
Let us women talk to the lady by 
© ourſelves, Sir Hargrave. Pray, your 
* honour, let us talk to her by our- 
"© Ay; e ai the parſer; *b 
© Ay, ay, ay, faid the parſon, by 
© all ** : 10 the ladies talk to 22 
* another, Sir. She may be brought 
to conſider,” 22 1 g 
He let go my hand. The widow 


took it; and was leading me out of 


the room—* Not up' ſtairs, I hope, 
Madam, fad I. | 

© You ſhan't, then, ſaid ſhe, * Come, 
© Sally—come, Deb—let us women 


go out + pq _ 
| They led me into a little room ad- 
joining to the parlour: and then, my 
ſpirits ſubſiding, I thought I ſhould 
have fainted away. I had more hartſ- 
horn and 1 down my throat. 
When they had * me a little 
to myſelf, they pleaded with me Six 
Hargrave's great eſtate.— What 
« riches to me? Dirt, dirt, dirt 1 1 


hate them. They. cannot purchaſe 


peace of mind: I want not riches,” 


GRANDSON. 


He was a handſome man The mol 

odious, in my eyes, of the human ſpe. 
cies, Never, never ſhould my con. 
ſent be had to ſanctify ſuch a baſe. 
1800. K. | 


not be able to ſave me from work 
treatment - | 


"© How! -n nr 


* dam, is not this your own houle? 


Cannot you raiſe a neighbourhood ?, 


© Have you no neighbours ?. A thoy- 
© into your hands for a preſent be 
* the week is out; I pledge m 
* nour for the payment; if you will 
© but ſave me from a violence, that 
© no worthy woman can ſee offered to 
© a diſtreſſed young creature A thou- 
© ſand pounds !—Dear ladies I only to 
* ſave me, and ſee. me fafe to my 
© friends !* | 7 Ms IF 
* The wretches in the next room, no 
doubt, heard all that paſſed. In at that 
moment came Sir Hargrave. . Mrs. 
Aw berry, ſaid he, with a viſage 
ſwelled with malice, young ladies, 
6 we keep you up; we dilturb you. 
Pray retire to your own reſt : on 
© me to talk with this perverſe wo- 
6 _ She is mine.” ; * 
Pray, Sir Hargrave— faid Mrs. 
Mean * 
Leave her to me, I ſay: — Mi 
© Byron, you all be mine. Your 
* Grevilles, Madam, your Fenwicks, 
© your Ormes, when they know. the 
“ pains and the expence I have been 
© at, to ſecure you, ſhall confeſs me 
© their ſuperior—ſhall confeſs—' 
© In wickedneſs, in cruelty, Sir, 
you are every man's ſuperior.” 
Tou talk of cruelty, Miſs Byron! 
* triumphing over ſcores of proſt 
lovers, Madamt You remember your 
* treatment of me, Madam! kneeling, 
© like an abje& wretch, at your feet! 
* kneeling for pity ! But no pity could 
touch your heart, Madam !— Un- 
« prateful, proud girt vet am I not 
© humbling you; take notice of thut, 
I am not humbling you; I am pro» 
« poſing to exalt you, Madam. 
« Vile, vile, debaſement!' ſaid I. 
To exalt Miſs Byron into Lady 
« Pollexfen! And yet, if you 
© not out your hand to me 


re 


© ſand pounds will I order to be fn 


0 


He 


"My da nge pl and that they ſhould 
e 


* 
« 
« 
4 
« 
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He would. have ſnatched my hand. 
I put it behind me. He would have 
ſnatched the other; I put that behind 
me too: and the vile wretch would 
then have kiffed my undefended neck; 
but, with both my hands; I puſhed his 
audacious forehead from me. Charm- 
ing creature! he called me, with 
paſſion in his look and accent: then, 
Cruel, proud, ungrateful !' and ſwore 
by his Maker, that if I would not give 
my hand inſtantly, inſtead of exalting 
me, he would humble me, * Ladies, 
pray withdraw,* faid he. Leave 
0 — to me: either Lady Pollexfen, 
or what I pleaſe;* rearing himſelf 


proudly up! * She may be happy if ſhe 


« will, Leave her to me.” | 
Pray, Sir!* ſaid the youngeſt of 
the two daughters ; and wept for me, 
© Greatly hurt, indeed! to be the 
* wife of a man of my fortune and 
* conſequence! But leave her to me, 
© I fay—lI will ſoon bring down her 


pride: what a devil am I, to creep, 


* beg, pray, and entreat, and only for a 
* evife !—But, Madam, ſaid the in- 
ſolent wretch, you will be mine up- 
on eaſier terms, perhaps. 
Madam, pray, Madam, faid the 
widow to me, * conſider what you are 
about, and whom you refuſe, Can 
* you have a handſomer man? Can 
* you have a man of a greater fortune ? 
* Sir Hargrave means nothing but 
* what is honourable. You are in his 
© power.” | | 

In bis power, Madam !* returned 
I: *I am in yours. You are miſtreſs 
© of this houſe. I claim the protec- 
* tion of it. Have you not neigh- 
© bours? Your — I put my- 
* ſelf under. Then claſping my arms 
about her, Lock me from him till 
you can have help to ſecure to you 
* the, privilege of your. own houſe; 
© and deliver me ſafe. to my friends, 
C and I will ſhare my - fortune with 
* your two daughters. 

The wicked man took the mother 
and youngeſt daughter each by her 
hand, after he had diſengaged the 
former from my. claſping arms, and 
led them to the door. The elder fol- 
ny penis 
0 . inſt going. 
I begged, pr: 22 — 
go; and when they did, would have 

myſelf out with them: but the 
wetch, in ſhutting them out, ſqueez- 


t them not 
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ed me dreadfully, as I was half in, 
half out; and my noſe guſhed out with 


blood. | 
I ſcreamed : he ſeemed frighted : but 
inſtantly recovering myſelf—* So, ſo, 
© you — done your worſt | — You 
© have killed me, { hope." I was out 
of breath; my ſtomach was very much 
preſſed, and one of my arms was bruiſ- 
ed, I have the marks fill ;- for he 
clapt to the door with violence, not 
knowing, to do him juſtice, that I was 
fo forward in the door- way. 

I was in dreadful pain. I talked 
half wildly, I remember, I thtew my- 
ſelf in a chair So, ſo, you have 
© killed me, I hope— Well, now I 
© hope, now I hope, you are ſatisfied, 
© Now may you moan over the poor 
creature you have deſtroyed!” for he 
expreſſed great tenderneſs and confter- 
nation ; and I, for my part, felt ſuch 

ains in my boſom, that, having never 

It ſuch before, I really thought I 
was bruiſed to death: repeating my 
fooliſh © So, ſo—but I forgive you,” 
ſaid I—* only, Sir, call to the gentle- 
« women, Sir — Retire Sir. Let me 
© haye my own ſex only about me. My 
head ſwam ; my eyes failed me; and 
I fainted quite away. 


LETTER XXXI. 
MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION» 


Underſtood afterwards, that he was 
in the-moſt dreadful conſternation. 
He had faſtened the door upon me and 
himſelf; and for a few moments was 
not enough preſent to himſelf to open 
it. Yet crying out upon his to 
have mercy upon him, and running 
about the room, the women haſtily 
rapped at the door. Then he ran to 
it, opened it, curſed himſelf, and be- 
ſou fr them to recover me if poſlible. 
hey ſaid I had death in my face; 
they lamented over me; my noſe had 
done bleeding. But, careful of his own 
ſafety, in the midſt of his terror, he 
took my bloody handkerchief; if I 
did not recover, he ſaid, that ſhould 
not appear againſt him; and he haſted 
into the next room, and thruſt it into 
the fire; by which were fitting, it 
ſeems, the miniſter and his helper, 
over ſome- burnt brand. nit 
0 gentlemen? (cried the wretch, - 
” "SW „nothing 
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© nothing ean be done to-night. Take 
this: (and gave them money.) The 

6 Jady is in a fit. I wiſh you well 
© home.” hs 144 ith 

The younger daughter rep F 
to me n what follows. 
They had deſired the maid, it ſeems, 
to bring them more firing, and a jug 
of ale; and they would fit in the chitm- 
ney- corner, they ſaid, till pecp of day: 
but the fame young woman who was 
taken off from her errand to -affiſt me; 
finding me, às they all thought, not 
likely to recover, ran in to them, and 
declired, that the lady was dead, cer- 
tainly dead; And what, faid ſhe, 
* will become of us all?* This ter- 
rified the twd men. They ſaid it was 
then time for them to be gone. Ac- 
cordingly, taking each of them ano- 
ther dram, they ſnatched up their hats 
and ſticks, and away they hurried ; 
hoping, the doctor ſaid, that, as they 
were innocent, and only meant to ſerve 
the gentleman, their names, whatever 
happened, would not be called in queſ- 
tion. , 

When I came a little to myſelf, I 
found the three women only with me. 

was in a cold ſweat, all over ſhiver- 
ing. There was no fire in that room; 
They led me into the parlour, which 
the two men had quitted, and fat me 
down in an elbow- chair; for I could 
hardly ſtand, or ſupport myſelf ; and 
chafed my temples with Hungary- 
water. : 

Wretched creatures, men of this 
caſt, my Lncy, thus to fport with the 
healths and happineſs of poor creatures 
whom they pretend to love! I am 
afraid I never ſhall be what I was. At 
times I am very fenfible at my ſtomach 
of thisyiolent ſqueeze. _ 

The mother and elder ſiſter left me 
foon after, and went to Sir Hargrave. 
can only gueſs at the reſult of their 
deliberations by what followed. 

The younger ſiſter, with compaſ- 
ſionate frankneſs, anſwered all my 
queſtions, and let me know all the 
above particulars. Vet ſhe wondered 
that T could refuſe ſo handſome and 
ſo rich a may as Sir Hargrave. 

She boaſted much of their reputa- 
tion, Her mother would not do an ill 
thing, the ſaid, for the world: and 
ſhe had a brother, who had a place in 
the Cuſtom-houſe, and was as honeſt a 
man, though ſhe faid it, as any in it. 


She owned that ſhe knew my nem vile 
ſervant; and praiſed his fidelity to the 
maſters he had ſerved, in ſuch hi 
terms, as if ſhe thought all duties 
were comprized in that one, of obey: 
ing his principals, right or wrong, 
Me. William, he ſaid; was a 2 
mut, a genteel man, and ſhe belie 
he was worth money; and ſhe was ſurt 
would make an excellent huſband. 
ſoon found that the ſimple girl was in 
love with this wie, this ſpecious fel: 
low. She could not bear to hear me 
hint any thing in his disfavour, as, 
Way of warning to her, I would hay 
done. But ſhe was ſure Mr. William 
was a downright honeft man; and 
that if he were guilty of any bad thing, 
it was by command of thoſe to whom 
he owed duty: © and hey are to be 
anfwerible for that, you know, Ma- 
dum.“ 
We were broke in upon, zs I was 
intending to aſk more queſtions, (fot 
I find this Wilfon was the prime a- 
ent in all this miſchief) hen tho el- 
er fiſter called out the younger; an 
mſtantly came in Sir Hargrave. 

He took a chair, and ſat down by 
me, one leg thrown over the knee of 
the other : Jos elbow upon that knee, 
and his hands ſupporting his bowed- 
down head; biting his hps; looking 
at me, then from me, then at me agam, 
five or ſix times, as in malice. 

© TlI-natured, ſpiteful, moody wretch!” 
thought I, (trembling at his ftrangs 
filence, after ſuch hurt as he had done 
me, and what I had endured, and fil 
felt in my ſtomach and arm';) * what 
© an odious creature thou art! 
At laſt I broke ſilence. I thought 
1 would be as mild as I could, and 
not provoke him-to do me farther mif- 
elek. Well have you done, du 
© Hargrave, (have you not?) to com- 
© mit fuch a violence upon 2 
© young creature, that never did nor 
thought you evil!” 

I pauſed. He was filet. | 

What diſtraction have you given 
to my poor couſin Reeves's ! How 
my heart bleeds for them!” 

I opt. He was ſtill fflent. 

I hope, Sir, you are forry for the 
© miſchief you have done me; and art 
che pain you have given to my friend i 
— © ho „Sir "PP a ip, 
* Curſed Vfſaid he. PP. 
I Kopt, thinking he would oe 
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pot he ſaid no more z only changing 
his poſture ; and then reſuming it. 

« Thele people, Sir, ſeem. to be ho- 
i neſt people. I hope you deſigned 
« only to terrify me. Your bringing 
« me into no worſe company, is an 
« aſſurance to me that you meant bet- 
ter, than— 

Devils all! interrupted he. 

I thought he was going on; but he 
ginped,. ſhook | bis bead, and then 
in reclined it upon his hand. 
I forgive you, Sir, the pain 2 
© have given me But my friends 
* As ſoon as day breaks, (and I hope 
that is not far off) I will get the wo- 

men to let my couſin Reeves 

Then up he ſtarted—* Miſs Byron," 
{aid he, © you are a woman; a true 
woman. —And held up his wo 
clenched. I knew not what to 
of his intention. a 

© Miſs Byron, proceeded he, after 
2 pauſe, you are the moſt conſum- 
mate hypocrite that I ever knew in 
* my life: and yet I thought that the 
© beſt of you all could fall into fits 
and ſwoonings whenever you . 

I was naw ſilent. I trembled. 

* Damn'd fool! aſs! blockhead! 
© woman's fool I ought to be d—n'd 
for my credulous lh II tell you, 
* Miſs Byron — Then he lookedat me 
as if he were crazy ; and walked two 
or three times about the room. i 

© To be * one half - hour, and 
the next to — ſo provoking !* 

I was ſtill Glent. 


* I could curſe myſelf for as . 


* away the parſon. I thought I þ 
0 1 ſomething of ne tricks. 
—* But yet your arts, your hypocriſy, 
© ſhall — you, * 4 What 
* I failed in here, ſhall be done elſe- 
* where, By the great God of hea- 
* ven, it ſhall!” be L- + 
I wept. I could not then ſpeak. 
* Can't you into fits again? 
* Can't you ?* ſaid the barbarian, with 
an ar of a piece with his words; and 
wag other words of the loweſt re- 
ch. 


* God deliver me, prayed I to my- 
e hands of this mad- 


ſelf, from the this mad 
* man!” | ; 
I aroſe; and, as the candle ſtood 


Agure, in this abominable habit; to 
ach, till then, I had paid little at- 
en. O how I fcarned myſelf | 


a 


+ 


repeated the ſavage Here, 
© on—Now fall into fits agaig—Put 


near the glaſs, I ſaw in it my vile 
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Pray, Sir Hargrave, faid I, let 
m 


© me beg that you will not t e 
* farther, * Iwill forgive yon for all 
* you have hitherto done ; and place it 
to my own account, as a proper pu- 


- © niſhment for conſenting to be thug 


marked for a vain and fooliſh crea- 
ture. Your: abuſe; Sir, give me 
leave to fay, is low and unmanly; 
* but, in the light of a puniſhment, 1 
vill own it to be all deſerved; and 
let here my puniſhment end, and I 
* will thank yon; and forgive you 
* with my whole heart. 
© Your fate is determined, Miſs By» 
ron. | 
Juſt then came in a ſervant-maid 
with a capuchin, who whiſpered ſome 
thing to him; to which he anſwered, 
„ Matt walth® 50h bf Lt 1. 
He took the capuchin; the ie, 
withdrew ; and approhched me wit 


it. I ſtarted, trembled, and was rea- 


dy to faint. I caught hold of the 


back of the elbow- chair. 


©. Tour fate is determined, Madam; “ 
put this 


© this on!! | 

Pray, Sir Hargrave" 
And pray, Miſs Byron: what has 

not been compleated here, fhall be 


compleated in a ſafer place; and that 


in my own way.—Put this on, I tell 


you. —Vour compliance may yet be- 


« friend you. | 
Where are the gentlewomen ?— 
Where are—" | 
Gone to feſt, Madam. — John !— 
.* Frank !* called he out. ' 
In came two men- ſervants. 
© Pray, Sir Hargrave |—Lord pro- 
©. te& me! — Pray, Sir Hargrave! — 
Where are the gentle women? Lord 
* prote&t me 
Theo running to the door, againſt 
which one of the men ſtood—* Man, 
* ſtand out of the way! ſaid I. But 
he did not: he only bowed. ' 7 
I cried out, Mrs. —, I forget 
your name — Miſs——, aud t other 
© Miſs ; 1 forget your names 
If you are good creatures, as 1 haped 
© you were | | 
I called as loud as my fears would 


At laſt came in the elder fifter—# O 
Madam! good young gentlewoman! 

I am glad you are come!” faid I. 
« And. fo am I," faid the wicked 
O 2 man. 


* 
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from him. 


mah," Pray, Miſs Sally, put on this 


_* lady's capuchin,” 


Tord bleſs me, for why! for what! 
© T have no capuchin 1* 

I would not permit her to put it on, 
as ſhe would have done. 

The ſavage then wrapt his arms 
'about mine, and made me fo very ſen- 
ſible, by his force, of the pain I had 
had by the ſqueeze of the door, that I 
could not help crying out. The young 
woman put on the capuchin, whether 
I would or not. 

© Now, Miſs Byron,“ ſaid he, make 
« yourſelf eaſy: or command a fit, it 
© 18 all one; my end will be better 
© ſerved by the latter—Miſs Sally, give 
© orders.” | 

Sheran out with the candle. Frank, 
© give me the cloak,* ſaid Sir Har- 
grave. . 

The fellow had a red cloak on his 
arm. His barbarous maſter took it 
Jo your poſts, ſaid he. 

The two men withdrew in haſte. 
© Now, my deareſt life,” ſaid he, with 
an air of inſult, as I thought, you 
command your fate, if you are eaſy. 

He threw the cloak about me. 

I begged, prayed, would have kneel- 
ed to 2 but all was in vain: the 
tyger hearted man, as Mr. Greville 
had truly called him, muffled me u 
in it; and by force carried me throug 
-a long entry to the fore- door. There 
was ready a chariot and fix; and that 
Sally was at the door with a lighted 
candle. | 
Io called out to her. I called out for 
her mother; for the other ſiſter. I be- 


ſought him to let me ſay but fix words 


to the widow. 
But no widow was to appear; no 


younger liter; ſhe was, perhaps, more 


tender-hearted than the elder: and, in 


ſpite of all my ſtruggles, prayers, re- 


ſtance, he litted me into the chariot. 
Men on horſeback were about it. I 
thought {hat Wilſon was one of them; 
and ſo it proved. Sir Hargrave ſaid to 
that fellow, © You know what tale to 


© tell, if you meet with impertinents.” 


And in he came himſelf, 

I ſcreamed. _ © Scream on, my dear, 
upbraidingly, ſaid he; and barbarouſly 
mocked me; imitating, low wretch! 
the bleating of a ſheep. [ Could you 


not have killed him for this, my Lucy ?] 


Then rearing himſelf up, © Now am I 


lord of Miſs Byron!” exulted he. 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 
Still 1 ſcreamed for help; and by 


heard voices; an 


© and be d—n'd, I hear 


© charming contriver ! 


put his hand before my mouth, tho 
vowing honour, and ſuch ſort of ſt 


and, with his —_— roughneſs, made 


me bite my lip. nd away la 
the coachman with your poor — 


LETTER XXXIN., 
M185 BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 


A the chariot drove by houſes, I 
cried out for help once or twice, 
at ſetting out. But, under pretence 
of preventing my taking cold, be 
tied a handkerchief over my face, 
head and mouth, having firſt muffled 
me up in the cloak; preſſing againt 
my,arm with his whole weight, ſo that 
I had not my hands at liberty. And 
when he had done, he ſeized them, and 


held them both in his left-hand, while 


his right-arm, thrown round me, kept 


'me faſt on the ſeat: and except that 


now and then my ſtruggling head put 
me 2 little opening, 1 was blinded. 
But at one place on the road, juſt 
after I had ſcreamed, and made an- 
other effort to pet my hands free, [ 
immediately the cha- 
riot ſtopt. Then how my heart was 
filled with hope! But, alas! it wa 
momentary. | heard one of his men 
(that Wilſon, I believe) Ide 


* ö 
-* beſt of huſbands, I aſſure you, Sit; 
and ſhe is the worſt of wives. 


Aye, ſcream 
ſaid in 2 
a ſtranger's voice, if that be the caſe, 


I ſcreamed again. 


Poor gentleman, I pity him with all 


© my h art.” And immediately the 
coachman drove on again. 
The vile wretch laughed; © That's 


vou, my dear! and hugged me round. 
8 


Jou are the d—n'd wife.“ And again 
he laughed: by my foul, I am 2 
Greville, Fen- 
© wick, Orme, where are you now! 


By my ſoul, this wilt be a pretty tor 


* to tell when all your fears are ore, 
6 my Byrog?!* + wt 
I was ready to faint ſeveral times- 


I begged for air: and when we were 


in an open.road, and I ſuppoſe there 
was nobody in fight, he vouchſafed to 
ull down the blinding handkerchief, 
ut kept it over my mouth; ſo that, an- 
cept now and then, that 1 ſtruggled i 
ide with my lead, (and my ws” 


Kill, my dear, very ſtiff with my efforts 
to — — make a 
murmuring kind of noiſe. 

The curtain of the fore-glaſs was 
pulled down, and generally the canvas 
on both ſides drawn up. But I was 
ſure to be made acquamted when we 
came near houſes, by his care again to 
blind and ſtifle me up. 

A little before we were met —_ 
deliverer, I had; by getting one hand 
free, unmuffled myſelf ſo far as to ſee, 
(as I had gueſſed once or twice before, 
by the ſtone pavements) that we were 
going through a town; and then I 
again vehemently ſcreamed : but he 
had the cruelty to thruſt a handkerchief 
into my mouth, fo that I was almoſt 
ſtrangled; and my mouth was hurt, 
and is (till fore, with that and his for- 
mer violence of the like nature. 

Indeed, he now and then made apo- 
logies for the cruelty, to which, he 
ſaid, he was compelled, by my invin- 
cible obſtinacy, to have recourſe. I was 
ſorely hurt, he ſaid, to be the wife of a 
man of his- conſideration! But I 
ſoould be that, or worſe. He was in 
fir it, (he ſaid more than once) and 
muſt proceed, I might ſee that all 
my reſiſtance was in vain. He had 
me in his net; and, d-—n him, if he 
were not revenged for all the trouble 
I had given him. You keep no terms 
with me, my Byron," ſaid he once; 
* and dn me, if I keep any with 

you !* | 

I doubted not his malice: his love 
had no tenderneſs in it: but how could 
I think of being conſenting, as I may 
fay, to ſuch barbarous ufage, and by 
a man ſo truly odious to me? What a 
ſlave had I been in ſpirit, could I have 


qualified on ſuch villainous treatment - 


as I had met with ? or had I been able 


to deſert myſelf 1 


At one place the chariot drove out of 
the road, over rough ways, and little 
hillocks, as I thought, by it's recking; 
and then, it ſtopping, he let my 
hands, and endeavoured to ſoothe me. 
He begged I would be pacified, and 
offered, if I would forbear crying out 
far help, to leave my. eyes unmuffled 
all the reſt of the way. But I would 
not, I told him, give ſuch a fanction 
to hi barbarous violence. = 
On the chariot's ſtopping, one of his 
men came up, and put a handkerchicf 
Wo his 's hands, in which were 
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ſome cakes and ſweetmeats ; and 
him alſo a bottle of ſack, with a glaſs. 
Sir Hargrave was very urgent with me 
to take ſome of the ſweetmeats, and 
to drink a glaſs of the wine: but I had 
neither ſtomach nor will to touch either. 

He eat himſelf very cordially. God 
forgive me! I wiſhed in my heart there 
were pins and needles in every bit he 
put into his mouth, 2 

He drank tvro glaſſes of the wine. 

Again he urged me. I ſaid, I hoped 
I had cat and drank wy pan F448 01 
. © You have no dependence u 
© konour,, Madam," ſaid the alain; 
* ſo cannot be diſappointed much, do 
© what I will.“ Ungrateful, proud, 
vain, obſtinate, he called me. 
What ſignifies,” ſaid he, 
« politeneſs to a woman who has ſhewn 
none to me, though ſhe was civil to 
© every other man? Ha, ha, ha, hah? 
© What, my ſweet Byron, I don't hit 
your fancy! You don't like my morals!” 
laughing again. My lovely fly,” ſaid 
the inſulting wretch, hugging me round 
in the cloak, ho prettily have I wrapt 
* you about in my web l 

Such a provoking, low wretch!—I 
ſtruggled to free mykelf z and unhooked 
the curtain of the fore-glaſs;. but he 
wrapt me about the cloſer, and ſaid he 
would give me his for my girdle, 
if I weuld not fit ftill and be orderly. 
Ah, my charming Byron!” ſa he, 
your opportunity is over — All 
« your ſtruggles will not avail you 
vill not avail you; that's a word of 
your own, you know. Iwill, how- 
© ever, forgive you, if ou promiſe to 
love me 3 = i you ſtay till I 
6 ou to t otted place, th 
« Fiadam, take what follows.” 
I ſaw that I was upon a large, wild, 
heath-like place, between two roads, 
as it ſeemed. I aſked nothing about 
my journeys end. All I had to hope 
for as to an eſcape, (though then I be- 

it) was upon the road, 
or in ſome town. My journey's end, 
I knew, muſt be the beginning of new 
trials; for I was: reſolved to ſuffer 
death rather than to marry him. What 
I now was moſt apprehenſive about, 


was, of falling into fits; and I an- 
ſwered to his barbarous inſults as little 
as poſſible, that I might nat be pro- 
woke beyond the little ſtrength I had 
t me. ; 1 
Three or four times he 8 
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Kiſs me; and curſed my pride for re- 
fiſting him: making him claſp a cloud, 
was his ſpeech, 22 at wit) inſtead 
of his Juno; cal 

© And now, my dear Byron,” ſaid 
he, if you will not come to compro- 
* miſe. with me, I muſt dreſs you again 
for the journey. We will ftopata 
* town a little farther,” (beckoning to 
one of his men, and, on his approach- 
ing, whiſpering to him, his whole body 
out of the chariot) © and there you 
© ſhall alight; and a very worthy wo- 
man, to hom 1 ſhall introduce you, 
© will perſuade you, perhaps, to take 
© refreſhment, though I cannot.” 
| © You are a very barbarous man, 
* Sir Hargrave. I have the misfortune 
© tobe in your power. You may dear- 
* ly repent the uſage I have already 
received from you. You have made 
© my life of no eſtimation with me. I 
* will not contend.” 

And tears ran down my cheeks. In- 
deed, I thought my heart was broke. 

He Frapt me up cloſe, and tied the 


C aon head. 
was quite paſſive, 


The chariot had not many minutes 


into the great road again, over the 
rough, and ſometimes plaſhy 
ground, when it ſtopt on a diſpute be- 
tween the coachman, and the coach- 
N auother chariot and ſix, as it 
7515 Hargrave had but juſt drawn my 
kandkerchief cloſer to my eyes, when 
mat happened, Fc T tears 
from flowing, faid I; ing to 
n_ my — the 92 
ing me, and the handkerchief bein 
ver my mouth; ſo thit my voice coul 
but juſt heard by him, as I imagine. 
Hle looked out of his chariot, to ſee 
the occaſion of this ſtop; and then I 
found means to diſengage one hand. 
I heard a gentleman's voice directing 
his own coachman to give way. | 
I then puſned up 6 hapderchief 
with my diſe d hand, from my 
mouth, and pulled it down from over 
72 eyes, and cried out for help: 
+ Help, for God's ſake!* © 
* A man's voice (it was mydeliverer's, 
as it happily proved) bid Sir Har- 
grave's coachman proceed at his peril. 
Sir Hargrave, with. terrible oaths 
and curſes, ordered him to proceed, and 
to drive though all oppoſition, | 
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ing the cloak a cloud. 


| the brave, the gallant man, (whi 


The gentleman called Sir Hargrigh 
by his — and charged him with 
being upon a bad deſign. 

The vile wretch ſaid, he had only 
ſecured a run-away wife, eloped 
and intending to elope from, a maſ- 
querade, to her adulterer: \Horrid!] 
He put aſide the cloak, and appealed to 
my dreſs. n 

I cried out, No, no, no! five or 
fix times repeated; but could ſay no 
more at that inſtant, holding up then 
both my diſengaged hands for pro. 
tection. - 

The wicked man endeavoured to 
muffle me up again, and to force the 
handkerchief, ich I had then got 
under my chin, over my mouth; and 
brutally curſed me. FP 

The gentleman would not be ſatis. 
fied with Sir Hargravye's ſtory. He would 
ſpeak to me. Sig, Hargrave called him 
impertinent, and other names; and 
aſked Who the devil he was, with rags 
and contempt.— The gentleman, how- 
ever, aſked me, and with an air that 
promiſed deliverance, if I were Sir 
Hargrave's wife. 

No, no, no, no I could only ſay. 

For my own part, I could have no 
ſcruple, diſtreſſed as I was, and made 
deſperate, to throw myſelf into the 
protection, and even into the arms of 
my deliverer, though a very ſine young 

tleman, It would have been wery 
, had I fallen fram bad to bad; 
had the ſacred name of protector been 
abuſed by another Sir Hargrave, who 
would have had the additional crime of 
betraying a confidence to anſwer for. 
But, however this had proved, an 
eſcape from the preſent evil was all I 
had in my head at the time. 


But you may better conceive, than! 


can expreſs, the terror I was in, when 
Sir Hargrave drew his ſword and puth- 
ed at the gentleman, with ſuch words 
as denote one © could not look that 
way) he done him miſchief. But 
when I found my © 
meaning, and ſoon low-laid op- 
preſſor, pulled out of the chanot by 


for, my low- 


was done with fuch force, as made the 
chariot rock) and my protector fe; 
1 was as near fainting with joy, as be- 
fore I had been with terror. 
ſhaken aff the cloak, and untied the 
handkerchicf, 
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- Hs carried me in his arms (I could 
hot walk) to his own chariot. ' 's 

[ heard Sir Hargrave curſe, ſwear, 
and threaten. I was glad; however, 
he was not dead. „ 

Mind him not, Madam; fear him 
© not!” ſaid Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

You know his noble name, my Lu- 

.] © Coachman, drive not over your 
maſter : take care of your maſter ! 
or ſome ſuch words he faid, as he lift. 
Ae into his own chariot. He came 

by in, but ſhut the chariot-door, as 
foon as he had ſeated me. 

He juſt ſurveyed, as it were, the ſpot, 
jad bid a fervant let Sir Hargrave 

ow who he was; and then came 
back to me. 

Partly through terror, partly throuę h 
weakneſs, I had ſunk to the bottom 
of the chariot, He opened the door, 
entered, and with all the tenderneſs of 
a brother, ſoothed me, and lifted me 
on the ſeat once more. He ordered his 
coachman to drrve back to Colnebrook. 
In accents of kindnefs, he told me, 
that he had there at preſent the moſt 
virtuous and prudent of ſiſters, to whoſe 
care he would commit me, and then 
proceed on his journey to town. 

How irrefiſtibly welcome to me was 
his ſupporting arm, thrown round me, 
is we flexw Pack, compared to that 
of the vile Sir Hargrave ! 

Mr. Reeves has given you an account 
from the angelick fiſter—O my Lucy, 
* are a pair of angels 

have written a long, long letter, 
er rather five letters in one, of my diſ- 
trefſes, of my deliverance : and, when 
my heart is n I will fay more 
of the perſons, as well as minds, of 
tlits excellent brother and ſiſter. 

But what ſhall I do with my grati- 
tade! O my dear, I am overwhelmed 
with my gratitude: I can only expreſs 
tm ſilence before them. Every look, 
if it be honeſt to my heart, however, 
tells it: reverence mingles with my 
fratitude—Yet there is ſo much eaſe, fo 
mach ſweetneſs, in the behaviour of both 
my Lucy!. did I not find that my 
veneration of both is __ did I not, 
on examination, find, that the amiable 
ſiſter is as dear to me, from her expe- 
rienced tendernefs, as her brother from 

bis remembered bravery, (which muſt 
ed, mingle awe with my etteem ;) 


" 
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_ 
in ſhort, that I love the ſiſter, and re- 
vere the brother; I ſhould be afraid of 
my gratitude, 

I have over-wfitten myſelf. I oth 


tired. O my | „you have 
never yet, while I have been in Lon- 
don, ſent me your ever- valued bleſung 
vrider your own hand: yet, I am 
T had it; and your bieten „my 
uncle and aunt Selby; pe ray- 
ers, my Lucy, my Nancy, and all my 
loves; elſe my deliverance had not 
haps followed my preſumptuous fatty; 
in going dreſſed out, like the fantaf- 
tick wreteh I appeared to be, ata vile, 
a fooliſh maſquerade — How often; 
throughout the ſeveral ſtages of 
diſtreſs, and even in uy deliveran 
did I turn my eye {9 myſelf, and fs 
myſelf, with the diſguſt that made a 
part, and that not a light one, of my 
Adel i h, my Lucy, for af 
nd ſo much, my Lu maſ- 
querades, and ma dries, fot 
ever! | 

Pray, let not any body unneceſſari 
be acquainted with this ſhocking af- 
fair: particularly, neither Mr. Gre- 
ville — =_ m——_ — is c 

robable, that they (eſpeci Mr. 
Greville) would befor Malenglag Sit 
Hargrave, were it only on à ſuppo- 
fition that it would give him an intereſt 
in me in the eye of t5e world, You 
know that Mr. Greville watches for 
all opportunities to give himſelf con- 
ſequence with mmm. 

Were any farther miſchief happen 
to any body, I ſhould be gn - 
yond meaſure. Hitherto I have rea- 
ſon to think, that a tranſaction 6 
ſhocking is not very 3 con- 
cluded. May the vile man fit himſelf 
down ſatisfied, and I ſhall be willin 
to do ſo too, provided I never 
behold his face. 

| * * | 
Mr. Reeves will ſend you, with the 
aboye packet, a letter from Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, mcloimg one from that 
vile Wilſon. I can write no more juff 
now, and they will ſufficiently explain 
themſelves. 3 

Adieu, my deareft Lucy. I n 
not ſay how much I am, and ever wi 

HAKRIET BYRON, 
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- LETTER xxXXIV. 


bia CHARLES GRANDISON, TO AR- 
CHIBALD- REEVES, ESG. 


DEAR $I, | 

TY” | CANTERBURY, FER. 22. 

HE incloſed long letter. is juſt 
| now brought to me. I pretend 
not to judge of the writer's penitence, 
Yet his confeſſions ſeem ingenuous; 
and he was not under any obligation to 
put them on paper. 

As I preſume that you will not think 
it adviſeable to make the inefetual at- 
tempt upon Miſs Byron publick by a 
profecution, perhaps your condeſcend- 
ing to let the man's ſiſter know that 
her brother, if in earneſt, may ſecura - 
Iy purſue the honeſt purpoſes he men- 
tions, may fave the poor wretch from 
taking ſuch courſes as might be fatal, 

not only to himſelf, but to innocent 
28 who otherwiſe may ſuffer by 
is being made deſperate. 
The man, as you will ſee by his let- 
ter, if you had not a ſtill fronger 
oof, has abilities to do miſchief, 

e has been in bad hands, as he tells 
vs, from his youth upwards, or he 
might have been an uſeful member of 
ſoclety. He is a young man; and if 
yet he could be made %, his reforma- 
tion will take from the number of the 
E and add to that of the 

Ipeful; and who knows how wide 
the circle cf his acquaintance is, and 
how many of them may be influenced 
by his example either way? If he 
marry the not- diſhoneſt young woman, 
to whom he ſeems to be contracted, 
may not your lenity be a means of ſe- 
curing a whole future family on the 
ſi de OY honeſty !_ 

His crime, as the attempt was fruſ- 
trated, is not capital: and, not to 
mention the ſervice of ſuch an evi- 
dence as this, ſhould Sir Hargrave ſeek 
for a legal redreſs, as he ſometimes 
. weakly threatens, my hope makes me 
ke a farther good that may be brought 
about by this man's reformation 
wicked maſters cannot execute their 
baſe viev-s upon the gerſeus of the in- 
nocent, without the aſſiſtance of wick - 
ed ſervants, What a neſt of vipers 
may be cruſhed at once, or, at leaſt, 


rendered unhurtful, by depriving the 
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three monſters he names of the aid of 
ſuch an agent! Men who want to ſave 

pearances, and have eſtates to for. 
feit, will ſometimes be honeſt of ne. 
ceſſity, rather than put themſelves into 
the power of untried villains. * 
Lou will be ſo good as to make my 
compliments to your lady, and to ow 
lovely ward, You ſee, Sir, that I joit 
myſelf with you in the honour of that 
agreeable relation, 

I hope the dear ey has perfectly 
recovered her health and ſpirits, Iam, 
good Mr. Reeves, your moſt faithful 
and obedicnt ſer ant, | 


CHARLES GRAND1508, 


_— 


LETTER xxxv. 


TO THE HON. SIR CHARLES CRAN. 
DISON, BART, 


- SATURDAY, 713. 1%, 

N what an odious light muſt that 

wretch appear before the worthick 
1 ms who cannot but abhor him- 

! 
I am the unhappy man who wa 
hired into the ſervice of the beſt of 
young ladies; whom I was the means 
of betraying into the power of Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen, from the ball in 
= Hay-Market on Thurſday night 
aft, | 

Your honour has made yourſelf an 
tnteret in Miſs Byron's fate, as I may 
ſay, by your powerful protection. 
Pardon me, if I give you ſome ac- 
count of myſelf, and of tranſactions 
which, perhaps, will otherwiſe never 
be known: and this in juſtice to all 
round, 

My parentage was honeſt : my edu- 
cation was above my 1 I {et 
cut with good principles: but I fell in. 
to a bad ſervice. I was young, 
of a good natural diſpoſition; but had 
not virtue enough to reſiſt a tempta-· 
tion: I could not ſay, No, to an un- 


lawful thing, when my principals com- 


manded my aſſent. 

I was, at firſt ſetting out, by favour 
of friends, taken as clerk to a mer» 
chant. In proceſs of time, I 
ated his buſineſs at the Cuſtom- 
Houſe, He taught me to make light 
of oaths of office; and this, by 

| 3 
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es, made me think light of all mo- 
Arche de, and Jaid the Funds. 
tion of my ruin. Ee Tt» OA 
My maſter's name was Bageqhall. 
He died; and was to ſeek. His bro- 
ther ſucceeded to his fortune, which 
yas 2D aa he was brought up ta 
> buſineſs ; he was a gentleman. His 
feat is near Reading. I was recom - 
mended by him to the ſervice of a gen- 
tleman who was nominated to A+ 
broad on a foreign embaſly. 7 will 
name his name, left your honour ſhould 
imagine I have any deſign to evade the 
ſtricteſt truth; Sir Chriſtopher Lucas; 
I was to be this gentleman's maſter of 
the horſe abroad. 
* firſt ſervice my new 7 . 
me in, was to try to t tor him 
the ur; ham ap of = honeſt farmer, 
_ Thad been out of 12 for a twelve - 
month. Had I had twenty ſlüllings 
aforchand in the world, I would, I 
think, have ſaid, No.“ Nevertheleſs 
I conſulted, in confidence, my late 
maſter's brother upon it. The advice 
gave me, was, not to boggle at it: 
if, he ſaid, I could manage the 
matter ſo, as to cheat Sir Chriſtopher, 
and get the girl for him, and keep the 
ret, he would give me 501. I ab- 
cred the double treachery of young 
Mr. Bagenhall ; but undertook to ſerve 
Sir Chriſtopher ; and carried on atreaty 
with the farmer for his daughter; as if 
the were to be the wife of Sir Chriſto- 
pher; but not to be owned till he re- 
turned from abroad; no, not even if 
heſhould prove with child. | 
1 found, in the courſe of my viſits 
at the farmer's, ſo much honeſty, both 
in father and mother, and ſo much in- 
3 in 1 daughter, that my heart 
reſented; 3 took an opportunity to 
reveal Sir | 10 ber's baſe defin to 
them, far -t girl was defigned to be 
raned the very firſt moment that Sir 
Chriſtopher .could be alone with her. 
Your honour may believe, that I en- 
Jed all three ſtrict ſecreſy. 
| Nevertheleſs, this contriving devil of 
«maſter found a way to get the young 
woman by other means; and, in amo- 
Tous b told him to whom 
A obliged for not ſucceeding be- 


. In rage he turned me out of bis ſer⸗ 


Ace, in the moſt diſgraceful manner; 
dut without giving any other reaſons, 
than, that he knew we to be 2 villain ö 
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and that I knew m elf to be 1 n 
would he give my charatier. bay! 
was quite reduced; and but for the 
kindneſs of a ſiſter, who keeps an inn 
in Smithfield, 1 ſhould have ftaryed, 
or been obliged to do worſe, © — © 

I ſhould haye told your honour, that 
the poor farmer and his wife both 22 
of grief in half a year. An hope 
young man, who dearly loved 4 

ung woman, was found drowne 
don after: it is feared he was his own 
executioner. Sir Chriſtopher went not 
on his embaſſy. His preparations for 
it, and his expenſive way of life, be- 
fore and after, reduced him: and | 
has been long a beggar, as I may Gay. 
The poor young woman is now, if 


living, on the town. I ſaw her about 
half a year ago in St. Martin's round- 
houſe, taken up as a common profti- 


tute, and charged with picking a 
pocket. She was a pretty creature 
and had a very pious turn, when 
knew her firſt. Her father had gone 
beyond himſelf in her education : and , 
this was the fruit. What has ſuch a 
man as Sir Chriſtopher to anſwer for! 
But it is come bome to him. I re- 
joice that this wickedneſs was not 
added to my ſcore. 4 
But heavy ſcenes I had enough af- 
terwards. Being utterly deſtitute, ex- 


| cept what my ſiſter did for me, and nat 


enduring to be a burden to her, I 
threw myſelf upon my maſter Bagen- 
hall. He employed me in mean offices, 
till his pander died, (he is a very pros 
fligate man, Sir!) and then he pro- 
moted me to a flill meaner. 

In this way, I grew a ſhameleſs con- 
triver. He introduced me to Sir Har- 
grave Pollexfen, and to Mr. Merceda, 
a Portugueſe Jew. In the ſervice of 
theſe three maſters, good Heaven for- 
give me! what villainies was I not the 


means of perrating! Yet I never 


was ſo hardened, but I had temporary 
remorſes. But theſe three gentlemen 
would never let me reſt from wicked- 
neſs: yet they kept me poor and ne- 
ceſſitous, as the only means to keep 
me what they called hong; for th 


had often reaſon to think, that ha 
had any other means of ſubſiſtence, T 


would have been really honeſt. 
I was now Mr. Bagenhall's conſtagt 
ſervant. Sir Hargrave and Mr. Mex- 


ceda uſed to borrow me: but I muſt 


ſay Sir Hargrave is an innocent man to 
lay Sir Hargrare * N! 2 


—— OOO ———C  — — l— 
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| 
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pitched upon in his mind, 


ſaid he, who hones after the country, 
_ © and is actually gone, or ſoon wil 
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the other two. They careſſed me, I 
ſpeak it to my ſhame, as a man fit for 
their turn. I had contrivance; tem- 
r; I knew ſomething of every body. 
But my ſiſter knows my frequent com- 
punctions; and that I hated the vile 
courſe I was in. She uſed to lecture 
me enough. She is a good woman. 
Will your honour have patience 


with me a little longer? 


Sir Hargrave, on the ſeventh of this 
month, came to my maſter Bagenhall, 
at Reading, with whom he had double 
buſineſs : one was to take a bond and 
en of him; (Sir Hargrave is no 

etter than an uſurer;) Mr. Bagen- 
hall has lived a moſt extravagant life; 
the other was to borrow me. Mr. 
Merceda had a ſcheme on foot at the 
ſame time, which he was earneft to en- 
gage me in; but it was too ſhocking; 
and Mr. Bagenhall came into Sir Har- 
grave's. | 8 

Sir Hargrave told them he deſigned 
nothing more than a violation, if he 
could get my aſſiſtance, of the moſt 
beautiful woman in the world. And, 
Sir, to ſee the villainy of the other 
two; they both, unknown to each 
other, made propoſals to me to trick 
Sir Hargrave, and to get the lady, each 
for himſelf. 

But to me, Sir Hargrave ſwore, that 
he was fully reſolved to leave this 
wicked courſe of life. Bagenhall and 
Merceda, he ſaid, were devils; and he 
would marry, and have no more to ſay 
to them. All that was in his view was 
honeſt marriage. He ſaid he had never 
been in the lady's company but once, 
and that was the day before at Lady 
Betty Williams's. He ſaid he went 
thither, knowing ſhe was to be there: 
for having for fome time had it in his 
head to marry, this was the lady he had 

/ Bc the 
character he had of her from every 
mouth at the Northampton races. 

Now, ſaid he, I ſhall! have ſome 
difficulty to obtain her, notwith- 


© ſtanding my fortune is ſo great; for 
_© every one who ſees her is in love with 


© her.” And he named ſeveral gentle- 
men who laid cloſe fiege to her. 
* She brought a fervant up with her,” 


© Her coufin enquires of every one af- 
© ter a proper ſervant for her. You, 


* Wilfon,* ſaid he, © axe handſome 


* 
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© and genteel: he was pleaſed to 5 


ſo. © You have a modeſt, hum 


look; you know all the duties of 2 
« ſervant: Ser yourſelf entertained, 
and your fortune is made for life, if 
© by your means I obtain the lady, 
yr I have already tendered myſelf,” ſaid 
he. Perhaps ſhe will have meing 
* few days. I don't expect to be de- 
„ nied, if ſhe be diſengaged, as it is 
* ſaid ſhe is. If you can get into her 
© ſervice, you will find out 
thing. Thrs is all that is to be 
done: but you muſt never mention 
my name, nor ever know any thing 
of me, as I go and come.” 

Sir Hargrave declared, that his heart 
was burnt up with the love of the lady: 
and if he ſucceededy (as he had little 
doubt, even without my help, had 1 
been actually in Merceda's ſervice) 
* You will,* faid he, © as my lady's 
* ſervant, be mine of courſe; you ſhall 
never wear a livery; and you ſhall 
© be my gentleman, till I can get a 
© place for you in the cuſtoms.” 'This, 
may it pleaſe your honour, he knew! 
had long aimed at; and it had been 
often promiſed by himſelf, ' and m 
other two maſters; and was their 
promiſe when they wanted to engage 
me in any of therr ſchemes, though 

Y 
they never thought more of it when 
ſervice was over, If I got but myſelf 
engaged, I was, on the day I entered 
into my lady's ſervice, to have, as an 
earneſt, ten guineas. | 

Encouraged by fuch promiſes, (and 
the proje& being an honeſter one than 
ever Sir Hargrave, or either of the 
other two, had ſought to gay, og 
in) I offered my ſervice to my lady; 
and, on Mr. Bagenhall's writing 2 
good character of me, was accepte 

I conld have been happy in the ſer- 
vice of this lady all the days of my 
life. She is all goodneſs: all the fer- 
vants, every body, gentle and ſim le, 
adored her. But ſhe, unexpect rh 
refuſing to have Sir Hargrave, and 
being afraid that one of her three or 
four lovers would cat him out, he re- 
ſolved to take more violent meaſures 
than he hadat firſt intended.. ; 

If any man was ever mad in love, i 
was Sir Hargrave... But then he was 85 


mad with anger to be refuſed. Sir 


Har e was ever 1 to be one 


of the proudeſt men in En and: and 
he complained that my h wed im 


FI 


* 
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worſe than ſhe did any body elſe. But 
it was not her way to uſe any body ill; 
] faw that. | | 

* Nevertheleſs he was reſolved to ſtrike 
a hold firoke for a wife, as were his 
words, -from the title of a play: and, 
between-us, we ſettled the matter in 
one night; for I had found means to 

out unknown to the family. 

It would be treſpaſſing too much 

upon your honour's patience, to be 
very particular in our contrivance, I 
will be as brief as poſſible. 
My lady was to go to a maſquerade. 
I got into the knowledge of every 
thing how and about ir. The maids 
were as full of the matter as their ma- 
ſer and miſtreſſes. 

It was ed to make the chairmen 
fuddled. Two of Mr. Merceda's 
foatmen were to undertake the taſk. 
Brandy was put into their liquor, to 
haſten them. | 
They were ſoon overcome. The 
weather was cold : they drank briſkly, 
and were laid up ſafe. I then hired 
two chance chairmen, and gave them 
orders, as had been contrived. | 
I had twenty guineas given me in 
hand for my encouragement; in which 
were included the promiſed ten. 

I had, when I was my firſt maſter 
r clerk, made acquaintance 
with feveral clerks of the Cuſtom- 
Houſe, particularly with one Aw- 
berry, a ſober, modeſt man; who has 
two ſiſters; to one of whom I am con- 
trated, and always, for two years 

„intended to make my ite. as 

n as I ſhould be in any way to 
maintain her. The mother is a wi- 
dow, All of them are very honeſt 
Fr. A berry, the brother, be 

Av „the brother, bei 
aſſured by me (and I was well aſſured 
of it myſelf, and had no doubt about 

it) that marriage was intended; and 
knowing Sir Hargrave's great eſtate, 
(and having, indeed, ſeen Sir Har- 
grave on the occaſion, and received his 
proteſtations of honour) engaged his 
mother and fiſters in it; and the reſult, 
as to them and me, was, that I was to 
receive, as ſoon as the knot was tied, 
a hundred guineas beſides the twenty; 
and moreover, an abſolute promiſe of a 
place; and twenty pounds a year till I 
Bet it; and then my _— with 
ung Mrs, Awberry was to follow. 

6 . 4 : n | N. 2 
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The widow has an annuity of thirty 
unds, which, with her ſon's ſalary, 
* them above want. a 
She lives at Paddington. There is 
a back-door and garden, as it happens, 
convenient to bring any body 1n, or 
carry any body out, ſecretly; and hi- 
ther it was reſolved, if poſſible, that 
the lady ſhould be brought, and a Fleet 
parſon and his clerk ready ſtationed, to 
rform the ceremony; and then 
that the bridegroom wiſhed was to fol- 
low of courſe, | | 
Sir Hargrave doubted not (though 
he was fraitful in contrivances, and 
put many others in practice) but he 
ſhould be detected if he carried the 
lady to his own houſe. And as he 
was afraid that the chairmen (not- 
withſtanding ſeveral other artful con- 
trivances) would be able to find out 
the place they carried her to, he had 
ordered his chariot and fix to be at the 
widow Awberry's by fix in the morn- 
ing, with three ſervants on horſeback, 
armed, and a horſe and piſtols beſides. 
After marriage and confummation, he 
was reſolved to go to his houſe on the 
foreſt, but not to yy but to go 
to Mr. Merceda's houſe near New- 
bury, where he doubted not but he 
ſhould be ſecret till he thought fit to 
produce the lady, as Lady Pollexfen: 
and often, very often, did he triumph 
on the victory he ſhould obtain over 
her other lovers, and over her own 
proud heart, as he would have it to be. 
The parſon, Sir, came; the clerk was 
there: but what with fits, prayers, 
tears, and one thing or other, (at one 
time the lady being thought irrecover- 
able, having received ſome unintended 
hurt in her ſtruggling to get out of a 
door, as I heard it was) Sir Hargrave, 
in terror, diſmiſſed the parſon; and re- 
ſolved to carry the Iady (who by that 
time was recovered) in the chariot, to 
his ſeat at Windſor; and then, ſtay- 


ing there only to marry, go to New- 


bury ; and from thence break out 
degrees, as the matter ſhould be taken. 
Ny lady ſcreamed, reſiſted, and did 


all that woman could do, to get free 
and more than onee, people who he 

her cry out for help were put on a 
wrong ſcent; and had we not met with 
your hotiour, (who would ſee with 


your own eyes, and hear with your 
7 Te affair had 


own cars) r had been all over 
oh | ; 72 * [ol BE 
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in the way Sir Hargrave wiſhed, and 
was at yo Part ains and expence to 
effect. For, Sir, the chariot generally 


drove ſo faſt, that before paſſengers 
could have reſolved whether to inter- 


fere or not, we ſhould have been out 


of ſight or reach. | | 

Sir Hargrave is in the greateſt rage 
with us all, becauſe we ſtood not bet- 
ter by him. He refuſes any favour to 
me, and threatens to piſtol me the mo- 
ment he ſees me. T bat's to be my re- 
ward. 1 

We were four at ſetting out from 
Paddington; but” one af the ſervants 
was diſpatched to prepoſſeſs an old ſer- 
vant of Sir Hargrave's mother, 'at 
Colnebrook, who keeps there a kind 
of haberdaſhery ſhop; and where he 
Propoſed to get ſome refreſhment for 
the lady, if he could make her take 
any. F or my part, I wonder how ſhe 
kept out of fits on the road. She had 


eno of them at Paddington. 


Sir H 


The two ſervarits who ſtaid about 
ve, are diſcharged with all 
the marks of indignation that à ma- 
ſter, incenſed by fuch a difappoint- 
ment, could expreſs; and, as Lid 


before, he is refolyed to piſtol me the 


moment he ſees me. Yet I too well 
ferved him for the peare of my con- 
ſcience, 

A coach And four was ordered to 
carry the widow and her two daugh- 


ters to Reading, to the New Inn there, 
where they were to reſide for a week or 
ſo, till all was blown over; and that 


* 


\ "they might be out of the way of an- 


ering queſtions: and my brother 


Awberry, as I call him, and hope to 


make him, (for he is a very honeſt 
man) was to go to them 8 


Sir Har 
| d as 


And there, in all probability, had 
grave ſucceeded, and been as 
His word, mould I have been 
e huſband of as tender-hearted a 


"young woman as any in the pariſh fhie 
Iives in. a 


| ven you, Sir 


$ = 


Here is a very long letter, may it 
ir. I have ſhortene 
weyer, as much as I could: but in 


hatred to myſelf, and the vile ways I | 
ood-nature, and 


by mpeting with wie ed maſters, deen 
3 4 into —for the clearin of my pee Wars unhappy courſes, 


haye, by exteſs of | 


fiſter's charafter, Ws lives ih credit 
among her neighbours, and 'of "Eve; 
th Who might otherwiſe Have 


ther 
bop ſ uſpected—fn ſuſtice to Mrs, Aw: 
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erry's, and her two dau „ bnd 
ber B carat +, i Bey 


far to Sir Hargrave's, as that he ms 
tended marriage, (and had he nur, he 
would have found no friends in his de. 
ſigns at Paddington) and fo far as to 
clear him of having not offered the 
leaſt incivility to my lady. 

intended, or been provoked ſb to do, 
he was tov well watched by the widow, 
and her daughters, to have been per- 


mitted; and that by my own req 
which was; that th Nould be — 
to run in whenever heard her cry 


out, and that they would not leave 
Sir Hargrave alone with my lady for 
fix minutes, till. their hands were join- 
ed in wedlock In juſtice, I fay, to all 
theſe perſons, I thought proper thus 
to give you, Sir, all that I Knew re- 
lating to this wicked tranſaction. And 
if, may it pleaſe your honour, I were 
to be taken up, I could fay no mote 
before a magiſtrate ; except this, which 
I had like to have forgot, which is, 
that had it not been for me, ſome mil. 
chief might have been done between 
Sir Hargrave's ſervants and yours, if 
not to your honour's perfon, 

All that I moſt humbly beg, is the 
pardon of ' fo ſweet a lady. I have 
choſen, ever to be honoured Sir, to 
write to you, whoſe goodneſs is ſo ge- 
'nerally talked of, and who have fo 
nobly redeemed and protected her. 
Mr. Reeves, I know, has ſuffered too 
much in his mind to forgive me. He 
is a worthy gentleman, I am ſorry for 
the difturbance 1 have given him. I 


Rave hopes given me, that I ſhall 


employment on the Keys, or as a tide 


walter extraordinary. 


Pleaſe the Lord, I will never, never 
mort, be the tool of wicked maſters. 
All Leim for is, to be able to do 
Juſtice to the love of an honeſt young 
woman; and I am refolved, whether 


ſo enabled or not, to ſtarve, rather than 


any more, no, not for a ſingle 


p 1G 5 into the ſervice of the iniquitous 
„ 


entleman I have ſo often named in 
lis long letter. 2 
If I might be affüred, that I may 
urſue, unmoleſted, any honeſt wel 
as that 1 may not be tempted 
iy bear 


ould be at reft, 5 | 
There might have deen murder 
this Afar: Far tiocks me bundle 
O Sir! good, excellent, brave, and = 


* 8 


0 


* . 
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5 Y couſin Reeves has 


SIR CHARLES 
' maſt worthy of gentlemen, you have 


given to me as 


a deliverance, is 

zu have to the lady! yea, greater; for 
mine may be a deliverance, if I make 
z proper uſe of it, of foul as well as 
body. Which God t, as alſo your 
honour*s health and proſperity, to the 


proyers of your honour's ever devoted 
ible ſervant, AF 

* WILLIAu Wirsox. 
I thought I had ſomething elfe to ſay; 


* fomething it is of high 1 9 
your life is Fits ir. God 
_ preſerve your precious life! Amen. 


LETTER XXXVI. 
Miss BYRON, TO MISS-SELBY. 


FRIDAY, FEB. 24. 
| ven aſ- 
ſurance to the ſiſter of that Wil- 

„that he may, unmoleſted by any 
of us, purſue the beſt means he can 
fall upon for the obtaining of an ho- 
neſt livelihood. 

In every thing it is determined to 
follow the advice of my deliverer. 

What a letter is that fellow's! 
What men are there in the world 
Of ſuch we have read : but I hoped, 
that I might have eſcaped ſuffering by 
any ſuch. | 

are extremely difturbed at the 

fellow's poſtſcript: and. the more, as 
Ke are told d people, that Sir 
Hargrave will not fit down quietly ; 
but threatens vengeance upon Sir 
Charles. I wifh I had not come to 
* — My 

I hope m dmamma's ſpirits are 
dot ſhe NE of the 
matter, It was l my aunt 
Selby to take the meaſtres ſhe did, in 


ing every circumſtance, and not 


wo let her know any thing till the dan- 
# was over. But, indeed, it was 
the natural effect of that prudence 
which regulates all the actions of my 
TIE A a has fuch ſtren 
amma h 
of ahb, hat now the knows I o 
Ale, and not unhappy, 1 dare ſay the 
will by degrees bear to hear my nar- 


 Fatiohs read. She will be more un- 
1p 7 inks any thing is kept from 


"FAT knows that ber tenderneſs and 


ings. And pray 


T will 


Your brother James, m 
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her love for her Harriet, will coſt her 
ſome anguiſh, ſome ſighs, ſome tears, 
as ſhe reads, or hears read, the cruelty 
her girl has been treated with; who, 


ſo tenderly brought up, ſo greatly in- 


dulged, never before knew what harſh- 
nefs was. 0 But then —— have 
more joy, „ in m iverance, 
than he will de 235 my ſuffer- 
A | let her know, that I 
am every day leſs and Jeſs ſenſible of 
the pain in my ſtomach, of which I 
was fo apprehenſive, as really, at the 
time, to think it a mortal blow, My 
dmamma .has. told us girls, you 
now, my Lucy, twenty and twenty 
frightful ſtories of the vile enterprizes 


of men againſt innocent creatures ; 


and will therefore call to mind {tories 
which have concluded much worſe than, 
bleſſed be God, Fw done. 
Juſt now I have received a congra · 
tulatory pacquet of letters. 

One * my aunt Selby, ſuch a 
. kind, ſuch a truly maternal 
etter! | 

One from my. deareſt grandmamma. 
t it next my heart, whenever 


I feel there any of that pain, of which 


the is fo kindly apprehenſive. 


One from Nancy—dear girl !——She 
is very generous to forget her own ma- 
lady to condole and co late me. 
Lucy, has 


written me a very kind letter. He is 


2 man; God keep him ſo! 


a miſchievous creature is a bad 
man ! | 
- I have a charming letter, by the poſt, 
from my godfather Deane: he has 
heard nothing of what has N 
and I am ſure is too ſolicitous for my 
welfare, to take it well, if I do not 
let him know ſomething about it: I 
r ſoon ”m_ to him. 
But your letter, my Lucy i- 
I warrant, you thought I had forgot 


your letter in the . enumeration of the 


contents of the precious pacquet! Tf I 
had, your goodneſs, your love, might 
have made you forgive me ; but I never 


would have forgiven myſelf. 


But you and I, my dear, write for 
all to fee what we write; and fo I re- 


" ſerved yours to be laſt mentioned: 


only I {lid in godfather Deane's 
— (og not be I love him bet - 


ter than I do my Lucy—no, that is 
impoſſible !—but becauſe I had a mind 
to 


— — — — 


to ſhew you, that I was haſtening to be 
ite well, and ſo aſſumed my little 
7 ach tricks, and ſurprizes, as if it 
were poſſible for me to be heedleſs, 
where my love to my Lucy was in the 
queſtion, N 
And ſo you expect the particular 
character and deſcription of the perſons 
of this more than amiable brother and 
ſiſter. Need you to have told me that 
you do? And could you think that, 
after having waſted ſo many quires of 
paper in giving you the characters of 
E many of whom deſerved not to 
-awn out from the common crowd 
of mortals, I would forbear to give 
you thoſe of perſons who adorn the 
age in which they live, and even hu- 
man nature ? 
You don't queſtion, you ſay, if I 
in in their praiſcs, but wy gratitude 
will make me write in a ſublime ſtile; 
fo you phraſe it; and are ready, you 
promiſe me, to take, with allowance, all 
the fine things from me, which Mr. 
Reeves has already taught you to ex- 
pect. 
You may be right in your expecta- 
tions, as far as I know; for my grand- 
father (ſo many years ago) uſed to ſay, 
that his little Byron was an enthuſiaſt 
m her gratitude, But, however, when 
I fay any thing of the exalted minds, 
of the expanded hearts, of the amiable 
manners, of this happy brother and 
faſter, which ſeems to exceed, in my 
praiſes, the bounds you will all be 
willing to fet me, then let the over- 
flowings be carried to account of the 


grateful enthuſiaſm, and only to that. 


Which ſhall T begin with? You will 
have a ſharp look-out upon me, you 
fay. Ab, my Lucy! I know what you 
mean. But i fafe from every thing 
but my gratitude, I will aſſure you. 

And fo, if I begin with the character 
of the brother, then you will join with 
my uncle, ſhake your head, and cry, 
« Ah, my Harriet!“ If I begin with 
the fitter, will you not ſay, that I faye 
my choiceſt ſubje& for the laſt? How 
dithcarlt is it to avoid cenſure, when 
there is a reſolution taken to be cen- 
forious ! . 

Well, but keep a [ook-out, if you 
pleaſe, my Lucy : not the leaſt ſhadow 
of referve ſhall it give to my heart: 
my pen ſhall be honeſt to that heart; 
and I thall be benefited, I am ſure, by 
the fait ſul wounds of ſuch affectionate, 
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and equally-beloved as revered friends 
Anand ſo, pen, take thy courſe, ___ 
Miſs Grandiſon—Yes, my volant, 
my ſelf. conducted quill, begin with 
the ſiſter, ſay my Lucy what ſhe 
leaſes | 
Miſs Grandiſon is about , twenty. 
four ; of a fine ſtature. She has dignity 
in her aſpect; and a very penetrating 
black eye, with which ſhe does what 
ſhe pleaſes, Her hair is black, very 
fine, and naturally curls. She is not 
fair; but her complexion is delicate 
and clear, and promiſes a long dura- 
tion to her lovelineſs. Her features are 
generally regular : her noſe is a little 
aquiline ; but that is ſo far from being 
a blemiſh, that it gives a kind of ma- 
zeſty to her other features, Her teeth 
are white and even; her mouth is per- 
fectly lovely; and a modeſt archneſs 
appears in her ſmiles, that makes one 
both love and fear her, when ſhe be- 
gins to ſpeak, She is finely ſhaped; 
and, in her air and whole appearance, 
perfeclly genteel. 
She herſelf ſays, that before her bro- 
ther came to England, ſhe was thought 


to be proud, pert, and lofty: but I 


hardly believe her; for the man lives 
not, it is my belief, who, in fourteen 
months time, (and Sir Charles has not 
been longer arrived) could fo totally 
eradicate thoſe qualities in a mind 
of which they had taken poſſeſſion, as 
that they ſhould not occaſionally ſhew 
themſelves. 

She has charming ſpirits. I 
ſay ſhe ſings well, from the airs 
now and then warbles in the gaiety of 
her heart, as ſhe goes up and down 
ſtairs. She is very polite; yet has a 
vein of raillery, that, were ſhe not po- 
lite, would give one too much appre- 
henſion for one's eaſe : but I am ſuge 
ſhe is frank, eaſy, and good-humovr- 
ed; and, by turning over all the juſt 
and handſome things which are at- 
tributed to herſelf, to her brother's 
credit, ſhe muſt be equally humble and 

rous. f 

She ſays, ſhe has but lately taken 2 
very great liking to reading: but I am 
ready to queſtion what ſhe ſays, w 
ſhe ſpeaks any thing that ſome would 
conſtrue to her diſadvantage. She 
pretends, that ſhe was too vo atile, too 


o 


gay, too airy, to be confined to ſeden- 


tary amuſements, Her father, how- 


ever, according te the geateeleſt ant 
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vol laudable modern education for 


women, had given _r a maſter, who 
fught her hiſtory an aphy ; in 
both which ſhe 3 * 
ſome ar In muſick, ſhe owns 
the has (kill: but I am told by her 
maid, who attended me by her young 
hdy's direction, and who delights to 


ſe her miſtreſs, that ſhe reads and 
s French and Italian; that ſhe 


writes finely; and is greatly admired 


for her wit, prudence, andobligingneſs. 
Nobody, ſaid Jenny, (who is a ſen- 
fible young woman, a clergyman's 
daughter, well educated, and very 
obliging) * can ſtand againſt her good- 
© natured raillery. Her brother, ſhe 
ſays, is not ſpared : but he takes de- 
light in her vivacity, and gives way 
to it; when it is eaſy to ſee, that he 
could take her down if he pleaſed. *And 
then, added this good young woman, 
© ſhe is an excellent manager in a fa- 
* mily, finely as ſhe is educated :* [I 
”m to hear that, for the honour 
our reading ladies, as in Miſs Cle- 
ments's caſe. | She knows every thing, 
© and how to direct what ſhould 
* done, from-the private family din- 
© ner, to a ſumptuous entertainment: 
and every day inſpeRs, and approves, 
* or alters, the bill of fare.” By the 
way, my Lucy, ſhe is an early riſer do 
you mind that ?—and ſo can do every 
thing with eaſe, pleaſure, and without 


hurry and confuſion : for all her ſer- 


vants are early riſers of courſe. - What 
ſervants can, for ſhame, be in bed, at a 
reaſonable hour to be up, when they 
have a maſter or miſtreſs's example for 
early riſing ? 2 

et this ſine lady loves to go to the 
publick places; and often goes, and 
makes a brilliant figure there. She 
has time for them, and earns her plea- 
ſures by her early riſing. 

Miſs Grandiſon, Jenny tells me, has 
two. humble ſervants; {I wonder ſhe has 
not two and twenty !] one is Sir Wal- 
ter Watkins, a man of a large eſtate 
in Somerſetſhire ; the other is G. 
2 "Week of . wg of 

Shly approved by her: yet, 
Jenny ſays, they are both 3 
ſome men, and admired by the ladies. 
This makes me afraid that they are 
| u men, and pay their court by 
terior 3 rather than by 

Who, my Lucy, that 


what my late grandfather 


has ſaid, and my grandmamma fill 
ſays, of the men in their youthful days, 
will not ſay, that we have our lots caſt 
in an age of petits maitres and inſig- 
niſicants? | 

Such an amiable woman is Miſs 
Charlotte Grandiſon May I be found, 
on farther acquaintance, but half as 
lovely in her eyes as ſhe is in mine 
Don't be jealous, Lucy! I hope I have 
a large heart. I hope there is room in 
it for half a dozen ſweet female friends: 
— Yes, although another love were to 
intervene, I could not bear, that even 
the affection due to the man of my 
choice, were I to marry, ſhould, like 
Aaron's rod, ſwallow up all the reft. 

But now for her 9 deli- 
verer lM 
But pray now, Lucy, don't 
come with your ſharp look-out: I War- 
rant you will expeR, on this occaſion, 
to read the tumults of the poor girl's 
heart, in her character and deſcription 
of a man to _— 2 much 
obliged! - But t if ſhe diſappoint 
—— t do juſtice to his mani- 
fold excellences? What if ſhe finds 
fome faults in him, that his ſiſter has 
not? | 

© Parading Harriet! methinks you 
ſay ; teazing girl! go on, go on; 
0 leave it. to ws to find you out: and 
© take care that the very faults you 
© pretend to diſcover, do not paſs for 
© a colour only, and lead to your de- 
© teCtian.” 

Thank you, Lucy, for your cau- 
tion: but I will not be obliged to it. 
My pen ſhall follow the dictates of 
my heart ; and if it be as honeſt to me, 
as I think it is to every body elſe, I 
hope I have nothing to fear either from 

ur look-out, or (which is ſtill a 
ſharper) my uncle Selby's. | 


Sir Charles Grandiſon, in his IV 
el 


ſon, is really a very fine man. He is 
tall, rather lender than full; his face, 
in ſhape, is a fine oval: he ſeems to 
have Word health; health confirmed 
by exerciſe. N 2 

His complexion ſeems to have been 
naturally too fine for a man : but, as 
if he were aboye being regardful of it, 
his face is overſſ with a manly 
ſunnineſs [I want a word] that ſhews 
he has been in warmer climates than 
England: and ſo it ſeems he has; 
ſince the tour of Europe has not con- 
tented him. He has viſited ſome * 
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of Aſia, and even of Afric, Egypt par- 
ticularly. E 

I wonder what buſineſs a man has 
for ſuch fine teeth, and for fo fine a 
mouth, as Sir Charles Grandiſon might 
boaſt of, 2 he 8 

In his there is in t 
i et ſhews him — of 
rank. Were kings to be choſen for 
22 and majeſty of perſon, Sir 
Charles Grandiſon would have few 
competitors. His eye Indeed, my 
Lucy, his eye ſhews, if poſſible, more 
of ſparkling intelligence than that of 
his ſiſter. Lr | 

Now pray be quiet, my dear uncle 
Selby! What is beauty in a man to 
me? You all know, that I never 


thought beauty a qualification in 3 


man. 

And 
ſon and air is accompanied wi 
much eaſe and freedom of manners, 
as engages one's love with one's reve- 
rence. His good breeding renders him 
very acceſſible. ny ſiſter ſays, he is 
always the firſt to break through the 
reſtraints, and to baniſh the — 
that will generally attend perſons on a 
quite new acquaintance. He may ; for 
he is ſure of being acceptable in what- 
ever he does or ſays. . 

Very true, Lucy—thake your head 
if you pleaſe, 57 

In a word, he has ſuch an eaſy, yet 
manly politeneſs, as well in his dreſs, 
as in his addreſs, (no ſingularity ap- 
22 in either) that were he not a 

ne figure of a man, but were. even 
plain and hard-featured, he would be 
thought (what is far more <ligible in 
7 == than mere beauty) very agree- 

e. 

Sir Charles Grandiſon, my dear, has 

2 we may ſay, to ſome pur- 
e. 

FeWo! might his ſiſter tell Mr, Reeves, 
that whenever he married he would 
break half a ſcore hearts. 

Upon my word, Lucy, he has too 
many perſonal advantages for a wo- 
man, who.loved him with peculiarity, 


this grandeur in his per- 
: th 


to he eaſy with, whatever may be bis 


virtue, from the foible our ſex in ge- 
neral love to indulge .for handſome 
men. For, O my dear, women's eyes 
are ſad giddy things: and will run 


SIR CHARLES 


away with their ſenſe, with their un- 
aeritaadings, beyoud.the power of be- 


wWamen. His <quipage 4s. 
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ing overtaken either by * Stop-thief f gr 
hue-and-cry. 

I know that here you will bid me 
take care yot to increaſe the number of 
the giddy. And ſo I will, my Lucy, 

The gooil ſenſe of this real fine gen- 
tleman is not, as I can find, ruſted 
over by ſourneſs, by moroſeneſs : he 
is above quarrelling with the world for 
trifles ; but he is ſtill more above mak. 
ing ſuch compliances with it, as would 
impeach either his honour or con- 
ſcience. Once Miſs Grandiſon, ſpeak- 
ing of her brother, ſaid,.—“ My bro- 
ther is valued by thoſe who know 
him beſt, not ſo much for being 3 
© handſome man ; not ſo much for his 
© birth and fortune; nor for this or 
© that ſingle worthineſs ; as for being, 
© in the great and yet comprehenſive 
© ſenſe of ihe word, a good man.” And 
at another time ſhe ſaid, that he lived 
to himſelf, and to his own heart; and 
though he had the happineſs to pleaſe 
every body, yet he wa the judgment 
or approbation of the world matter but 
of ſecond conſideration. * In a word,' 
added ſhe, © Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
my brother,” (and when ſhe looks 
proud, it is when ſhe ſays, my bro. 
ther) is not to be miſled Aber by 
© falſe glory, or falſe ſhame, which he 
« calls the great ſnares of virtue. 

What a man is this, ſo to act! 
What a woman is this, ſo to diſtin- 
guiſh her brather's excellences | 

What a r creature am I, com- 
pared to either of them! And yet I 

ave had my admirers. So perhaps may 
ſtill more faulty creatures among 
inferiors. If, my Lucy, we have & 
much good ſenſe as to make fair com- 
riſons, what have we to do but te 
oak nd rather than backward, in 
order to obtain the grace of humility? 

But let me tell you, my dear, that 
Sir Charles does not look to be fo gt 
a ſelf-denier as bis ſiſter ſeems. to th 
him, when ſhe ſays he lives to himſelf, 
and to his own „ rather than ip 
the opinion of the world. 

He dreſſes to the faſhion, rather 
richly, tis true, than geudily ; but ſtill 
richly : fo that be gives his fine perſon 
it's full confideration. He has 4 
deal of vivacity in his. whole, alpeQ, 
as well as in his eye. 2 — 
that he is a great admirer of ha ; 
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taſte, though not ſo much to the glare 
of taſte, 25 if he aimed either to in- 
ſpire or ſhew emulation. He ſeldom 
travels without a ſet, ſuitable at- 
tendants; and, what 1 think ſeems a 
little to ſavour of ſingularity, his 
horſes are not docked ; their tails are 
only ticd up when they are on the 
road. I his I took notice of when we 
came to town. I want, methinks, my 
dear, to find ſome fault in his out- 
ward appearance, were it but to make 
you think me impartial; my gratitude 
to him, and my vencration for him, 
notwithſtanding. _ 

But if he be of opinion, that the 
tails of theſe noble animals are not 
only a natural ornament, but are of 
— uſe to defend them from the vex- 
atious inſets that in ſummer are ſo 
apt to annoy them, (as Jenny juſt now 

ld me was thought to be bis reaſon 
er not depriving his cattle of a de- 
fence which nature gave them) how 
far from a diſpraiſe is this humane 
conſideration! And how, in the more 
minute as well as, we may ſuppoſe, 
in the greater inſtances, does he de- 
ſerye the character of the man of mer- 
Y, who will be merciful" to his beaft 1 
I have met with perſons, who call 
thoſe men good, that yet aliow them- 

lves in liberties which no good man 
tan take. But I dare ſay, that Miſs 
Grandiſon means by good, when ſhe 
calls her brother, with ſo much pride, 


4 good man, what I, and what you, 


wy Lucy, would underſtand by the 


With ſo much ſpirit, life, and gal- 
lantry, in the firſt appearance of IN 
Charles Grandiſofi, you may ſuppoſe, 
that had I not been 6 dreadfully terri- 
fied and ill. uſed, and ſo juſtly appre- 
henſire of worſe treatment; and had I 
been offered another protection, I 
ſhould hardly have acted the fri hed 
bird flying from the hawk, to which, 
u Mr, Reeves tells me, Sir Charles 
(though politely, and kindly enough, 
yet too ſenſibly for my recolleftion) 
compared m 


| e. 

Do you wonder, Lucy, that I can- 
not hold up my 35 5p en I recol- 
kf the figure I muſt make in that 
ious maſquerade habit, hanging by 
A claſping arms about the neck of 


wore umbled than by ſuch 


4 
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a recollection? And yet, is not this 
an inſtance of that falſe ame in me, 
to vo Sir Charles Grandiſon is fo 
y ſuperior?' | nite >? 
1 fret; T have ad my pu- 
niſhment for y compliances with, 
this fooliſh world, Falſe glory, and 
falſe ſhame, the poor Harriet has ne- 
ver been totally above. Why, was I 
ſo much indulged ? Why was I al- 
lowed to ſtop ſo many miles ſhort of 
my journey's end, and then compli- 
mented, as if L had no farther to go? 
— But ſurely, I was paſt all me, 
when I gave my conſent to make ſuch 
an ener as I made, — a 
thouſand ſtrangers, at a maſquerade 
But now, I think, ſomething offers 


of blame in the character of this almoſt 
faultleſs man, as his ſiſter, and her- 
Jenny, repreſe 


ſent him to bo. _ 
I cannot think, from à hint given, 


by Miſs Grandiſon, that he is quite ſo 
frank, and ſo unreſerved, as his ſiſter 
is. Nay, it was more than a hint; I. 
will repeat her very words : ſhe 

been mentioning her own openneſs of 


heart, and yet confeſſing that ſhe would 
have kept one or two things from him, 
that affected him not. © But as for my 


© brother,” ſaid ſhe, he winds one 


about, and about, yet ſeems not to 
* haye more curioſity than one would 
© wiſh him to have. Led on by his 
* ſmiling benignity, and fond of his 
* attention to my prattle, I have caught 
myſelf in the midit of a tale, of which, 
I intended not to tell him one ſyl- 
© lable. | 

% O Sir Charles! where am I got? 
have I ſaid; and ſuddenly opt.” 

„Proceed, my Charlotte! No re- 
&© ſerves to your neareſt friend.“ 

© Yet he has his; and I have wind- 
© ed and winded about him, as he has 


© Nevertheleſs, he has found means 

inſenſibly, to ſet me on again with 
my ſtory, till I had told him all I 
knew of the matter; and all the time 
I was intending only that my frapk- 


when he, inſtead of anſwering. my 
wiſhes, double-locked the daor of 
his heart, and left not ſo much as 
the key-hole uncovered, by which I 


WF es * 


done about me, but all to no pur- 
* poſe, | 


neſs thould be an example to himg\ 


might have peeped into it; and this ' 
© in one or two points that I thought 
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« it imported me to know. And then 
© have I been ready to ſcold.” 
Now this reſerve to ſuch a ſiſter, and 


in points that ſhe thinks it imports her 
to know, is what I do not like in Sir 
Charles. A friend as well as a ſiſter! 
ought there to be a ſecret on one ſide, 
when there is none on the other? Very 
likely he would be as reſerved to a 
wife: and is not marriage the higheſt 
ſtate of friendſhip that mortals can 
know? And can friendſhip and reſerve 
be compatible? Surely, no. 

His ſiſter, who cannvt think he has 
one fault, excuſes him, and ſays, that 
her brother has no other view in draw- 
ing her on to reveal her own heart, but 


the better to know how to ſerve and 


oblige her. 

But then, might not the ſame thin 
be ſaid in behalf of the curioſity of 15 
generous a ſiſter? Or is Sir Charles ſo 
conſcious of his own ſuperiority, as to 
think he can give advice to her, but 
wants not hers to him? Or thinks he 
meanly of our ſex, and highly of his 
own? Yet there are but two years dif- 

erence in their age: and from ſixteen 
to twenty-four, I believe, women are 

nerall more than two years afore- 
and with the men in ripeneſs of under- 
ſtanding ; though, after that time, the 
men may ripen into a ſuperiority. 
This obſervation is not my own; for 
J heard a very wiſe man once ſay, that 
the intelle&s of women uſually ripen 
ſooner than thoſe of men ; but that thoſe 
of men, when ri — = trees of ſlow 
growth, generally hold longer, are ca- 
pable of higher perfection, — ſerve to 
nobler purpoſes. | 
Sir Charles has ſeen more of the 
world, it may be ſaid, than his ſiſter 
Has : he has travelled. But is not hu- 
man nature the ſame in every country, 
allowing only for different cuſtoms ? 
Do not love, hatred, anger, malice, 
ell the paſſions in ſhort, good or bad, 
ſhew themſelves by like effeRs in the 
faces, hearts, and actions of the peo- 
ple of every country? And let men 
make ever ſuch ſtrong pretenſions to 
knowledge, from their far-fetch'd and 
dear-boughtexperience, cannot a pene- 
trating ſpirit learn as much from the 
ons-of a Sir Hargraye Pollexfen in 
ngland, as it could from a man of the 
ſame, or the like ill-qualities, in Spain, 
ut France, or in Italy? And why is the 
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Grecian Homer, to this day, fo much 
admired, as he is in all theſe nation, 
and in every other nation where he hay 
been read, and will be to the world's 
end, but becauſe he writes to nature? 
and is not the language of nature one 
language throughout the world, though 
there are different modes of ſpecch to 
expreſs it by ? | 
But I ſhall go out of my depth. All 
I mean, (and, from the frankneſs of 
my own heart, you will from me 
ſuch a declaratjon) is, that I do not 
love that a man ſo nearly perfect, be his 
motives what they will, ſhould have 
reſerves. to ſuch a ſiſter, Don't you 
think, Lucy, that this ſeems to be a 
kind of fault in Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon? Don't you think, that it would 
mingle ſome fear in a fiſter's love of 
him? And ſhould one's love of 66 
amiable .a brother be daſhed or al. 
layed with fear? He is ſaid to be 2 
ood man; and a good man I dare fay 
le i: what ſecrety can à good man 
have, that ſuch a ſiſter, living with 
him in the ſame houſe, and diſfiaining 
not, but, on the contrary, cy her- 
ſelf in the title of her hrother's Houſe- 
keeper, ſhould not be made acquainted 
with? Will a man fo generous look 
upon her as he would, upon a mere 
houſekeeper ?—Does not confidence en- 
gage confidence ?—And are they not 
by natue, as well as inclination, 
friends? 

But I _y I am acting the world, 
in it's malevolence, as well as imperti- 
nence; that world, which thinks itſelf 
affronted by great and ſuperior merit; 
and takes delight to bring down ex- 
alted worth to it's own level. But, at 
leaſt, you will collect from what I have. 
written, an inſtance of my #mpartialily ; 
and ſee, that, though bound to Sir 
Charles by a tie of gratitude which ne- 
ver can be diffolyed, I cannot excu 
him, if he be guilty of a diffidence and, 
reſerve to his generous ſiſter, which ſhe 
is above ſhewing to him, 

If I am allowed to be ſo happy, ® 
to cultivate this deſirable acquaintance, 


And I hope it is not their way 
ive thoſe — e have relicred 
and raiſed, in order to ſhine upon, and, 


bleſs, only neo objects of comp=iſion] 
then will T cloſely watch every'ſtep of 
this excellent man; in hope, however, 
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kim, that 1 may fearlefoly make him 
as 


y theme, ſhall delight to make 
his ſiſter my example. And if I were 
to find any confiderable faults in him, 
never fear, my dear, but * gratitude 
will enlarge my charity in his favour. 
But I ſhall, at the ſame time, arm my 

with thoſe remembered failings, 
my gratitude ſhould endanger it, 
and make me a hopeleſs fool. i 
Now, my uncle, do not be very 
hard on your niece. I am ſure, very 
ſure, that I am not in d as yet: 
and indeed I will tell you, by my Lu- 
cy, whenever I find out that I am. 
＋ therefore, my dear uncle Selby, 
r conjeftural confiruftions. 
And indeed you ſhould in pity ſpare 
me, my dear Sir, at preſent z for my 
irits are til] weak; I have not yet 
iver myſelf for the maſquerade af- 
fair; eſpecially ſince Mr. Reeves has 


- hinted to me, that Sir Charles Grandi- 


ſon (as he judges from what he dropt 
about that aolika amuſement) approves 
not of maſquerades, And yet ſelf- 
partiality has ſuggeſted ſeveral ſtro 
in my favour ; indeed, by wa 
extenuation only, How my judge, 
ConsCIENCE, will determine upon 
thoſe pleas, when counſel has been 
heard on both ſides, I cannot ſay: 
I think, that an acquittal from this 
brother and fiſter would goa great way 
to make my conſcience ns. 
have not ſaid one half of what I 
intended to ſay of this extraordinary 
man. But having imagined, from the 
equal love I have to his admirable ſiſter, 
that I had found ſomething to blame 
him for, my impartiality has carried 
me out of my path; __ I know not 
how to recoyer it, without going a 
t way back, Let therefore what I 
ve farther to ſay, mingle in with 
future narratives, as new occaſions c 
it fort. 15 
But yet I will not ſuffer any other 
fubje& to interfere with that which fills 
my. heart with the dene uf due 
uſes, of this warthy brother and ſiſter, 
—— I intended to — this 
ing and very imperfect letter.: 
ad which bere I vill conclude, with 
9 — I. ho 
mex are uty, love, and gratitude, 
where ſo much — vote 
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LETTER xxxvn. 
MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 


%” , FEB» 24, & 25 · 

Nes haye T near a week to go 
back, my Lucy, with my cur- 

rent narrative, having been ö 
behind-hand by the long letters I have 
been obliged to write, to give you an 
account of my diſtreſs, of y ay, eliver- 
ance, of the characters of this noble 
brother and fiſter, and a multitude kf | 
coincidences and reflections, which 
my dear friends expect, as they fall in, 
from the pen of their Harriet. 
this letter ſhall therefore be a kind of 
diary of that week; only that I will 
not repeat what my couſin Reeves has 
told me he has written. | 


On Monday I was conducted home 
in ſafety, by my kind protector, aud 
his amiable ſiſter. 
Mrs. Reeves, Lady Betty, and Miſs 
Clements, are in love with them both. 
9 / couſin wah told ou, how much 
iſappointed us, in declining to 
ſtay — What ſhall we do, if they 
are not as fond of our company as we 
are of theirs? We are not uſed to be 
ſlighted, you know; and to —— 
by thoſe we love, there can be no bear- 
ing of that: but I hope this will not be 
the caſe. ; 
At-tea, the name of Sir Rowland 
Meredith carried me inſtantly down. 
Mr. Reeves had told the 
knight, on his calling on the Friday, 
— Sunday, and on this day, be- 
ore we returned — Colnebrook, that 
I had been over · fatigued at the maſque- 
rade on Thurſday night, {And fo I 
was;] and was gone a little way out 
of town. Carried he ſhould have ſaid.; 

I was carried with a witneſs ! a 
Sir Rowland took notice, that I muft 
have had a ſmart illneſs for the time, 
by my altered countenance, * You-zre, 
© and muſt be, ever lovely, Miſs By- 
© ron: but I think you look not quite 
© {o ſerene, you don't look ſo compoſed, 
© as you uſed to do, But I was ajradd 
you were denied to my longing ſight. 
I was afraid you would let your papa 
go down to Caermarthen, Without 
6 Siving him an opportunity to blets 
2 his 
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* his croſs girl. It is in vain, I fear, 


to urge you. He ſtopt, and looked 
full in my face — Pray, Sir Rowland, 
B I, how does my brother Fow- 
ler? 1 oy 
Why, aye, that's the deuce of it! 
* Your brother Fowler. 
© honeſt man ſays, ſo ſay I; I will not 
teaze you. But never, never, will you 
have—But no more of that—I come 
to take my leave of you. I ſhould 
have {et out this very morning, could 
I have ſeen you on Saturday or yeſter- 
day: but I ſhall go to-morrow morn- 
ing early, You are glad of that, 
Madam, I am fure.” 


Indeed, Sir Rowland, I ſhall al- 


ways reſpect and value you: and I 
6 877 I ſhall have your good wiſhes, 
6 Six." 

© Yes, yes, Madam, you need not 
* doubt it. And I will humble all 
© the proud women in Wales, by tell- 
» > mg them of Miſs Byron.” 

Fu tell me, my Lucy, that you were 
ll moved at one of the converſations 
I gaye you between - the knight, Mr. 
Fowler, and myſelf. 

Were I to be as particular in my ac- 
count of what paſſed on Sir Rowland's 
toking leave of me, as I was on that 
other occaſion, and were you to judge 
dy the effect his honeſt tenderneſs had 
on me, as I craved his bleſſing, and as 

he bleſſed me, (the big tears, unheeded 

by Himſelf, ſtraying Town hig reverend 
cheeks) I think you would have been 
in like manner affected. 

Mr. Fowler is to go down after 
© hime—If—if—if,* faid the knight, 
looking fervently in my face— 

© I ſhould be glad, I faid, * to fee, 
* ard to wiſh my brother a good jour- 
* ney.” 


Tueſuay morning early IT had a kind 
er quiry after my reſt from Miſs Gran- 
diſon, in her brother's name, as well as 
in her own. And about eleven o'clock 
came the dear lady herſelf. She would 
run up ſtairs to me, following Sally 
In her dreſſing room, ſay you? 
« She ſhall not come down.“ 

She entered with the maid “ Writ. 
© 'ing, my dear!” ſaid ſhe. © I one 
day hope, my Harriet, you will ſhew 

* me all you write Vets: there, 
(fitting down by me) * no buſtle. And 
* how- dee; my fair friend -e 


But as the 


© the deuce is in them! they will not 


Nou married women ſhall I truſt with 


© ungenerouswretches, becoming b 
« tempters and accuſers, laugh at us, 
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ſee very well—To a loyer—or of | 
£ loyer—that's the ſame thing.“ 
Thus, ſweetly familiar, ran ſhe en, 
Mrs. Reeves entered. Excuſe 
me, Madam, faid Miſs Grandiſon; 
© this is but one of my flying viſits, 
© as I call them: my next ſhall be to 
© you. But perhaps I may not make 
208. But perhaps T may not i 
© it in form neither: we are relations, 
you know. How does Mr. Reeves? 
He is a good man, At home!? 
© He is, Madam, and will be re. 
© Joiced—" $7 | 
© I know he will--why, Madan, 
„this, our Byron, our Harriet, I 
<4. ſhould ſay, looks charmingly !—you 
© had beſt lock her up. There are 
many more Sir Hargraves in the 
© world, than there are Miſs ns.“ 
She told me, that Sir Charles had 
ſet out that morning, early; for Can- 
terbury. * Ke will be abſent tw 
© or three days, ſaid ſhe.” © He 
© charged me with his compliments, 
He did nothing but talk of his new- 
© found ſiſter, from the time he parted 
« with you. I ſhall promote your in- 
© tereſt with him, in order to 17 8 
© en my own. I want to find hi 
© out,” 5 
* Some love engagements, I ſuppoſe, 
* Madam?” ſaid Mrs. Reeves. Itis 
© impoſſible but the ladies 
The ladies! aye, that's the thing: 


* ſtay to be aſked. Theſe men, the 
© beſt of them, love nothing but what 
© is attended with difficulty, But all 
© his love matters be keeps to himſelf, 
© yet knows all mine—except one lit- 
© tle entanglement—Mr. Reeves hears 
not what we ſay,” (looking about 
her) but you, my dear, ſha | reveal 
© to me your nen ing paſſion, if you 
© have one, and I will diſcover mine 
© —but not to you, Mrs. Reeves. 


© what lies in the innermoſt fold of my 
© heart. Your huſbands are always 
the wiſer for what you know; though 
© they can keep their own” counlel: 
and then, Harriet, Satan like, the 


© and make'it wonderful for a woman 
© to keep a ſecret.” | 

The ladies auill not flay to be aftee, 
Lucy! an odd hint!-—Theſe men, 45. 
beſt "of them, lowe nothing but _— 
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all his lo we- matters to himſelf ,—ALL, 
my Lucy !—But, indeed, ſhe had ſaid 
before, that if Sir Charles married, 

balf a dozen hearts avould be broken ! 
This is nothing to ne, indeed. But, 
once more; I wonder why a man of a 
turn fo laudable, ſhould have any ſe- 
crets! The more a good man permits 
one to know of his heart, the more 
he might do, by way of example. 

— And has he, can he have, ſo ma 
love-ſecrets, and yet will he not let 
them tranſpire to ſuch a fiſter ?—whom 
{and ſo ſhe once hinted) it imported to 
know ſomething of them. But be 
knows beſt. I am very impertinent to 
be more concerned for his ſiſter, than 
fhe is for herſelf. But I do love her: 
und one can no more bear to have thoſe 


flizghted whom we love, than one's 


ſelf. 
It is very difficult, Lucy, to know 


one's ſelf. I am afraid I have a little 
ſpice of cenſoriouſueſs in my temper, 


which I knew nothing of till now: 


but, no, it is not cenſoriouſneſs nei- 
ther; I cannot be ſo mean as to be 
enforious. And yet I can now, me- 
thinks, (for the firſt time) a little ac- 
count for thoſe dark ſpirits who may 
be too much obliged; and who, de- 

airing to be able ever to return the 

ligation, are ready to quarrel with 
the obliger. 

Spiteful men ſay, that we women 
know not ourſelves; know not our 
own hearts, I believe there is ſome- 
thing of truth in the aſperſion: but as 
men and women are brothers and /ifters, 
as I may ſay, are not the men equally 
cenſurable? and ſhould not we women 
ſay ſo, were we to be as ſpiteful as 
they? Muſt it needs be, that a daugh- 
ter of the ſame father and mother muſt 
be more filly, more unſteady, more 
abſurd, more impertinent, than her 
brother? I hope not. 

Mrs. Reeves, not knowing, as ſhe 
fad afterwards, but Miſs Grandiſon 


icht have ſomething to ſay to me 
—_— 9 ; 


© I believe I told you, laſt Sunday, 
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comes to them with difſiculty.He keeps . 


© God forbid,* thought I, when ſhe 
ne only thus far, that this 
© coupen ſhould be pro '—What 
an eaſy thing is it, my Luty, to alarm 
a woman on the fide of her vanity! 
He breakfaſted with me this 
morning, continued ſhe, after Sir 
© Charles had ſet out; and knowi 
that I intended to make you A flyi 
© viſit, he beſought me to take; him 
with me; but I would not, my dear, 
bring an inundation of new admirers 
upon you: he has a great acquaint- 
ance ; and is very bold, though not 
indecent, He is thought to be a mo- 
dern wit, you muſt know; and, to 
ſpeak after an admirable writer, a 
minute philoſopher; and thinks he 
has ſomething to ſay for himſelf when 
his couſin is not preſent. Before Sir 
Charles arrived, and when we were 


appriſed that Sir Charles had a ſe- 
rious turn, he threatened to play up- 
on him, and, as he ed it, to 
bamboozle him; for theſe wits 

witlings have a language peculiar to 
themſelves. But on Sir Charles's 
arrival, in two converſations, he drew 
in his horns, as we ſay; and now 
reverences thoſe good qualities which 
he has not, however, the grace to 
imitate. Now I will not anſwer, 
but you may have a viſit from him to 
ſee the lovelieſt woman in England. 
If he comes, ſee him, or not, as you 
pleaſe; and think not yourſtif under 
any civil obligation to my brother, or 
me, to go out of your own way: 
but I hope he will not be ſo imperti- 
nent. I don't wiſh you to ſee him 
out of my brother's company; be- 
cauſe you will ſee him then to his 
own advantage. And yet he has 
ſuch a notion that we women love to 
be admired, and to haye handfome 
things ſaid to us, that he imagines, 
the viſit of a man, made for that 
purpoſe, will give him as free a wel- 
come to the fineſt woman in the 
world, as painters give to thoſe who 
come to ſee their pictures, and for 


Mr. Grandiſon. Yet I thought 
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take 10 confident a 

I thanked her. f | | 

Well but, my dear, you ſeem to 

© have a long parcel of writing before 
*. youg 


in expectation of his coming, being 


the like reaſon. But no more of 


proper to prepare you, if he ſhould 


_ — 


— —— — 
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« 

x eaves—upon my word But Mr. 
© Reeves told me you are a writer; 
© and that, you gave an account of all 
© that befel you, to our grandmother 
Shirley, to our uncle and aunt Selby, 
do our couſins Lucy and Nancy—you 
ſee I remember every name: and 
vill you one day let me ſee what you 


te? 
© Mot willingly, Madam 
Madam] interrupted ſthe.. 80 
s formal | Charlotte ſay." 
With all my heart, my ever-ami- 
© able, my ever-kind, Charlotte 

© So, ſo—well may the men ſay we 
T love fl 
< it, we will flatter yp 8 | 
. 3 was going to diſclaim flattery. 
< Huſh, huſh, huſh, my dear! I —4 
not your ſincerity. Vou are a grate- 
© ful and good girl: but dare you 
will you, ſhew me all and every 
< thing about that Greville, that Orme, 
© that Fowler, that Fenwick ?—you 
« ſee; 1 forget none of the names that 
Four couſin Reeves told me of on 
© Saturday laſt, and which I made you 
© talk of laſt Sunday. * 
All and every thing, Miſs Grandi- 
* ſon., But will you tell me of your 
, gentleman a gen 

© Will I! no doubt of it. How 
© can” young women be together one 
© quarter of an hour, and not lead 
6 2 another into talk of their lovers ? 
6 rd, my dear, thoſe ſecrets, Sir 


© Charles once ſaid, are the cement of 


oung women's friendſhips.” 

c Ad could Sir Charles — 

Could Sir Charles !—yes, yes, yes. 
Do you think a man can be a judge 
of human nature, and leave women 
out of the queſtion? why, my dear, 
* he finds us out in a mmate. Take 
© care of yourſelf, Harriet—if —' 

© I thall be afraid of hin 
What if you have a good con- 
© ſcience, my dear - 
_ She then looked very archly. She 
made me bluſh. : 

+ She looked more archly. I bluſhed, 
1 believe, a * dye. {3 
Did I not tell you, Lucy, that the 
could do what the pleaſed with her 
eyes But what did ſhe mean by this 

In my conſcience, my Harriet, 
little or much, I believe we wolntit 
are all rogues in our hearts,” 


< hour. 


, when, rather than want 
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you : ode, two, three, four—eight | 


And does Miſs Grandifon 
that from her own conſcience ?* 
I believe I do; but I muſt fly; I 
© have ten more viſits to pay before I 
go home to dreſs, You will tell me 
© all about your feilows, you ſay ?” 
And you will tell me about your 
© entanglement, as you called jt?” 

* Why that's a difficulty upon me; 
* but you muſt encourage me by your 

freedom, and we will take up our 
wretches, and lay them down again, 
one by one, as we run them over, 
and bid them lie ſtill and be quiet till 
we recal them to our memory. 

* But I have not one lover, my 
Charlotte, to tell you of: I always 
gave them their difmifſion——" 

* AndTI have but two, that at pre- 
« ſent J care to own; and they awon't 
© be diſmiſſed + but then I have half z 
© dozen, I believe, that have ſaid ex- 
* travagant things to me; and we muſt 


% «a X a 23 


© look: upon them as lovers elect, you 


© know, who only want to be coquet- 
© ted with.” 
_ © Miſs Grandiſon, I hope, cannot 
think of coquetting?” | 
Not much: only a little now and 
then, to pay the men in their own 
© coin,” | 
© Charming vivacity! faid IJ. I 

* ſhall be undone, if you don't love 
6 ml.” 
© No fear, no fear of that —I am 

© a whimſical creature: but the fun y 
not more conſtant in his courſe than 
+1 am ſteady in my friendſhips. And 


- | © theſe communications on ſides 


© will rivet us to each other, if you 
© treat me not with reſerve.” 


She aroſe to go in a hurry, 
8 halt 


* Abate, my dear Charlotte, of 
« your other viſits, and favour me 
with your company a little longer.” 
Give me ſome chocolate then; 
and let me ſee your couſin Reeves's: 
4 like them. Of the ten viſits, fix 
* of the ladies will be gone to ſales, or 
to plague tradeſmen, and buy no- 
thing; any where rather than at 
home: the devil's at home, is 2 
« phraſe; and our modern ladies live 
© as if they thought ſo, Two of the 
© other four called upon me; and hard- 
Aly alighted: I ſhall do ſo by them. 
Ihe other two I ſhall have paid my 
© compliments to in one quarter of an 
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Trang for chocolate: and to beg my 


couſins company. | g 

They wanted but the word: in they 
tame. My a ent (which ſhe was 
pleaſed to admire) then became the 
ſubject of afew moments converſation : 
and then a much better took place; Sir 
Charles, I mean. 

I aſked, if her brother had any rela- 
tions at Cangerbury. 

I proteſt I don't know, ſaid ſhe : 
but this 1 know, that I have none 
there. Did I not hint to you, that 
« Sir Charles has his ſecrets ? - But he 
© ſometimes loves to play with my cu- 
' riofity : he knows I have a reaſonable 
quantity of that.” 3 

© Were I his ſiſter 

© Then you muſt do as he would 
© have you, Harriet. I know him to 
be ſteady in his purpoſes : but he is 
© beſides ſo „that I give up any 
© thing to oblige him.. 

© Your entanglement, Charlotte?“ 
aſked I, ſmiling. © Mr. Reeves knows 
nothing from that word.” 

© Why, yes, my entanglement ; and 
© yet I hate to think of it: ſo no more 
© of that. It is the only ſecret I have 
kept from him; and that is, becauſe. 
© he has no ſuſpicion of the matter: if 
| he had, though my life were to be, 
' the forfeit, I believe he would haxe 
. | 

She told us, that ſhe expected us 
ſoon to dine with her in St. James's 

nare: but that ſhe muſt fix Sir 

-harles, © I hope, ſaid ſhe, you 
* will often drop in upon me, as I 
* will upon you. From this time we. 
* will have nothing but conyerſation-_ 
viſits between us ; and we will leaye 
* the modern world to themſelves, and 
* be Queen Elizabeth's women, Iam 
enn to tell you—Let” me whiſper 
1 — 1 f f Ib 

And the did; but loud enough for 
wrery one to hear: Although I follow, 
* the faſhion, and make one fool the 
* mote for it, I deſpiſe above one half 
of the women I know.” TRE WT 

* Mifs Grandiſon,* affectedly whiſ- 
force again, 6 Hows! wet do ſo: be- 

e her e is of weight enouę 
„F. 
All be hang'dif Miſs Byron thinks 
88 „ 

o tar gone. Nothing but a national 
| alamity can do it. But let me tell 

wu, that at the ſame time, I deſpiſe 
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more than one half of the men. But, 
ſpeaking dut, you and I will 88 
think ourſelves. wiſer than any bo, 
« elſe; and we ſhall have this comfort, 
© we ſhall not eaſily find any of our 
© ſex, who, by their ſuperior wiſdom, 
vill give us reaſon to think FN 
© miſtaken,” - | * 
But adieu, adieu, and adieu, mx 
© agreeable friends: let me ſee you— 
« and you—and you,” turning to each 
of the 3 © as often as 1s 8 5 
* nient, without · cerempny : re 
member we have, been e 
© theſe hundred years.“ ee | hg 
Away the hurried, forbidding me to, 
go out of my apartment. Ms, . 
could not overtake her. Mr. Reeve: 
had wuch ada. ts de in tinis 40 
his compliment. Ste was In her cha- 
riot before he could. offer, his. hand. 
"How pretty it was, my Lucy, in 
Miſs Grandiſon, to remember the namey 
of all my dear friends ! She told me, 
indeed, on Sunday, that ſhe ſhould. 


If travelling. into foreign conntr; 
gives caſe and politeneſs, would not, 
one think that Miſs Grandifon | 


viſited eve 8 cgurt, as we 
as h 1 84 ? If ſhe has not,” was i 


to imagine; eſpe cially when you draw, 
oMpart ual degrees, in, 
„ ot py ns 9h To 7 
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meeting at Lady Retty's |. 
rt the 


* tiow, ſtrikes, terror into my h 


edneſday, 
ments 44 245 b 


writing about 9 b 
writ myſelf, and, 


at ſup 
ut, my ſtomach pal 


geren I, Was permitted, 


me, about 
retire to 
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relating m diſtreſſes, and deliverance. 
It was a dreadful ſubject. I rejoiced 
'when I had concluded it. 


The ſame day Mr. Reeves received 
Sir Charles's letter, incloſing that of 


the wreiched Wilſon. 
heard my 
wen of -tru 


I have often 
randfather obſerve, that 
great and brave ſpirits 
are moſt tender and merciful ; and that, 
on the contrary, men of baſe and low 
minds are cruel, tyranhical, inſolent, 
wherever they have power. What this 
Mort letter, ſo full of lenity, of mercy, 
of generous and humane care for the 
future good of a criminal, and extend- 
ed to unborn families, as well as to all 
his acquaintance and friends in being, 
enables one to judge of the truly heroic 
Sir Charles Grandiſon; and what I 
have experienced of the low, groveling, 
unmanly inſults of Sir Hargrave Pol. 
Jexfen, (I, a poor, defenceleſs, filly 
zirl, tricked into his power) are fla- 
grant proofs of the juſtice of the obſer- 
vation, 

I wiſh, with all my heart, that the 
beſt woman in the world were queen 
of a great nation; and that it were in 
my power, for the ſake of enlarging 
Sir Charles's ability to do good, to 
make him her conſort; then am I mo- 
rally ſure, that I ſhould be the hum- 
ble means of making a whole people 


happy ! 

Pat as we had all been informed 
from other hands of Sir Hargraye's 
threatnings of Sir Charles's life, Wil- 
ſon's poſtſcript has faſtened a weight 
on my heart, that will not be removed 
till the danger is overblown. 

This day I had Miſs Grandiſon's 
compliments, with tender enquiries, 
brought me; and a deſire, that as ſhe 
- ſuppoſed my firſt viſit would be one of 
thankful duty, mani 


next might be to her. | 
Yefterday I received the welcome 

packet from ſo many kind friends ; 

and I proſecuted with the more vigour, 


for it, my writing taſk. How _ | 
e 


do we glide into ſubjects that plea 
us !—how ſwiftly flies the pen !—The 
characters of Sir Charles and of Miſs 
Grandiſon were the ſubjects; and I 
was amazed to find how much I had 
written in ſo ſhort a time. | 


* Miſs Grandiſon ſent me in the eren 


ingef this day ber compliments, joined 


— 
*. 


to church, 


(for ſo I had told her it ſhould) my 
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with thoſe of her brother, who wah 
but juſt returned from Canterbury, 

I wonder what Sir Charles could do 
at Canterbury ſo many . days, and to 
have nobody there whom his ſiſter 
knows. | 

She would have made me a viſit, ſhe 
ſent me word; but that as ſhe expe Ned 
her brother in the morning, ſhe had ir- 
tended to have brought him with her, 
She added, that this morning (Satur. 
day) they ſhould both ſet out for 
Colnebrook, in hopes of the Earl and 
Counteſs of L. arriving there as this 
night from Scotland. 

Do you think, Lucy, it would nos 
have been generous in Sir Charles to 
have made one viſit, before he ſet out 
for ſo many days, to that Canterbury, 
to the creature on whom he had laid 
ſuch an obligation; I can only mem 
as to the civility of the thing, you muſt 
think; ſince he was ſo good as to join 
in, nay, to propoſe, the farther inti- 
macy, as a brother, and friend, and 
barry wiſh that Sir Charles be as 

ncere in his profeſſions as his ſiſter. 
He may in his travels, (poſſibly he 
may) have miſtaken ſome 175 weeds 
for ſine flowers, and picked them up, 
and brought them with him to Eng- 
land: and yet if he has done ſo, he 
will even then be ſuperior to thouſands, 
who travel, and bring home- nothing 
but the weeds of foreign climates. 


He once ſaid, as Miſs Grandiſon told 


me, that the Counteſs of L. is {ill a 
more excellent woman than my Char- 
lotte. Ah! Sir Charles! you can tell 
fibs, I believe. 
you thoſe ſlighter deviations which we 
are apt to paſs by in other, even tole- 
rable men. 

I wiſh you may be in earneſt, my 


d Sir, in propoſing to cultivate an, 


intimate friendſhip with me, as that 
of a brother to a ſiſter, [Shake your 
head, my Lucy, if you will, I mean 
no more] that I may be intitled to tell 
you your faults, as I ſee them. In 
your ſiſter Harriet you ſhall find, 
though a reſpectful, yet an open-eyed 
monitor. Our Charlotte thinks you 
cannot be wrong in any thing. 

All Il fear is, that Sir Charles's ten- 
derneſs was deſigned to be excited 
only while my ſpirits were weak, Yet 
he beſpoke a brotherly relation to me 
before Mr. Reeves, when he wrong 


I will not forgive in 
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home, and ſuppoſed me ſtolen from 
his family in 3 That was 
ing farther than was neceſſary, if he 
Sought to drop the fraternal character 
ſoon. ; * 
But might not my own behaviour a- 
larm him? The kind, the conſiderate 
man, is, perhaps, compaſſionate in his 
intention. Not diſtinguiſhing aright my 
baſbful gratitude, and down-caft eye, 
be might be afraid, leſt I ſhoulg add 
ene to the half-ſcore, that his ſiſter 
gays will die if he marry. Sy 

If this be ſo, what, my dear, will 
your Harriet deſerve, if his caution does 
not teach her ſome ? 

After all, I believe theſe men in 

neral think our hearts are made of 
Ce combuſtible materials. A ſpark 
truck, a match thrown in — But the 
beſt of men, this 2dmirable man, will, 
[ hope, find himſelf miſtaken, if he 
thinks fo of your Harriet. 

What ails me, that I am grown ſuch 
x boaſter ? Surely, this horrid attempt 
of Sir Hargrave has not affected my 
brain! Methinks I am not, ſome how 
or other, as I uſcd to be in my head, 
or heart, I know not which. 

Do you, Lucy, bring me back a- 
gain, by your reminding love, if you 
think there is any alteration in- your 
Harriet for the worſe : and the rather, 
as it may prevent my uncle— 

But what makes me ſo much more 
afraid of my uucle than I uſed to be ? 
—Yet men, in their raillery, [ Don't, 
however, read this paragraph to him] 
are ſo— don't know how — ſo un- ten- 
e let me fall into the hands of 
my indulgent grandmamma, and aunt 
delby, — — your gentle hands, 
and all will be as it ſhould be. | 

But what was my ſubje&, before 
this laſt ſeized, and ran away with, 
pen? I did not uſe to wander thus, 
when I had a beaten path before me. 
O this vile, vile Sir Hargrave! If I 
have a fault in my head that did not 


; Uſe to be there, it is entirely owing 


tohim, I am ſure my heart is not 
wrong, | ; 

But I can write nothing now but of 
Miſs Grandiſon and her brother. What 
utiely new ſcenes are opened to me 
my diſtreſs ?—>May 1 have cauſe, 
Sir Charles wiſhed, to reap good 
from evil! 

I will endeavour to bring Miſs Cle- 
Rents into an acquaintance with theſe 
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worthies ; that is to ſay, if I have my- 
ſelf the intereſt to preſerve my footing 
in their favour. A? 

Lady Betty reſolves to recommend 
berſelf. She awill be acquainted with 
them, ſhe ſays, whether they will or 
not. And yet I conld not bear for 
Lady Betty that ſhe ſhould be ſlighięd 
by thoſe whom ſhe doats upon. "That; 
ſurely, is one of the heavieſt of evils. And 


* 


et /clf-lowe, where it is evidently in- 
erent, will enable one to get over it, 
0 


I believe, pretty ſoon; though no- 
thing but that and pride can, in ſuch. 
Of ſome uſe therefore you'll be apt to 
ſay, are pride and ſelf-love. Why 
yes, and ſo they are, where they are 
a part of a perſan's habit. But, O my 
Lucy, will not a native humility ren- 
der this pride, whoſe genuine offspring 
are reſentment and ill-will, abſolutely 
unneceſſary, and procure for us, un- 
mingled with mortification, the eſteem 
we wiſh for in the hearts of the wor- 

As to the reſt of my new acqu aint- 
ance in town, who, till I knew this 
admirable ſiſter and brother, took up 
ſo much of my paper, though ſome of 
them are doubtleſs very worthy; Adieu! 
— That is to ſay, as choſen objets 
Adieu! ſays your 


_ HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER. XXXVIIL. 
MISS BYRON, ro MISS SELBY. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


12 have mercy upon me, my 
| dear — What ſhall I Jo ?=—=The 


vile Sir Hargrave has ſent a challen 
to Sir Charles !—-What may be 
event! — O that I had not come to 
London This is a copy of the let- 
ter that communicates it, It is from 
that Bagenhall. But this is a copy 
the letter—I will endeavour to txWn- 
eee no, I cannot —- My Sal- 
all write it over. Lord ble 
x Ao ſhall I do? 4 mY 


* TO MISS BYRON, - 

f 

© MADAM, | 
* CAVENDISH-SQUARE, FZB. 25. 


VO might eafily believe, that the 
© affair betwixt Sir Hargrave Pal 


© lexfen and Sir 2 on 


© cauld 
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could not, after ſo violent an infalt 
* as the former received from the lat- 
© ter, end without conſequences. 
« By all that's ſacred, Sir Hargrave 
© knows not that I write, 
© There is but one way that I can 
© think of to prevent bloodſhed; and 
« that, Madam, feems to be in your 
bn power. 
- © Sir Hargrave inſiſts upon it, that 
© he meant you nothing but honour. 
* You know the uſe or abuſe of the 
© power he had obtained over you. If 
he behaved with indecency, he tells 
me not the truth. 
To make a young lady, whatever 
were her merit, the wife of a man of 
near ten thouſand pounds a year, and 
who had declared herſelf abſolutely 
Gag in her affections, was not 
doing diſhonour to her, fo much as 
to himſelf, in the violent meaſures 
his love obliged him to take to make 
her ſo. 
© Now, Madam, as Sir Charles 
Grandiſon was utterly a ſtranger to 
you 3 as Sir Hargrave intended fo 
onourably by you; and, as you 
are not engaged in your affections ; 
if you will conſent to be Lady Pol- 
Rxfen; and if Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon will aſk pardon far his unpro- 
. voked knight-errantry ; I will not be 
Sir Hargrave's ſecond in the affair, 
if he refuſe to accept of ſuch ſatis- 
faction in full for the violence he 
ſuſtained. 
© I ſolemnly repeat, that Sir Har- 
grave knows nothing of my writing 
to you. You may (but, I inſiſt upon 
it, as in confidence to every body 
elſe) conſult your couſin Reeves on 
the ſubject. Your honour given, 
that you will in a month's trme be 
Sir Hargrave's, will make me exert 
all my power with him (and I have 
« reaſon to think that is not ſmall) to 
induce him to compromiſe on thoſe 
© terms. 
IJ went to Sir Charles's houſe yeſ- 
* terday afternoon, with a letter from 
© Sir Kargrave. Sir Charles was juſt 
© ſtepping into his chariot to his filter, 
< He opened it; and with a civility 
that became his character, told me 
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© he was juſt going with his ſiſter to 
© Colnebrook, to meet dear friends on 
E their return from Scotland; that he 
* ſhould return on Monday; that the 
« pleaſure he ſhould have with kis 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


* long-abſent friends, would nor per. 
© mit him to think of the contents till 
© then: but that the writer ſhould not 
© fail of foch an anfwer as a gentleman 
© ought to give. 

Now, Madam, I was fo much 
© charmed with Sir Charles Grandi- 
© ſon's fine perſon and politeneſs, and 
his character is extraordinary, 
© that I thought this interval between 
* this night and Monday morning a 
happy one. And I took it into my: 
© head to make the above propoſal to 
0 you; and I hope you will think it 
© behoves yon, as much as it does me, 
to prevent the fatal miſchief that may 
© otherwiſe happen, to men of their 
* conſideration, 
© I have not the honour of beifig 
perſonally known to you, Madam; 
but my character is too generally 
eſtablithed for any one to impute tome 
any other motives for this my appli- 
cation to you, than thoſe above given. 
A line left for me at Sir Hargrave's, 
in Cavendith Square, will ceme to 
the hands of, Madam, your moſt obe- 
dent bumble ſervant, 
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© JAMES BAGENUALL. 


O my Gear! what a letter! —Mr, 
Reeves, Mrs. Reeves, are grieved to 
the heart, Mr. Reeves ſays, that if 
Sir Hargrave inſiſts upon it, Sir Charles 
is obliged, in honour, to meet him 
Murderous, vile word honour ! What, 
at this rate, i honour! The very op- 
pofte to duty, goodneſs, piety, reli- 
gion; and to every thing that is or 
ought to be {icred among men. 

How fhall I look Mils Grandiſon in 
the face! Miſs Grandifon will hate 
me! To be again the vccafion of en- 
dangcring the life of ſuch a brother! 

But what do you think ? — Lady 
Betty is of opinion Mr. Reeves has 
conſulted Lady Betty W hams, in 
confidence—Lady Betty ſays, that if 
the matter can be prevented Lord 
bleſs me! the ſays, I ought to prevent 
it !—What! by becoming the wife ot 


ſuch a man as Sir Hargrave! ſo un- 


manly, ſo malicious, ſo lo a wretch ! 
What does Lady Betty mean! 
Vet were it in my power to ſave the fe 
of Sir Charles Grandifos, and I refuſed 
to do it; for 1clfiſh reaſons refuſed} 
for the ſake of my woridly happineſs; 
when there are thoulapde of I 
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SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


who are miſerable with bad N 
But will not the ſacrifice of my li 
be acceptable by this ſanguinary man 
That, with all my heart, would I make 
no ſcruple to lay down, If the wretch 
will plunge a dagger in my boſom, and 
take that for ſatis faction, I will not 
hefitate one moment. | 

But my couſin ſaid, that he was of 
opinion, that Sir Charles would hardly 
be brought to aik pardon. * How can 
« I doubt, ſaid I, that the vile man, 
© if he may be induced by this Bagen- 
© hall to compromiſe on my being his 
wife, will diſpenſe with that puncti- 
ſio, and wreak on me, were I to be 
© his unhappy property, his whole un- 
* manly — 20 ? fs he not ſpiteful, 
© mean, malicious? — But, abhorred 
be the thought of my yielding to be 
© the wife of ſuch a man !—Yet, what 
is the alternative? Were 1 to die, 
that wretched alternative would ſtill 
take place: his malice to the beſt of 
men would rather be whetted than 
blunted, by my irrevocable deſtiny!” 
O my Lucy! violent as my grief was, 
dreadful as my apprehenſions were, 
and unmanly as the treatment I met 
with from the baſe man, I never was 
diſtreſled till now 

But ſhould Miſs Grandiſon adviſe, 
ſhould the 2% upon my compliance 
vith the abhorred condition, (and has 
ſhe not a right to infiſt upon it, for the 
lake of the ſafety of her innocent bro- 
ther?) can I {her refuſe my compliance 
with it ?—Are we not taught, that this 
world is a ſtate of trial, and of morti- 
fication? And is not calamity neceſ- 
lary to wean our vain hearts from it? 
Aud if my motive be a motive of juſ- 
uce and gratitude, and tb fave a life 
much more valuable to the world than 
my own; and which, but for me, had 
not been in danger—Ovght I- And 
Jet. —Ah l my Luey, what can I fay ? 
—How E that I cannot con- 
fult this dear lady, who has ſuch an 
lutereſt in a life ſo precious, as I might 
have done had the in town, * 
O Lucy! What an anſwer, as this 
unwelcome, this wicked mediator gives 
u, was that which the excellent man 
*urped to the delivered challenge — 
4 am going to meet dear friends on 

their return from Scotland 1' What 
A meeting of joy will be here ſaddened 
er, if they. know of this ſhocking 
Rallmge | And bow can his noble 


* 


occaſion he is, and ought to 
dear to me. J How I dread the anſwer 


as diſtracts me to 


134 
heart overflow with pleaſure on this 
pate! occaſion, a; it would otherwiſe 

ave dane, with ſuch an important 
event in ſuſpenſe, that may make it the 
laſt meeting which this affectionate and 


moſt worthy of families will ever know ! 


How near may be the life of this dear 
brother to a period, when he congra- 
tulates the ſafe arrival of his brother 
and ſiſter! Aud who can bear to think 
of ſeeing, ere one week is -over-paſt, 
the now rejoicing and hanmonious. fa- 


mily, clad in mourning for the firſt of 
brothers, and firſt of men ! And I, my . 
Lucy, 1, the wretched Harriet Byron, 


to be the cauſe of all 
And cvuld the true hero fay, that 
the pleaſure he ſhould have on meeting 


his long abſent friends, would not per- 


mit him to think of the contents of ſuch 


a letter, till Monday; but that then 


the writer ſhould not fail of ſuch an 


anſwer as a gentleman ought to give? 
—O my dear Sir Charles! [on this 
x Very 


which vile cyſtom, and falſe honour, 
will oblige you, as a gentleman, to 


give! And is there no way witk ho- 


nour to avoid giving ſuch an anſwer, 
e told (as Mr. 

Reeves tells me) mu be given, if I, 
your Harriet interpoſe not, to the ſa- 
crifice of all my happineſs in this life? 
But Mr. Reeves aſks, © May not 

* this. Bagenhall, though he ſays Sir 
© Hargrave knows nothing of his writ- 
ing, have written in concert with 
© him ?'-—W hat if he has, does not the 
condition remain? And will not the 
reſentment, on the refuſal, take place ? 
And is not the challenge deliyered into 
Sir Charles's hands ? d has he not 
declared, that he will ſend an anſwer to 
it on Monday? This is carrying the 
matter beyond contrivance or ſtra- 
tagem. Sir Charles ſo challenged, will 
not let the challeager come 0 ah 2 
e 


He cannot, in real honour, now, 


_ propoſals for qualifying ; or accept of 


them, if made ts hun. And is, not 
Monday the next day but one? Only 
that day between, for which I have 
been preparing my grateful-heart to 


return my Glent praiſes to the Al- 


mighty, in the place dedicated to his 


honour, for ſo fignal a deliverance ! 


And now is my fatety to browing,' as 


it may happen, to a much better per- 
Jon's deftrugtion 1” ini 


I was 
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in the future event! 
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I was obliged to lay down my pen. 
e 
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See how the bliſtered paper —It is 
too late to ſend away this letter: if it 
were not, it would be barbarous to 
torment you with it, while the dread- 


ful ſuſpenſe holds. 


* SUNDAY MORNING. 
I am unable to write on in the man- 


ner I uſed todo. Not a moment all the 


night paſt did I cloſe my eyes: how they 
are ſwelled with weeping! I am pre- 


aring, however, to go to church: 


« there will I renew my fervent prayers, 


that my grateful thankſgiving for the 
nee may be bleſſed to me 


Mr. Reeves thinks, that no ſtep 
ought to be, or can be, taken in this 
ſnocking affair, till Sir Charles returns, 
or Miſs Grandiſon can be conſulted. 
He has taken meaſures to know every 
motion of the vile Sir Hargrave. 
Lord bleſs me, my dear; the man 


has loſt three of his fore-teeth! A man 
ſo vain of his perſon! O how muſt he 
be exaſperated | | 


Mr. Reeves alſo will be informed of 


Sir Charles's arrival the moment he 
comes to town. He has private infor- 
mation, that the furious Sir Hargrave 


has with him a man ſkilled in the ſcience 


of offence, with whom he is practiſing 
 —O my dear, how this diſtracts me 


For Mr. Reeves or me to anſwcr 
this Bagenhall, Mr. Reeves ſays, is 


not to be thought of, as he is a wicked 
man, and was not _ to have writ- 
ten the alarming letter from good prin- 


ciples. I once, indeed, propoſed to 
write—-T knew not what to do, what to 


propoſe “ Can you write, faid Mr. 


Reeves, © and promiſe or give hope to 


4 Sir Hargrave ?? 


O no, no!*' anſwered I. 
© Tf yon could, it is my opinion, 
that Sir Charles and his ſiſter would 


both deſpiſe you, however ſelf-deny- 


ing and laudable your motive might 
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L ETTER XXXIX. 


MISS BYRON, TN CONTINUATION, 


| MONDAY MORNING, FEB. 27. 


W HAT a dreadful day was yeſ- 


terday to me; and what a ſtill 
worſe night had I, if poſſible, than 


the former! My prayers, J doubt, 
cannot be heard, fince they have not 
that affiance with them that they uſed 
to be attended with. How happy was 
I before I-came to London! I cannot 
write: I cannot. do any thing. Mr. 
Reeves is juſt informed, that Sir 
Charles and Lord L. and the two ſiſters, 
arrived in town late laſt night. O my 
Lucy, to return ſuch an anſwer, | 
doubt, as Sir Charles thinks a gentle. 
man ought to ſend. (Good Heaven! 
how will this day end? 


EIGHT O'CLOCK, 
I Have received this momcut the 
following billet. 


* MY DEAR HARRIET, 
PREPARE yourſelf for a new 
* admirer: my fifter L. and I, 
are re ſolved to breakfaſt with you, 
unleſs you forbid us by the bearer, 
If we find you to have made an at- 
tempt to alter your uſual morning 
appearance, we ſhall ſuſpect you of 
a deſire to triumph over us in the 
conſciouſneſs of your fuperior graces. 
It is a ſudden reſolution. You ſhould 
have had otherwiſe notice laſt night; 
and yet it was late before we came 
to town, — Have you been good ? 
Are you quite recovered ? But in half 
an hour I hope to aſk you an hundred 
thouſand queſtions. 
s Compliments to our couſins. 


Cu. GR.“ 
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Here is a ſweet ſprightly billet. 
Miſs Grandiſon cannot know, the 
counteſs .cannot know, any thing of 
the dreadful affair, that has given to 
my countenance, and I am ſure will 
continue on it, an appearance, that, 
did I not always dreſs when I aroſe 
for the morning, would make me re- 
gardleſs of that Miſs Grandiſon hints 
at, | 

What joy, at another time, would 
the honour of this viſit have given us 
But even now; we have a melancholy 

leaſure in it: juſt ſuch a one, as the 
' ſorrowing friends of the deſperate lick, 
experience, on the coming in of a long- 
expected phyſician, although they are 
in a manner hopeleſs of his ſucceſs. 
But a coach ſtops— : 

I ran to the dining-room window- 
O my dear! it is a coach! but ig” 


% 


SIR CHARLES 


the two ladies! Good God! — Sir 


Charles at this moment, at this mo- 
ment, my boding heart tells me— 


. TWELVE ©'CLOCK, 
My heart is a little lighter : yet not 
unapprehenſive Take my narrative in 
courſe, as I ſhall endeavour to give 
you the particulars of every thing that 
paſſed in the laſt more than agreeable 
three hours. | ; 

I had juſt got down into the great 
parlour, before the ladies entered. Mr. 
Reeves waited on them at their coach. 
He handed in the counteſs. Miſs 
Grandiſon, in a charming humour, en- 
tered with them. There, Lady L. 
* firſt know our coulin Reeves, ſaid 
fſhe— 

The counteſs, after ſaluting Mrs. 
Reeves, turned to me—* There, Lady 
L.“ ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, * that's 
© the girl! That's our Harriet !'—Her 
ladyſhip ſaluted me. But how now! 
fd Miſs Grandiſon, looking earneſtly 
in my face. How now, Harriet !\— 
Excuſe me, Lady L.“ (taking my 
hand) I muſt reckon with this girl; 
leading me to the window—* How 
now, Harriet !——Thoſe eyes !—Mr. 
Reeves — couſin — Mrs. Reeves! — 
* What's to do here!” 

* Lively and ever-amiable Miſs 
* Grandiſon,* thought I, © how will, 
* by-and-by, all this ſweet ſun-ſhine 
* m your countenance be ſhut in!” 

Come, come, I will know, pro- 
ceeded the, making me fit down, and 
taking my hand as ſhe ſat by me; her 
fan in the other hand; I Sill know 
the whole of the matter. That's my 
„dear,“ for I try'd to ſmile—“ An 
* April eye — Would to Heaven the 
month was come which my Harriet's 
© eye auticipates.” 

I ſighed, < Well, but why that 
© heavy ſigh ?* ſaid ſhe.. Our grand- 
mother Shirley 

* I hope, Madam, is very well.“ 

* Ouraunt Selby? Our uncle Selby? 
. well, 1 * 

What a — the girl, then 
: Take care I don't have cauſe to beat 
- -” — Have any of your fellows 
« ged themſelves? — And are you 
, concerned they did not ſooner find 
f the rope ?—But come, we will know 
: all, dyzand-by,* | 


\ - 


. the harpſic 
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Charlotte,“ faid the counteſs, ap- 


proaching me, [I ſtood up} you op- 


preſs our new ſiſter: I wiſh, my dear, 
© you would borrow a few of our 
© younger ſiſter's bluſhes. Let me 
© take you out of this lively girl's 
hands: I have much ado to 4 her 
© down, though I am her elder ſiſter. 
a _— but my brother can manage 
© her.” | 

« Miſs Grandiſon, Madam, is all 
© poodneſs.” b 

© We have been all diſturbed,* faid 
Mrs, Reeves," {1 was glad to be helped 
out] * in the fear that Sir Hargrave 
Pollexfen - 

© O Madam! he dare not—he will 
© not—he'll be glad to be quiet, if 
« you'll let him, ſaid the counteſs. 

It was plain they knew nothing of 
the challenge. 

- © You have not heard any thing par- 
* ticular,* aſked Miſs Grandiſon, of 
Sir Hargrave?? 

] hope your brother, Madam, has 
© not,” anſwered J. | 
Not a word, I dare ſay. 
© You muſt believe, ladies,“ ſaid T, 
that I muſt be greatly affected, were 
any thing likely to happen to my de- 
liverer; as all muſt have been laid at 
my door. Such a family harmony to 
be interrupted— | 

Come, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, © this 
© is very good of you; this is like à 
© ſiſter :: but I hope my brother will be 
© here by-and-by.” 

And Lord L.“ added the obliging 
counteſs, wants to ſee you, my dear. 
© Come, my love, if Charlotte is 
© naught, he will make a party againſt 
„her; and ſhe ſhall be but my ſecond- 
© beſt ſiſter. I hope my lord and Sir 
Charles will come together, it the 
can but ſhake off wicked Everard, 
4 as we call a kinſman, whom Sie 
Charles has no mind to introduce to 
you, without your leave.” 

© But we'll not ſtay breakfaſt for 
them, ſaid Miſs Grandifon : © they 
« were not certain; and deſired we 
© would not. Come, come, get us 
« ſome breakfaſt ; Lady L. has been up 
before her hour; and I have told 
6 you, Harriet, that I. am an early 
« riſer, I don't chuſe to eat my 
6 | code I muſt 4 to 
« divert my hunger. And ffepping to 
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ſuch a manner, as ſhewed ſhe could 
make them {peak what language ſhe 
picaſed, 

I attended to her charming finger: ſo 
did every one. But breakfaſt coming 
in—* No, but I won't!” ſaid ſhe, anti- 
cipating our requett ; and continu; 
the air by her voice, ran to the table: 
Hang ceremony, ſaid ſhe, fitting 
down firſt; let flower ſouls compli- 
ment.“ And taking ſoine — 
© I'll have breakfaſted before theſe 
Pray, Madan! and Pray, my dears! 
are ſcated.” 

Mad girl!“ Lady L. called her. 
© Theſe, Mrs. Reeves, are always hor 
© airs with us: but I thought the 
£ would have been. refraincd by the 
© exainple of her ſiſter Harriet, We 
© have utterly ſpoiled the girl by our 
« fondindulgence,—But, Charlotte, is 


n good heart to be every where plead- 


ed for a whimſical head? 

Who ſecs not the elder ſiſter in 
© that ſpeech ?* replied Miis Grandi- 
ſon: but I am the molt. generous 
© creature breathing; yet nobody finds 
it out For why do I afſume theſe 
« filly airs, but to make %, Lady L. 
© ſhine at my cxpence.” 

Still, Lucy, the contents of that 
Bagenhall's letter hung heavy at my 
heart. But I could not be ture but 
Sir Charles had his reatuns tur conceal- 
ing the matter from his fiiters, I knew 
not how to cuter directly into the fub- 
ject. But, thought I, cannot 1 
« filk ſomething out for the quiet of 
my own heart; and Ilcave to Sir 
* (Charles's diicretion, the manner ef 
£ his revealing the matter to his ſiſters, 
or otherwile.” 

Did your ladythip, ſaid I to Lady 
L. © arrive on Saturday, [1 knew not 
how to begin] at the hoſpitable haue 
at Colncbrook, my aſylum?' 

I did: and ſhall have a greater 
* valuc tor that houſe than I cver had 
©-hcfore, for it's having aftcrded a 
+ theiter to ſo valued a lady.“ 

« You have been told, ladies, I ſup- 
* poie, of that Wi:lon's letter to vir 
Charles?“ 

We have: and rejoice to find, 
that fo deep à plot was ſo happily 
fruſtrated.” | | 
« Hig policript gives me concern,” 
What were the contents of it?“ 
* That Sir Hargrave breathed ng- 
thing but revenge. 


* 


« >» 


- 


Sir Charles told us ncthing of tha: 
© but it is not unlikely that a man ſo 

greatly diſappointed ſhould rave and 
threaten, T am told. that he is ſtill, 
either by ſhame or illneſs, conlined 
to his chamber.” irg 
At that moment, a chariot ſtopt at 
the door; and inſtantly, © It is Lord 
L. and Sir Charles with him,' ſaid 
Miſs Grandiſon. 

I dared not to truſt myſelf with my 
joy. I hurried out at one of the doors, 
as if I had forgot ſomething, as th 
entered at the other. I ruſhed into the 
back parlour— Thank God! thank 
God!] faid I—My gratitude was too 
ſtrong for my heart; I thought I ſhould 
have fainted. 

Do you wonder, Lucy, 2t my be- 
ing ſo much affected, when I had 
been in ſuch a dreadful ſuſpenſe, and 
had formed ſuch terrible ideas of the 
danger of one of the beſt men, all ow- 
ing to his ſerving and ſaving me? 

Surprizes, from joy, I fancy, and 
where gratitude is the principal ſpring, 
are ſooner recovered from then fur- 
prizes which raiſe the more ſtormy paſ- 
ons. Mrs, Reeves came in to me: 
My dear! your withdrawing will be 
noticed. —“ I was juſt coming in, 
fail I: and ſo I was, I went in. 

dir Cherles bowed low to me: ſo did 
my Lord. Permit me, Madan,” ſaid 
Sir Charles, © to preſent Lord L. to 
© you: he is our brother — Our late- 
found fiſter Harriet, my lord.” 

© Yes, but Sir Charles, faid Miſs 
Grandiſon, © Miſs Byron, and Mr. 

and Mrs. Reeyes, have been torment- 

ing chemſelves about a poſtſeript to 
that footman's letter. Vou told not 
us of that poſticript.” 

Who minds pollicripts, Charlotte? 
© Except, indeed, to a lady's letter.— 
One word with you, good Miſs By- 
* run!” taking my hand, and leading 
me to the window, 

How the foot coloured! I could fee 
my face glow, 

O Lucy! what a con ſciouſneſd of 
inferiority ills a mind not ungenereus, 
when it labours under the ſenſe of obli- 
gations it cannat return! 

My ſiſter Charlotte, Madam, was 
impatient to preſent to you her be- 
© loved fifter, Lady L. was as unpa- 
« tient to attend you, My Lord L. 
© was equally deſirous to claim the ho- 
nour of your acquaintance. They 
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SIR CHARLES 


t infifted upon my introducing my 
lord. I thought it was too ung. | 
tate a viſit, and might hurt your de- 
« licacy, and make Charlotte and me 
« appear as if we had been oſtenta- 
tiouſly boaſting of the opportunities 
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© ladies to be troubled with word: ? 
© Menof true courage do not threaten.” 
Shall I beg one word with you, 
© Sir Charles?” ſaid my couſin Reeves. / 
They withdrew to the back parlour ; 
and there Mr. Reeves, who had the 


t © that had been thrown into our hands, letter of that Bagentall, ſhewed it to 
| © to do a very common feryice; I thinx bim. . 
f I ſee you are hurt. Forgive me, Ma- e read it—* A very extraordinary 

dam, I will follow my owa juilg- © letter!” ſaid he; and gave it back to 

y ment another time. Only be aſſur- hin“ But pray, what ſays Miſs By- 
, © ed of this, that your merits, and not © yon to it ?—is fe willing to take this 
ſ © the ſervice, have drawn this viſit upon ſtep in conſidèration of m ſafety * 

e © you.” © You may beheve, Sir Charles, ſhe 
k I could not be diſpleaſed at this po- is greatly diſtreſſed.” | 
9 litz addreſs, as it helped me to an ex- As a tender-hearted woman, and 
d cuſe for behaving ſo like a fool, as he * as one who thinks already much too 

might think, fince he knew not the * highly of what was done, ſhe may 

„ caule, ' © be diſtrefled : but does ſhe heſitate a 
d © You are very obliging, Sir. My * moment upon the part ſhe ought to 

a Lord and Lady L. do me great ho- take? does ſhe not deſpiſe the writer 

e + nour. Miſs Grandiſon cannot do 

. 


and the writing? —1 thought Miſs 
© Byron— 

He ſtopt, it ſeemed, and ſpoke and 

ed warm; © The firſt time, faid Mr. 
Reeves, * that I thought Sir Charles, 
© on occaſion, paſſionate.” 

I wiſh, Lucy, that he had not ſtopt. 
I wiſh le Rad faid what he thought 
Miſs Byron. I own to you, that it 
would go to my heart, if I knew that 
© threatenings, and what Wilſon writes Sir Charles Grandiſon thought me a 
* by way of poſtſcript, have given me mean ereature. | 2» 
* ditturbance, leſt your ſafety thould, Von muſt think, Sir Charles, that 
* on my account, be brought into ha- © Miſs Byron— | | 
© zard,” | Pray, Mr. Reeves, forgive me for 

 Mifs Byron ſpeaks like herſelf; © interrupting you; what ſteps have 
* but whatever were to be the conſe- been taken upon this letter?“ 
? ones, can you think, Madam, © None, Sir. 8 
that a man of any ſpirit could have © It has ut been honoured with no- 
adcted otherwiſe thaa I did? Would * tice ; not with the lea notice ?” 
* I not have been glad, that any man It hat not. | a 


* any thing but what is agreeable to 
me. In tuch company, 4 am but a 
© common perſon ; but my gratitude 
vill never let me look upon your ſea- 
* ſonable protection as a common ſer- 
vice. I am only anxious for the con- 
* ſequence to yourſelf. I ſhould have 
no pretence to the gratitude I ſpeak” 
* of, if I did not own that the reported 


* would have done juſt the ſame thing, 
in favour of my ſiſter Charlotte? 
Could I behave with greater modera- 
* ton? I ani pleaſed with my ſelf on 
looking back; and that I am not 
* Uways: there ſhall be no conſequence 
follow, that I am not forced upon in 
* my own neceſſary detence. 

We ſpoke loud enough to be heard: 


And could it be ſuppoſed by theſe 
mean men (All men are meun, Mr. 
Reeves, who can be 1 
vilty of x baſeneſs) that I woul 
be thought to aſk pardon for my part 
in this affaic ? No man, Mr. — 
would be more ready than nryſeſf to 


alk pardon, even of my inferior ha 


ee & & © 


4 
I done 4 wrong thing: l 
and Mits Grandiſon joining us, ſaid, * ſhould a prince make me ſtoop to &ſ- 


But pray, brother, dell us if there be 


: avow a righr one. W | 

= Sounds to apprehend any thing from But, Sir Charles, let me alle | (| 
what the footman writes ?* Has Sir Hargrave challenged you | 

- Lou cannot imagine but Sir Har- Did this Bagenhall bring you 2 let- 

© „rave would bluſter and threaten: © te?” 1 

— 2 loſe ſuch a prize, ſo nean us he « Sir Hargrave has: . 

ey * thought himſelf to carrying his point, But what of thet, Mr. - 3 


ed * mull ati a mug ef tis calb;"but are . promiſed an anſwer" on Monday. 


* 
1 
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* would not ſo much as think of ſet- 
ting pen to paper on ſuch an account, 
© to interrupt for a moment the happi- 
* neſs I had hoped to receive in the 
© meeting of a ſiſter and her lord, ſo 
dear to me: an aaſwer I have ac- 
* cordingly ſent him this day.“ 

* You have ſent him an anſwer, 
© Sir ll am in great apprehenſions— 

© You have no reaſon, Mr. Reeves, 
© I do afſure you, But let not my 
© ſiſters, nor Lora L. know of this 
matter, Why ſhould I, who can- 
not have a moment's uneaſineſs upon 
it, for my own ſake, have the need- 
leſs fears and apprehenſions of per- 
ſons to whom I wiſh to give nothing 
but pleaſure, to contend with? An 
imaginary diſtreſs, to thoſe who think 
it more than imaginary, is a real one: 
and I cannot bear to ſee my friends 
unhappy.” 

* Have you accepted, Sir — Have 

0u— - 

© I have been too much en , 
Mr. Reeves, in ſuch cauſes 4 f. ; 
I never drew my ſword but in my 
own defence, and when no other 
means could defend me. I never 
could bear a deſigned inſult. Iam 
naturally paſſionate. You know not 
the pains it has coſt me to keep my 
paſſion. under: but I have ſuffered 
too much in my 'after-regret, when 
I have been hurried away by it, not 
8 endeavour to reſtrain it's firſt ſal- 

ies. 

© hope, Sir, you will not meet 

© I will not meet any man, Mr. 
© Reeves, as a duelliſt: I am not fo 
© much a coward, as to be afraid of 
being branded for one. I hope my 
* ſpirit is in general too well known 
© for any one to inſult me on ſuch an 
< imputation, Forgive the ſeeming va- 
* nity, Mr. Reeves; but I live not to 
the world; I live to myſelf; to the 
© monitor within me.” 

Mr. Reeves applauded him with his 
hands and eyes; but could not in 
words. 
© words,” ſaid my couſin. How did 
© his face ſeem to ſhine in my eyes l 
There, are many bad cuſtoms, 

Mr. Reeves, that I grieve for; but 
for none ſo. much as this of preme- 
« ditated duelling. Where is the mag- 
© nanimity of the.man that cannot get 
above the vulgar breath) How ma- 
Iny fatherleis, brotherleſs, ſonleis fa- 
* milies, have mourued all their lives 
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© ſtepping into my chariot to g out 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON» 


© the unhappy reſort to this dreadful 
practice! A man who defies his fel. 
© Jow-creature into the field, in a pri- 
vate quarrel, muſt firſt defy his God; 
© and what are his Hopes, but to be x 
* murderer; to do an irreparable in. 


jury to the innocent family and de. 


« pendents of the murdered ? — But, 
6 Lace you have been let into the mat. 
© ter ſo far, by the unaccountable let. 
© ter you let me ſee, I will ſhew you 
Sir Hargrave's to me.—This is it, 
pulling it out of his pocket-book. 


1 * OU did well, Sir Charles Gran- 

« diſon, to leave your name, 
My ſcoundrels were too far off their 
maſter to inform themſeives by the 
common ſymbols, who the perſon 
was that inſulted an innocent man 
(as to him innocent, however) on 
the highway, You expeed to hear 
from me, it is evident; and you 
ſhould have heard before now, had 
I been able, from the effects of the 
unmanly ſurprize you took advan- 
tage of, to leave my chamber, I 
demand from you the ſatisfaction 
due to a gentleman, The time your 
own; provided it exceed not next 
Wedneſday ; which will give you 
opportunity, I ſuppoſe, to ſettle your 
affairs; but the ſooner: the better, 
The place, if you have no objection, 
Kenſington Gravel Pits, I will 
bring piſtols for your choice z or you 
may for mine, which you will, The 
reſt may be left to my worthy friend, 
Mr. Bagenhall, who is ſo kind as to 
carry you this, on my part; and to 
ſome one whom you ſha 5 upon, 
on yours Till when, I am your 
bumble ſervant, | 


© HARGRAVE POLLEXFEN, 
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© gATURDAY. 


© T have acopy of my anſwer ſome- 
here —here it is. You will wonder, 
perhaps, Mr. Reeves, on ſuch a fub- 
ect as this, to find it a long one. 
Sir H ve known me better 

than he does, fix lines might have 
been ſufficient. 
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gor the time mentioned in it, made f 
« neceſſary for me to alter my meaſures. 
© My ſiſter was already in the chariot. 
I had not done well to make a woman 
« uneaſy. I have many friends; and I 
' have great pleaſure in promoting 
i theirs, 
Monday. 

My anſwer is this—TI have ever 
' refuſed (and the occaſion has hap 
« pened too often) to draw my ſword 
upon a {et and formal challenge. Yet 
© I have reaſon to think, from the ſkill 
I pretend to have in the weapons, that 
© in deelining to do ſo, I confult my 
' conſcience rather than my ſafety, 

Have you any friends, Sir Har- 
* graye ? they love you? Do you 
$ love them? Are you deſirous of life 
for their ſakes? for your on 
Have you enemies to whom your 
a — end would give pleaſure— 
Let theſe conſiderations weigh with 
you; they do, and always did, with 
me. I' am cool: you cannot be ſo, 
© The cool perſon, on ſuch an occaſion 
u this, ſhould put the warm one on 
thinking: this, however, as you 
( pleaſe. 

© But one more queſtion let me 
N ou—If you think I have in- 
; ved you, is it prudent to give me a 
i chance, were it but a chance, to do 
you a ſtill greater injury? 

© You were engaged in an unlawful 
' enterprize, If you would not have 
* done by me in the ſame ſituation, 
' what I did by you, you are not, let 
me tell you, Sir Hargrave, the man 
of honour, that a man of honour 

d be ſolicitous to upon a 
8 Eu himſelf. 1 | 

I took not an unmanly advantage 
' of you, Sir Hargrave; you drew 
me: I drew not in return. 
Tou had a diſadvantage in not quit- 
ting your chariot; after the lunge 


1 
made at me, you may be thank - 
| l that I made 5 uſe of it. 


$IR CHARLES GRANDISON, 


I promiſed an anſwer on 
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$ ot of all the world; 
and w was endangered 

© the violence. 5 


© I write a long letter, becauſe I 
- ſe only to write. Pardon me 
6 8 


r repeating, that the men who have , 


© ated as you and I have acted, a8 
well with regard to the lady, as; 
© each other, cannot, were their — 1 
eciples ſuch as would permit them td 
* meet, meet upon a foot. | 

Let any man inſult me upon my 
* refuſal, and put me my de- 
© fence, and he ſhall find that numbers 
to my ſingle arm ſhall not intimidate 
© me, Yet, even in that caſe, I would 
much rather chuſe to-clear myſelf of 
them as a man of honour ſhould wiſh 
© todo, than either to kill or maim an 
man. My life is not my own : muc 
© leſs is another man's mine. Him 
* who thinks differently from me, I 
* can defpiſe as heartily as he can de · 
ſpiſe me. And if ſuch a one ima- 
“ gines that he has a title to my life, 
© let him take it: but it muſt be in 
my own way, not in his. 

In a word, if any man has aught 
© againſt me, and will not apply 
* redreſs to the laws of his country, 


N 


* my goings out, and comings in, are 


* always known; and I am any hour 


of the day to be found, or met with, 
© wherever I have a proper call, My 
© ſword is a ſword of defence, not of 
* offence. A. piſtol I only carry on 
© the road, to terrify robbers: and I 
have found a leſs dangerous weapon 
© ſometimes-ſufficient to repel a ſudden 
© inſult. And now, if Sir Hargrave 


* © Pollexfen be wiſe, he will think him. 


« ſelf obliged for this not unfriendly 
© expoſtulation, or whatever he pleaſes 


© to call it, to his moſt humble ſervant, 
„ CHARLES GRANDISON, 


© Mon dA. : * 


Mr. Reeves N Sir C to 
let him ſhew me theſe letters. Fou 
may, Mr. Reeves, ſaid he, 9 ſinee 
I intend not to meet Sir Hargyave in 


the way he preſcribes.” | 
As 27 1nd once — my Lucy, to - 


take copics of them, 1 t ma 
not be out of the — — 
I know I need not ſay how much I 


am pleaſed with the contents of the let- 


ter: I doubt not but all- will þe 
equally ſo. Yet, - dir Charles __ 


—_— 
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ſelf expects not that Sir Hargrave will 
reſt the matter here, and, indeed, ſays 
be cannot, conſiſtently with the vulgar 
notions of honour; do you think 1 
can be ealy, ay all this is to be placed 
to my account? 3 

But it is 2 DO is, 
Heis gove ano et of prin- 
a, than thoſs of falſe ns 
ſhews what his ſiſter ſays to be true, 
that he regards firſt his duty, and then 
what is called honour. How does the 
knowledge of theſe, his excellences, 
raiſe him in my mind! Indeed, Lucy, 
I ſeem ſometimes to feel, as if my gra- 
titude had raiſed a throne for him in 
my heart; but yet as for a near friend, 
as a beloved brother only. My rever- 
ence for him is too great—aſſure your- 
ſelf, my dear, that this reverence will 
always keep me right. 

Sir Charies and Mr. Reeves return- 
ing inte company, the converſation 
took a turn. But, oppreſſed 
with obligations as I am, I. could not 
be lively. My heart, as Miſs Gran- 
diſon ſays, is, I believe, a proud one. 
And when I thought of what might 
frill happen, (who knows, but from 
aſſaſſination, in reſentment of ſome 
very fpirited ſtrokes in Sir Charles's 
letter, as.well as from the diſgrace the 
wretch muſt carry in his face to the 
grave?) I coyld not but look upon 
this fine man, who ſeemed to poſſeſs 
his own ſoul in peace, ſometimes with 
concern, and even with tender grief 
on ſuppoſing, that now, lively and 
| happy as he ſeemed to be, and the joy 
of all his friends, he might poſſibly, 
and perhaps in a few hours—how can 
I put down my horrid thoughts! 
1 other times, indeed, I caſt an 
eye of ſome pleaſure on him, (when 
he looked another way) on thinking 
him the only man on earth, to whom, 
in ſuch diſtreſs, I could have wiſhed to 
owe the obligations I am under to him. 
His modeft merit, thought I, will 
not make one uneaſy: he thinks the 
* progection afforded but a common 
protection. He is accuſtomed to do 
« preat and j s things. I might 
© have bęen obliged to a man whoſe 
« fortuhe might have made it conve- 
© nient for him to hope ſuch advan- 
tages! the riſque he run for me, 
© as prudence would have made objec- 
+ tions to comply with, not a little 
EPE wy rata” © 
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SIR CHARLES 


GRANDISON, 


© ftay till they are 2s 

« Grandiſon once ſaid: his heart muſt 
© be proof againſt thoſe tender ſenſa. 
* tions which grow into ardour, and 
* glow in the boſom of a man purſy, 
ing a fir and only love.. 


I warrant, my Lucy, if the truth 


were known, although Sir Charles hat 
at Canterbury, or at one place or 
other, his halt-feore ladies, n 
break their hearts if he were to marry, 
yet he knows not any ene of them 
whom he -loyes better than another. 
And all but right! all but juſtice, if 
they will not ſtay till they are aſked! 
Miſs Grandiſon invited Mr. and 
Mrs. Reeves, and me, to dinner, on 
Wedneſday, and for the reſt of the 
and evening. It was à welcome inti- 
tation 
he counteſy expreſſed herſelf pleaſed 

with me. Poor and ſpiritleſs as was 
the figure which I — in this whole 
viſit, her prepoſſeſſion in my favour 
from Miſs — . — muſt have deen 
very great and generous. | 

And will 4 not, before now, have 
expected, that I ſhould have brought 
E acquainted with the perſons of 

and Lady L. as I am accuſt 

to give you Tres of every 
to whom I am introduced? 5 

To be ſure we have, ſay you. 


Well, but my mind has not alwayy 


been in tune to gratify you. A 
upon my word, I am ſo much humb 
with one thing and another, that 
have loſt all that eſs, I think, 
which uſed to give ſuch a liyelineſs 
my heart, and alertneſs to my pen, us 
made the writing taſk pleaſant to me, 
becauſe I knew that you all  conde- 
feended to like the flippant airs of your 
Harriet, | * 
Lady L. is a 
Charles: but has that true 
ſoftneſs and deli in her fea 
which make her perfectly lovely; 
ſhe looks to be two or three 
nger than ſhe is. She is 
Bend; the bleſſing 


au =o wo gg 


year older than Sir 
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bas Grandiſon, than in thoſe of 
Way but there is in thoſe of the 
latter, o 


much ſweetneſs and comple, 


you are not fo much 


4 


of ker as you are of her fiſter. The 
dis you are ſure to love at firſt fight ; 
„ gn ade anger pda ve 

let you love her; and to be ready to 
— you will, if ſhe will f 
you. And yet, whether ſhe will or 
not, help it. 


DD 
i 


. is ſuch a wife, I imagine, 
x good woman ſhould wiſh to be 
ight. The behaviour of my lord 
to her, and of her to my lord, 1s free, 
ful; affectienate, but not 
thly fond. One ſees their love for 
other in their eyes. All love- 
hes are not happy: this was a 
match of love; and does honour to it. 
— ſpeaks of Lady L. with 
equal affeftion and reſpect, as a diſ- 
creet and prudent woman. Miſs Gran- 
dion, by her livelier manner, is not 
well underftood in thoſe lights as 
ought to be; and, ſatisfied with 
the worthineſs of hero heart, is 
above giving . herſelf concern about 
what the world thinks of it. a 
Lord L. A8 — r webs is 
very agreeable. He e loo an 
— > man; and of a man of un-. 
derſtanding. And he is what he looks 
tobe. He is 
of a true Britiſh nobleman; one of 
thoſe, I imagine, that would have 
been reſpectedd by his appearance and 
manners, in the pureſt times, a hun- 
or two years (or how long?) 


Lem to have the family hiſtory of 
r lord and lady on both ſides, and 

their loves, their difficulties, and 
of the obligati 
under to their brother, to whom 
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genteel, and has the air. 
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* - L almoſt with Leould, while i K 
n, devote half my time to ti is ami: 


able family; without breaking in upon 


excuſe ourſelves, if we did not _ 
quaint you with any propoſal that 


them ſo much as to be-thought imper; 


tinent. The other half ought to, be 


with my kind couſin Reeves's. I be- 
ver ſhall make them amends for 

trouble I have given them. 
How I long for Wedneſday, to ſel 
all the family of the Grandiſon's— 
they are all to be there—On feveral 
accounts I long for that day. Vet 


this Sir Hargrave— een 

I have written, dear, as uſual, 
very unreſervedly. I know that I lie 
more o 


than ever to my uncle's ob- 
ſervations. But if he will not allow 
for weakneſs of heart, of head, and 


for having been frighted out of my 


wits, and cruelly and for far- 
ther apprehenſions ; and for the ſenſe 
I have of obligations that never can be 
returned; why then I muſt lie wholly 
at his mercy—but if he ſhould find 
me to be ever ſo filly a creature, I hope 
he will not make his particular eèdn- 
—_— genera] in disfavour of the 


Adieu, my dear Lucy - And you, 
adieu all the dear and reverend friends, 
benefactore, lovers, of your 


HARRIET BYRONG 


LETTER XL. 


uns. tr, TO MISS HARRIET 
BYRON, 744 


oy 


* 


MY DEAREST HARBIET, 
IV KOUSE, FER. 46. 


An we have long ago 
taken a reſolution never to die- 
tate to your choice, yet we could not 


made to us, on your account, that 

might encourage it, or otherwiſe, as 

you thought fit. ; 
The dowager Lady D. wrote me a 


rith letter ſome time ago, ey ill ſee + 
ifs ſhould pe. fwyy contents a ſecret in 

my own bose 

to reveal its 


that lea 
propoſs 


at 1 


till me gave me leave 

4 bas now gi 

* matter . nt Rave 
982 ſinct 
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&nee ſhewn what has paſſed between 


r ladyſhip and me, - our _ 
mamma, Mr. Selby, and — 
are all ſilent — 60 for the fame Fox 
tons that I give you not my opinion; 
that is 10 ſay, till you aſk it. 

But do ve not ſee, my deareſt 
hid, that ſomething has happened, 
hin a — few days paſt, that muſt 
Aſtance the hope of every one of your 
admirers, as they come to be ac- 
—— with the eircumſtances and 
tuation you are now in? My dear 
love, you vill never be able to reſiſt 
the impulſes of that gratitude which 
always opened and expanded your 
y heart. F 

- Your uncle's tenderneſs for you, on 
fach a proſpect, has made him ſup- 

ſs his inclination 'to railly you. 

e profeſſes to pity you, my dear, 
a ile, fays he, © the fweet gir 
« was vaunting herſelf, and refuſin 
this man, and diſmiſhng that, — 
* imagining herſelf out of the reach 
of the deity, to which, ſooner or 
© later, all women bow, I ſpared her 
* not; but now, that I fee ſhe is likel 
* to be over-head and ears in the paſ- 
© fon, and has ſo much to be faid for 
+ her excuſe, if ſhe is caught, and as 
our fide muſt perhaps be the hoping 
© fide, the gentleman's the triumphant, 
© Tpity her too much for what may be 
* the caſe, to teaze her with my ani- 
© madverſions; eſpecially after what 
© ſhe has fuffered from the vile Sir 
* Hargrave." 

By ſeveral hints in your letters, it 
is impoſſible, my dear, that we can be 
beforehand with your inclinations. 
Young women in a beginning love are 
always willing to conceal themſelves 
from themtſelves; they are defirous to 
ſmother the fice, before they will call 
out for help, till it blazes, and fre- 
quently becomes too powerful to be 
1 by any help. They will 

U the paſſion by another name; as, 
gratitude, ſuppoſe: but, my Harriet, 
gratitude ſo properly founded as yours 
is, can be but another name for love. 
The object ſo worthy, your own heart 
ſo worthy, conſent of minds muſt 
+ bring it to love on one fide; perhaps 


on both, if the half-fcore of ladies 
a 


der haye, heard of, re all of them 
but mere moderns. Bat that, my 
dear, is not to be fuppoſed; fince 
worthy hearts find out, and dmilate 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


with, each other, Indeed, thoſe [as 
dies may be ſuch as are taptivated wil 
ou figure. | 
need not to have the rent qualities of 
a Sir Charles Grandifon, to engage 
the hearts of the generality of our ſex, 
But a man, and a. handſome 
mam, if he has the vivacity that dif 
tinguiſhes Sir Charles, may marry 
whom he pleaſes, If we women love 
a handſome man, for the ſake of our 
oye, we muſt be poor creatures in- 
ced, if we love not good men for the 
ſake of our hearts, En 
What makes us apprehenſive for you, 
my Harriet, is this: that we every 
one of us are in love ourſelves with this 
fine young gentleman, Your uncle 
has fallen m with Mr. Dawſon, an 
attorney of Nottingham, who acts for 
Sir Charles in ſome of his affairs; and 
ives him ſuch a character, reſpecting 
is goodneſs to his tenants and depen- 
dants only, as will render credible all 
that even the fondeſt love, and warmeſt 
titude, can ſay in hrs praiſe, 
5 We can hardly tell 8 how 
to _ (though your accounts of 
your ſaffermgs and danger cut us to 
the heart as we read them) the baſe 
attempt of Sir Hargrave: were all to 
end as we wiſh, we ſhould not 
it; bit that, my Harriet, is our fear. 
© What will become of me, ſaid your 
grandmamma, * if, at laſt, the darling 
© of my heart ſhould be entangled in 3 
© hopeleſs paſſion!" | 
If this is likely to de the caſe, while 


the fire I ſpoke of is but ſmothering, 
and while but here and there a fu 
cep 


eſcapes your ſtruggling efforts to 
it rs, — dear, to throw 
cold water on it, quench it quite. 
And how is this to Nad 
changing your perſonal fri ip wi 
the mis e aha, into a correſpon- 
dence by pen and ink, and returning 
to our longing arms, the flame 
gets a- n a 
When you are with us, you may 


either give hope to the'worthy Orme, 
or encourage the propoſal I incloſe, 5 
you pleaſe. * 


At you are not 
pride of ſeeing = number of men in 
your train, and have aways been un- 
eaſy at the erance of Mr. Fen- 
wick and 
ſuffered fo much from the n. 
goodneſs of your heart, en oy 


% 


A handſome man 


capable of the mean 


r. Greville—as you have 
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has of that honeſt man Sir. Rowland procured him - reſpe& and-repatatioi 
il Meredith in his nephew's favour; and abroad. You may make enquiry pri, 
un KI more from the baſeneſs of that mne 9 
of wicked Sir Hargrave—as your good We are, you muſt believe, very ſo 
age character and lovely verſon, engage Hadol to ve him happily er 
ex. more and more admirers—and, He is far from being an undutiful ſon. 
me y, as it would be the higheſt com- Indeed he was altuayt dutiful. A 
lil. fort that your grandmamma, and your dutiful fon gives very promiſing hopes 
ry uncle, and I, and all your friends and of making a uiband.. He af- 
Ve well-wiſhers, could know, to ſee you ſures me that his affections are diſens, 
"ue ily married—we cannot but wiſh gaged, and that he will pay the moſt 
in- for this pleaſure and ſatis faction: the particular regard to my recommenda- 
the ſoaner you give it to us, the better. tion. 0 wa oe ad 
But could there be any hope—you I haye caſt about for a ſuitable wife 
u, know what I mean—a royal diadem, ſor him. I look farther than to the 
Ty my dear, would be a deſpicable thing perſon of a woman; though my lord 
his in the comparifon. -. | will by no means have beauty left, out 
cle Adieu, my belt love! You are called in the qualifications of a wife. _Ilook 


an n, in my opinion, to a greater to the family to whom a lady owes her 
or val than ever yet you knew, of that education and training — Quality, 
nd prudence for which you have hitherto however, I ſtand not upon. man 
Ng deen ſo much applauded by every one, of quality, you know, confers qua- 


mad particularly by your truly maternal 
MARIANNA SELBY. 


lity on 


An ancient and 
gentleman's family is all I am 


is wife. 


Glicitous about in this reſpe&t. In 


this light yours, Madam, on all ſides, 
w and = many deſcents, is unexcep- 
of LETTER XII. tionable. Thave a defare, if all things. 
to ſhall be found to be mutually agreea-. 
le TEE COUNTESS, DOWAGER OF b. ble, to be related to it: and your cha- 


TO MRS. SELBY. 


[txcL0583D IN THE PRECEDING. ] 


rafter, as the young lady has been 
brought up under your eye, is a great 
inducement with me, | 


Ir | Your niece Byron's beauty, and 

g ; | JAN, 23. Tit, as well as ſweetneſs of \- hin nagp 

4 IVE me leave, Madam, to ad- talked of by every body, Not a day 

| dreſs myſelf to you, though per- paſſes, but we hear of her to her great 

e fonally unknown, on a very particular 3 Now, Madam, will you. 

, orcafionz and, at the ſame time, to be pleaſed to anſwer me one queſtion, 

3 of you to keep ſecret, even from with that explicitneſs which the im- 

4 Selby, and the party to be named portancg, of the caſe, and my own in- 

* u Hl more immediately concerned in tended explicitneſs to you, may require 

. the ſubſest, till I give my conſent; as from woman to woman! eſpecially, as . 

one eres ture of my family, not I aſk it of you iu confidence, 7 
een the Earl of D. my ſon, does, or Are then Miſs Byron's affeftions 

. from me, till you approve of it. n diſengaged? We are very,- 

1 My lord has jult entered into his nice, and muſt not doubt in this mats, 

: twenty-fifth year. There are not ter, pw. Nas 

| many better young men among the This is the only queſtion I will aſk 

F ey. His * gave an op- at preſent. If this can be anſwered. as 

] ity to me, and his other truſ- , I wiſh, others, in a treaty of this im- 


ex, to 7 him in poſſeſſion, when he 
came of age, of a very noble and 
x char eſtate; which he has not impair- | 
| ed. His perſon is not to be found 
| fault with, He Has learning, and is 


ortant nature, will come into con- 
tion on both ſides.. 
The favour of a line, as ſoon as it 
will ſuit your conyenience, wilkoblige, 
Madam, your mH. faithful and ubedient . 


| | to have god , which ſerwant, nb S465 #7 

| 25 man has not. His con- A „re 

| We, his: diſeretion, in his travel, eee 
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” LETTER XL. 
uns. SELBY, TO. THE COUNTESS 


ap d Ke 
Am greatly obliged to your lady- 
ſhip for your good opinion of me 
und for the honour you do me, and all 
ourfamily, in the propoſed alliance, 


Iwill anſwer your . queſ- 


tion with the requiſite explicitneſs. 
Mr. Greville, Mr. Orme, and Mr. 


Fenwick, all of this county, have re- 


ſpectively made application to us for 


our intereſt, and to Miſs Byron for 


her favour : but hitherto without ef- 


fett; though the terms each propoſes 
might intitle him to conſideration, 
Mifs Byron profeſſes to honour the 
married ſtate, and one day propoſes to 
make ſome man happy in it, if it be 


not his own fault: but declares, that 


ſhe has not yet ſeen the man to whom, 


with her hand, ſhe can give her heart. 


In truth, Madam, we are all neu- 


trals on this occahon. We have the 


higheſt opinion of her diſcretion, She 
has read, ſhe has converſed; and yet 
there is not in the country a better 


| houſewife; or one who would make a 


more prudent manager in a family. 


We are all fond of her, even to doating. - 
Were ſhe not dur child, we ſhould love 
her for her good qualities, and ſweet - 


neſs of manners, and a frankneſs that 
has fe examples among young women. 
Permit me, Madam, to add one 
thing; about which, Miſs Byron, in 
her turn, will be very nice. Yourla- 
ao ſhip is pleaſed to ſay, that my lord's 
ions are diſengaged. - Were his 
lordſhip a prince, and bo to ſucceed 
with her, they muſt not be fo, after he 
had ſeen and converſed with her. Yet 
the future happineſs, and not pride, 
would be the conſideration with her; 
for lhe has that diffidence in her own 


p_—_ from which the worthy of both 


diffidence would increaſe too much for 


| her happineſs, were the to be thought 


of with. indifference by any man on 
earth, who hoped to be more than in- 
different to Her. | 


As to other queſtions, which, as hs 


is anſwered, your ladyſhip thinks 
come to be aſked, I uſe, 29 


(having no reſerves) to acquaint your 


not be totally free. Thie 
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adythip that Miſe pes hav got & 
— own power, quite 1 5,000}. dhe 
has; it is true, reverſionary 2. 
tions AN tut, * none of us K 
ey ſhould far many ke place 
2 muſt be by the death of Mn, 
Shirl 7 her mother, 18 
equally 4 — beloved all 
that know her; and whoſe life is 
bound up in the happineſs' of her 
grand-daughter, 8 
I will ſtrictiy obey your ladyſhip in 
the ſecrecy enjoined z and am, Ma- 
dam, your lady/bip's obliged and faith. 
Jul humble ſeryent, 
MAKIANNA SELBY. 


LETTER XIII. 


THE COUNTESS "DOWAGER or o. 
| TO MRS. LET. 
FEBRUARY 23. 
Should ſooner have anſwered yours, 
had I nat wzited for the return of 
my ſon, who had taken a little journey 
into Wales, to look into the condition 
of a ſmall eſtate he has there; which 
he finds capable of great improvement; 
and about which he has given proper 


"I took.the rd ity to quel. 

4 too | opportunity to quei - 
tion him in relation to his inclinations 
to marriage, and whether he had a re- 
gard to any particular woman : and 


ving received an anſwer tomy wiſhes, 
I mentioned Miſs Byron to him, as 4 


young lady that I ſhould think, from 


the general character ſhe bora, 
4. make him an excellent wife, 

| "He faid, he had heard her much 
talked of, and always to her advant-, 
age. I then ſhewed him, as in conſi- 


dence, my letter, and anſwer. ' 


© There can be, ſaid I, (on purpoſe to 


try him) but one objection on your 


= and that is fortune: 15, ooo l. 
c "yy 92 who is Fe. 
year, and has offer- ' 
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we anfecred, that he had heard 
; fo weh Had in the 


of W 
; + defired 1 would; 
{that 1 wou directly endeavour to 


Seren fr im a. the young 


15 it according ly. 1 under - 
that ſhe is at preſent in London. 
Lleave it to your choice, Madam, and 

Mrs: Shirley's, and Mr, Selby's, (to 
= now, as alſo to Miſs Byron, 
you will be ſo good as to communicate 
the affair) whether you will ſend for 
her down to receive — lord's viſit and 
nine; or whether we ſhall wait on her 


j town. 

I prox high fatisfaRion to 
ar, if the young prop approve of 
each other, in an alliance fo — to 
my wiſhes in every reſpect. 
bore the L of D. as well as any 
of you can do Miſs Byron: and as ſhe 
has at you 2 mother, I ſhall 
vith pleafure ſupply that tender rela- 
n for ſake of ſo many 
engaging qualities, as common fame, 


er Selby; fays the is 


You will diſpatch an anſwer as to the 
interview. 4 am impatient for it. I 
depend much upon the frankneſs of 
— ar hes 1 bara And 

er agreeable c er. 
— m, Madam, your affefionate and 
fail bu . Jer vant, OY 


1 


1 'E T T E R XLIV. 
a BYRON) TO MES, SELBY, 


N enen, FEB. 28. 
INDEED, me dear and ever indul- 


& gent aynt 2 "= have given 


ery ungrate- 
hl blen Sy "but if 1 feel 
23 


pain (though, e I ought 
Fnot own it? 

What 

in, 


— 1 What tration, 
5 - hor — 1 cannot be 


* CHARLES 


's wind, as well 
flames, blazes, to follow 1 ratit 


ys Which you make 2 


will 2 


_GRANDISQN, 


© —A inning love to be menti 
in which one is willing to con 
one's ſelf from one's ſelf!” Fir 
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and lou to be fpoken of as fyriony- 


mous terma— Ahl my dear aunt, how 
could you let my uncle wrie ſuc x 
letter, and then copy it, and ſend it 
to me as yours ? 

And yet, ſome very tender firokes 
dre in it, that no man, that hardly an 
body but you "__ women, Saul 


" But wha do you 6, MS, , whem 
you tell your Harriet 0 r own pre- 
ſſeſſions in favour of a man, who, 
ou thought, had before in my 
many advantages? Indeed, you duld 
baye taken 88 not to let me — 
that his qualities had im 
you all fo an and my — 


n apprehenſive too 
9 — Ty Fo 


© Hopeleſs paſſion," ſaid ſhe? © Fatan- 
« pled in d bepele peruſe a O let me 
die before this ſhall be deſerved to be 
faid of your opp 
Then again riſes to your 
C Serdar wu eſca J Ha, L. A401 and I 
am deſired to hurry * to get cola 
water to ch the flame n 
dear Madam, what images 
And applied To whom ? N Z 
whom-?Have I written any thi 
blazing !—Surely I have not. 
you ſhould not ſay you will all f. 
me, if this be my ſad ſituation. 
ſhould not br þ how much you — 
yourſelves, all of you, in love with this 
excellent man; and talk of Mr. Daw- 
ſon, and of what he ſays of him; but 
you ſhould 2 told me, that if 2 
m titude to grow into lo 
wil — forgive ky ; then mould 
Tha ve had a call of duty to check or 
12 a paſſion that you were afraid 
could not be gratified. 
Well, and there is no way left for 
me, it ſeems, but to fly he it ! ; 
hurry away to Northamptonſhire, 24 
either to e a new treaty with Lord © 
D. or to give hope to an old lover. 
Poor Harriet Byron! And is it indeed - 
ſo bad with thee ? And does thy aunt : 


Selby _— + Tae 1 
But is there no h that the 5 
of > hope, When * 

y entangled, will he not 


e to A m cle = 


ther fo 
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thou already art, how canſt thou ex 
pect to be farther obliged? Obliged 
in the higheſt degree? _ 

But let me try if I cannot play round 
this bright, this beamy taper, with- 
out ſingeing my wings! I fancy it is 
not yet guite fo with me! At 
Jeaſt, let me ſtand this one viſit of to- 
morrow : and then if I find reafon to 
think I cannot ſtand it, I will take the 
kind advice, and fly for it; rather than 
add another hopeleſs girl to the half. 
ſcore that perhaps have been long ſigh- 
ing for this beſt of men. | 
| But even then, my aunt, that is to 
fay, were I to fly, and take ſhelter 
under your protecting wings, I ſhall 
not, I hope, think it abſolxtely neceſ- 
fry 0. t up one flame in order to 
extinguiſh another. I ſhall always 
value Mr. Orme as a friend; but, in- 
deed, I am leſs than ever inclined to 
think of him in a nearer light. 

As to Lady D.'s propoſal, it admits 
not with me of half a thought. You 
know, my deareſt aunt, that I am not 
yet rejected by one with whom you are 
all in love—But this ſeriouſly I will 


own, (and yet I nothing but 
itude as „and that, indeed, 
is a very powerful tie) that ſince I have 


ſeen and known Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
I have not only (as before) an indif- 
ference, but a diſlike, to all other men. 
And I think, if I know my own heart, 
FI had rather converſe but an hour in a 


week with him, and with Miſs Gran- _ 


diſon, than be the wife of any man I 
have ever ſeen or known. 

If this ſhould end at laſt in love, and 
if I ſhould be entangled in a hopeleſs 
paſſion, the object of it would be Sir 
Charles Grandiſon: he could not in- 
fult me; and mean as the word pzty 
in ſome caſes ſounds, I had rather 
have his pity, than the love of any 
other man. 

You will, upon the ſtrength of what 
F have faid, be fo good, dear Madam, 
as tg let the Counteſs of D. know, that 
I think myſelf highly obliged to her, 
for her favourable opinion of me: that 
ſhe has by it intereſted all my good 
wiſhes in her ſon's happineſs; and 
that I was always of opinion, that 
equality of fortune and degree, though 
not abſolutely neceſſary to matrimonial 
felicity, was, however, a circumſtance 
not to be lighted : but you, Madam, 
can put my meaning in better, in fitter 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


words, wuen you are aſſured, that it 
is my meaning, to give an abſ; 
thoygh grateful, negative to this pro- 
— nd I do aſſure you, that ſuch 
it my ing; and that I ſhould de. 
ſpiſe myſelf were I capable of keepi 
N man in ſuſpenſe, even had I 
of your hope, while I was balancing 
in _ of another. * 21 

I believe, Madam, I have been a 
little petulant, and very ſaucy, in what 
I have written: but my heart is not at 
eaſe; and I am vexed with theſe mea, 

- one after another, when Sir H 

has given me a ſurfeit of them; and 
only, that the bad has brought me into 
the knowledge of the beſt, or I could 
reſolve never more to hear a man talk 
to me, nonot for one moment, upon a 
ſubject, that is become ſo juſtly pain- 
ful to one who never took pleaſure in 


their airy adulation. 
I know you will, with your ufual 
goodneſs, and ſo will my grandmamma, 


and ſo will my uncle Selby, pardon 
all the imperfoRtions of, deareſt Ma · 
dam, your and their ever-dutiful 


HARRAIET Bronx. 


MISS BYRON, TO uiss SELBY. 


' TUESDAY EVENING, FER. 28, 

R. Reeves, my dear, is juſt re- 

turned from a viſit he made to 

St, James's Square, I — 

aper, giving an account of what 

* Mr. Bagenball and Sir Charles, 

in relation to the ſhocking affair which 

has filled me with ſo much apprehen - 

ſion; and which Sir Charles, at my 

couſin's requeſt, allowed him to put in 
his pocket. 

r. Bagenhall came to Sir Charles 
yeſterday r with a meſſage from 
Sir Hargrave, demanding a meeting 
with him, the next morning, ata par- 
ticular hour, at Kenſington Gravel- 

its. Sir Charles took Mr. Bagen- 
Fall with him into his ſtudy; and, 
aſking him to fit down, Mr.'Bagenball 
ſaid, that he was once cobcerned in an 
affair of this nature, which had been 
very much miſrepreſented afterwards ; 
and that he had been adviſed. to take 


2 ſtep which Sir Charles might think 


Fhich was, that he had 
extraordinary ; Wc , brought 
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ought with him « young ulewan, 
gp as 41 as to do } 


we” at nga "Sir 


permit to take minutes 
or ometign and he was 


in te hall. 07 
be ef inthe 


gt orb 
* ſaid Sir Charles; and, rin 
25 dete hie, to de he vn into 
1 Vet, Mr. B * 
faid he, I ſee nb occaſion for this. 
* Our. converſation. en the ſubje& you 
«© come to talk of, can be but 
Werte ae end bur too minutes, 
Fir Charles 
allo * . Mr. Bagen- 
1 * 9 I» 


oat 55.2.4 geritleman entered; and 
ink ſet before him. He 
— in ſhort hand, and read it to the 
gentlemen; and Sr Charles, as. it was 
to be tranſcribed for Sir Hargrave, de- 


— Winne, 
fame nigbt. 


em v "Ti ) | 
A "CONFERENCE BETWEEN 81K 
CHARLES / GRANDISON, BART, 
AND JAMES /BAGENHALL,' ESQ. 


Sta. Cu. You have told me, Mr. 
ve's demand. 
Have you ſeen, Sir, the anſwer I re- 
turned to his letter? 
Ma. BAGENHALL. I have, Sir. 
2 Cu. And do you think, there 
other, or farther ? 
— It is not, Sir Charles, ſuch 
2 A gentleman can fit down 
Sin Cn. Do ive that as 
— mere, Mr. Bagendall - 4 
n 
Ma. B. As Sir ve's, Sir. 
And I believe it would be the opinion 
man of honour. 
' "On Man of honour ! Mr. Ba- 
genhall, A man of honour would 
= given che occaſion which has 
t and me, Sir, into a 
know — of each other. Laſked 
the TR: Gng there could be 
one in this debate. 
Mx. L 4 I meant not 
dur there hbuld be H | 
Sin Cn. Pray, Sir, let me aſk y 
Gd you” know the ay) Og 0 
8 0 vials 
ena 4 pe dr 
- 5 $57 ir; V ©: kr 1 ; 01 rf 
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Mx. B. Sir Hargrave, I believe, has 
12 


ig 
1 Cn. He Wade 
opinion of himſelf, if 3 
beft he could do for her, 
do her honour —i, p 
down. —{(Repeatin 44 de aa to 
writer, that he mi 5 ts 
Sin Ca. But 


Sir Charles, to make 3 A 8 


Nun Cn. 1 then will r 
r Alber de 80 
Hargrave's letter. all ſend him n 
other. I bag Jour papd, Mr. Ba- 
genhall, I meat not a diſreſpect to 


yo 
Ma. B. No ather, Sir Charles! 


Six Cu. Since he ie 00 ſee what this 


gentleman writes, pray put down, Sir 
that I fay, the ane nn # ooo u 
is ſuch a one as he ought to be ſatisfied 
with; ſuch a one as becomes a man of 
honour to ſend, if he thought fit to ſend 
;z and ſuch a one as a man 3 wa 
0 as Sir ve acted 
man of virtue and honour, ought s bad 
thankful bios you 2 thats 
Sir? 
orb [ have, Sir, i leaſe; 
IR CH. Write af 1 
that I ſay, Sir Hargrav 5 
lad, if he war. ans no — 'of this 
rom the lady's natural friends: that, 
however, I Gan rid hid him of all ap- 
henſions of that nature; for that T 
fal conſider the lady as under my pro- 
tection, with regard to any conſe- 
quences that may naturally follvy 
what happened on Hounſlow Heath. 
That I ſay, I ſhall neglect no E 
call to protect —— but t his 
call upon me to meet him, can ju 120 
a one as my own heart can 
and that it is _ e to obey 
inſolent ſummons 


ing.—And yet what is is this, jo, Mi Fol þ 


genhall, but repeating what I wrote! 
Mx. B. You are warm, Sir Charles, 
Six Cn. Indeed I am not: I ad 

. earneſt, As Sir Hargrave is to be 


ſhewn what paſſes, An 


othermiſe I why Be. 


you, Mr. Bag d | 
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end z ue bo 812 16H UC A. . 
Ms, B. Will you name your own 
ume and place, Sir Charles? 

Siz Cy. To do what? 


Mx. B. To meet Sir H ve. 


Sin Cn. To do him good To do 


good to my bittereſt enemy, I would 
meet him. Let him knew, that il reti 
axcry Jong letter, hecauſe I would dif. 
charge my mind of all T thought ne- 
wy to ſay on the occaſion 
MR. B. And you have no other an- 
tek to return? Safe to 26:90 tr 
SIR CH. Only this—Let Sir Har- 
grave engage himſelf in a like unwor- 
thy enterprize; and let the lady, as 
this did, claim my protection; and I 
will endeavour to give it to her, al- 
though Sir Hargrave were ſarrbunded 
by as many men armed, as he has in 
his ſervice; that is to ſay, if a legal re- 
dreſs were not at hand: if it were, I 
hold it not to be a point of bravery to 
mſult magiſtracy, and to take upon 
myſelf to be my own judge; and, as 
it might happen, another man's execn- 
tioner. 5 
- Mg. B. This is nobly ſaid, Sir 
Charles: but ſtill Sir. Hargrave had 
not injured you, he fays, And as I 
had heard you were a man of an excel- 
Jent ch r, and know Sir Hargrave 
to be a man of courage, I took it into 
my head, for the prevention of miſ- 
chief, to make a propoſal in writing to 
the lady, whom Sir Hargrave loves as 
his own ſoul; and if ſhe come into 
It — | 
Six Cn. A ftrange propoſal, Mr: 
Bagenhall. Could you ja xc any 
thing from it? 
M. B. Why not, Sir Charles? 
She is diſengaged, it ſeems. I preſume, 
Sir, you do no not mtend to make court 
to her yourſelf ? 
Six CH. We are inſenfibly got into 
a parley, upon a ſubject that will not 
bear it, Mr. Bagenhall. Tell Sir Har- 
ve—or write it down from my lips, 
ir, (ſpeaking to the writer) that I 
with him to take time to enquire after 
my character, and after my motives in 
refuſing to meet him on the terms he 
As me to fee him. Tell him, that 
I-have, before now, ſhewn an inſolent 
man, that I may be provoked: but 
that, when I have been fo, I have had 
the happineſs to chaſtiſe fuch a one 
without murdering him, and without 
giving any advantage over my own life, 
4 his ſingle arm. | 


— — 
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ede . gages Þ mid hig n 
Mx. B. Inis in great talking, Sir 
Charles; © © © 12 | 
SIR Cn. It is, * And 
I ſhould be ſorry to have been put upon 
it, were T not in hape, that it may 
lead Sir Hargrave to ſuch! enhuiries 
as may be for his ſervice, as much as 
iner acolinill3 e bit et 
Mx. B. Ewifh; that two fach ſpi- 
rits were better acquainted with each 


#4 \ 


other, -or that Sir ve had not 
fuffered ſo much as he has done, bath 
in perſon and mimd; . 3 


Six Cn. 1 this tend 
to, Mr. B ? Look upon 
a5» dete: and the more, — 
ing ſaid, you were ſolreitous to prevent 
farther miſchief; or I ſhould not have 
faid fo much to ſo little purpoſe. And 
once more, I muſt refer to my letter, 

Mx. B. — admire you for 

ur ſpirit, Sir. But it is amazing ts 
ry — boch ſpirit en e. 
fuſe to a gentleman the fatis faction 
which is demanded of him. 

Sm Cn. It is owing to my having 
fone ſpirit, that I can, fearleſs of con- 
* wrongs, refaſe what you call ſatis- 
faction to Sir Hargrave, and ro 
fearleſs of inſult upon my refulal, I 
conſider myſelf as a mbrtal man; I 
can die 'but oneez once I muſt die; 
and if the cauſe be fuch as will juſtify 
me to my own heart, I, for my own 
ſake, care not whether my life be de- 
manded of me to-morrow, or forty 


years hence. —But, Sir, ing to 
the writer) let not 4. l 
now ſaid, be tranſcribed from your 
notes: it may to Sir Hargrave 
oſtentatiouſſy. I want not that any 
thing ſhould be read os hewn to him, 
that would appear like 3 
quence to myſelf, except for Sir Har- 
ve's own fake. 

Mx. B. I beg that it may not be 
ſpared. If yon ate capable of 
as you ſpeak; by what I have 
of you in the affaw on Hounſlow 
Heath; and by what I have heard 
you in this converſation; and te of 
you; I think you a wonder of a man; 
and ſhould be glad it were in my power 
to reconcile you to each other. 

Six CH. [ could not hold friemdflup, 
Mr. Bagenhall, with a man that hav 
been capable of acting as Sis Har 

ve has ated by innocent 
felpleſs young lady. ren 
the terms on which I can take N 
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SIR CHARLES 


hand, wherever I meet him, a man to 
whom I can have no malice : theſe 
are they That he lay at the door of mad 
and violent paſſion, the illegal attempt 
he made on the beſt of women: that 
he expreſs his ſorrow for it; and, on 
his knees, if he pleaſes, (it is no diſ- 
grace to the Sroudeft man to kneel to an 
injured lady) beg her pardon; and 
confeſs her clemency to be greater than 
he deſeryes, if the give it, 

Ma. B. Good, !— Shall that 
be tranſcribed, Sir Charles? 

% $12 CH. By all means: and if Sir 
Hargrave is a man that has in his heart 
the feaſt ſpark of true magnanimity, he 
will gladly embrace the opportunity of 
ating accordingly :—and put down, 
Sir, that ſorrow, that contrition, is all 
the atonement that can be made for a 


perpetrated evil. 
A faithful narrative. 


HENRY Cors. 
FEBRUARY 27. 


Does not your r my Lu- 
cy, now you have (as I ſuppoſe 
you have) this paper? And do not the 
countenances of every one of my re- 
rered friends round you, [Pray look] 
hine with admiration of this excellent 
man? And yet you all loved him be- 
fore: and ſo you think I did. Well, 
I can't help your thoughts!—But I 
hope I mall not be undone by a good 
man ! 


You will imagine, that my heart 
was a little agitated, when I came to 
tead Mr, Bagenhall's queſtion, Whe- 
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ther Sir Charles intended to make court 
to me himſelf? I am ſorry to tell you, 
Lucy, that I was a little more affected 
than I op. to be. Indeed, I ſhall 

a look-out, as call it, upon my- 
FIT To ſay Auch, Taid 28 be 
per at that place, and was afraid to read 
the anſwer made to it. When I took 
it up, and read what followed, I might 
have ſpared, I ſaw, my fooliſh little 
tremors. See how frank I continne to 
be: but if you come not to this para- 
graph before you are aware, you need 

ot read it to my uncle. 

Mr. Bagenhall went away ſo much 
pleaſed with'Sir Charles, (as he owned) 
that Mr. Reeves. encourages me to 
hope, ſome way may be found to pre- 
vent farther miſchief. Yet the con- 
dition, which Sir Charles has propoſed 
for my forgiving the wretch—Upon 
word, my dear, I defire not to ſee Sir 
Hargrave either upon his knees or upon 
his feet: I am ſure I could not ſee him 
without very violent emotions. His 
barbarity, his malice, his cruelty, have 
impreſſed me ſtrongly : nor can I be 

lad to ſee the wretch with his diſ- 
gured mouth and lip. His lip, it 
ſeems, has been ſewed up, and he wears 
a great black ſilk patch upon the place. 

I can't find that Sir Charles has heard 
from the exaſperated man, ſince Mr, 
Bagenhall left him yeſterday. 

hope nothing will happen to over- 
cloud to-morrow : I propoſe to my- 
ſelf as happy a day, as, in the preſent 
ſituation of things, can be given to 


your 
HARRIET BYRON, 
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LUCY SELBY. # 


Ss. „Eb. NIGHT, MARCH 1. 
R. Fowler ſet out yeſter- 
day for - Glouceſterſhire, 
where, be has an eftate. 
He propoſes to go from 


| the worthy, Sir . 
He Ke paid a viſit Mr. N and de- 

him to preſent, to me his beſt 
wiſhes and . He declared, that 
he could not poſſibly take leaye of me, 
though he doubted not but I would 


receive him with Arcen 8, as he called . 


it. But it was that which cut him to 
the heart: ſo Kind, and fo cruel, he 
. aid, he could not bear it. 


I hope poor Mr. Fowler will be 


more happy than I could make him. 

Mechinke 7 could bave been half- 

glad to have ſeen him before he went : 

and yet but half-glad; ſince, had he 

ani ned. concern, 1 ſhould have 
ne 

e now, my dear, an account of 


s paſſed this WY. in A* lame , 


There were at Sir 
Jon's, beſides Lord an y L. the 
fn" Lord Gr, one of Mitt Grandi- 
WN 13 Mr, Everard 
n;. N Emily Jervois, a 
g r t fourteen, a ward 


* thence to Caermarthen, to 


di- p 


Vine; of whom more be DR by 
Sir Charles conducted us; into wo 


drawing-room adjoining to the 1 


room; where gh Were his two I 

They received my, couſins and 

with looks of low. wow 

ſt will tell you, 1 Sir chi 
© your company before I preſent 


* to you. Lord e 
AS 


et him as ſuch and love 
0 Arent huſband 
ady L 1 round 
if the phe You 


her, 48 1 
ther's a all. of, oY dard. * 


verard Grazdiſoy, ocoodied 
6," oy 2 ſprightl y wry, * 'Fle i 


Ds will no 


"x 0 barony rh thing 


© he is, 
© much i love A 1 2 certain out 
E „ 55 he d x ih 2 Wi 
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4 . %ir Charles? © t&wn. She Ming. 
97 5 8 C Wia 1 BAT leave” 4 Sr A e * 
„Lord G th he. ſudgmant 'of Mi 4 N50 Segen Yi ode, 
115 


4 Far th yron. Ladies can better fa t. i ndiſon 
fon Nd fee "ar ee a „ 
— can. harles, which Was Ve d 2. 


6 Dr. Bartlett you'll alſo fee. "I is — eyes; for I gueſſed what it ub 
© learned, prudent, humble. You Whether he had heard any thing far. 
© read his heart in his countenance the ther of Sir Hargrave. 
© moment he ſmiles upon you. Your Don't be anxious, ſaid Sir Charles, 
* grandpapa, Madam, had fine curl- I“ All mpſt _ People, long uſed 
6 — Gly ver hair, had he not? The to error, don't, without — Lemay 
moment I heard that you owed obli- * ſubmit to new methods of proceed. 

. to your grandfather's care and ing. All muſt be well.” 

eligkt in you, I figured to myſelf Sir Charles, ſtepping out, —_ 
© that he was — ſuch a man, habit in with him Miſs Jervois. The gen 


©-xxexpteds)7 yo father (was note! lem yep 
* Ades Ban, 1 ink. When T have hosten ſaid TSR ; comb. 


© friends — we I have a ſtrong deſire atience of this young lady to pay 
© to pleaſe, I always endeavour to treat * reſpects to Mits Byron.” 

© them with Dr. Bartkt's company. He. preſented her to us : © This dear 
* He has but one fault; ” ſpeaks too Fr is my Emily.— Allow me, Ma. 
C 192959 bot 1575 he 1 % peak Te dam, whenever Miſs Grandiſon ſhall 


» 1797 be 0 © be abſent, clan for her the bene - 
y Pad eryois $. nd an * fit of your inſtruction, and your ge. 
e I& vicl. Het Fi 5 er was 4 good #. neral r ge, a ſhe ſhall ap- 


of py in his nuptlals. ear worthy of it.. 
1 ey Py Fares 8 N here are not many en my Lucy, 
Tae Vi At F 5 185 e N aß make . compliment 2 
7 ew > My. filet faves, her. tad y, whthonr rob 25 ord at eaſt, de 
#[gve bet” Phe ok ake, as > ll e aan en hte 
* For i Fi „he has a Ftegt e A Wes 4 polite l- 
188 9 5 n the hay WH 1 
to lebover lit e which | er I falgedt 6 lady; and told 
Foo” e vr lot. He was 5 1 r 4539 of embracing 
e 1 ot 22k | em A chat Thodld « of, þ 


1 ho temp f to her fav 
e FE: 1 5 happy pig iſs E 5 ieh 18 7 185 7 65 gi 
bp! "wi \ 0 ing, if e bring, if 5 She Is tall tet, and 
Ow zi er e Heeg 
age 8f Bi wife e Im is pret weet- 
4 Se hy 11 Few 4 F; n 0 e 
account of o 6 des $ e van 
* eder . if if mf 15 th mae ſaw her 


was ſure, * 

„Well, wt "© latte, is an ya 8 i delig e 1 
1 pling bn hints of Emily" $ 1 She m ade me two or t 

4 95 tr er an intereſt in Miſs Sa antl, had not Sir C 


745 ns fays r, and to ke” they min ded' fer to e, I ſhould have 
OY Ts 0 eaſy to 1 0 -$ dein! n highly taken with her. — 
W 755 ily 6 Finns LN OP pplſeffon.in 1 iſs randifon enteted,” ©U ny 
h 9555 W's ' 4% % 142 W or 9 I can Uh the 
i r whole fo Jon aid he.: *to*Know 
5 55 1 0 . "Me "tins, Jet ys * woman i England is under 


oh juſt to fa ok th { dem "om og yet, to | 
LEI ET 


"he 8. to h Aue And 


— Char. 2 ; ina * Hant eg. as he ſeem- 
py $ vel to re ll he ad hex his comp! 
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to be heard, . H 8 Yet iſon, as, 
is ſoul, tha re 
hs | Ae can't tell wh 
Did I not tell you, that you would 
i ay fo, Sir?“ ſazd Miſs Grangiſon 
did not like the gentleman t — 
ter for what I had heard of him: but, 
haps, ſhould, have been leſs indif- 
34, to his compliment, had I not 


fore been acquainted with My. Gre- 
15 . Fenwick. and Sir Har ye 
ollexfen. IN. men of this eaſt, 
think, ſeem all alike. Poor creatures 
how from my heart—but, indeed, now 
that I have the honour to know theſe 
two ſiſters, 1 deſpiſe m/e En 
Sir Charles, addreſſing himſelf tomy 
couſins and me, Now, ſaid he, that 
1 couſin 8 nnd 2 
rtunity to introduce himſelf ; 
„A that 2 preſented my ward 
tta you; we will, if you pleaſe, fee 
12 Lord L. Lord G. and Dr, 
ett, are %s 
He led my 2 Reeves into the 


ng · room. | 

Lord L. addreſſed us with great po- 
liteneſs. | | 

After Sir Charles had preſented the 
doctor to my couſins, he reſpectfully 
took my hand: Were there fifty 
„ladies here, my good Dr. Bartlett, 
* whom. you had never ſeen before, 
* you would, I am ſure, from the cha- 
' rater you have had of Miſs Byron, 
* be under no difficulty of reading that 
# er in this young lady's face.— 
* Miſs Byron, behold, in Dr, Bartlett, 
© another grandfather !* a 

I reverence,” ſaid I, good Dr. 
Bartlett. I borrow Sir Charles's 
thought: the character he has given 
* you, Sir, is ſtamped in your coun- 
* tenance. I ſhould have venerated 
* you where-ever I had ſeen you.“ 

The gentleman has ſuch a truly ve- 
terable aſpect, my Lucy, I could not 
kelp ſaying this. 

dir Charles's goodneſs, Madam, 

he, as it ever did, prevents my 
wiſhes, I rejoice to ſee, and to con- 
* Fatulate a new ſiſter reffored, as I 

will call it in the language of Miſs 
* Grandiſon, to the beſt of families. 
uſt then came in a ſervant, and 
a d to Sir Charles. Shew the 
8 ſaid Sir Charles, into 
© be drawing - room, next the ſtudy,” 


Mr 


rn Fl. $0. of 


« Grandiſon came up to me, and, 


4 5 | ' 7 51 
id many filly. thisgs, I thought ther 
75 2 . * Hg mY 
Mr. Reeves ſoon” after was ferit for 
255 by Sir Cbarles, I did not like his 
looks on his returůl. wy 


Dinner being ready to be ſe: 
apd Sir Charles, who was fill wi 
e gentteman, Tummoned to it, 
defired we would walk down, and h 
would wait upon us by the time we 
yere ſeated, 4 i 
© Some new trouble,” thought 1, of 
© whick I am the cauſe, * 54 1 

Preſently came in Sir Charles, un 
ſectedly ſmiling and ſerene.— G 
© bleſs you, Sir!' thought I—His Wok 
pleaſed me better than my conſin's. 

But, my dear, there is 2 
going forward that I cannot get out o 
my couſin, I hoped I ſhould when I 
got home, The gentleman, to whom 

ir Charles was called out, was cer- 
tainly that Bagenhall. Mr. Reeves 
cannot deny that. I Med it was, by 
Sir Charles's ſending in for Mr. Reeves. 
It muſt be about mne. 

We had ſeveral charming converſa- 
tions. Sir Charles was extremely en- 
tertaining: fo unaſſuming, ſo lively, 
ſo modeſt! It was alfo delightful to 
ſee the attention paid to him by the 
ſervants, as they waited at table. They 
watehed every look of his. I never 
ſaw love and reverence ſo agreeably 
mingled in ſervants faces in my life. 
And his commands were delivered to 
them with ſo much gentleneſs of voice 
and aſpect, that one could not but 
conclude, in favour of both, that they 
were the beſt of ſervants to the beſt of 
maſters. _ 

Mr. Grandifou was very gallant in 
his ſpeeches to me; but very uncivit 
with his eyes. 

Lord L. faid but little ; but what he 
did ſay, deſervedly gained attention. 

Every body reverenced Dr, Bartlett, 
and was attentive when he fpoke ; and 
would, I dare fay, on his own account, 
had not the maſter of the houſe, by the 
regard he paid him, engaged every 
one's veneration for bim. Many of 


the queſtions which Sir Charles put to 


him, as if to inform himſelf, it was 


evident he could himſelf have anſwer- 


ed: yet he put them with an air of 


teachableneſs, if I may fo expreſs my- 


ſelf; and received the doctor's anfwers 


to them with as much fatisfaction, 85 


if he were then newly enlightened 
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em.—Ab, my Luey! you imagine 

dare ſay, that i aa 1111 Lol 

othing in my eyes this his polite 
be. ite, and a polite 
nefs that had dignity in it, ſhewed that 
the fine gentleman and the clergymatt 
were not ſeparated in Dr, Bartlett; — 
Pity .they would be in "any, 'of the 
bern 
© Sir Charles gave Lord G. an oppor- 
tinity to ſhine; by leading the diſcourſe 
into circumſtances, and details, h 
Lord G. could beſt recount, My lord 
has been ,a traveller. He is à con- 
noiſſeut in Aritiquities, and in thoſe 
parts of. nic knowledge, 1 4 a woman, 
call it, with Which the Royal Society 


here, and the learned and polite of 


other nations,” entertain themſelves, 
Lord G. appeated to advantage, as 
Sir Charles managed it, under the aw- 
ful cye of Miſs Grandiſon. Upon 
my word, Lucy, the makes very tree 
with him. I whiſpered her, that ſhe 
did— A very Miis Howe, ſaid I. 
To a very Mr. Hickman, re- 
whiſpered ſne.— But here's the dif- 
« ference: I am not determined to have 
Lord G. Miſs Howe yielded to her 
* mother's' recommendation, and in- 
© tended to marry Mr. Hickman, even 
© when ſhe uſed him worſt. One time 
© or other, (archly continued ſhe the 
whiſper, holding up her fpread han 
and with a countenance of admiration 
my Lord G. is to ſhew us his col- 
< leCtion of butterflies, and other gaudy 
s infefts: will you make one? | 
Of the gaudy inſets?” whiſperedT, 
« Fie, Harriet — One of the party, 
© ycu know, I muſt mean. Let me 
© tell you, I never ſaw a collection 
© of theſe various inſects, that I did 
* not the more admire the Maker of 
them, and of all us inſets, what- 
ever I thought of the collectors of 
© the minute ones.—Another word 
* with you, Harriet — Theſe little 
- 32 ſtudies may do well enough 
* with perſons who do not want to 
* be more than indifferent to us ; but 
do you think a lover ought to take 
* hi — in the painted wings of 
© 2 butter 97 hen a fine lady has 
* made herſelf all over butterfly to at- 
tract him: — Eyes off, Sir Charles 0 
for be looked, though ſmilingly, yet 
earneſtly, at us, as we whitpezed, be- 
hind the counteſs's chair; who heard 
what was ſaid, and was pleaſed with it, 


GI85%9 LETTER Mn, 8 
91 1 141 1 » b 
Miss BYRON, "x, conTixuatrids, 


rubber MorniTNG, MAR, 2, 
' Shiduld have told you that Miſs 
L Grandiſon did the fonoups of the 
table; and 1 will go round it; far f 
know you expect 1 thould. But 1 
hive nat yet done with Lord G. Poor 
man! he is exceffively in love, I ſer 
that. Well he may. What man 
would not with Miſs Grandiſon | Y 
is ſhe too ſupertar; I think. © + 
What can'a woman do, who, is ad- 
dreſſed by a man of talents inferior to 
her own? Muſt the throw away her ta- 
lents ? Muſt ſhe hide her light under a 
buſhel; purely to do credit to the man? 
She cannot pick and chuſe, as men 
can. She has only her negative; and, 
if the is deſirous to oblige her friends, 
not always that. Yet it is ſaid, wo- 
men muſt not encourage fops an 
fools. They muſt encourage men o 
ſenſe only. And it is well ſaid. But 
what will diey do, if their lot be caſt 
only aoag ee if the men of 
ſenſe do not offer themſelyes? And 
pray, may'I not aſk, if the taſte of 
the age, among the men, is not dreſs, 
equipage, and oppery? Is the cultiva- 
tion of the mind any part of their 
ſtudy? The men, in ſhort, are funk, 
my dear; and the women but barely 
ſwim, 12 
Lord G. ſeems a little too finical in 
his dreſs. And yet I am told, that 
Sir Walter Watkyns outdoes him in 
foppery, What can they mean by it, 
when Sir Charles Grandiſon is before 
them? He ſcruples not to modernize a 
little; but then you ſee, that it is in 
compliance with the faſhion, and to 
avoid ſingularity; a fault to which 
reat minds are perhaps too often ſub- 
jet, though be is ſo much above it. 
I want to know, methinks, whether 
Sir Charles is very much in earneſt in 


©» 


- 


his favour to Lord G. with regard to 


Miſs Grandiſon. I doubt not, if he 

be, but he has good reaſons for it. 
Were this vile Sir Hargrave out of 

my head, I could ſatisfy myſelf about 


twenty and twenty things, that now 


and then I want to know. : 

Miſs Jervois behaved very diſcreetly. 
With what pleaſure did ſhe hang ＋ 
every word chat fell from the Wa 


Larger 77 
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2 Sie 5 ny and — avs mens, to a woman wh» Geol 
Poor girl! ; ty her, were, Rappen to haye a ſtroj 55 mi 
; £7 0 his, would Mc. Grandiſon e! But 


Nenſibly to ſuffer her 4 Bay 


or |, Tndeed, I pity every body who 
is hopeleſs ly in love. te 
Now don't ſhake your head, my um- 
del Did I not always s piey Mr. Orme: 
on Mr. Fowler? — Von know I did, 
Mit Jervois- had a ſmile ready for 


pt am implicit, 


every one; but it was 
a childiſh ſmile. It diſtinction in 
it; (and ſhewed intelligence. Upon the 
hate, ſhe ſaid little; and heard all 
that was ſaid with attention : and hence 


" a very difcreet young 


- But I thought to have done with the 
men firſt ; here is Mr. Grandiſon 
hardly mentioned; who, yet, in his 
own opinion, was not the laſt of the 
men at table. 2 S434 
os Grandiſon, is a man of, mid- 
ſtaturez- not me in m 
2 but ſo near bei — 
knows him, for thinking himſelf fo: 
becauſe. he is liable to make greater 
mes Bos that. 1 ' H ad Chad 
He dreſſes ily too. He js at 
the head of — as it ſeems, 
be thinks; but, however, is one of 
phe > be it _ He 
13 A great uenter o arawings-- 
room; of - nee of public-ſpec- 
n —— 
vor opera, He dances, 9 
; and values himſelf on all 
three qualifications : and yet certainly 
bas ſenſe; but is not likely to improve 
it much; ſince he ſeems to be ſo much 
afraid of ſuffering in the conſequence 
ke thinks himſelf of, that whenever 
vir Charles applies himſelf: to him, 
upon any of his levities, though but 
by the eye, his conſciouſneſs, however 
mild the look, makes him ſhew an un- 
ealmeſs at the inſtant. He reddens, 
kts in pain; calls for favout by his 
eyes and his quivering lips; has, 
wtwithſtanding, a ſmile ready to turn 
into a laugh, in order to leſſen his own 
{eability, ſhould he be likely to ſuffer 
in the opinion of the company: but 
8282 ſhews his conſciouſneſs 


eriority to the man, of whoſe 


Ale or animadverſions he is ſo very 


Werchenſive. 


he values himſelf upon his havin — 
ſerved his liberty. * a 
I believe there are more batchelors 
now in England, by many thouſands, 
han were a few. years ago: and, pro- 
bably, the numbers of them (and of 

gle women, of courſe) will every 


year increaſe. The luxury of the age 
will account a good deal for this; and 
the turn our ſex take in an-domeſti- 


cating themſelves, for a good deal 
more. But let not thoſe worthy youn 
women, who may think themſelves d 
tined to a ſingle life, repine over-much 
at their lot; lance, poſſibly, if they have 
had no lovers, or having had one, two, 
or three, have not, found a huſband, 
they have had rather a miſs than a loſs, 
as men go. And let me here add, that 
I think, as matters ſtand in this age, 
or indeed ever did ſtand, that thoſe Wo- 
men who have joined with the men in 
their infolent ridicule of old maids; 
ought neyer to be forgiven : no, though 
Miſs Grandiſan ſhould be one of 
ridiculers, An old maid may be an 
odious character, if they will tell us, 
that the bad qualities of the perſons, 
not the maiden fate, are What _ 
mean to. expoſe: but then they mu 
allow, wed there _ 2 of 
twenty; even that Are i 
dowy and wives of all ages and com- 
plexions, who, in the abufive ſenſe of 
the words, are as much old maigs, as 
22 particular of that claſs of fe- 
8. 4 a » I; 
But a word or two more concerning 
Mr. Grandiſon, | 4 4 
He is about thirty-two. He has 
had the glory of ruining two or thtee. 
women. Sir Charles has reflored him 
to a ſenſe of ſhame [All men, I hope, 
are born with it;] which a few months 
ago he had got above. And he does 
not now entertain ladies with inſtantes 
of the frailty of individuals of their 
ſexz which pany are tog apt, encou- 
ragingly, to at; when I am very. 
much miſtaken, if every woman-would 
not find her. account, it ſhe wiſhes her- 
ſelf to be thought well of, in diſeou- 
raging every roliettion that may have a 
tendeticy to debaſe or-expoſe the ſex in 
— How can a man be ſuffered 
boaſt of his vileneſs : to one —_ 


— — — — — 


th4 SI CHARUEES "GRANDISON? 


* . —＋ ef another, without a 
ke, that ſhould put it to the proof, 

whether the boaſter adj or was e, 
paſt bluſhing. 

- Me,"Otdndifon is "dag to ve 
hurt his fortune, which was very con- 
fiderable, by his free living; and an iteh 
of gaming to eure him ef which, Sir 
Charles encourages kim to give him 
bis company at Dy ork He 

ertanff has underſtanding enough to 
know how to value the favour; for he 


. 6whs to Mifs Grandiſon, that he both 


loves and fears him; and now and then 
tells her, that he would give the world, 
if he had it, to be able to be juſt what 
Sir Charles is! Good God H at other 
times he has broke out, What an 
© odtous creature is a'rake! + how I 
© hate myſelf, when I contemplate the 
4 elelces of this divine brother of 
« yours 

71. — 12 nothin ingof ir Charles in 
s pf 7 You; know, my Lucy, 
will — pnvs for my forbearance. 
Lady L. and Miſs Grandiſon, were 


the graces of the table. 60 lively, ſo 


ſenſible, ſo frank, ſo polite, ſo 
Kkumoured, what 'honotir'do they nd 


their brothier refle& back on the me- 


mory of their mother | Lady Grandi- 
ſon,-it ſeems, was an excellent woman. 
Sir Thomas was not, I have heard, 
quite unexceptionable. How uſeful, 
if ſo, are the women in the ter, as 
well as 65 . nts — 
ere erform their duty! 
And what have woe, who do not * 
anſwer for, to God, to their children, 
and even 2 Whole Ex, for the 
contempts they bring upon it 
their — and, pertaps, vcd 
vagance; —_— if the the oe mind 'is 
not a&ive 0 it WI e be 
neh evi * N rags 

Dr. Bartlett I have already ſpoken 
of - How did he enliven the S A- 
non, whenever he bore * 7 in py 
So happy an elocution, ſo elear, fo juſt, 
ſo fold; his reaſoning! T with. I could 
rememberevery word he fard. ' 

Sir Cherie! obſerved” to us, before 
we ſaw him; that he was not forward 
to ſpeak: but, as I _ be threw 
the occaſions in his wa rpoſe to 
draw him out; and at ck! times, hat 
ke ſaid was , free, and unaffected; 
andwhenever fubje& Was concluded, 
de had done wich! it. HY modeſty, in 


r. wo 


ſhort, ads ith alway follow ruhe; 


2 16:4 4 ſubetx, as Ke" 
t do, be it What it would. 
bee ener nel uh the ae 


which he, dean, egg K. 


prayet- 
ancient P 
— 


0 Trou (malig Wi Amon. 


we J's by hom then, (theaning 

the Bun — illuminate 

© my mind, that my a Kions may be 
«agreeable to rurs an : 


And this T will think-6F; A Tucy, 
as often as my earl 4 for the fu- 
ture, ſhall be 1 | by chat gho- 


0 — ** 
wit r. 
2 r — — mod ; 
00 — and amrable tempers, an 
. yet! not oftentatious regard 
which they pared i — 
gard ſo creditable to the married 
clttſe them to be always treated in 
en of with'diftinftion, 
*But+I-believe, ran Ht a Kb. 
bling vein, I muſt you") the parti- 


culafe of one Cotyerſation ; in "which, 


mo aur done to Dr. Barts 

After Mid the e drewity 
me on obe ſide, by Both my hands, 
ſaid, Well, our other fiſter, our new- 
* found Bfter, let me know how you 
like us; Lam in pain jet you to — 
© not love us as well as you 


© Northamptonſhire — 40: 
- < You overcome me, Madam, with 
c goodneſs.” 

Miſs Grandiſon then comin — 
wards" us, Dear Miſs G 
7 1 1 

* in PF p your to no- 
© thing. I am jealous, Lady L. 
© don't think to rob me of my Ru- 
© riet's ble love, 'as you have 


© of Sir Charles's. 'T be beſt 
< fiſter here. But what was your fub- 
C. 2 ? Yet I Vill anfwer own. 

ueſtion, Some pretty ent, 
© F-fuppoſe; women to men. Wo- 
© men hunger and thirſt after compli 
„ments. Rather than be without 
© them, if no men are at hand to flat- 
„der us, we love to fay 2 — 
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Mr, Grandiſon game up— Mhat? 
biz there not another for r » 
ns Vexcd at hig interruption; It 
— Aer from ſaying 
ws hea with 41. 21 eee 
the world, ſaid Sir Charles, 
l Heart, 


« fay bas we 4 plac bare? 
: wW wi We e 
. 2 you 5 


— —— ſuch 
* company, how fhall Jever beywhat 
» mathe forweuld hs 


Gu. + pling = 
E ä . 


e baue e to 


e yg el % 15 ? Mir . * 98 
* yo as = joined Grandifo 
lr. 4 yg = fie time, * a ve SELLS 8 
55 e tenela, * berſklG er 
4 f a * &aid the — 

ami in 9 

be man. Don't) you how Sir Gatos 7* 1 — be thus leſt. 
* Deere 1 
5 e 
1 deb 
a g e — apptaling: te die Glace. 
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But, what, Sir Charles? (come, 
4 I had rather take my tue from — 
< than any: body; * ard the 
© which P. am to Alewed 
Only theſe, my ou 
c 12 be ſerious on ſerious ſubjes; 
ſo chearful-im- your ſeriouſneſs, 
o „Lien A upon you ; when you 
P can, at times, prefer the company 
© and converſation of Or. Bartlett, — 
is not a * of = man 
1 other 5 and; in Ry 
c Aand well in ki i nn a fn cor in 
chat of the gayeſt man or omen in 
W.tke world. i i won. warring 
-- *. Provided youre;-Gir-Chnrles, may 
C © be added to the doctor 8. | 
TMs: Grindifon, 
„ whenever: vou bh tirt : 
© We will: not opprefs/ ydu' with our 
„ ſubjeQs:. Our converſation thall be 


that of men, of rhearfit men. You © 


* ſhall lead chem and-Charige them at 
pleuſure The firſt moment Land T 
<xiliawatthifor it) that T mall zma- 
< giit-yowlto bs rd vortoenedtyy; I 
n rea od the ooH v ,ẽSn- band 
-<.yowhall leave us, andipurtoe your 


t Yiverfions; withoars Hueſtion. 


A You were-al indulgent to me, 
© Sir Charles, ſaid Mv.-\Gyardifsn'; ; 
— — — 2 
en nun 

* indulgence," aid 1 1 

Tea was preparing, Sir Charles took 
his: en dent nem Lell L who he 
ofet. its tallc of Scotland. ute 
-the-atcoubtumy>lordigavef:the + 2 
— es on that her 


e Arta guve to 
E andsifole e 


7 4 be dyed ſe hc -mentw 


rap #911] 85 11. — * 0 


A did Bir Char 
& dab u nat from. 2 Wor- 


thy : people; at you, my 461d, Have | 
given 3-4 relation — Next viſit 
vou make, (Charlbttey:Þ hope;-will 
E 
on as. 
e p'before.” 1 um 449% N 
2 Nou "wil; N Sir 
1 Charles. relations are 
d ta N iu: Lay 
* Böt, my n neo the allies 
* A 
— 


ur merit i Froki — 
3 Er wife ? 740 Fate you, my 
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Jord, that, iti all the countries I ht 
c in, I never ſaw finer 
< than T have ſeen in worms and 
in very = nations, though nx 

„ as | er varabers of them. 
"16 10 to be the 

a Gr heres ina Gram 
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— m cue, iy lord, 


90 Ttis n 
© that my ſiſter c Is herſelf yours.” 
. whifper 


he ing me, as I ſat be- 
and Miſs. ndiſpn, The 
t, worthieft hearts in the world, 
ee my Lord . 925 and my 


2818 con - 
«ſhip ro: eee 7 
* God: long continue to you tho fuck 
"—_ «24 of the vile Sir 
I wong Y ve 
ener 
I can tel „en How? "ſaid Mr. 
Grandiſon, g Nl 
„ You; Sir Charles, mall Te 
and Wide * with) iy > Scottiſh 
"Y & VIC 
I was vexed with myſelf for farting 
'T:cortld not gs 
- 1 DoPti-ybul Mink, Lucy, that Sir 


Charles made à very fiie-cortipliment 
co che Schttih ladies own ht 1 


at 


have hearck the e 
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4. and .ſo he 
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* body: but noboc 
+46 / hin; And Re, 
und fears y 
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Ait it be his day 90 eg 1 iis" 
* to fear. What a deuce{- 
* man's time be never ? "1 That 
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A Ane nid Sir Charles: — I tru 

A vot with a 2. ſecrets, Miss 
Fron.“ — . t 

he more ung See 

6 ;. Charles for you get but 98 e I 


com plained! of, y os Sir, 
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eee bo- 


—— 9 00 cada a 14 
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es. Will ſee 
gouf Hiotice, ge in 2854 12 


. — * {f#id* Sir Chatles to me. 
© HbiOharlotte s nothing leſs than 
—— dmen worthy of hers ; her 


the oue for it's 
iy re ITS it's vivacity, 


Byron, fſaid g ente, 
pra ſpare her not : T fee yo 

£ herlotte be afraid of . of fn.” 
—— —0 y 
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x bold do, 


x when I had 


bur cannot yet get 
*- reverence for bim. 
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0 or Þ am à p 
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een üekente ſenfibuliey?? - 
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than my Olaftotte © but 1 
* haye always taken too m nch'deliche 


£5 in your vivatlty, either to with® Wn 
expect 


you to rein t , 
2 acted by me like an eher 
t, Lady L. ho miſtalls her- 
if indulgent. You! pave me 
head for your ] . pleaſure; an 
got it, though you found 
tbe inconvenience, you choſe rather 
td bear it; than to take the pains to 
s — el n me—But Sir Charles, what- 
iy * he might have had when 


po was from us; 2 to ut 
tmſhed. - He grew not 
* fFrem year to yeat: His blaze dazzled 


up with us 


me; — I have tried over and over, 
ns better of my 


have not Arber love; ra- 
an what ſhe pleaſantiy calls 
have a much 
* worſe opinion of my oπ̃ ou] ỹõẽ̃ 


A behaviour; than of her merit.“ 
: wr k nothing. — * —— ; 
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* Your outward) behaviour, Sir 
les, cahnot be im fault,“ faid 
11 put 4 Jem wich my ſiſter 
Charlotte, in her opinion of w 
* tod, Phe i — 
This it; Sir 
t Het ounmtter obli- 
2 — return, 
&-buy with the 
1 
* 5 we leave, ſaid N Emily, 
ace crimſoned over with modeſt 
* — to ay; chat — that 


'Pihal ever have a reverameeg fu 
r guap- 


o ty ove; for: the 
: — es overſpread y tte nnd 
=D tacit acknowledgrzent, on my 
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© car the ob 


8 donn the 


My dear Dr. | Bartlet, 
ir Charles, from you; and from m 
tne thing ings 
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igh a manner, Don't Lucy? 
Bleſs me! what a deal of time have I 
waſted ſince. I came to town ?.. . I 24 
9 * 
great a at eve an 

1 1 before beheld 1 

Bffasiefactien, in mis 
looks diminutive and | r 


aching eye. Thus, my dear, "X 17 51 


be in a better world, if we are per- 


mitted to look back upon Le ara of 
our ſatisfactions in this... % 
I was aſked to give them 2 0 
the harpſichord after tea. 
diſon d. Come, come, to, prevent 
Tall excuſes, 1 will thew, you. ;the 
ray... r 1 25 ? 
„et it then: he,” Gd Ne, Gran 
diſon, Shakeſpeare s Curkπ]«G Nou 
© have mage ne enter with 2 
comparative ſhame into w et 
0 a Ohms ſomething li 2 


4 * 90 s 
Wall, ddt Gall, ed de 
3 Our poor coufia does 
not know What to "= with; ebf 
Y © when, vou are got a little out 
. 10 1047 ion 4 zor a> » 
2 That is not; fair, Charlattes* ſaid 
Sir Charles, It is not that ul 


Well, well, but I willigen the 


* good anam dis Cuckow, jo ee him 4 


Y- 

Sir -Charles-being a judge of muſick, 
11 — e ae e oe 
2 * 


* 2 ſaidi the kind ie 
tou „Iwill prepare yo iy little 
1 farther. When you ſee your. — 
Slider ers 0 wu, ö 
1 7 . 
. t. dovyn, p one 
Scarlatti's ada; which, n 
— to a fine hand, And 
ſurol y, for eben of her fing 
2 the elegance of her mauer, 
5 equalled. 
t 35:56ferred. to you, my Are 
. ho h 


wa Wo e 
ping 1 be 
them Þ to faxqur 2 ſome 


+ 7 Mit 


time me brei — 


iculacs gbagrecable 
7 re Muſick, : 2 ere W fun 


©. ſhe has heard you ſing ſeverai-ſongy 
© out of the Paſtoral, and out of how 
© of his fineſt oratorios. 
. © Came. come. hither, my 
d 8588 r his Ty 2 
* der's Feaſt my brother admire that, 
-I know; and fays/it is che nobleſ 
© compoſition th at, ever was: ed 


Nn; agd.us 3s. Knely, e 
ten. 


She made me ſit down öh the Mau- 
7 I; a know,* faid 1. . 2 
. D of — 
1 ari 


« tions. 238 Set re an- 


© ther, any one ſong muſt loſe 
1 1 by bang key onto 2 


k N on." aig 
Byron 

7 les , your. obligingngly, 2 
well as of ha 0 2 intitle you 
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7 not elevate, that Jo-not 
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one S vanity; 
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dea line allowed for. But you will 
err <.. hear what the fal is now, Let 
d my couſin - ues as tothe —_— © not ths ladies, however, nor the gen- 
of that 2 © tlemen within, know. any thing of 
with freſh RG foes help to tire the matter till all js over,” This is a 

Ian the more concerned, day devoted to pleaſure, But 


Ss © Jv» NTT] _  _” "EY 


* 


— my couſin himſelf. ſeems not eaſy ; 
but is in ion of hearing fome- 
rs — will either groe hirn belief, 


mt es V mould our friends take 


ves to keep us in the dark, 


to thoſe matters which it — 


us more to know, than NG tres? 
body elſe? There is a tend ſome 
times ſhewn on arduous- — in 
this reſpect, that gives as much 
2 we could receive from the m ws 
communication. And then, all 
the while, there is fo much ſtrength of 
mind and difcretion, ſuppoſed in the 
that knows an event, and ſuch 
weakneſs a Fo that * to be kept in 
ignorance, t—But I grow as 
as inpatient, Let me conchude, Pp 
F expoſemmyſelf to reproof for a petu- 
, hope is not natural to your 


HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER IM. 


MISS HARRIET BYRON, ro M185 
h LUYVCY SELBY, | 


N euvne nav ene, MAR. 2. 
ND what do you- think was the 
reaſon of Mr. Reeves 8 8 


A moſt alarming one. I am obli 
kim,” that he kept it from me, 
the uncertainty did not a little affect 


ms. Take account of it, as-it 
comes out. | | 
- Ttold you in my former, that the 
to whom: Sir Charles was ſent 

out, was Mr. Bagenhall; and that 
dir Charles had ſent in for Mr. Reeves, 
who returned to the company with a 
countenance" that I did not like ſo well 
— e Ino ome 
| minutes ot ” 
Reeves, 1 the occakon. 
. — 


Im, SA Ker, to me t9 


| 8 


© Mr. Reeves, know ſomething the 
© matter; and can ante Fer your Pr 


«.touſin,” 1015 
He thes Jed Mir. Reeves in to' Mr. 


Bagenkall. e 


© This, Sir, is Mr. Reeves, —Sir 
© Hargrave, in ſhort, Mr. Reeves, 
© amofi other demands that I cannot 
* comply with, (but which relate only 
to myſelf, and therefore need not be 


mentioned) anfiſts 2 an introduc · 


tion to Miſs Byron. He fays, the is 
0 ablolutely diſengaged—ls „Sir?“ 


1 anſwered my 


This | hav been = op 
Greville, Mr m, 
© others. 


© No one of them has ever met with 
* theſhadowofencouragement from my 
© couſin; She is abs ing any man 
in ſuſpenſe, hen ſhe is not in any her- 
« ſelf, Nothing has given her more 
© uneaſineſs than the number of her 
© admirers." 


2 * 
. 


— but 2 thoſe. 
6 2 are admitted to the honour of 
with her. But Sir Har- 


e 18 — * to Gar ie 7 — 


6 — Is there an rs Fo for Sit 
© Hargrave, who pleads his ſuffer 
for her; who vows his honourable 
6 —_— even 1 that he 
* ng to gain unman- 
4 and a s/to her for 
© the purity, as he calls it, of his be- 
« haviour to ber all the time Me was in 
© his hands—who makes very large 
offers of ſettlements—Ie chere 2 
© room to that Mifs Byron 
No, none at all, Sir Charles. 51 
© What! not to ſuve à fe, Mt. 
© Reeves?” ful Mr. B 
* Per vou mean mine Mrt Bagen 
* replied Sir 4 95 
——— not- be conftleted,/ 
© Hargravemeans his own, L will pro- 
« nounce that it is ſafe from any pre- 
4 medi tated reſontment of FN 
think Miſs Byron will þeay th 


Sir Hargrave, Mr *Rawver# x 
* preſume 
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4 E he interds to beg pardon of 
© her. Will ſhe conſent to receive a- 
* viſit from ban ?—But is not thus 
« wretched trifling, Mr. B all?' 

© You will remember, Sir Charles, 
© this is a propoſal of mine: what: I 
© hoped might be agreed to by Sir Har- 
grave; but that I was willing to con 
c ſult you before I mentioned it to 
£ him,” | 7-58: 0. WY _ | 

© I beg your pardon, Mr, Bagen- 
hall: I nowTretntember it.“ 

© If ever man doated upon a woman,” 
ſaid Mr. Bagenhall, it is Sir Har- 
grave on Niiſs Byron. The very 
methods he took to obtain her for a 
« wife, ſhew that moſt convincingly. 
« You will promiſe not to ſtand in his 
4 9 Sir ?? * | ga 5 
I repeat, Mr, Bagenhall, what 1 
© have — told you; that Miſs 
Byron, — Cen excuſe me, Mr. 
Reeves) is ſtill under y protect ion. 
If Sir Hargrave, as he ought, is in- 
clined to aſk her pardon; and if he 
can obtain it, and even upon his own 
terms, I ſhall think Miſs Byron and 
* he may be happier together, than at 
* preſent I can imagine it-poſſible, I 
am not deſirous ta be any way conſi- 
dered, but as her protector from vio- 
«* lence and infult; and that I cuil 
© be, if ſhe claim it, in defiance of a 
© hundred ſuch men as Sir Hargrave; 
* But then, Sir, the occaſion muſt be 
* ſudden: no legal relief muſt be at 


hand. I will not, either for an ad- 


verſary's ſake, or my own, be de- 
fed into a cool and premeditated ven- 
« geance,” 5 if 47 a 
* But, Sir Charles, Sir Hargrave 

s has ſome haxdſhips in this caſe. You 
s will not give him the ſatis fact ĩon of 
5 a gentleman; and, according to the 
“ laws of honour, a man is not antitled 
$ to be treated as a gentleman, who 
$ denies to one | 
Of whoſe making, Mr. Bagenhall, 

© are the laws of honour you mention? 
© Iown no Jaws, but the laws of Gop 
and my 1 But, to cut this 
matter ſhort, tell Sir Hargrave, that 
*\little a6" is the dependence a man of 
s honour gan have upon that of a man 
who has ated by an helpleſs woman 
5 as\ he ated by Miſe Byron, I 
* will alt with him in his own 
5 houſe to-morrow morning, if he 
5 contradicts it not, I will attribute 
to the mMalence of his paſſion for 


was out of breath 


SIR CHARTES GRAN DLSONA 


©, the lady, the 2 — 4 
„as guilty of. I wil 
© miſtaken enough to imagine, that he, 
ſhould make her amends by marriage, 
© if he could compel her band; and 
« will-truſt my perſon to his honbur, 
one ſervant only to Walk before his 
© doo, not to enter the houſe, to at- 
tend my commands, after our con- 
verſation is over. , My word, and, 
my ſword only, mall be my compa- 
© nion; but this rather, that I would 
not be thought to owe my ſafety to 
© the want of it, than in expectatzon, 
after ſuch confidence placed in him, 
to have occaſion to draw it in my own: 
defence. Aud pray, Mr. ae doo 
© hall, do you, his friend, he prefent; 
and any other friends, and to what 
number he pleaſes.” * | 
_ When I came to this place in m 
couſin's minutes, I was aſtoniſhed; | 
on ice. G3 
Mr. B all: was ſurprized; and 
aſked Sir Charles, if be were in earneſt. 
. © I would not be thought” à raſh 
man, Mr. Bagenhall. Sir. Hargrars 
© threatens me: I never avoid a threat - 
« ener. Vun ſerm to hint, Sir, that I 
© am not intitled to fair play, if I con- 
© ſent not to meet him with a murde- 


© rous intentions Wilt rt In inten- 


© tion I never will meet any man; 
© though 1 RN as much reaſon-tordy 
© on the ſkill of my-arm, as on the 
C _ of my cauſe, If ay of . 
©. hinted at, I am no more ſafe 
an aſlaſſiniin my bed-chamber, than 
© in Sir Hargrave's houſe. Sdmething 
© muſt be done by « man who refuſes 
« a challenge, to let a challenger ſee, 
© (ſuch is the world, ſuch is the guſ- 
© tom!) that he has -berrer motives 
than fear, for his refuſal. Iwill — 
« Sir Hargraye's honour to the fulleſt 
great deal; but that I will not be in- 
« ſulted, were hea prince“ 
And you really would have me 
I woyld, Mr. Bagenhall. Sit 
© Hargrave, I ſee, will not be ſatis- 
« fied, unleſs ſomething extraordinary 
© be done: and if I hear not from you, 
or from him, I will attend — 
© ten to- morrow morning, in an am- 
cable manner, to break at his own 
« houſe in Cavendiſh Square. * 


21 am in terror, Lucy, even in tran: 


cribing on 


., eee 
Nr. Nerrps, ſaid Sir * 
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eu undo me, if one word of this 
c x eſcape you, even to your 
1 wite," 8 | . 
Mr. Reeves ear that he might 
attend him to Sir Hargrave s. | 
© By no means, Mr. Reeves“. 
* u, Sir Charles, you appre- 
©] do not, Something, as I ſaid 
© muſt be done ; this is the ſhorteſt akd.. 
t beſt method to make all parties eaſy. 
Sit H ve thinks himſelf flighted. 
He may infer, if he pleaſes, in his 
& net deſpiſe a 
man, in wn TI can place ſuch a 
t cohfidence: Do you, Mt, Reeves, 
© return to company; and let no one 


t know the occaſion of your abſence, 


* br of mine, from it.“ 4 

I have told yon, my dear, what a 
difference. there was in dy x Igmnaner 
ef both, when each ſeparately entered 
the dining- room. And could this 
great man, (ſurely I may call him great) 
could he, in ſuch circumſtances, on 
his return, give joy, pleaſure, enter 
talament, to all the company, without 
the beg cauſe of ſuſpicion of what had 

ed? - 


Mr. Reeves, as I told you, ſingled 
dut Sir Charles in the evening to know 
what had paſſed after he left him and 
Mr. Bagenhall. Sit Charles acquaint- 
ed him, that Mr. Bagenhall had pro- 
to let him know that night ot in 
morning, how Sir Hargrave 


proved-of his intended viſit. * He has, 


* accordingly, ſigvified to me Alteady, 
kad Sir Cl fles, © that Sir Hargrave 
me.“ . LED 


Don't give yourſelf concern about 


the matter, Mr. Reeves. All muſt 
| md well. My intention is, not to 
, 3 miſchief, but to N it. 
y principles are better known 

* abroad, 5 are in England. I 
have been challenged more 


An once 


dy men who knew them, and thought 
from them. I 
to take ſome ex- 
$ to ſave myſelf from 


" © find their. ſafety 
have been oblige 

ty 1 

1 

" 


e 
8 


will attend, Sir 
© morrow morning. You will bear 
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Be not un on my account, 
© Mr. Retves, Does not Sir H 
value himſelf upon his fortune He 
© would be loth to forfeit it. His for- 
g tune 1s ay ſecurity, And am ! not a 


man of ſome conſequence myſelf? 


* 8 affair between us 1 5 


ill not therefore the caviſe juſt 


© nie, and condemn him? The man js 


turbulent; he is uncafy with him- 
© ſelf ; he Knows himfelf to be in the 
* wrong. And ſhall a ntan who re- 
* ſolves to pay a ſacred regard to laws 
divine and human, fear this Goth? 
* 'Tis time enough to fear, when, I 
* 175 be unjuſt, If you value my 
* friehdſhip, as 1 do yotirs, my good 
Mr, Reeves, proceeded he, I ſhall 
© be fure of your abiolute ſilence, I 
Hargrave'by ten to- 


from me, or ſce me at your own 
* houſe, by twelve,” _ 

And then it was, as Mr. Reeves 
tells me, that Sir Charles turned from 
him, to encourage ihe to give the com- 
pany a leſſon from Dryden's Alexan- 

er's Feaſt,” TRE 

Mr. Reeves went out in the morn» 
ing. My couſin ſays, he had been e- 
ceſſively uneaſy. all night. He now 
owns, he called in St. James's Square, 
and there breakfaſted with Lord and 
Lady L. Miſs Grandifon, Miſs Emi- 
ly, and Dr. Bartlett. Sir Charles 
went out at nine, in a chair, one ſer- 
vant only attending him: the famil 
knew not whithet, And his two Fog 
ters were fomenting a rebellion Pa 
him, as they humoroyſly called it, for 
his Keeping from them (who Kept no- 
thing from him) his motions, wheh 
they and my lord were together, and at 
bis houſe: but my lofd and Mifs Emily 

leaſantly refufed to join in it. Mr. 
Reeves told us, on his return, that his 
heart was fo ſunk, that they took great 
notice of his dejection. 
About three o'clock, juſt as Mr. 
Reeves was determined to go to St. 
James's Square again, and, if Sir 
Charles had not been heard of, to Ca- 
vendith Square, (though irreſolute What 
to do when there) the following bill 
was brought him from Sir Charles. 
After what I have written, does not 
Jour heart leap tor joy, my Lucy? | 


: 
— 


- 
* 


| 
i 
ö 


come billet came. 
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6 , | 
| HALF AN HOUR AFTER Te. 
C 1 do myſelf the honour of vi- 
A © ſiting Mrs. Reeves, Miſs Byron, 
© and you, at your uſual tea-time, if 
© you arg not engaged. I tell the la- 
© dies here, that thoſe who have leaſt 
© to.do, are generally the moſt buſy 
« pope in the world, I can therefore 
only anſwerable, on this viſit, for, 

Sir, your moft humble ſervant, 


© CHARLES GRANDISON., 


Then it was, that vehemently urged 

both by my couſin and me, Mr, Reeves 
gave us briefly the cauſe of his uneaſi- 
neſs. 

About fix o'clock, Sir Charles came 
in a chair. He was charmingly dreſ- 
ſed. I thought him, the moment he 
entered, the handſomeſt man I ever 
faw in my life. What a tranſportin 
thing mul it be, my LUCY to an af- 
fectionate wife, without reſtraint, witk- 
out check, and performing nothing 
but her duty, to run with open arms, 
to receive a worthy huſband, returning 
to her after a long abſence, or from 
an eſcaped danger How cold, how 
Joyleſs !—But no! I was neither cold 
nor joylels ; for my face, as I felt it, 
was ina glow; and my heart was rea- 
dy to burſt with congratulatory mean- 
ing, at the viſible ſafety, and hurt 
pron, of the man who had laid me 

efore under ſuch obligations to him, 
as were too much for my gratitude, 
O do not, do not tell me, my dear 
friends, that you love him, that you 
with me to be his. I ſhall be ready, 


if you do, to wiſh—T don't know what 


I would ſay: but your wiſhes were al- 
1 leaders of mine. 
s. Reeves having the ſame cauſe 


for apprehenſion, could wen. re- 


ſtrain herſelf when he entered the 
room. She met him at the door, her 
hand held out, and with ſu much emo- 
tion, that Sir Charles ſaid, © How 
« well, Mr. Reeves, you have kept 
« my ſecret! - Mr. Reeves told him 
what an uneaſineſs he had Iaboured 


under from the preceding evening; 


and how ſilent he had been, till his wel- 


Then it was, that both mx couſins, 
with equal freedom, congratulated 


him. I 
And Il tell yori how the fool, the 


maiden fool, looked and ated. He 
feet inſenſibly moved to meet him, 
while he was receiving the freer com. 
Tune of my couſins. I curtfed 

aſhfully; it, was hardly noticeable 
and, , becauſe unnoticed, I paid my 
compliments in a deeper curtſey. And 
then, finding my hand in his, when [1 
knew. not whether I had a hand or not 
I am grieved, Sir," ſaid I, to be 
© the occaſion, to be the cauſe And 
I ſighed for one reaſon, (perhaps you 
can gueſs what that was) and buſted 
for two ; becauſe I knew not what to 
ſay, nor how to look; and becauſe I 
was under obligations which I could 
not return, B's 

He kindly faved my farther confu- 
fion, by making light of what had 
afſed: and, leading me to a ſeat, took 

is place by me, 

May I aſk, Sir Charles?“ faid my 
couſin Reeves, and ſtopt. | 

© The converſation was too tedious, 
© and too various, to be minutely re- 
© lated, Mr, Reeves. But Sir Har- 
grave had, by Mr. Bagenhall's de- 
a Fre, got his ſhort-hand writer in 2 
© cloſet; and that unknown to me, 
* till all was over. I am to have a copy 
© of what paſſed. You ſhall ſee it, if 
© you pleaſe, when it is ſent me.— 
© Mean time, what think you of a 
* compromile at your expence, Miſs 
© Byron?” 1 | 

© I dare abide by every thing that 
Sir Charles Grandiſon has ſtipulated 
oo 

© It would be cruelty to keep a lady 
in ſuſpenſe, where. doubt will give hes 
pain, and cannpt end in pleaſure.— 
Sir Hargrave is reſolved to wait upon 
« you: are you willing to fee him.“ 

© If, Sir, you will adviſc me to ſee 
© him.” | 3 


4 adviſe nothing, Madam. Purſue 


0 N Mr. Reeves 1s ut 
* liberty to admit whom hie pleaſes 
© into his houſe ; Miſs Byron tv fee in 
6 1t, or whereioever ſhe is, om ſhe 
© pleaſes. I teld him my mind very 
P ticks : but 1 left him determined to 
« waiton you. I havercaton to be iert 
© he will behave very well. I ſhall bg 
© furprized if he does not in the hum. 


© bleſt manner aſk your pardon= and 
© yours, Mr. Reeves, and your lady 3, 


But if you have any apprehengop>, 
0 Nada, Cid , 27 wilt be regdy 
to attend you at five minutes notice, 

s betore 
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{ before he ſhall be admitted: to your. 
©preſence,” _ * 8 U 

It is very good; Sir,? Taid Mr. 
Reeves, to be ready to fayour Miſs 
« Byron with your countenance, on 
72 an occalion, But I hope we 
need not give you that le in 
+ this houſe,” oY Saw i 

Six Charles went away ſoon 
md Mr, Reeves has beck 9 
kimſelf ever ſince, with anſwering him 
wo abruptly, though he meant nothing 
dut the trueſt refpeRt. And yet as 
] have written it, on re-peruſal, I 
don't above half like Mr. Reeves's 
anſwer. But where high reſpect is en- 
tertained, grateful hearts will always, 
believe, be accuſing themſelves of 
imperfections, which none other ſee, or 
can charge them with, ''— 
As Sir Charles is ſafe, and I have 
now nothing to. apprehend but Sir 
Hargrave's viſit, I will diſpatch this 
letter, with aſſurances that I am, my 
fea Lucy, your ever affectionate 


Hagar BYRON, 


MISS HARRIET BYRON, TO MISS 
| LUCY SELBY. 


FRIDAY, ONE O'CLOCK, MAR, 3. 
8¹ Charles has juſt ſent the impa- 
tiently expected paper, tranſcribed 

by the ſhort-hand writer from his mi- 
nutes of the converſation that paſſed on 
Sir Charles's intrepid viſit at bir Har- 
Fan's. Intrepid, I call it: but had 
known' of it, as'Mr. Reeves did, be- 
fore the event, in ſome meaſure, juſtified 
the ra/dneſs, I ſhould have called it 
raſh; and been for propoſing to ſend 
peace officers to ,Cavendiſh Square, 
or taking ſome method to kyow whe- 
ther he were ſafe in his perſon ; eſpe - 
— when three o'clock approached ; 
and his dinner-time is earlier than tliat 
of moſt other people of faſhion, "© | 
Mr. Reeves hag been ſo good as to 
undertake to tranſcribe this long paper 
me, that I may have time to give 
pou an accqunt of three particular vi- 
which”T have received. I aſked 
Reeves, if it were not a ſtrange 
way of proceeding in this Bagenhall to 
have his hort-hand-writer, and now 
kurard liftetier, always with him ? He 


anſwered, it was not an uſual war; 
but, in caſes of this nature, where 
murder, and a trial, were expected to 
follow the raſhnefs, in à court of juſ- 
tice, he thought it carried with its 
though a face of premeditation, yet a 
look of fatrnefs; and there was no 
doubt but the mah had been in bad 
ſcrapes before now, and was willing to 
ule every precaution for the future. 


Tus rana. 

© On Thurſday morning, March the 
ad, 17... I, Henry Cotes, accoprd- 

ing to notice given me the pre- 

ceding evening, went to the houſe 
of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, ba- 

ronet, in Cavendiſh Square, about 
half an hour after eight in the 

morning, in order to take mi- 

nutes, in ſhort-hand, of a conver- 

ſation that was expected to be held 
between the ſaid Sir Hargrave Pol - 


oy 


ſon, Baronet, upon a debate be- 


I had once before attended James 
Bagenhall, Eſquire; at the houſe 
of the ſaid Sir Charles Grandiſon 


which conſequences were appre- 
hended, that might make an exaꝗ 
account of what paſſed” of great 
importance, 

I was admitted, about nine o'clock, 
into the withdrawing-room ; wherg, 
were prefent the ſaid Sir Hargrave, 
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mon Merceda, Eſquire, and Johg 
ordan,/ Eſquire: and they were 
in full converſation about the re- 
ception that was to be given tg 
e ſaid 1 Charles G . 
which not being a 0 or- 
ders or bvſineſs, Pad s n 
mand to take down j but the con- 
en 0 8 
© And that T might, with the leſs in- 
< terruption; © take minutes of 
- 4 expected converſation, I was or- 


—— 9 OE 


dered to place myſelf in a 2 


- © cloſet adjoining to the ſaid with- 
drawing- room; from which it was 
« ſeparated by a thin waintcot-par- 
c tition : bur, leſt the ſaid Sir Charles 


© ſhould object to the taking of tug 


fſaid minutes, I was directed td 
- -< conceal myſelf "there till called 
C forth; but to take the ſaid mi- 
'X 2 © nutcs 


lexfen, and Sir Charles Grandi- 


tween theſaid gentlemen; on which 


in St. James's Square; and from 


the ſaid James Bagenhall, Solo- 
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: nutes , : 
© caſio * ld nile 3 20 1 
C Ar thereof. lock 

o'c 4 


About half an hqur ga 
al, yich an 


KC < cath, that den roles. 


l n 


arles was come. And * . 


c diately a footman entered, and 
© (aid, 1 Sir "poem Grandifon, " 
6 Then three or four + 
ſpoke together Ker . oud and 
« Heh : base id I thought 
| $ not in 
© But this 1s not 1mproper to note: 
2 Sir Hargraye ſaĩd, / Give me that 
air of piſtols, and let him fal- 
0 ow me into the garden. By G 
e he mall take one. 
% Na, no!“ heard Mr. Merceda 
£ lays, Who, being a foreigner, I 
_'© knew his voice . the reſt 
« No, nof that m 
* And another voige, di = Aug by the 
© lifp, it was Mr. Jordan's, ſay, 
„Let us, Sir Hargrave, None: 4 
* à man ſo A has to 
% himſelf. Occgſſont may, 22 
80 . | 4 1 
* Mr. Ragen whoſe voice I we 
4 4 fa pu his blood, if a 
hair of Sir Charles inp 5 
c head ray be hurt on this viſit, 
4% Dol, Gn you 8, all,” faid Sir Har- 
grave, © offer any, thing unfair, 
"i when I would give him the choice, 
of the piſtols?” N 
& What! E Wehe garden! A 
„ prett ever drops! 
« bd "Mr. Js heh ec The de- 
_« vil's in it, 5-4 Gps may not be forced 
% now to give ow the 3 
* a gentle man elſewhere. 
1 Delire Sir An (D— n bis 
| &. blood,” fd argrave,) te to 
e came in." hol . 0 1 — 
thou t-hole, that I ju 
5 5 a crack i * 
wainſcot- partition, diſcoy ir 
2 r et np and I by W 
© he ooked very 1 and chear- 
« ful; . 7 Faye and by bis 
« ſide, though in a morning-dreſs, 
And then the converlation dean, 
© as fyllows. 


© SIR CuarLEs. 


Vo ſexvant, Sir 1 
* Mr. Bagenhall, youre. our 


© ſervant, gentlemen, 


ntlemen' 


1 note down.. 


A. -BAGBNHALL: - Voure, Sig 
Charles. 


—You are à man of 
« word. — This zent! is Mr, Jer. 
45 dan, Sir Charles. — This gentleman 
5 Is Mr. Ne. 
© $1rg Cy. Mr ; Mercedai—I have. 
0 1 of Mr. Merceda.—I have been 


very free, Sir argrave, to invite 


If to breakfaſt with 
ö eb Yea, by G- 
6 all you have before now. Have 
8 You any body with you, Sir —lf 
« you have, let them wa in. 
: SIR * Nie ir,” * 
. e 
a DIE * * * emen, 


y friends. . 8 
75 A hey look like gentle. 


© men. ſe ev man à man 
© of 5 till T find him otherwiſe. 


© $ix Har. But don't think I hare 


© them here to intimidate— 
* Sik CH. Intimidate, Sir Har- 

ave! 1 know not what it is to be 
4ntirgidated. You ſay the gentlemen 
are your friends, I come with a view 

ts W and not diminiſh, the 

2 of your friends. 
© SIR Har. Increaſe the number 
of my friends | — What! with = 
who robbed me of the on! 
man on earth that is wo — 
ing! And who, but for the unmanly 
advantage taken of me, had been my 
* wife before the day was over, Sir! 
© And yet to refuſe me the ſatis faction 

« of a gentleman, Sw !—But I hope you 
© are now como 

© SIR CH. To breakfaſt with you 
© Six Hargrave—Don't be warm. l 
ö am determined, if poſſible, not 1 be 

© provoked—But I mwuſt not be ill 
< treated, 

„Sn Har, Why, then, Sir, take 
ö 1 of thoſe two piſtols, My cha- 

iot ſhall c ug— 
(Sn CH iy © hn ny Sir Hargrave. 

, What has hitherto paſſed between 
to accident. It is 
not my way to recrimiaate. To your 


SS + 


* own hearh, borer, Ta ; 2 
mult convince. y ke 1h 
© you took do [LISA 181 
; 9% be ls Er „ 
unmanl . 

6 . . to eee, in the way you 
bave deman anded, gives me a title to 
Fl myſelf your beſt friend— 

Si Shan: My beſt friend, Sir — 


„sin Cn. Ves, Sir. Ao to 


ws. 5 and "oy. 


1 
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e ion of your own life, or the 
0 aving you a long regret for taking 


that af another, a8 the chance might 
i have been, deſerves, your conſidera- 
« ton, In mort, it depend upon 


« yourſelf, Sir Hargrave, to let me 
0 whether. you were guilty of 
xd a&tio from mad and violent 
Dr ar from dz 
if 1 may ſo ca 

. which. alone can lead you to think 
a ' of of juſtifying ane bad action by ano- 


c oe Har. Then, Sir, Ne 8 


, and anatural 


me a man of aatural T if you 


« pleaſe. Who 

nion of a man that has BE efolls 
= d- you, Sir o you — 
© what marks I ball carry to my 


, N them long. Let us break faſt, 

That Will give you time to 
0 1 Were I even to do as you 
* would have me, you would beſt find 
« your account in being cool. You 
J cannat think I would take ſuch an 
© advantage of you, as your paſſion 
t would give me. 

* Mx. Bac. ſaid, by Hea- 
yen! Let us ane 4 Sir Hargrave. 
Then you will be cooler. Then will 
you be fitter to diſcuſs this point, or 
any other. | 
Ms. Mencips. Very right, —You 
* have a noble enemy, Sir Hargrave. 

* Sik. Ca. I am no man's ef 
Mr. N. Sir Hargrave ſhould 
* conſider, that in the occaſion for all 
' x be * blame; and that all 

mg affair was owing to 
2, — 2 

* Mx. Josbax. I doubt not, Six 

* Charles, but you are ready to 


i Pardon, of Sir Hargrave, for yeur 
bart 
* Cn. nr Sirl—No l 


N ought to have done juſt 
oy 4 Wee it to do again, 1 
© ſhould do it, whoever were the man. 

1 Sig Hax. Ser there! See there 


Mr. Bagenhall Mr. Merceda— Mr. 
, „ Jordan —ſce there! Hear that 
Ne ho gh 

vou who ought 

95 Hargrave. 
Baan ef 
ea u- en, 


it, to violence; 


ho "yp 


ve ; 
© $1K Ch. Were I as violent ad 


Sir Hargrave, you might carry' * 
{ou marks to your grave, and not 
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© if he had not done juſt as 1- did and 
© a (till meancr than I have of n, Sig .- 
© Hargrave, had you, in the like caſe 
« xefuled aſſiſtance to a Woman in diſ- 


©'treſs. Nut 1 will pot repeat what T 
© hare written, 
* Stk Har. If you are u , sr 


© Charks Grandi, take your choice 


'$ at one of thoſe Wit G— 4— 


you! Iii upon it | . 
And 1 Ku, ths ough the knat- halo, 
© that Sir Hargrave aroſe iu paiſion. , 
* Sik Cu. As LAM 4 men, Sir 
F Hargrave, I will zat.. It might look 
to an angry may like an infult, which 
«© I am above intending, were I to ſay, 
* that 1 have — hat on our Soft inter, 
that L want not cou: 
give vou now, as I think, 
0 — ue La cant of th in refuſin 
© your c rag perſonal al inſult | 
now how to gs. I know how to 
defend myſelf—But, as.I ſaid, I will 
© not repeat any thing I have written. 
„Ma, Mä. But, Sir Charles, 
© you have threatened a man of honaug 
in What you have written, if we take 
you right, with a weapon that ought 
© to be uſed only to a ſcoundrel; yet 
refuſe f 
Six Cn. The man, Sir, that mali ' 


© take it into his head to inſult we, 


may do it with the greater ſafety, 
though perhaps not with impunivy, 
© as he be aſſured I will not kl 
0 han for * if I can help it. I can 
G with my weapons, Sir, (it may 

« fook like boaſting but & not 

play with any man's life, nor conſent 
© to make a ſport of my on. 

© Sik HAK. Du your coolneſs, 
© Sir—lI cannot beat 

Six Ch, Curſe pot your ſafety, | 
© Sir Har 
© Mx. ag. Fog: Indeed, Sir Chirles, 
© I could not bear ſuch an air of ſupe, 
* riprity—— - 

« Stk Cu. It is more” than an air. 
Mr. Jordan. The map who can 
think of juſtifying one violent — 
* by another, muſt 4 a ral ſ 
© arity againſt himſelf, Let Sir 
grave confeſs” his C have put 
him in the way of doing it, with all 
* the credit to himſelf that a man can 
© have who has cammitied a fault and 
I offer him my hand. 

« Six Hak. Damnable infultf— 
« What, bones Wult to a man wb, 
* without any provocation, has dated 


* my 
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© my teeth. down my throat; and, as 
© you ſee — Gentlemen—ſay, Can I, 
© ought I, zowv to have patience ? 


© Six CH. I intended not to do 


© you any of this miſchief, Sir Har- 
4 


ve. I drew not my ſword, to re- 
turn a = made by yours—aQually 
received a raking on my ſhoulder 


© from 'a ſword that was aimed at my 


4 
4 
4 
c 
« 


heart. I ſaught nothing but to hin- 
der you from doing that miſchief to 
me, which I was reſolved not to da to 


you. This, Sir Hargrave—this, gen 


tlemen as the ſtate of the caſe; an 
the cauſe ſuch, as no man of honour 
could refuſe engaging in.——And 
now, Sir, I meet you, upon my own 
invitation, in your own houſe, unat- 
tended, and alone, to ſhew you, that 
I have the ſame diſpoſition as I had 
from the firft, to avoid doing you in- 
jury—and his it is, gentlemen, that 
gives me a ſuperiority to Sir Har- 
grave, waich he may leſſen by behav- 
ing as I, in this caſe, would behave 
R | 83 
MR. Bad. By G — this is nobly 
„ „ 
MA. Jox. Town, Sir Hargrave, 
that I would ſooner kneel to tuck a 
man as this than to a. king on. his 
throne. | | 
« Sik Har. D—nme, if I forgive 
him, with theſe marks about me! 
—1 inſiſt upon your taking one of 


thoſe piſtols, Sir.— Gentlemen, my 


* friends, he boaſts of his advantages: 
he may have tome from his curfed 


% «a > „„ 
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coolneſs : hecan have none any other 
way. Bear witneſs, I forgive him 


if he lodges a brace of bullets in my 


heart—T'ake one of thoſe piſtols, Sir. 
They are equally loaded—Bear wit- 
neſs, if I die, that I have provoked 
my fate. But I will die like a man 
of honour: e . | 

Six Cy. To die like a man of 
honour, Sir Hargrave, you muſt have 
lived like one. You could be. ſure 
of your cauſe. But theſe piſtols are 
too ready à miſchief. ere I to 
meet you in your 67 way, Sir Har- 
grave, I ſhould not expect that a ma 

o enra would fire his over » 

head, as I ſhould be willing to do 
mine over i.. Lite I would not put 


you the perhaps. involuntary twitch 
0 


a finger. | 
SIR Hax. Wel, then, the ſword, 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


* You came, though undreſſed, with 
* your ſword on. © 

SIR Ca. I did; and for the rea- 
© ſon I gave to Mr. Bagenhall. I draw 
it not, however, but in my own de. 
« fence. ' WE 
_ © $ix Har. (Riſing from his ſeat) 
* Will you favour me with your com. 
* pany into my own garden? Only you 
© and I, Sir Charles. Let the gentle. 
© men, my friends, ſtay here. They 
* thall only look out of che windows, 
if = pleaſe—Only to that graſs. 
© plot, e faw)— fzou 

Fall. I ſhall have the worſt of it, from 

the looks of the matter, killing a 
man in my own garden: if I fall, 
© you will have the evidence of my 
« friends to bring you oft. 
© Six Cu. I need not look at the 
© place, Sir Hargrave. And fince, gen 
© tlemen, it is allowed, that the piſtols 
may be diſmiſſed; and ſince by their 
lying loaded on the table, they ſeem 
* but to ſtimulate to miſchief; you 
will all excuſe me—andyou, Sir Har, 
grave, will forgive me 

And ſo ſaying, hearoſe, with great 
* tranquillity, as I ſaw; and taking the 
6 viſtols, lifted up the ſaſh that was 
© next to that at whick Sir Hargrave 
« ſtood, and diſcharged them both out 
© of the window, © TERS! 
Ey the report, the writer is ſure 
they were well loaded. 
In ran a crowd of ſervants, men and 
women, in diſmay. The writer {at 
ſtill in the cloſet; knowing the matter 
to be no worſe. One of the me 
cried out, This is the murderer !' 
And they all {not ſeeing their maſter 
as I ſuppoſe, at the window beyond 
Sir Charles, and Who afterwards 
owned himſelf too much ſurprized to 
ftir or ſpeak) were for making up to 
Sir Charles. © * — 2 ö 
Sir Charles then retiring, put his 
hand upon his ſword: but mildliy faid, 
„ My friends, your maſter is faf:, 
e Take care 1 hurt not any of you.” , 
SIR Har,” I am fafe—Be gone, 
* ſcoundrels ! u 

Mx. BAG. Be gone! Quit the 
© room. Sir Hargrave is ſafe. | 

Mk. MER. | e 

i my ; Be gone! be gene! 

The feryants, as I ſaw, crouded 
© out as faſt as they came in. En 
Sir Charles; then ſtepping wonny 
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e Six Hargrave, ſaid, . You will, ſome 
« time hence, Sir, think the diſchar 

« of thoſe piſtols much happier than if 
© they had been put to the uſe deſigned 
« when they were loaded, I offer you 
te my hand: it is an offer that 1s not to 
« be twice refuſed. If you have malice 
«to me, I have none to you. I in- 
« yited myſelf to breakfaft with you. 
% You and your friends thall be wel- 
tk come to dine with me. My time is 
« near expired, (looking at his watch) 
for Sir Hargrave ſeemed too irreſo · 
ute either to accept or refuſe his hand. 


Ma. Jox. 1 am aſtoniſhed !— 


Why, Sir Charles, what a tranquil- 
ty maſt you have within you !— The 
devil take me, Sir Hargrave, if you 
© ſhall not make up matters with ſuch a 
© noble adverſary. : .. 20 
"© Mx. Ma. He has won me to 
his ſide.— By the great God of Hea- 
ven, I had rather have Sir Charles 
i Grandifon for my friend than the 
" greateſt prince on earth | 
"© Ma. Bac. Did I not fell you, 
gentlemen ? D n me, if I have not 
© hitherto lived to nothing but to my 
© ſhame I had rather be Sir Charles 
Grandiſon in this one paſt hour, than 
the Great Mogul all my life. ä 
Sir H ve even ſobbed, as I 
could hear 57 his voice, like a child. 
„Dx my heart,“ ſaid he, in broken 
* ſentences—** and muſt I thus put up 
«© —andmyftI be thus oyercome ?—B 
„G2, by G, Grandiſon, you mult, 
you muſt, walk down with me into 
* the garden. I have ſamething ta 
© propoſe to you; and it will be in 
your oven choice either to compro- 
* miſe, or to give me the ſatisfaction 
* of a gentleman; but you muſt retire 
« with me into the garden. 5 5 
„Its. Cn. With all my heart, Sir 


Hargrave. | 
And taking off his fword, he laid 
it on the table. 1 Ee 4 
Six HAR. And muſt I do ſo too? 
'.—D—n me, if Ido! Take up your 
* ſword, Sir. | 5 
„Sm Cn. I will, to oblige you, 
Sir Hargrave. It will be always in 
* My choice to draw it, or not. 
; " SIR HAK. D—n me, if I can 
" live to- be thus treated? Where the 
; deyil have you been till now ?—But 
u muſt go down with me into the 
garden, 4 1 0 


24 „ 


%, 


_ * Six CH, Shew me the way, Sir 


© Hargrave. | 

4. They all interpoſed: but Sir Charles 
© ſaid, “ Pray, gentlemen, let Sir Har- 
grave have his way. We will attend 
you preſently .. TED a 
. 5 The wniter then came out, by the 
9 er leave, who ſtaid be- 
© hind, at the windows. They 
© expreſſed their admiration of Sir 
© Charles. And Mr. Merceda 
- © and Mr. Bagenhall (the writer 
© mentions* it to their honour) 
© reproached each other, as if they 
© had nonotion of what was great 

and noble in man till now. ' 
Sir Charles and Sir Hargrave ſoon 
appeared in fight, walking, and as 
converſing earneſtly. The ſubject, 
it ſeems, was ſome propoſals made 
by Sir Hargrave, about the lady, 
which Sir Charles would not com- 
p'y 5 © ow when- they came to 
e graſs-plot, Sir Hargrave threw 
2 his coat and ee and 
rew ; and ſeemed, by his motions, 

to inſiſt upon Sir Charles's drawin 

likewiſe. Sir Charles had his ſwor 
in one hand: but it was undrawn ; 
the other wag. ſtuck in his fide; his 
frock was open. Sir Hargrave ſcem- 
ed ſtill to inſiſt upon his drawing, 
and put himſelf into a fencing at- 
titude. Sir Charles then calmly 
ſtepping towards him, put down Sir 
Hargrave's fword with his hand, and 
put his left arm under Sir Hargrave a 
ſword- arm. Sir Hargrave lifted up 
the other arm paſſionately: but Sir 
Charles, who was on his guard, im- 
mediately laid hold of it, and ſeem- 
ed to ſay ſomething mildly to him: 
and letting go his.left-hand, led him 
towards the houſe ; his drawn ſword 
ftill in his hand. Sir Hargrave 
ſeemed to expoſtulate, and to reſiſt 
being led, though but, faintly, and 
as a man overcome with Sir Charles s 
bebaviour; and they both came up 
together, Sir Charles's arm ſtill with- 
in his ſword- arm [ The writer re « 
tired to his firſt place.] D— ume, 
' ſaid Sir Hargrave, as he entered the 
rom, “ this man, this Sir Charles, 
«« is the devil—He has made a mere 
« infant of me. Yet, he tells me, he 
«« will not be my friend neither, in tha 
« point my heart is ſet upon. He 
5 threw his Ford -upan tht foor — 


* 
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& This only will 1 fay, as I faid be- 


„ low, be my friend in that one point, 
* and I will forgive you with all my 
* ſoul.” | | 
- © Stx Cn. The lady is, muſt be, her 
* own miſtreſs, Sir. Hargtave. I have 
* acquirtd no title to any influence over 
„def. She is an excellent woman. 
She would be a jewel in the crown 
of a prince. But yon muſt allow 
me to fay, ſhe muſt not be terrified, 
4 do aflure you, that het life has 
© been once in danger already: all the 


* care and kindneſs of my ſiſter, and 

a phyſician, could hardly reſtore her. 
SIR HAK. The moſt inflexible man, 

E devil I ſhould ſay, I ever faw in my 


# life! —But you have no objection 
* to my ſeeing her. She ſhall ſee (yot 
how can ! ive you that ?) what 
* have ſuffered in my 
fake. If ſhe will not be mine, theſe 
marks ſhall be bert, not yours. An 
e 2 I will not terrify her, I wil 
* ſee1 


© me. She knows, ſhe very well 


4 _— that I was the moſt honoux- 


* able © 
a my 


men to her, when ſhe was i 
all that's ſacred, 
intended only to triake het Lady Pol- 
E lexfen! I faw ſhe had as many 
lovers as viſiters, and I could. not 
© bear it,-Yot; Sir Charles, wil 
4 * friend; and if wr 
love wi purchaſe her, the ſhall yet 


de mine, 


power. 


* Stk Cn, I promiſe you no friend- 
'4 ſhip in this cake, Sir Hargrave. All 
< her relations leave her, it ſeerus, to 
her own -diferetion ; and who ſhall 
© offer to lead her choice? What I ſud 
© below, when you would have made 
4 that a eonditian, I repeat wy 
* ſheought + ing be yours; nor ough 
r 


you, either for your own fake or hers, 
4 to deſire it. Come, come, Sir Har- 


7 grave, confider the matter better. 
- * of ſome other ve, if you 
_ © aredifpoſed to marry. Your figure 
IR Har, Yes, by O=-, Tad 
© a pretty figure now, don't I? 

© Srx CH. Your fortune will make 
© you Happier in marriage with any 
7 woman, after what has hap- 


# For- my on part, let me tell you 
© Sir H „I would not marry che 


8 | yon ago on earth, if I thought 
_ © th# di thn” foe me aBofe all — 


perſon for her 


ſhe has no pardon, no pity for 


ed, than this can make you. 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


men, whether 1 deſer<ed her love or 
not ; 


„ Sta Har. And you have no view 
* to yourſelf in the advice you give! 
© —Tell me that—T inſiſt upon your 
telling me that, | | 
S Cu. Whenever 1 pretend to 
« give advice, I ſhould abhor myſelf 
if I did not wholly conſider the 
* of the perſon who conſulted me; 
and if I had any retroſpection to my. 
« ſelf, which might in the leaſt affect 
© that perſon. 1 
Tbe breakfaſt was then brought 
in. This that follows was the 
© converſation that paſſed at and 
* after breakfaſt; - + - 
© Mx. BAG. See what 4 Chriſtian 
© can do, Merceda. After this, wi 
© you remain a Jew? © 
Ma. Mes. Let me ſe ſuch an- 
tber Chriitian, and I will give you 
an anſwer. You, Bagenhall, I hope, 
vill not think yourſelf intitled to 
| © boaſt of your Chriſtian! ? 
M. Bac. Tod trite! We have 
been both of us fad dogs. 
„ Sik Har; And I have been the 
« "moſt innocent man of the three; and 


vet, that's the devil of it, am 7 


© greateſt ſufferer. Curſe me, if 
© can bear to look at * in a glaſs! 
_ © Mx. Jor, You fhould be above 
_ © all that Sir Hargrave. And let 9. 
tell you, you need not be aſham 
* to be overcome, as you are over- 
© come, You really appear to me 2 
e greater, and not a % man, thai 
vou did before, by your compro- 
* miſing with ſuch a noble adverſary. 
.: *-S$1x Har. That's ſome comfort, 
Fordan. But, dn me, Sir Charles 
© I will. ſee the ay and you mall 
© mtroduce' mt to her, too. 
Six CH. That cannot be What 
* ſhall I introduce 4 man to a woman, 
© whom I think he ought no more to 
* ſee, than ſhe ſhould Tee him? If 1 
© thought you wonld go, I might, 
© ſhe requeſted it, be 1 leſt, from 
« what ſhe has fuffered already, ſe 
© ſhould he too much terfified. _ 
81 Har. What, Sir! You would 
* not turn Quixote again? 0 
SR CH. No need, Sir Hargrave. 
4 You would not again be the giant 
# who ſhould run away with the lady. 
The gentlemen laughed, "Hh 
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t Stn Har, By G4, Sir; you 
C have carried your matters very tri- 
t umphantly. | f 

Sta CH. I mean not triumph, 
© Sir Har , But where either 
truth or juſtite is concerned, I hope 
I ſhall never palliate. | : 

Mx. BAG. Curſe me, if I believe 
t there is ſuch another man in the 
$ world! , © me,” : 

* Six CH. I am ſorry to hear you 
© ſay that, Mr. Bagenhall. Occaſion 
calls not out man equally, _ * 

© Sik HAR. Why did I not ftrike 
© him - D n me, that muſt have pro- 
# yoked you to fight. FO Ig: - 

Six CH, Prowoked, in that caſe, 
© Tſhould have been; Sir Hargrave. I 
told you, that I would not bear to be 
* inſulted. But, ſo warranted to take 
ether methods, I ſhould not have 
" uſed my ſword: the caſe has hap- 
ene tome before now ; but I would 


upon friendly terms with you, Sir 


Hargrave. | 

© Six Har, Curſe me, if I can 
© bear my own littleneſs ! 

* $1K CH, When you give this mat- 
6 . — cool attention, you will 
* realoh to rejoice, that an enterprize 
began in violence, and carried on ſo 
* far as you carried it, concluded not 
* worſe, - Every opportunity you will 
© have for exerting your gel qualities, 
* or for repenting of your bad, will 
* contribute to ſatis faction to the 
*end of your life. You could zof 
have been happy, had you prevailed 
© over me; Think ; that a mur- 
derer ever was à happy man? I am 
* the more ſerious, becauſe I would 
— think of this affair. It 

might have been a very ſerious one. 

© Sik Hark. You know, Sir Charles, 
that I would have compromiſed with 
* youi below; But not one point— 

* $i& Cn. - Compromiſe, Sir Har- 
1a I told you, I bad no 

y y - con- 

en, whith'? I th the mould not 
; 82 with. I 3 not 
. any point. Self-defence, 
+ 0 was the whole of my 

* Mx. Bag. You have given ſome 
" hints | Sir Charles, that you have 
; ot beery-uuſed to affairs of this 


Sin Cn. I have before now met a 
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nat avoid it; and with che reſolution 
of ſtanding only dn my own defence: 
and in the hope of making an enemy 
a friend, Had I— | . 
" © Mx. BAG. What poor toads, 


«© Merceda, are we! 


© Sir Charles had not done {| 
© Pray, Sir Charles , 
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ven! And I beg 
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Ma. Mek. Be filent; Bagenhall; 


52 — 
Styx Cn. © ras poll tx fay, that 
had I ever premeditatedly given way 
to a challenge; that I could have de- 


clined, I ſhould have conſidered the 
acceptance of it as the 


greateſt blot 
of my life; I am naturally cholerick 3 
yet, in this article, I hope I have 
pretty much ſubdued myſelf. In the 
affair between Sir Hargrave and me, 
I have the pleaſure to reflect, that 
paſſion, which I hold to be my moſt - 
dangerous enemy, has not had, in 
any one moment, an. aſcendency 
over me, oy; a | 
© Sik Har. No, by my ſoul! And 
how ſhould it? You came off too 
triumphantly. You were not hurt? 
You have no marks to ſhew. May I 
be curſed, if, in forgiving ybu, which 
yet I know not how to do, I do not 
think myſelf the greater hero! 
© Six CH. I will not — — 
int with you; Sir Hargrave. re 
Gus doule * the man, who can 
ſubdue his paſſion and forgive a rea 
injury, is a hero; Only remember, 
Sir, that it was hot owing to-your 
virtue that I was not hurt; and that 
it was not my intention to hurt you. 
Mx. Jok. I am charmed with 
your ſentiments, Sir Charles. Vou 
muſt allow me the honour of your 
acquaintance. We all acknowledge 
duelling tb be criminal ; but no one 
has the courage to break through à 


bad cuſtom. 


Sina Cn. The empty, the falſe 
lory, that men have to be thought 
rave, and the apprehenſion of bei 

deemed townrds among men, 

among <dmer too, very few men. 
aim to get above, . ** 

© Mx. Jon, But you; Sir Charles, 

have ſhewn that reputation and con- 

ſcience are Entirely reconcileable. 

© Mz. Bac. You have, by Hez- 

of you, Sit, to al- 


low me to claim your farther ac- 


quaintance. 
0 | © by it,-Merceda, what ſa 
' KHullenger ; but it was. When I could 


You. may ſave a foul 
r 
tn devil 


> Mu. MER. Say! W 
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looked u 
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© can I ſay? But the dofrine would 
©. have been nothing without the ex- 
© ample. | 

SIR Har. And all this at my 
© expence !—But, Si Charles, I muſt; 
Iwill have Mifs Byron. 
M. Jo. I think every thing 
impertinent, that hinders me from 
aking queſtions for my information 
and inſtruction, of a man ſo capable 
of giving both, on a ſubject of this 
importance.—Allow me, SirCharles, 
© td aſk a few queſtions, in order to 
© confirmme quite your proſelyte. 

Si Cu. [Taking out his watch, 
as I ſaw] Time wears. Let my ſer- 
© yant be called in. The weather is 
© cold; I directed him to attend be- 
fore the door,” ö 

© It was immediately ordered, with 
© apologies. . 

© Sik Ch. Aſk me, Mr. Jordan, 
© what queſtions you pleaſe, 

* M. Jog. You have been chal- 
lenged more than once, I preſume- 

« Sik Cy, I am not a quarrelſome 
man: but as it was early known that 
© I made it a prineiple not to engage in 
© a duel, I was the more ſubjected, I 
© have reaſon to think, for that, to in 
* conveniences of this nature. a 


Mx. Jox. Had you always, Sir 


Charles, that magnanimity, that in- 
ttepidity, that ſteadineſs, I know 
not what to call it, which we have 
feen and admire in you? 

© Sik Cu. I have always conſider- 
© ed ſpirit as the diſtinction of a man. 
+ My father was a man of ſpirit, I 
never feared man, fince I could write 
man. As I never ſaught danger, or 
went out of the way to meet it, I 
it, when it came, as an 
* unavoidable evil, and as a call u 


me for fortitude; And hence I hard- 
© © ly ever wanted that preſence of mim 


in it, which a man ought to ſhew; 
and which ſometimes, indeed, was 
the means of extricating me from it. 

* 5 HaR. 3 of which 
this morning, I ſe you think 
© has 1 FEY 5 ; 

Six Ca. I had not that in my 
© head, In Italy, indeed, I ſhould 
© hardly have afted as in the inſtanee 
* 2 hint at. But in land, and, 
Sir Hargrave, I was willing to think, 
in Cavendiſn Square, I could not but 
*-conchade myſelf ſafe; I know my 
Non heart, I wiſhed you no evil, Sir. 


$1K CHARLES GRANDISON: 


© I was calm. I erpectad to meet 
© full of fire, gal or reſentment: ut 
© it is hard, thought I, (as ſome ex. 
traordi ſtep ſeems neceſſary to be 
taken) if-I cannot content m 
with that ſuperiority (excuſe me, Six 
Hargrave) which my calmneſs, and 
Sir Hargrave's paſſion, muſt give me 
over him, or any man. My ſword 
was in my power, Had I even ap- 
prehended aſſaſſination, the houſe of 
an Engliſh gentleman could not have 
been the place for it; and where a 
confidence was : d. 1 one 

icular inftance, I own, I had in 
nant rs when I faid what I did. 
All the gentlemen beſought him to 


«© give it. | 
* Sik CH. In the raging of the 
war, now, ſo ſeaſonably for all the 
powers at variance, concluded, I was 
paſſing through a wood in Germany, 
in my way to Manheim. My fer- 
vant, at ſome diftance before ms, 
was endeavouring to find out the right 
road, there being more than one. He 
rode back affrighted, and told me he 
had * a loud 42 +a — 
ceeded by groans, which grew fainter 
and A as thoſe of a dying per- 
ſon! and beſbught me to make the 
beſt of my 2 * os I was 
thinking to do 10, (. my way 
— 105 — I had got 
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lay through the 
more than half-way in it) I beheld 
6x Pandours iſſue from that inner 
part of the wood, into which, in all 
probability, they Had di ſome 
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un Lyn ; for I {aw a horſe 
6 ba and ſaddled, without arKer, 
+ grazing by the road - de. They were 
© well armed. I ſaw no way to eſcape. 
1:3 obably knew every avenue in 
p ab 1d of tho . 1 did *r 
x — — when they came w 
two muſquet-ſhots. of me, as if they 
had waited to ſee which way I took. 
© Two of them had dead 22 
© acroſs their ſuoulders, which 

© them to be common plunderers. I 
© took a reſolution to 10 up to them. 
I bid my ſervant, if w 

* tacked, make the _ — 12 
© his own fecurityy while ti 
employed + non > riſling or murder- 
ing me; but if they fu me 10 
© paſs, to follow me. Real 
2 u to tempt them. 
and my other baggage, 1 had cauſed 
© to be ſent by water to 


ſaw me at- 


me: - & 
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. * Six En. 


ter reconcile me to myſelf. 


SIR CHARLES 


& ] am an Engliſhman, gentlemen,” 
5 faid J, Faso. if Auſtrians, as I 


ſuppoſed they were, that would 
« not difavail me:) I am doubtful of 
* my way. Here is a ; holding 


4 it out. <«' As ſoldiers, you muſt be 
« gentlemen't it is at your ſervice, if 
« one or two of you will be ſo kind as 
« to eſcort and guide me through this 
# wood.” They looked u one 
another: I was they ſhould have 
time to deliberate “ I am upon bu- 
u finefs of great conſequence. Pray, 
© dire& me the neareſt way to Man- 
# heim. Take theſe florins.” 

At laſt, one that ſeemed of autho- 
4 rity among them, held out his hand; 
$ and, taking the purſe, ſaid ſomethin; 
in Sclavoniangz and two of them, 
5 with their pieces flung on their ſhoul- 
ders, und their ſabres drawn, led me 
4 out of the weod in ſafety ; but hop- 
' ed, at parting, my farther generoſity. 
I found a few more florins for them; 
s and they rode back into the wood; 
I ſuppoſe to their fellows ; and glad 
#1 was fo come off ſo well. HadI 
either ſeemed afraid of them, or en- 
4 deavoured to eſcape, probably I had 
© been loſt. Two perſons were after- 
3 wards found murdered in the nt 
one of them, perhaps, the unbapp 
man whom . had hexed ory 
out, and groan, | 

* Mg. Jox I feel now very fen- 
* bly, Sir Charles, your danger and 
d eſcape. Your fortitude indeed was 
then of ſervice to you, 

« Six HAR, But, Sir Charles, me- 
# thinks I ſhall be eafier in myſelf, if 
you give me one inftance of your 
: making, before now, an enemy a 
* friend, Haye you one in point? 
. Stories of this nature 

come ill a man's own 
e — "ou 

* Six Har, I have it, Sir 
Charles. A brother-ſufferer will bet- 


© 


em Cy, If you will ner excuſe 
me, then, I will tell you the ſtory. 
* Mx, Jos, Pray, Sir— 


. * Sik En. Thad a miſunderftand- 
, ig at Venice with a young gentle- 
(aa of the lace. e was about 
, dwenty- two. Thad OUNger— 


Mx, BAG. At the 


arnival, I 


f e About a lady, Sir Charles? 
1 208 Cy. He was the only fon of 
noble Vepetian family, who had 
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ſenſe. On the contrary, he u 
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t expectations from him. He 
ca A — of genius. Another 
noble family at Urbino, to which he 
was to be allied in marriage, had alſo 
an intereſt in his welfare. We had 
made a friendſhip together at Padua. 
I was at Venice by his invitation, and 
ſtood woll with all his family. He 
took offence againſt me, at the inſti- 
gation of a deſigning relation of his; 
to own the truth, a ſady, as 8 
poſe, Mr. Bagenhall, his alter. e 
would not allow me to defend my 


' innocence to the face of the accuſer ; 


nor yet to appeal to his father, who 
was a perſon of temper as r 
d 
ed me in a manner that I could hard! 

bear. I was reſolved to quit Venice; 
and took leave of his whole family, 
the lady excepted, who would not 
be ſeen by me. The father and mo- 
ther parted with me with regret. The 
young gentleman had ſo managed 

that I could not with honour a al 
to them ; and, at taking leave im 


© in their-preſence, under pretence of 
a recommendatory letter, he gave in- 
© to my hand a challenge, The an- 


fwer I returned, after proteſting m 
innocence, ' was to this effect: 14 
am ſetting out for Verona in afew 
hours, You know my principles; 
and I hope will better conſider of the 
matter. I never, while I am maſter 
of my temper, will give myſelf fo 
much cauſe of tance to the laſt 
hour of my life, as I ſhould have, 
were I to — my ſword, to the ir- 
reparable injury of any man's fami- 
ly: or to run the ſame riſque of 
injuring my own, and of incurring 
the fina ition of us both.“ 
* MR. Mer. This anſwer rather 
provoked than ſatisfied, T ſuppoſe ? 
© Sis CH. Provocation was not 
intention, I deſigned only to aun! 
him of the obligations we were both 
under to our reſpective families, and 
to throw in a hint of a ſtill ſuperior 
conſideration. It was likely to have 
more my * . Catholick 
country th am to it, 
it would in this ae one, 1 
Six HAR. How, how, Sir Charles, 
did it end? 
« S1x Cn. I went to Verona. He 
followed me thither; and endea- 


voured to proyoke me to draw, 
Why fhould I draw?” faid I. 
— Ys « Will 
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e Will the deciſion by the ſword be 
4 certainly that of juſtice? You are in 
« a paſſion. You have no reaſon to 
e doubteither my ſkill or my courage; 
.* [On ſuch an occahon, gentlemen, 
„ and with ſuch a view, a man m 
perhaps be allowed to give himſelf a 
8 little conſequence: ] © and ſolemnly 
* once more do I avow my inno- 
sc rence; and defire to be brought face 
ce to face with my accuſers. 

© He raved the more for my calm- 
© neſs. I turned from him, with in- 
< tent to leave him. He thought fit to 
offer me a perſonal inſult. I now, 
„ methinks, bluſh to tell it—he gave 
me a box on the ear, to provoke me 
© to draw. | 

MR. MER, And did you draw 
© Sir? 


IMR. Bac. To be ſure, you then 


4 drew? 
Mx. Jox. Pray, Sir Charles, let 
c us know. Vou could not then Hey 
drawing? This was a provocation 
that would juſtify a ſaint. 

Six CH. He had forgot, in that 
c paſſionate moment, that he was a 
* gentleman. I did not remember that 
© was one, But I had no occaſion 
5 to draw, 
. © SIR Har. What a plague—You 
did not cane him? | 

© Sik CH. He got well after a fort- 
.* night's lying by. 
« SIR Har. Damnation! 
© Sik CH. I put him into poſſeſſion 
of the lodgings I had taken for my- 
ſelf, and into proper and ſafe hands. 
He was, indeed, unable for a day or 
two to direct for himſelf, I ſent for 
his friends, His ſervant did me 
Juſtice as to the provocation, Then 
it was that I was obliged, in a letter, 
tq acquaint the father of a diſcovery 
J had made, which the ſon had re- 
fuſed to hear; which, with the lady's 
confeſſion, convinced them all of my 
innocence. His father acknowledged 
my moderation; as the young gen- 
tleman himſelf did, defiring a re- 
new) of friendſhip ; but as I thought 
the affair had gone too far for a cor- 
dia] reconciliation, and knew that he 
* would not want inſtigators to ur 
him to reſent an indignity, which he 
* had, however, brought upon himſelf, 
£ by a greater offered to me, I took 
leave of him and his friends, and re- 
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* that of Vienna in particular, when 
1 —_— ſome yr "0 2 
In the mean while 
© tleman married. His 4 
Altieri family, is an — 2 wo- 
man. He had a t fortune with 
© her, Soon after his nuptials, he let 
me know, that, as he doubted not, 
© if I had drawn my ſword, I thould, 
© from his violence at the time, have 
* had his life in my power, he could 
not but acknowledge, that he owed 
© all his acquiſitions, and the beſt of 
© wives, as well as the happineſs of 
© both families, with that life, to me. 
I apply not this inſtance: buy, 
* Sir Hargrave, as I hope to ſee you 
* married, and happy, 7 pur it can 
never be, I think, to Miſs Byron, 
* ſuch generous acknowledgments as 
c 
ec 


miſbecome not an Italian, I ſhall 
then hope for from an Engliſhman. 
* Six HAR. And had your Italian 
any marks left him, Sir?—Depend 
upon it, I ſhall neyer look into a 
glaſs, but I ſhall curſe you to the 
very pit! 
* Sik Cy. Well, Sir H 
this only I will add, that be as ſen- 
ſible as you will, and as I am, of the 
happy iſffue of this untoward affair, 
I will never expe& a compliment 
from you, that ſhall tend to your 
abaſement. 
* Mx. Jox. Your hand, Sir Har- 
grave, to Sir Charles 
© SIR HAR, What, without terms! 
Curſe me, if I do!—But let him 
bring Miſs Byron in his hand tome; 
12 is the leaſt he can do) then may 
thank him for my wife. 
© $ir Charles made ſome ſmiling an- 
* ſwer; but the writer heard it not. 
Sir Charles would then have taken 
© leave: but all the gentlemen, Sir 
* Hargrave among the reſt, were ca 
* with him to ſtay a little longer. 
Mx. Jos. My converſion muſt 
be perfected, Sir Charles. This is 
a ſubje& that concerns us all. Ve 
ſhall remember every tittle of the 
converſation; and think of it when 
we do not ſee you. Let me beg 
you to acquaint, me, how you came 
to differ — all other men of ho- 
nour in your practice, as well a8 in 
your notions, upon this ſubject? 
Six Cu. Iwill anſwer your queſ. 
tion, Mr, Jordan, as briefly 3 1 
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My father was a man of ſpirit. 
He had high notions of honour, and 
© he inſpired me early with the ſame. 
I had not paſſed my twelfth year, 
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© upon me, that the ſcience I was 
© learning, was a ſcience properly call. 
© ed of defence, and not of offence; 
© at the ſame time endeavouring to 


„when he gave me a maſter to teach * caution me againſt the low company 
© me what is called, The ſcience of de- into which a dexterity at my wea- 
s fence. I was fond of the practice, * pons might lead me, as well as againſt 
© and ſoon obtained ſuch a ſkill in the © the diverſions themſelves exhibited at 
6 weapons, as pleaſed both my father the infamous places where thoſe bru- 
and maſter. I had ſtrength of body tal people reſorted : infamous even 
5 beyond my years: the exerciſe added * by name , as well as in the nature 
© tojt. I had agility; it added tomy of them. | 

« agility: and the praiſes given me by From her inſtructions I had an 
my father and maſter, ſo heightened early notion, that it was much more 
* my courage, that I was almoſt in- * noble to forgive an mury than to 
« clined to wiſh for a ſubje& to exer- * reſent it; and to give a life, than to 
« ciſe it upon, My ben ur was an take it. My father (I honour his 
* excellent woman; ſhe had inſtilled © memory!) was a man of gaiety, of 
into my earlieſt youth, almoſt from * munificence, He had great quali- 
© infancy, notions of moral re&itude, ties. But my mother was my oracle. 
and the firſt principles of Chriſtiani- And he was always ſo juſt to her 
© ty, now rather ridiculed than incul- merit, as to command me to conſider 
* cated in our youth of condition. She her as ſuch; and the rather, he uſed 
© was ready ſometimes to tremble at to ſay, as ſhe diſtinguiſhed well be- 
the conſequences, which ſhe thought * tween the falſe Ju; cw the true 3 
* might follow from the attention and would not have boy a cow- 

c 


© which I "rn (thus encouraged and 
* applauded) to this practice; and was 
# continually reading OO me 
© upon true magnanimity, and upon 
8 ihe law of kindneſs, enevolence, 
© and forgiveneſs of injuries. Had I 


© Mx. Mes. A good beginning, 
by my life! 

Mx. Jox. Pray proceed, Sir Charles. 
I am all attention, 

* Sik HAR. Aye, aye, we all liſten. 


© not loſt her ſo ſoon as I did, I ſhould * Mx. Bas, Curſe him that ſpeaks 
have been a more perfect ſcholar than next, to interrupt you. 

CI am in theſe noble doftrines. As Six CH. But what indelibly 
© ſhe knew me to be naturally haſty, * impreſſed upon my heart my mo- 
and very ſenſible of affronts; and as * ther's leſſons, was an occurrence, 
© ſhe had obſerved, as ſhe told me, that which, and the og key e's of it, I 
even in the delight ſhe had brought ſhall ever deplore. My father, hav- 
* me to take in doing good, I ſhewed ing taken leave of my mother, on a 
© an oyer- xeadineſs, even to raſhneſs, * propoſed abſence of a few days, was, 
* which ſhe thought might lead me into : in an hour after, brought home, as 


errors, that would more than over- 
* balance the good I aimed to do; ſhe 


it was thought, mortally wounded in 
a duel. My mother's ſurprize on 


' redoubled her efforts to keep me this occaſion. threw her into fits, 
* right: and, on this particular ac- from which ſhe never after was whol- 
* quirement of a ſkill in the manage- ly free, And theſe, and the dan- 
ment of the weapons, ſhe frequently * gerous way he continued in for ſome 
* enforced upon me an obſervation of time, brought her into an ill ſtate of 
Mr. Locke, © That young men, in health; broke, in ſhort, her conſti- 
e their warm blood, are often for- * tution ; ſo that, in leſs than a twelve. 
* ward to think they have in vain month, my father, to his inexpreſ- 
learned to fence, if they never ſhew * ſible anguiſh of mind, (continuall 
# their ſkill in a duel.” c — tamſelf on the occult) 

This obſervation, 1 upon and * loſt the bell of wives, and my ſiſters 
inculcated, as ſhe knew how, was and I the beſt of mothers and in- 
* very ſeaſonable at that time of dan- 


| « ftruſtors. , 
f ger, And the never forgot to urge 


My concern for my father, an 


'H in the Hole, Bear-G Se. ee 
9 Hockley in the Hole, Bear-Garden, &c, (wi 
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' © whom I was an hourly attendant 


© throughout the whole time of his 
© confinement; and my being, by that 
© means, a witneſs of wh bath he 
© and my mother ſuffered ; compleated 


* my abhorrence of the vile practice of 


© duclling. I went on, however, in 
* endeavouring to make myſelf a ma- 
7 ſter of the ſcience, as it is called; and, 
© among the other weapons, of the 
* flaf; the better to enable me to 
© avoid drawing my ſword, and to em- 
« power me, i called to the occaſion, 
© to give, and not take, a life; and 
* the rather, as the cuſtom was ſo ge- 
© neral, that a young man of ſpirit 
and fortune, at one time or other, 
could hardly expect to eſcape a pro- 
vocation of this ſort. 
My father once had a view, at the 
perſuaſion of my mother's brother, 
who was a general of note and in- 
tereſt in the Imperial ſervice, and 
who was very fond of a military life, 
and of me, to make a ſoldier of me, 
though an only ſon; and I wanted 
not, when a boy, a turn that way ; 
but the, diſguſt. I had conceived on 
the above occaſion, againſt duelling, 
and. the conſideration of the abſurd 
alternative which the gentlemen of 
our army are under, either to accept 
a challenge contrary to laws diyine 
and human, or to be broke if the 
do not, {hou h a ſoldier is the leak 
maſter of himſelf, or of his own life, 
of any man in the community) made 
me think the Engliſh feryice, though 
that of my aunty, the leaſt eligible 
of all ſervices. And for a man, 
who was born to fo confiderable a 
ſtake in it, to devote himſelf to ano- 
ther, as my uncle had done, from 
principles which I approved not, I 
could not but heſitate on the propo- 
ſal, young as I was. As it ſoon 
became a maxim with me, not to 
engage, even in a national cauſe, 
without examining the juſtice of it, 
it will be the Jefs wondered at, that 
I conld not think of any foreign 
ſervice. 
* MR. BaG. Then you have never 
fe:n ſervice, Sir Charles? 
* SIR CH, Yes, I made one cam- 
aign as 2 volunteer, notwithſtand- 
ing what I haveſaid. I was then in 
the midſt of marching armies, and 
© could not tell how to abate the ar- 
dor thoſe martial movements had 
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* raiſed in my breaft. But, unleſs my 
country were to be unjuſtly inyaged 
© by a foreign enemy, I think I woyld 
not, on any conſideration, be drawn 
© into the field again. . 
© Mx. Jos. But you lead from the 
© point, Mr. Bagenhall ; Sir Charles 
« was going to fay ſomewhat more op 
"the bje® of duelling. 
48 CH. When I was thus un- 
* happily deprived of my mother, m 
© father, in order to abate my grie 
« [I was very much grieyed] was pleaſ- 
ed to conſent to my going abroad, in 
order tomake the Grand Tour, as jt 
is called ; having firſt viſited all the 
Britiſh dominions in Europe, Gib- 
raltar and Minorca” excepted. I 
then ſuppoſing I might fall into cir- 
cumſtances that might affect the prin- 
ciples my mother had been ſo careful 
to inſtil into me, and to which m 
father's danger and her death h 
added force, it was natural for me 
to look into hiſtory, for the riſe and 
progreſs of a cuſtom ſo mach and ſo 
juſtly my averſion ; and which was 
ſo contrary to all laws divine and hu- 
man; hat articularly to that true 
heraiſm which Chriſtianity injoins, 
when it recommends meekneſs, mo- 
deratlon, and humility, as the glory 
of the human nature. But I ap 
running into length. p 
c in Sir Charles took out his 
* They were clamorous fax 
him to procged, 
6 When 1 found, (continued he) 
that this unchriſtian cuſtom owed it's 
riſe to the barbarous northern na- 
tions, who had, however, ſome pa 
to make in excufe, ny ve 
not, as they were governed by par. 
ticular lor 8. nerf, hte not Lhd 
under one head or government, to 
which, as to a laſt reſort, perſons fu 
poſing themſelves aggrieved, mig t 
appeal for legal redreſs; and that 
theſe barbarous nations were truly 
barbarous, and enemies to all po- 
liteneſs ; my reaſoping on this acca- 
ſion added new force to prejudices ſo 
well founded. | 2 
«© The gentlemen ſeemed afraid that 
Sir Chaxles 2 cory ſpeaking. They 
© begged he would go on. | 
: Neben had recourſe, (proceeded 
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he) to the hiſtories of nations fa- 
4 . for their courage. That of 


* the Romans, who, by that þ wr 
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obtained the empire of the world, 
t was my firſt ſubject. I found not 
my traces in their hiſtory, whith 
could countenince the ſavage cuſtom. 
c n a diſpufe Happened, the chal- 
enge from both, parties generally 
« was, that each ſhould appear at the 
head of the army the next engage- 
ment, and give proofs of his intre- 
pidity againſt the conimon foe. The 
© inſtance of the Horatii and Curiatii, 
« which was a publich, a nalioual com- 
© bat, as I may call it, affords not an 
exception to my obſervation. And 
yet even that, in the carly ages of 
© Rome, ſtands condemned by a bet. 
© ter example. For we read, that Tul- 
f lus challenged Albanus, general of 
© the Albans, to put the cauſe of the 
two nations upon the valour of each 
© captain's arm, for the ſake of ſpar. 
© ing a greater effuſion of blood. But 
, what was the anſwer of Albanus, 
© though the inducement to the chal- 
© lenge was fo plauſible ?—T hat the 
t cauſe was a publick, not a private 
one; and the decifion lay upon the 
© two cities of Alba and Rome, 

Many ages afterwards, 1 N 
6 Fg wa a challenge froth Mirk An- 
T tony, Who, gentlemen, thought of 
© branding as a coward” that priijce, 
© on his anſwering, That if Anton 
© were w of his life, he might « { 
* many other ways to end it by 
© bis Nord. a 17 8 

* Metellus, before that, challenged 
t by Sertorius, anſweied with his pen, 
© not his ſword, That it was not for a 
© captain to die the death of a com- 
* mon ſoldier, -  - | 

© 'The very Turks know nothing of 
* this ſavage cuſtom ; and they are a 
© nation that raiſed themſelves by their 
* bravery from the moſt obſcure begin- 
© nings, into one of the greateſt em- 
# on the globe, as at: this day. 
© They take occafon to exalt them- 
© ſelyes above Chriſtians, in this very 
* inftance; and think it a ſcandal up- 
Ton Mufſulmans to quarrel, and en- 
* deayour to-wreak their private yen- 
© geance on one another. | 
All the Chriſtian doctrines, as I 
: have hinted, are in point againſt it. 
But it is dreadful to reflect, that the 


© man who would endeayour to 12 l 
infa- 


who a „ 
port his arguments againſt this 
© mus raflice vf duelling, by the 


* laws of Chiiſtianify, though the'moſt 
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© excellent of all laws, Excuſe me: 
* Mr. Merceda, your own are ice 
© in them] would ſubje& Himſelf t6 


ed at the unſoldierl 


, « 
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the ridicule of perſons whocalltlieni- 
* felves Chriſtians, | I have mentioned, 
therefore, Heathens and Mahome- 
* tans; though in this company, per- 
* hips—But I hope I need not, how: 
Never, remind any body here, that 
that one doctrine of returning goof 
for evil, is a nobler and more hefoict 
* doAtrine than either of thelt people, 
© or your oxw#ns Mr. Merceda, ever 
© knew. ; | 
Ms. Jon. You have ſhewn it, 
Sir Charles, by example, by practice 
© to be ſo. I never ſaw a ti 
© now, | : 
SR Cu. One modern inltarict 
however, of a challenge refuſed, 
recolle&, and which may be given, 
way of inference, at leaſt, to the 
advantage of my argument. The 
army of the famous Mareſchal Tu- 
renne, in revenge for injuries more 
than hoſtile, as was pretended, had 
committed terrible depredations ih 
the Palatinate, The eleRtor, incenC- 
deſtruction, 
* challenged the mareſchal to a ſingle 
combat. The mareſchal's anſwer 
vas to this effect That if the truſt 
« which the king his maſter had re- 
© poſed in him, would permit him to 
accept of his challenge, he would not 
refule it; but, on the contrary, would 
deem it an honour to nicaſure his 
© arms with thoſe of ſo illuſtrious 
© a prince: but that, for the ſake of 
© his maſter's ſervice, he muſt be ex- 
© culed. | 
No, though I think the mareſchal 
© ttiight have returned a Rill better 
© anſwer, (though this was not a bad 
one for a military man ;) yet where 
we can, as Chriſtians and as men, 
plead the divine laws, and haye not, 
© when” we meet, as priyate ſubjects, 
© the, mareſchal's nor even the Goths 
* extnſe, Fthink the example worthy 
© conſideration. A k 
© And if, gentlemen, I awe ar- 
« gtied before now, or ſhould heteafter 
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argue, as follows, to à challenger, 


© ſhall I deſerve either to be branded or 
© infulted ? © Pe 7 

© Of what uſe are the laws of ſy- 

« ciety, if magiſtracy may be thys 

« defied? Were I to accept of your 

«challenge, and were you" to prevail 

0 6 againſt 


ks 
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« aAgainſt me, who is to challen ? 
ol and if you fall, who him + whoſe 
« ſword you periſh ? Where, in ſhort, 
* is. the evil to ſtop? But I will at 
« meet you, My N is ſelf-de- 
« fence, and ſelf-defence only. Put 
«© me u that, and I queſtion not 
«© but you will have cauſe to repent it. 
% Apremeditated revenge is that which 
4 I will not meet you to gratify. I 
« will not dare to riſque the ruſhing 
«« into my Maker's preſence from the 
4 conſequences of an act, which can- 
4 not, in the man that falls, admit of 
< repentance, and leaves, for the ſur- 
4 yivor's portion, nothing but bitter 
c remorſe. I fear not any more the 
cc reproaches of men, than your inſults 
« on this occaſion. Be the latter of- 
4 fered to me at your peril. It is, per- 
« haps, as happy for you as for my- 
« ſelf, that I have a fear of an higher 
cc nature. Be the event what it will, 
<« the teſt you would provoke me to, 
« can decide nothing as to the juſtice 
<< of the cauſe on either ſide, Already 
« you will find me diſpoſed to do you 
te the juſtice you pretend to ſeek. For 
« your own ſake, therefore, conſider 
ac — of the matter; ſince it is not 
c impoſſible, but, were we to meet, 
« and both ſurvive, you may exchange, 
« what you will think a real diſgrace, 
* for an imaginary one.“ 
© And thus, gentlemen, have I al- 

© moſt ſyllogiſtically argued with my- 
© ſelf on this ſabje& 

Courage is a virtue; 

© Inordinate paſſion is a vice: 

Such paſſion, therefore, cannot 

© be courage. 
© Does it not, then, behove ev 
© man of true honour to ſhew, 
© that reaſon has a greater ſhare 


© than reſentment in the boldneſs 


© of his reſolves? 
And what, by any degree, is ſo 
«© reaſonable as a regard to our 
© duty? 
© You called upon me, gentlemen, 
© to communicate my notions on this 
© important ſubjet. I have the more 
* willingly obeyed you, as I hope Sir 
©* Hargrave, on the occaſion that 
© brought us to this not unhappy 
© breakfaſting, will be the better E 
tisfied that it has ſo ended; and as, 
l if you are ſo good as to adopt them, 
© they may be of ſervice to others of 
your friends, in caſe of debates 


$IR CHARLES GRANDISON."\./ 
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among them. Indeed, for my 
ſake, I have always been ready to 
communicate my- notions on this 
head, in hopes ſometimes to be ſpar. 
ed provocation : for, as I have own- 
ed, I am paſſionate; I have pride; 
Jam often afraid of myſelf; and the 
more, becauſe I am not naturally, I 
will preſume to ſay, a timid man, 
© MR. BAG. Fore God, Sir Har- 
grave, ſomebody has eſcaped a ſcour. 
ing, as the ſaying is. 
Mx. Mes. Aye, by my life, Sir 
Hargrave, you had like to have 
caught a Tartar. 
Six CH. The race it not alway: 
to the ſwift, gentlemen, Sir Har- 
ve's paſſion would, doubtleſs, have 
aid him under . defence 
is guarded; offence expoſes itſelf. 
M. Bad. But, Sir Charles, you 
deſpiſe no man, I am ſure, for dif- 
fering from you in opinion. I am a 


Catholic 


© SIR CH. A Roman Catholick—. 


No religion teaches a man evil. I 

honour every man who lives up to 

what he profeſſes. 

© Mx. Ba. But that is not the 

caſe with me, I doubt, 

© Ms. MER. That is ent of doubt, 

Bagenhall. | 

Mx. Jor. The truth is, Mr. Ba- 
nhall has found his conveniences 

in changing. He was brought up a 

Proteſtant. Theſe di/penſations, Mr, 

Bagenhall !—- 

Ma. MER. Aye, and they were 


© often an argument in Bagenhall's 


_—_—_— for making me his proſe- 

yte. 

© Six CH. Mr. Bagenhall, I per- 
he religion of the 


ceive, is rather of the religion o 


© court, than that of the church of 


Rome, | 
© Mx. Bac. But what I mean, by 
telling you I am a Catholick, is this? 
I have read the opinion of ſome 
our famous caſuiſts, that, in ſome 
caſes, a private man may become his 
own avenger, and challenge an ene- 
my into the field. 

SIR CH. Bannes and Cajetan, you 
mean; one a Spaniard, the other an 
Italian, But the higheſt authority 
of your church is full againſt them 
in this point. The council of Trent 
treats the combatants who fall, as ſelf- 
murderers, and denies them Chriſ- 
tian burial, It brands them, en 
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all thoſe who by their preſence coun- 8 Cy. How is this, Mr. Ra- 
tenance and abet this ſhocking and. genhall!? * 

« unchriſtian ice, with perpetudl M. Bac. 1 2 upon Sir 
infam condemns them to the, © Hargrave to have the ſame young man, 


* : ” L 
© Joſs of goods ou eſtates. And pe” 
« thermore, it deprives, 1þ/o0 jure, 
$ thoſe ſoverei —_ 3 d ſuffer 
* ſuch acts of violence to be perpetrated 
«© with impunity in the lands and cities 
© which hold of the church, of 
* all the territories ſo held. I need 
© not add to this, that Lewis the 
© XIVth's edit againſt duelling was 
« the greateſt glory in his reign. And 
permit me to conclude with obſerv- 
ing, that the baſe arts of poiſoning, 
by the means of treacherous agents, 
« and the cowardly practice of aſſaſſi - 
nation by bravoes- hired on purpoſe 
to wreak à private revenge, ſo fre- 
quent in Italy, are natural branches 
of this old Gothick tree, And yet 
© (as I have before hinted) the barba- 
* rous northern nations had pleas to 
© make in behalf of duelling, from 
* their polity, which we bave not from 
* ours; Chriſtianity out of the queſ- 
tion. n 

© The gentlemen faid, they would 
x "wy ſeriouſly refle&t upon all that 
© had paſſed in this uncommon con- 
verſation. r e 
SIX Har, Well, but, Sir Charles, 
© I muſt recur to my old note—Miſs 
© Byron—She ma be mine. And 
I hope you will not ſtand in my way. 
©« Six Cy. The lady is her own 
* miſtreſs. I ſhall be glad to ſee any 
* and all of you, gentlemen, at St. 
* James's Square. | | 
Mx. BAG. One thing I beheve it 
* is proper to mention to Sir Charles 
; 8 iſen.— Vou know, Sir, a I 
rought a young man to your houſe, 
* to 2 8 of the conyerſation 
* that paſſed between you and me there, 
u apprehenſion of conſequences. In 
* like apprehenſions, I prevailed upon 
© Sir Har; ve 
8 Sin AR. And now, Bas L 
I could curſe you for it. The af- 
fair con fou 4 it — that I meant to 
* be recorded for my juſtification, has 
* tuzned out to his honour. Now am 
I down in black and white, for a 
* tame—fool,—Is it not ſo? © 
Mx. Jox. By no means. If you 
„ think fo, Sir Hargrave, you have but 
; ll profited by Sr Charles's. noble 
* ſent r 22 


Sho is honeſt, diſcreet, and one of 
© the ſwifteſt ſhort-hand writers of the 
„age, ta take a faithful account of 
* every thing chat has paſſed; and he 
zs an that cloſet. 2. 

* Six CH. I muſt ſay, this is v 
© extraord} —Pug as Lalways f 


* what I think, if I am ut afraid of 


my own recollection, I need not of 
any man's minutes 
Mx. BAG. You need not in this 
* cafe, Sir Charles, Nothing has paſ. 
© ſed, as Sir we obſerves, but 
© what makes for your honour. - We 
that ſet him to work, have more need 
* to be afraid than you. We bid him 
be honeſt, and got ſpare any of us. 
« We little thought matters would 
© have ended fo amicably, | 
Ma. Jox. Thank God they have! 
Mx. MER. A very happy end- 
© ing, I think! 
* Six Har. Not except Miſs By- 
ron conſents to wipe out theſe marke. 
Mx. BaG. Mr. Cotes, your taſk 
© is over, Pray ſtep in with what you 
have done. Ix Oh 


© The writer obeyed, Mr, Bagen- 
© hall aſked, ry tae ſhould 
© be read? SirH ve ſwore, no; 
© except, as he ſaid, he had made 
© a better figure in the debate. Sir 
© Charles ral them, he could not 
* ſtay to hear them : but that, as they 
© ere written, and as he had been 
© allowed before a copy of what paſ- 
ſed between him aud Mr. n. 
* hall, he ſhould be glad to have 
one now; and the rather, as Sir 
© Hargrave ſhould haye an inſtance, 
- * after he had peruſed it, of his rea, 
. © dinefs to condemn himſelf, if he 
found he had been wanting either 
to his own character, or to that of 
© any.man preſent. * 
They conſented that I ſhould ſend 
Six Charles the firſt fair copy. Sir 
© Chaxles then took his leave. 
The gentlemen all ſtood filent for ſe 
*' veral minutes, when they returned 
from attending him to the door, 
* looking upon one another, as. if 
© each erpelled the other to ſpeak : 


but when they ſpoke it was all i 
" © praile of 5 Nang TEN 
2 modeſt, 
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and nobleſt of men. Yet” his 
© maxims, they ſaid, were confbund- 
© 'edly ſtrange; 'impofſible for ſuch 


© forry dogs * hom Oh was their 
iſe. Nie 5 


2 ns ot 
Bet Sir 
* ttrbed and dejected. He could 


* not, he ſaid, ſupport himſelf un- 


der the conſcioufneſs' of his own 
© inferiority.” © Bit what could 1 
„„ do,“ fait Re. „ The devil could 
'' «fot have made him fight. Plague 
4 take him he beat me out of my 
c av.“ 1 * 3 
And yet, faid Mr, Merceda, „a 
„ tilting- bout feems no more to 
* him than à gate at puſh- pin.“ 
46 You would have thought ſo,” ſaid 
© Sir Hargraye, „H ad you obſerved 
„ with what a fleight, and with 
- «© what unconcernedneſs, he puſhed 
T ou my drawn ſword with his 
« hand, (though he would grant me 
< nothing) and took me under the 
« axm, and led me in to you, as tho 
he had taken tfie priſoner. The 
*. devil . continued he, 
d gwed me a ſhame: but who would 
4 have thoupht he hid fo much 
* power over Sir Charles Gran- 
« diſon, as to get him to pay — 
D ug ?* But, however, I never wil 
de he eaſy till Mifs Byron is Lady 
% Pellexfen.”* 
J take leave, honoured Sir, to ob- 
ſerve, that a few things are noted 
© this copy, which, to avoid giv- 
ing offence, will not be in that I 
- ©. ſhall write for the gentlemen. I 
© was ordered to fre it to Mr. Ba- 
© genhall, before yon had it; but 
for this reaſon I ſhall exeuſe my- 
© felf, as having not remembered 
that command. 3 
* This, therefore, is a true copy of 
all that paſſed, taken to the beſt of 
the ability of, Sir, give me leave 
to ſnfcribe, your very great ad- 
© mzrer, and muſt bumble ſervant, 


* HENRY COTEsS.” 
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CONTINUATION OF MISS BYRON S 
* LETTER. wr ih 

WHAT a packet, inclutting the 

a thort-hand writers paper tran- 


. 


ſeribed by my couſin Reeves, all I 


Sw aw & «4 — 


/ 


argraVe ſeemed greatly dif. 


SIR CHARLES ORANDISON. 
' © modeſt, the moſt polite; the Praveſt, 


elections on that paper (that woul 
endleſs ;) but haſten to give yay 
ſome account of the viſiters I men. 
tipned. k F 
Sir Hargrave Pollexfen came, with - 
out any previous notice, about nine 
o' clock. 8 . 

My heart ſunk, when his chair ſtopt 
at the door, and I was told who was 
in jt. TOO 15 

He was ſhewn into the t par- 
a 1 4 5 . derer foo at 
tended, him. He made great apologies 
to them (and ſo Mr. N ac de 
ought) for the diſturhance hę had given 


Hie laid all to logg Proſtitu 
name! made a cover to all 10 
violence, indiſcretion, folly, in both 
exes! 8 

I was in my own apartment. Mrs, 


Fakes chis time! T will not fwell ; 


- Reeves came up to me. She found 


in terror; and went down and tol 
him ſo; and begged,” that he woul 
not inſiſt upon ſeeing me. 
Tie whole intent of thtis viſit, he 
id, was to beg me ta forgive him. 
t was probable, that 1 ſhould have 
the ſame emotion upon his firſt vifit at 
any other time; and he entreated the 
favour of ſeeing me. He had a right, 


he ſaid, to ſee me: he was a ſuffeter for 


my ſake. They ſaw, he fold them, 
that he was not the man he had been; 
and as he had been denied; and been 
brought to deny himſelf, the fatisfac- 
tion due to a gentlemah, from a man 
whom he had never offended, he in- 
ſiſted on having the rtunity given 
bim of ſeeing me, and receiving my 
forgiveneſs, as what Wbuld conſolidate 
his recbnciliation with Sir Charles 
ONS THT anon ng 

© There was no reſiſting this plea. 
And down I trembled, I can hardly 
R 
Notwithſtanding all my little rea- 
ſoning with m xſl, N behaye with the 
dignity of an injured” perſon; yet the 
mament I faw him approach me at my 
entrance into the patlour; I ran to Mr. 
Reeves, and caught hold of his arm, 
with looks, 1 'douyVr, not, of terror. 
Had Sir Charles Grandiſon been there, 
I ſuppoſe I ſhould have run to him in 
the Move manner. : 
yer dear and adorable goodneſs 1 
(were mis words, coming to me) 12 


* — 


SIR (CHARLES GRANDISON. 


| ſwept 38 this terror, and how uſt! I 
haye forgiven worle 1 injuries, point- 


jog to his mouth. I meant W 


ut honour to you. 


6 Honour, Sir! Cruelty, Sir! 


' barity, Sir! How can you aui to ; 


t ſe the creature whom you ſo wick- 

a 60 treated ?* 

appeal to yourſelf, Madam, if 1 
i off the Ieaſt indecency !—PFor al 
I have ſuffered by my . ne 
« 755 py difgrace—' 1 

Di e, Sir, was your 1 
i Sir," (hal out of breath) Wha 
* would you, Sir ?—Why this viſit! 
What am I to do?” 

I hardly knew what I Gid; and fill 
I held Mr. Reeves's arm. 
Forgive me, Madam: that is what 
12 are to do. Pardon me; on my 
er I beg your pardon.” And he 
dropt down on ane knee. 

© Kneel. not to me, Sir—Pray, do 
© not kneel—You bruiſed, you h 

vou terrified j me, S. ord ble 
. me! I was in danger of being your 

* wife, Sir!“ 

Was not this laſt part of my anſwer 
a very odd one? But the memory of 
what I ſuffered at the tune, and of the 
narrow eſcape I had, left me not the 
leaſt preſence cf mind, on his addreſs 
to me kneeling. 


He aroſe. In danger of being my 


# wwife,, Madam! Only that the me- 
0 thod I took was wrong, Madam!" 
* Miſs Byron, you ſee, is in tetror, 
' Sir Hargrave—Sit down; my love, 
(taking my hand, and leading me to 
the fire-fide) * How you W my 
dear —Vou ſee, Sir Hargrave, the 
tertor my couſin is in Vu ſee—", 
do- do; and am ſorry for the 
oecaſion. —We will all fit down. 


4 Compoſe ourſelf, dear Miſs By- _. 


ron— And, * (holding up his claſped 
hands to me) Abeſeech you, forgiveme. 
* Well, Sir, I forgive you—l for- 
* give you, Sir.“ 

* Were you not in ſo much diſorder, 


; — were it to be ſeaſonable 


* now=T will tell you what I have far- 
ther to beg. 


I would —' 


Speak, Sir, ,now; and never let 
Te. 

Suffer an Interruption, Madam. 
Im too apprehenſive of that word 
newer. You muſt allow of my ad- 
„ Gets. I alk you not any favour, but 
mall be webif 


1n future, 


; cal 175700 


50 78 Ves, 4 5 Lag 


©. the laſt timg that] gver— 
* Dear Miſs Non 


eady A 0 a 
ty los | Ji 


22 
he Tricia o $ of, alf 


& ks me one een. my ar 


Jounger children. rhe. ran on in 

a manner, as if bg h Deen ray Pg vp 

marriage- We the n ., 
Upon my abſo 1 A neing 


Him, be * barles 
Grandliſon. h. . an ee 
on my heart. 

What, Lucy, could make Prat 
wardly Het at this queſtion? I could 
road have 8 to reply. I tow 
x 1 have indeed a 


« Surely, Sir Hargrave, I am at 
© accountable to y 
© You are not, Madam: but To 
inſiſt upoti an anſwer to this quei 
If Sir Charles Grandiſon bus n 45 
an application $0 you for de I 
can Have no ho 
Sir Charles Gtapdiſon, Sir, 3 Js. ab- 

* ſolutely Ahntereſted. Sir Charles 
Gran ſon bas made There 1 
ſtopt; I couldl not help it, 

* No application to my c Ws 

© atrare you, ir a 
Rn 27 He 22 3 K. ohleſt o 

Ha any oughts, \ 9 = 
ſay, he _y 15 2 ＋ difficulties 
to break his mind, leit ſuch a de- 
claration ſhoulg be thought to leſſen 
the merit of his proteQiou,” 

A good thought of Mr. Reeves. 
And who kngws, my Lucy, but there 
may be ſome foundation for it ? 

. Pretection“ D—n it!—But I am 
the ea/ier upon this aJurance, het 
© me tell you, Mr. Reeves, that had I 
© not found him to be à Wonder of a 
© man, matiers ſhould nat have ended 
© as they ſeem at preſent to have done.” 

, But, Sir Hargrave, fad Mrs. 
Reeves, permit me to ſay „as I know 
* Miſs Byron's mind, that there gan- 
not be the leaſt room to n 
© Nie BRon— 

Dear Mrs. Reeves, forgive me. 
* But I cannot xeceive a denzal 

* 2 2 . ”" Xs any 
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any other month than hers: Ts there 
no room for a fincere penitent to hope 
© for mercy from a ſweetneſs ſo ange- 
lick, and who is abſolutely difen- 
4  abv4 * 72 | 
Von have had mine already, Sir 
Hargrate, faid I. I am amazed, 
* that, knowing my mind before your 
© wicked itiſult upon me, you ſhould 
have any expectation of this kind 
Po after —_ | = ; | 
1 again yowed lis paſſion, and ſuch 
Ichink, Lucy, I never ſhall be able, 
for the future, to hear with patience 
any man talk of love, of pafſion, and 
T_T. 
Let me ſummarily add, (for I am 
tired of the ſubject) that he ſaid a 
hundred impertinent things fillier than 
any of thoſe faid by Mr. Grandiſon, in 
my praiſe; [ indeed, every thing of this 
nature now a filly to me. — He 
inſiſted upon a preference to Mr. Gre- 
ville, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Orme.— lle 
treſobhved not to deſpair, as his fuffer - 
ings for my ſake had given kim (as he 
- faid he preſumed to tel me) ſome merit 
in his o opinion, if not in ine; 
| and as his forgiveneſs of the man who 
had injured him, ought, he thought, 
to have ſome weight in his favour. 
He took leave of my couſins and me 
in a very reſpectful manner. I wiſh 
him no harm. But 1 hope T'ſhall never 
fee him again. | 
And now, Lu 
this very diſagreeable viſit, I will con- 


| elude my letter; and ſhall have another 


long one ready for the next poſt. 


LETTER V. 


Miss HARRIET BYRON, TO MISS 


! 


2 MARCH 3. 
Had not recovered myſelf after Sir 


Hargrave's viſit, when Lady L. 


and Miſs Grandiſon called, as they 
| faid, for a moment; however, this 
ble moment laſted two hours. 
iſs Gtandiſon, the inſtant ſhe ſaw 
me, challenged me — * Hey-day! 
What's the matter with our Harriet, 
Mrs. Reeves? And, patting my 
neck, * Why theſe flutters, child — 
Perturbations delightful, or unde- 
- © lightfu], Harriet, whether?" 


© They were greatly 
4 ſaid, as 


„ with the end of 


— ee 6 ee Sa <a a Q@,. © 2.” 


' * both. He has ſhewed 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, 


I told der who had been here, and 
but juſt left me; and, by the help of 
my couſins, gave them the parti 
of what ha · l paſſed. 


eaſed ; and the 


more, ir brother, on 


ſeeing them uneaſy, had acquainted 


them, that all matters between him and 
Sir Hargrave were accommodated ; but 
had not had opportunity to tell them 
more, 

© Let me reckon with you Harriet, 


faid Miſs Grandiſon, taking my hand 


with a ſchooling air: I am half jea- 
© lous of you: Lady L. has got the 


© ſtart of me in my brother's affec. 


tions: but the is my elder ſiſter; 
© firſt come firſt ſerved; I can bear 
that; but I will not be cut out by a 
younger ſiſter.” 

What is now to follow ?* thou 
I; and I fluttered like a fool; the more 
for her arch look, as if ſhe would read 
my heart in my eyes. 

Increaſed palpitation (O the fool !) 
made it look as if I took her jeſt for 
earneſt. What a ſituation am I in? 

Dear Charlotte, ſaid Lady L. 
ſmiling, you ſhall not thus perples 
© our ſweet ſiſter.— My dear, don't 
© mind her. You'll know her better 
in time.” 

* Be quiet, Lady L. I ſhall have it 
© all out. 

All what ovt?* faidT. © O Miſs 
* Grandiſon, how you love to alarm!” 
Well, well, I'll examine farther 
into theſe perturbations another time. 
I have beat the buſh before now for 
one hare, and out have popt two. 
But all I mean is; a paper, a letter 
(my brother called it a paper) was 
brought to him ſeated up. He re- 
warded the bringer; but ſent it di. 
rectly away unopened (that we found 
out) to you, Harriet. Now, child, 
if I allow of hit reſeryes, I will not 
allow of yours, Pray anſwer me 
fairly and truly; what are the con- 
tents of that paper?” | 
* They give the particulars of the 
« converſation that paſſed in the alarm. 
ing interview between Sir Charles— 

And 5 pa 2, * 4. pp An 
good girl.-You fee, y L. 

* this — thief will ſteal away the 
« affections of our brother from ur 
1 nothing of 
© this. But if you would not have 
* me{ealous, Harriet, be ſure 1 


— 


» AE. « i. * - 
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SIR CHARLES 


r one ſecret of your heart from me, 


That relates merely to myfelf; I 
« think 1 will not.” 

© Then you'll be a good girl: and 
Il give my love for you the reins, 
« without a pull-back. 

Juſt then a fervant came in with a 
card, 


0 [LADY D.'s compliments to Mrs. 

Reeves and Miſs Byron; and 
« if it would he agreeable, ſhe will wait 
* on them preſently, for one quarter of 
* an hour. She is obliged to go ont of 
* town early in the morning. 


© What ſhall 1 do now?” faid I, 
I was in a flatter; not being full 
recovered from that into which Sir 
Hargrave's viſit had thrown me. 


© What now? What now!“ ſaid - 


_ 12 : _ Harriet, we 
* ſhall find you out by degrees.“ 
By the way, Lncy, you are fond of 


plays; and it is come into my head, 


that, to avoid all /ays- Fs and ſays-fbe"s, 
I will Nasfart in all 12 jo 
write names in the margin: ſo fancy, 
my dear, that you are reading in one of 
your favourite volumes. 

HARRIET. Do you know Lady D. 

Miss Gx. Very well: but I did 
not know that you did, Harriet. 

Lady L. And I know ſhe has a 
ſon: and I know ſhe wants him to 


marry. 44 
" HaxrIeT. That I may keep no 
ſecrets from my two ſiſters, my aunt 
Selby has written to me 
15s GR. . Lately? 

HaxrtT, Very lately. 

Miss GR. Ol becauſe you had not 
told me of that. 

Mas. Reeves. And pray, ladies, 
what is Lady D,'s character? 

Lapy L. She is a very ſenſible and 


prudent woman. 


Miss GR. I am not very intimate 
with her; but have ſeen her in two cr 
three of my vifits. I have always 
thought her ſo.—And pray, Harriet, 

t you want to know what charac- 
ter my lord bears? 
Hnr. My lord is nothing to 
me. I bawe anfwered. I have given 
my negative. . 

Miss Gx. The deuce you have !— 
Why, the man has a good 12,0001. a 


Har. I don't care. 
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Miss Gr. What a deuce ails the 

1 1 1 81 | 
barten humoroully telling on hey 
fin — © OrxME, one; FENWICE, 
© taps; GREVILLE, three; FOWLER, 
© four —I want another finger ; but 
© T'l] take in my thumb—S1s Har- 
© GRAVE, five—And now,” (putting 
the fore-finger of one band on the 
thumb of the other) LORD D. fx !— 
© And none of them the man !—De- 
c — upon it, girl, pride will have a 
6 ras” . | 
What could ſhe mean by that?— 
Sir Charles Grandiſon's ſiſters, I hope, 
will not But I believe ſhe meant no- 
thing. | r her 


* Have I pride, Miſs Grandiſon ?* 


coldly and vely aſked I, as 
— obſerve to — 51 
Miss Gr. Have you pride ?—Yes, 
that you have ; or you have worſe. 
hat could this mad lady mean by 
this ?—And what could I mean? For 
T had tears in my eyes. I was very 
low-ſpirited at that moment. 
Laby L. Well, but Mifs Byron, 
ſhall we be impertinent, if we ſtay to 


ſee the lady —I have a great value for 


her. She has been an admirable exe- 
cutrix and truſtee for her ſon ; and 
was as good a wife. I was juſt going; 
but, as — goes out of town to- mor- 
row, will ſtay to my compliments 
to her. We ud ere tones of you 
have had your talk. ' | 

Miss GR. Does ſhe come to per- 
ſuade you, Harriet, to retract your 
refuſal? 

HARKIET, I know not her buſi- 
neſs, I wrote mind to my aunt 
ow" But I believe my aunt could 
not have written, and the counteſs re- 
ceived what ſhe wrote, by this time. 
But do not go; we can have no pri- 
vate talk. 

Miss GR. Well, but now I will 
tell you, without puniſhing your gu- 
rioſity fartheꝭ; what Lord D.'s cha- 
racter is. He is as ſober a man as 
moſt of the young nobility. ' His for- 
tune is great. In ſenſe, he neither 
abounds, nor is wanting; and that 
claſs of men, take my word for it, are 
the beſt qualified of all others to make 


good huſbands to women of ſuperior 


t-lents. They know juſt encugh to 
induce them to admire in her, what 
they have not in themſelves. If a 
woman has prudence enough to give 

| conſe, 
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ton ſequence to ſuch a one before folks, 
and will behave as if ſne thought him 
her ſuperior in underſtanding, ſhe will 
pare to make her own will a law. to 
im; by the way of © I will, ball I fm 
Or, If you pleaſe, my dear, 1 awill do 
© avbat I think fit.” But a fool and a wit 
are the extreme points, and equally 
unmanageable. — And now tell me, 
Harriet, what can be your motive for 
refuſing ſuch a man as this? | 
_ HARRIE&YT. I wiſh, my dear, you 
would not talk to me of theſe men, I 
am ſick of them all-Sir Hargrave has 
cured me # 
Miss GR. You fib, my dear—But 
did you ever ſee Lord D.? 
HARKRIET. No, indeed! | 
Miss GR. No, indeed!'—Why, 
then, you are a ſimpleton, child. 
What, refuſe a man, an earl too! in 
the bloom of his years, 12,000 good 
2 a year! yet never have ſeen 
im—Your motives, child! your mo- 
tives —I wiſh you are not already 
There ſhe ſtopt. 
Hair. And I wiſh, Miſs 
Grandiſon, with all my heart, if that 
would tame you, that you were in 


Iove over and ears, and could not 
help it! 
ss GR. And wiſh you me that 


for ſpite, or to pleaſe me ?—I a in 
love, my dear; and nothing keeps me 
in countenance, but having company 
among the grave ones. Dearly do 1 
love to find girls out. Why, I found 
out Lady L. before ſhe would own a 
tittle of the matter. So prim.“ And 
* how can you think ſo, Charlotte? 
* Who, I, in love! No, indeed! No 
* man has a place in my heart! — 
Then I was reſolved to have her ſecret 
out. I began with my roundabouts, 
and my {up ofes—A. leer—as thus 

I was both vexed and pleaſed with 

r archneſs] And then a ſuppoſe— 
then came a bluſh—* Why, Charlotte, 
* I cannot but /ay, Pat if A. were 
* obliged to have the one man or the 
© other—' Then cameta ſigh, endca- 
voured in haſte to be returned to the 
heart whence it came; and when it 
could not find it's way back, to be 
cut into three halves, as the Iriſhman 
ſaid; that is, into two half-fighs, and 
a hem; and a © Get you gone, for an 
impertinent— As much as to ſay, 
* You have it !'—And when I found 
I bad, and ſhe owned it; why then ,1 


'as now, a ve 
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put my mad head to her grave oneg 
and we had but one 51 betwixt us. 
Lap L. (laughing) Out of breath, 
Charlotte; I hope. 3 

Miss GR. Not yet Ho often have 
I kept watch and ward for her! Some, 


times have I lent her my og; 
or 


room for their love-meetings : yet, 

the world, ſhe would not marry with- 
out her papa's conſent : no, but like 
the reſt of us, ſhe would ſuffer her af- 
fections to be engaged, without letting 
him know a ſyllable of the matter,» 
Very true, Lady L. what ſignifies look, 
ing ſerious ? 

Lab L. Strange creature! 

- Miss GR. Once. or twice did 1 
change dreſſes with her. In ſhort, I 


was a perfect Abigail to her in the 


affair: and let me tell you, two ſiſters, 


* to manage a love affair, have 


advantages over even a lady and her 
woman, 

LADY L. Mad creature! 

Miss- Gs. All this I did for her 
without fee or reward; only from the 
dear delight of promoting the good 
work, and upon the Chriſtian principle 
of Do as you would be done by. — 
Is not all this true, Lady L.? Deny it 
if you can. 

N L. And have you done; Char- 


lotie?—Ah, my dear Miſs Byron, you? 


never do any thing with this girl, ex- 
cept you hear all as ſhe has to fay. 
And if you have a ſecret, tis better 
to let her knowit at firſt. Charlotte 18 a 
generous girl, after all; but ſometimes, 
ry impertinent one— | 

What could theſe ladies mean by 
this, I wonder? If they ſuſpect me to 
love ſomebody, ſurely this is not the 
way, that two ſuch ladies, in generoſity, 


ſhould take, when they think I have 


no engagement; and know that the 
doubt muſt lie on their brother's fide, 
whom, with all their roundabouts, 3 


they call them, they cannot fathom. ' 


I would give any thing, methinks, 
to know, fs Sir Charles was ever n 
love. | | 

Juſt then a rapping at the door made 
us ſuppoſe it was the counteſs. It 
was. After compliments to Mrs. 
Reeves and me, ſhe embraced Lady L. 
very affectionately, and Miſs Grandi. 
ſon kindly ; aſking the firſt after Lord 
L.'s health, and the other after her 
brother. * He is theman of allen: 
Miss Grandiſon, faid ſhe, * 
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ant to fee, We thall be in town 
don, for a month or two; and then 
61 muſt make me known to one, 
hom every body calls the beſt of 
men: as here,” Nad ſhe, coming up 


again to me, I have longed to be 


acquainted with one of the belt of 
omen. | ; 
Lab L. Miſs Byron is, indeed, 
an excellent young woman. We do 
durſelyes the honour of calling her 
Her. | 
LADY D. What an encouragement 
is that to be good ? Even in this age, 
bad as it is, true merit will never want 
admirers. And let me ſay, that where 
beauty and goodneſs meet, as here, they 
adorn each other. | 

© Agreeable Lady D.“ thought I: 
i my heart will not ſuggeſt a thought 
tin favour of your fon; ut I ſhall ea- 
t fily be in love with you.” The heart 
hardly deferves praiſe, my Lucy, that 
js not fond of it from the worthy. 
Her ladyſhip took Lady L. aſide, 
and ſaid ſomething to her. Lady L. 
mſwered with a No, as I ſuppoſe: 
fo which Lady D. replied, *I am glad 
v of that 3” adding, I am not afraid 
' of ſaying any ng a perſon of 
© Lady L.'s known prudence.” 

Ah, my Lucy! fhe aſked Lady L. 
I dare ſay, whether the acknowledged 
fiterhood extended to the brother, as a 
bivther, or as—ſomething elſe—And 
by her chearful and condeſcending 
court to me afterwards, and to Mrs. 

ves, was ſatisfied by Lady Li's an- 

r, I make no doubt, that there is 
worm for Lord D. 's addreſs, for any 
thing on Sir Charles's part. 
I will not be mean, Lucy! Greatly 
as I admire Somebody, theſe excellent 
ſiſters ſhall not find me entangled in an 
Dopeleſs paſſion. | 944 a , . 4 
Her ladyſhip took my hand, and led 
me to the winde w. I was brought 
* to town, ſaid ſne, on an extraor- 
* dinary occaſion; two days ago; and 
" maſt ſet out on my return in the 
morning. I thought I would not 
* miſs the opportunity of paying my 
* compliments to a- you lady, of 
hom I had heard every body ſpeak 
* with great commendation. I make 


4 - 
: d doubt but your good aunt Selby 


f There ſhe ſtopt. 
; © My aunt has ſent me up two of 
her mad letters, and ape of 


* ooh hee ee 
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I am pleaſed with your Franknefs, 
my dear. It was that part of your 
character that engaged me. Young 
women, in theſe cafes, are generally 
either ſo affected, fo ſtarched, (as if 
they thought there were ſomething 
ſhameful in a treaty of this kind) or 
they are ſo aukward, that I have not 
patience with them. You have all 
the modefty—Indeed, my dear, yout 
goodneſs of heart ſhines out in every 
feature of your face.” | 

* Your ladyſhip does me high ho- 
nour,” $; 

IJ am pleaſed even with that ac- 
knowledgment. The diſcretion of 
a perſon is often moſt ſeen in minate- 
— Rey, — would have made 
diſqualifying ſpeeches. But com- 
ney 6 gd en 2 the heart by one 
who is not accuſtomed to flatter; 
ſuch compliments, I mean, as it 
would be culpable for a perſon not 
to be able to verify; ſhould not be 
diſclaimed. | | | 
To ſay truth, my dear; I did not 
intend to mention one word of the 
matter to you on this firſt viſit, I 
only wanted to fee you, and to con- 
verſe with you a little, that I might 
make report accordingly to my ſon 
who, however, knows not that 
ſhould pay my _—_ to you: 
but the moment I faw you, your 
aſpect confirmed all that I had heard 
ſaid in your favour; and ſeeing you 
alſo ſo much careſſed by two ladies of 
characters ſo eſtabliſhed ; and no leſs 
pleaſed with what I obſerved of Mr. 
and Mrs. Reeves [you are a famil 
of good people;] I was reſolved 
be as frank as you are, and as your 
aunt Selby has been—She is a good 
woman. ; 

Indeed, Madam, ſhe is. ; 
© Accordingly, I have ſingled you 
out, in the face of every body pre- 
ſent.—You will have the diſcretion 
to caution them on this ſabjeR, till 
you have ſeen my fon, (I am ſure 
there can be no doubt on his _ 
and till you know whether you ſha 
approve of our Is or not: and, 
without heſitation, I beſpeak your 

ood opinion of e till then. i am 

ure, my dear, we ſhall be very happy 
in each other. If you and my Lord 
© are happy, you and Ii be fo,— 
+ But, when the knot is tied, T will be 


only your winter, and that at your 


© own 
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© own invitation. I am thought to be 
s a managing woman: managing wo- 
men are not always the beft to live 
«£ with. You, I underſtand, are an 
© excellent ceconomiſt.* [A glorious 
character in this age for a young wo- 
man !-Perfons of the higheſt qua- 
lity ought not to think themſelves 
above it.] One perſon's methods 
s may differ from another's ; yet both 
may be equally good, and reach the 
fame end. My ſon has found the 
* benefit of my œconomy: neverthe- 
© leſs, his wife ſhall not have cauſe to 
© think, that, where ſhe means well, 
4 I will prefer my methods to hers. 
© If ever I give advice, it thall be only 
* when you aſk it: and then, if you 
© do not take it, I will not be angry; 
„but allow that, having werghed the 
matter well, you prefer your own 
5 — on the beſt convictions. 
People who are to act for themſelves, 
# ſhould be always left to judge for 
themſelves; becauſe they only are 
®. anſwerable for their own actions.— 
* You bluſh, my dear! I hope, I don't 
* oppreſs you, I would not oppreſs a 
* modeſty ſo happily blended with 
* frankneſs.” 

I was affected with her neſs. 
* What an amiable frankneS! O that 
* all huſbands mothers were like your 
* ladyſhip!* aid I. What numbers. 
© of happy daughters-in-law would 
© there then be, that now are not ſo! 

Charming creature! ſaid ſhe, 
* Proceed. am glad I don't opprels 
* you with my prate. 

* Oppreſi me, Madam !—You de- 
* light me! Talk of a bad world !— 
* T ought, I am ſure, to think ita 
* one!—In every matronly lady I have 
* met with a mother ; in many young 
ladies, as thoſe before us, ier; in 
* their brother, a protector; if your 
« ladythip has not heard on what oc- 
* cation, I ſhall be ready to acquaint 
© you with it,” TI 

Sweet child! Charming frank- 
* nels! I have en, I have beard, 
enough of you for my preſent pur- 
« pole. We will return to compaty— 
* Such company as I find you in is not 
* to be had at all times. I will reſtore 
you to them. 
But, Madam, declining her lead- 
ing hand 

* But what, my dear!“ | 

* Have you not, Madamj—But your 
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© ladyſhip could not have received azy 
© letter from my aunt Selby—lI rote 

© I have zot, my dear. I could not, 
© as you ſay. But I ſhall find a letter 
© from her, perhaps, " Toy return, 
* You approve, I hope, of the propoſal 
0 you Rall have no objection w my 
© ſon?” 

* My aunt, Madam, will let you 
© know—* 

© I will not have it otherwiſe than I 
* wiſh it to be. Remember that I va- 
© lue you for the frankneſs you are 
* praiſed for.—A little female trifling 
* to my ſon, if you will, in order to be 
* aſſured of his value for you, (and 
* men love not all ——_ courtſhips) 
but none to me, my love. I'II affit 
© you, and keep your counſel, in the 
« firſt caſe, if it be neceſſary. He ſhall 
© love you above all the women on 
earth, and convince you that he does, 
© or he ſhall not call you his.—But no 


* female trifling to his mother, child! 


* We women ſhould always under. 
* ſtand one another. 

© Becanſe I would not be thought to 
* be an infincere creature, a trifler, I 
think I ought to mention to your la- 
„ dyſhip, that it would be a great, a 
© very great part of my happineſs, to 
© be deemed worthy of your friend- 
© ſhip—without—" 54 

© Without what?—You do well, 
t perhaps, to bluſh! Without what? 

Without the relation—zt you 
« pleaſe.” 

I was confounded with her good- 
neſs, Lucy. Here, my dear, is an- 
other ſuperior character.— I fancy her 
maiden- name was Grandiſon. ' 

© But I don't pleaſe. So na more of 
© this. Let us join company. And, 
taking my — with the goodneſs of 
real mother; yet her brow a little over - 
clouded ; ſhe made apologies to them 
for taking me aſide; and ſaid, ſhe 
could — to their prudence, ſhe was 
ſure, as they muſt needs gueſs at her 
view; and therefore ſhe gffered not to 
put a limit to their conje&ures z ſince 
denial or evaſion would byt, in this 


"caſe, as 9 did, defeat it's own 


end, and gthen what it aimed to 
weaken. 

© Is there no obtaining ſuch a mo- 
ther, thought I, © without marrying 
Lord D. i—Amd ſhould I refuſe to 
« ſee him, if an interview is ſired, 
« eſpecially when Lady L. bas ſage, 
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t + encourage the counteſs to think, 
that Somebody has no thoughts. 
© Indeed I don't deſire that that Some- 
© body ſhould, —If —I don't know 
* what I was going to add to that if: 


\ © But pray tell my grandmamma, that 


© I hope her Harriet will never give 
© her cauſe to lament her being en- 
© tangled in a hopeleſs paſſion. No, in- 
« deed!” 

But, my Lucy, one filly queſtion to 


you who have been a little entangled, 


and more happily diſentangled: I catch 
myſelf of late in ſaying him and be, and 
writing 2 Somebody, and ſuch like 
words, inſtead of ſaying and writing 
boldly, as I uſed to do, Sir Charles, 
and Sir Charles Grandiſon; which 
would ſound more reſpectfully, and 
yet am ſure I want not reſpe&t. What 
is the meaning of this? —Is it a 
fign—Ah! my Lucy! you faid you 
would keep a ſharp look-out ; and did 
I not ſay I would upon myſelf? Surely 
I faid truth: ſurely you will think ſo, 
when you ſee ſuch little filly things as 
theſe £ not eſcape me. But when you 
think me too trifling, my dear, don't 
expoſe me. Don't read it out in the 
venerable circle, That to ſome may 
appear very weak and filly, which by 

ers will be thought excuſable, be- 
cauſe natural. It would be wrong (as 
I yet never did it) to write ſeparately 


to you. And what have I in my heart, 


were it to be laid open to all the world, 
that I ſhould be—afraid— was go- 
ing to write, that I ſhould be aſbamed 
of? But I think I am alittle aſhamed, 
at times, for all that. Ah, Lucy! don't 
add, And ſo I ought.” 

Lady D. repeated her deſire of being 
acquainted with Sir Charles. She has 
no daughter : ſo it was purely for the 
fake of his great character. She heard, 
ſhe faid, that he was the politeſt of 
brothers. That was always a good 
ſign with her. — © He gives you, Miſs 
* Grandiſon, Iam told, a great deal of 
* his company.” | 

Miſs Grandiſon ſaid, that her bro- 
ther, the believed, was one of the buſieſt 
men in the kingdom, who was not en- 
aged in 364; affairs ; and yet the 
moſt of a family man. I endeayour,? 
faid ſhe, © to make home delightful to 
: him. I never break in upon him, 
| When he is in his ſtudy, without 
G leave; indeed I ſeldom aſk it; for 
when he is "inclined to give me his 


company, he ſends his compliments 
© to me, and requeſts, as u favour from 
* me, what I am always ready to con- 
* ſider as one done to me. And I ſee 
he loves me. He is not uneaſy in 
my company: he comes for half an 
© hour, and ſtays an hour.— But don't 
© ſet me into talking of him; for my 
© heart always dilates when I enter into 
© the agreeable ſubject, and I know 
© not where to ſtop." 
Lapy L. Charlotte is a happy girl. 
Miss Gr. And Lady L. is * 7 
woman; for he Ibves ber as well ry (A 
loves me. Indeed he is ſo good as ta 
ſay, (but I know it is to keep us from 
puſling caps) that he knows not which 
e loves beſt: we have different qua- 
lities, he ſays ; and he admires in each 
what the other has not. 
LADY D. But what are his em- 
e ? What can he be ſo much 
uſied in? | 
Miss GR. A continual round of 
good offices. He has a ward. She 
as à large fortune. The attention 
he pays to her affairs takes up a good 
deal of his time. He is his own ſtew- 
ard; and then he has a variety of other 
engagements, of which we aſk him not 
one word ; yet long to know ſomethin 
about them.—But this we are ſure of 
that, if he thinks any thing will give 
us pleaſure, we ſhall hear of it: if the 
contrary, he is as fecret as the night. 
Will nobody ſay one bad or one in- 
different thing of this man, Lucy! 
There is no bearing theſe things! O, 
my dear, what a Nobody is your poor 
Harriet! 
Lab Y D. He is one of the hand- 
ſomeſt men in England, they tell me. 
Miss GR. Siſters are not judges. 
They may be partial. His beni $4 
of heart makes his face ſhine. Had 
a lover but half as handſome as I think 
my brother, I ſhould make no objection 
to him on the account of perſon. 
LADby L. But he is the genteeleſt 


of men !—What think you, fiſter Har- 
riet? | 

HARRIET, * Siſters are not judges, 
© They may be partial,” 


What meant Lady L. to apply to 
me? But I had been ſome time ſilent. 
She could not mean any thing: and 
both filters complimented me on recog- 
nizing the relation, | 

Lady D. aſked me how long I ſhould 
ſtay in town? | 


A I ſaid, 
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T ſaid, I believed not long. I had 
leave for three months. Thoſe would 
be ſoon elapſed; and as my friends 
were ſo good as to be pleaſed with my 
company, I ſhould rather chuſe to 
walk within, than ſtep ont of my limits. 
— The counteſs, with a nod of appro- 
dation, fad, With good young peo- 
« ple it will be always ſo 4 — thrs is 
© more prarfe-worthy in Miſs Byron 
© as ſhe may do —— ſhe leaſes.” a 

Then taking me a little aſide, I 
© hope, my dear, you meant nothmg 
con to my wiſhes, when you re- 
< ferred, in ſo doubtful a manney, to 
4 what had written to your aunt. 
-© You don't anfwer met This is a call 
upon your frarſknefs, Women, when 
Tany thing is depending on which 
© they have ſet their hearts, are im- 
- f you know that? 
© 'They love not fuſpenſe.” 

© It is painful to me, Madam, to 
* decline a propoſal that would give me 
© a relation to fo excellent 3 
BgBut— | | 

© But what, my dear ?—Let not 
* maidenly aflectation ftep in with it's 
cold water, You are above it. Wo- 
man to woman, daughter to mother 
© You are above it.” 

Then, turning to the Jadies, .and to 
my conſins—* You don't know, any 
of you, (we are by ourſelves) that 
+ Miſs Byron's heart is engaged? 
© Miſs Grandiſon, let me apply to you: 
maden ladies open their hearts to one 
another. Know you whether Miſs 
< Byron has yet ſeen the man to whom 
* ſhe wiſhes to give her hand? Her 
© aunt Selby writes to me, that the 
* has not.” 

Miss GR. We young women, Ma- 
dam, often know lex 
Hearts, We are almoſt as unwilling 
to find out outſelves in certain caſes, 
ag to be found ont by others. Speak, 
ſiſter Harriet: anſwer for Nouri. 8 

[Was not this grievous, Lucy? And 
yet what ailed me, that I could not 
ſpeak without heſitation! But this la- 

y's condeſcending goodneſs— yet this 
wicked Sir Hargravel His attempt, 
his cruel treatment of me, has made 
me quite another creature than I was.] 

« My aunt Selby, Madam, wrote 
the truth. To 2 


I wiſh not to 
.© marry for ſome time to come, may 


* ſound like an affectation, becauſe I 
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of our owns 


© have ever honoured the ſtate. Rat 
© ſomethingobas happened that has put 
me out of conceit with myſelf, and 
© with'imen too.” 
LADY D. Wich all men, child? 
I will allow for a great many things in 
a weak mind, that I will not in yours, 
I have had a hint or two about an in- 
falt, or I know not what, from Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen, ſince I came to 
town; for I have aſked after you, my 
dear: but what is that but a confir. 
mation of your merits ? What a dif. 
agreeable woman muſt ſhe be, whom 
but one man in the world could like 
nut excuſe „ Byron, f have 
faid abundance of impertinent things: 
J have gone farther on this firſt viſit 
than I intended. You muſt thank for 
this that ingenuons and open counte- 
nance, which confirms, at firſt fight, 
the character I _ . 4 
every. body who e of you. 
ſee, 2 pon aunt Selby, to 
whom you refer, writes, when I get 
down. I ftall ſoon be in town, as 1 
faid, for the reſt of the winter; and 
then I will make myſelf miſtreſs of 
your whole hiſtory from theſe ladies, 
and, from yourſelf: and there ſhallent 
all my enquiries, and, I hope, all my 
folicitudes, on an article that is next 
my - heart. - Mean time, adieu, my 
dear—Adieu. 

She then, curtſeying to all round, 

e her hand to Mr. Recyes, who led 

her to her chair; leaving us all full of 
her praiſes. | 

Ms Gr. (Looking archly) I 1 
nothing as to her particular erran 

becauſe I would not be too curious: 
and becauſe you aſk me no queſtions, 
Harriet. 4 g 
Lapy L. This muſt do, Miſs 
Byron: who would not wiſh for ſuch 
à mother? | 

"Raxrier. Is the mother to be the 
* inducement in ſuch an article 
as this? 

Miss GR. Why, my dear, do you 
pretend, in ſuch an age of petit maitres, 
to live ſingle, till you meet with a man 
who deſerves you ?—But, Harriet, you 
"mult voluntarily open your heart ta me. 
I haye a good deal of curioſity; and, 
whenever you are diſpoſed to gratify it, 
will not 2vithdraw my attention. 
HRE T. I will read to you this 


moments if you pleaſe, Bdich, 35 
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my liſters, what Lady D. wrote to my 
nt Selby; and my aunt an- 
fwered on the occaſon,. 


Miss GR. That's my beſt Harriet! 


J love to hear haw- and every thing 
gbout theſe, ſort of matters, 

Laby L. Theſe girls, Mrs. Reeves, 

t in love ſubjects: there is a kind 
of enthuſiaſm in theſe matters that runs 
away with them. 

"Mis Gn. Say you. ſo, Lady L.? 
And pray, had you ever any of this en- 
thufiaſm ? if you had, did matri- 
mony cure you of it ?—See, Harriet! 
My ſiſter has not been married many 
months : 3 ſne now talks 
of the euthufiaſon of love to us maidens 
Ah, my dear Lady L.] women, I ſee, 
have their free-maſonry, as well as 
men Don't you think ſo, Mrs. Reeves? 
A poor ſecret after all, I believe, on 
both ſides,” whif the lively lady; 
but loud enough for every one to hear 
what ſhe ſaid; 

Lady L. called her a mad girl. © But 
© let us be favoured,” ſaid the to me; 
© with your communications. 

I pulled out the letters. I read the 
wo firſt paragraphs in my aunt'sletter 
to me, entire; for they propoſe the 
matter, and nothing elſe. E 

0 What follows, ſaid I, © is full of 
© love and care, and fo forth: but here 
is one paragraph more I can read to 
4 » 


Miss G. As much referve as you 
— ſiſter Harriet. I am learning 
to deal with you. 
Lapy L. Why that, Charlotte? 
No fear that you will tell us more than 
u have a mind we ſhould: know. 
Regard not, therefore, this threaten- 
ing, Miſs: Byron. 
HaRrIET., To own: the truth, I 
cannot read every thing my aunt writes: 
but the Counteſs of 'D.'s propoſal; and 
what relates to that, I will read, if 


you. . 
18s GR. What you will—Read 
what you will. I find we arte nut at 


4 ſo well acquainted as we-ſhall 
hereafter. 


. _— could Miſs Grandiſon mean 


but one, in 
my aunt es my comi 
Ig ns Fa 21 encous- 
counteis's propoſal, or accept 
Wi Orme: endit with the earneſt 
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2 of my friends to have me mar: 


I, then gave into Miſs Grandiſon' 
hands the counteſs's firſt letter; — 
ſhe read it out. | 

She gave it me back, and thanked 
me. Were all women, ſaid ſhe, 
capable of acting thus frankly, the ſex 
© would leave a tion to the mens 
© monkeys.,—Remember, Harriet, that 
© your openneſs of heart is one ofthe 
© graces for which I principally -ads 
« mire you. 8 | 

Lady L. O the rogue Take care 
of her, Miſs — She tells you 
this, to get out of you all your ſecrets; 

Miſs Grandiſon may eaſily obtain 
© hex. end, Madam. She: need onl 
tell me what ſhe beſt likes 1 ſhould 
© bez and I muſt try to be that.” | 
Miss GR. Good girl! And take 
this along with you ; that when you 
convince ze, that you will not hide, 
I will convince you, that I will nog 


ſeek. But what is next? 


I then gave into her hand the copy 
of my — Selby's anſwer. 

Miss GR. May J read it all? 

Hax r. If you pleaſe : the fond · 
nel of my aunt, and the partiality 
a | 

Miss Ga. Away away, Harriet 
— No affectation, child ! N 

She read it out. Both ſiſters praiſed 
the heart of the dear and thriee- indul · 
gent writer! and called ber their aunt 


Selby. 

I then gave Miſs Grandiſon the coun- 
teſs's ſecond letter. They were no leſs 
pleaſed with that than with the firſt. 

Miss GR. But now your opinion 
of the propoſal, child? Will you truſt 
us with that? Have you a copy of what 
Araber. Ek only of wha 
 HARRIET. A at 
—— — oak, and 
that, becauſe it was polkb I mi 
want to have recourſe to it, as my aunt 
might, or might not, write | 


ik. ; 
I took it out of my pocket-book, and 
gave it to her to read, | 
Thank you, child,” ſaid ſhe: *, 
«. ſhould have no curioſity, if I di 
© notlove 2 | 4 
She read it out: Tt was the para- 
graph that begins with, You wil 
« upon the ſtrength of what I hav 


+ ſaid," &c,—endivg with; * ſuch ir ty 
A222 man. 
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c mearing."—Luckily I had not tran- 
ſcribed the concluding ſentence of that 
aragraph ; having been aſhamed of 
the odd words, Hope of your hope.” 
Lapy L. But 2 ſhould that be 
your meaning, my deat ? 
- HARRIET. I Added, I remember, 
that I was pained by the teazings of 
theſe men, one after another; that I 
never took delight in the airy adula- 
tion; and was now the more pained, 


becauſe of the vile attempt of Sir Har- 
grave, which had given me a ſurfeit 


of the ſex. 

Miss GR. A temporary ſurfeit! It 
is over, I hope, by this time. But, 
my dear And yet as I owe to your ge- 
neroſity the communication, I would 
not take occaſion from it to teaze 
e eee 
_ HarRIET. Miſs Grandiſon will 
oblige me, ſay what ſhe pleaſes. 

Miss Gx. As you intend to marry 
As your friends are very defirous 
that you ſhould— As Lady D. is an ex- 
cellent woman — As her ſon is, as men 
go, a tolerable man—As he is a peer 
of the realm; which is ſomething in 
the ſcale, though it is not of weight, 
Jingly conſidered As his eſtate is very 
conſiderable— As you may have your 
own terms— As you like not any one 
of your numerous admirers :—All 
theſe as's confidered, why, why, in 
the name of goodneſs, thould you give 
Jo flat a denial? Yet have not ſeen the 

entleman, and therefore can have no 
Jillike either to his ſenſe or perſon? I 
wiſh, my dear, you would give ſuch 
a reaſon for your denial, a denial ſo 
firongly expreſſed, as one would ima- 

ine ſuch a woman as the Counteſs of 

. would be ſatisfied with, from ſuch 
a one as Miſs Byron. 

Lapy L. Perhaps, now that Miſs 
Byron has ſeen what a lady the Coun- 
teſs of D. is 

Miss Bs: And now — ſhe has 
overcome the temporary ſurfeit— 

Lapy L. Shewill — her mind. 


[Are you not, my dear aunt Selby 
are you not, my Lucy, diſtreſſed for me 
at this place? I was at the time greatly 
ſo for ne.] 
. HARRJET, My mind has been diſ- 
turbed by Sir Hargrave's violence; and 
by apprehenſions of fatal miſchiefs that 


might 709 probably haye followed the 


generous protection given me: wonder 
not, therefore, ladies, if I am unable, 
on a ſudden, to give ſuch reaſons for 
having refuſed to liſten to Lady D.'s 
propoſal, as. you require; although, at 
the ſame time, I find not in my heart 
the leaſt inclination to encourage it. 

Miss GR. You have had your dif. 
ficulties of late, my Harriet, to con- 
tend with : and thoſe you muſt look 
upon a5 a fax to be paid by a merit ſo 
conſpicuous, Even in this lighter caſe, 
as you love to oblige, I can pity you 
for the ſituation you are likely to bein, 
betwixt the refuſed ſon and the deſery. 
ing mother. But when you conſider, 
that the plagues of the diſcreet pro- 
ceed from other people, thoſe of the 
indiſcreet from themſelves, you will 
fit down with a juſt compliment to 
yourſelf, and be content. You ſeeI 
can be grave now and then, child. 

HARRIET. May I deſerve to be 
called prudent and diſcreet: on that 
1 I am willing to incur the pe- 
nalty. 

3 L. Come, come; that is out 
of the queſtion, my dear: ſo you are 
contented of cour ſe, or in the way to 
be ſo. 

The ladies took their leave, and 
ſeemed pleaſed with their viſit. 


It is now, my dear friends, ſome 
how or other, become neceſſary, Ithink, 
to let you minutely into my ſituation, 
that you may adviſe, cautiop, inſtruct 
me. For, i roteſt, I am in a ſort of 
wilderneſs.— Pray, my Lucy, tell me 
— But it cannot be from love: fol 
don't care—Yet to lie under ſuch a 
weight of obligation; and to find my- 
ſelf ſo much ſurpaſſed by theſe ladies— 
Yet it is from „ ſurely: that is a 
very bad paſſion. I hope my boſom 
has not a place in it for ſuch a mean 
{clf-tormentor. Can it be from pride? 
Pride is a vice that always produces 
mortification: and 2 you all 
made me of your favour. — Yet I 
5 it was grateful to be proud 
Ot it. 

[I wiſh I were with you, Lucy. 1 
ſhould aſk you abundance of queſtions z 
and repoſe my anxious heart on your 
faithful boſom ; and, at the ſame time, 


from your anſwers, arm it againſt too 
great a ſenſibility before it is too late. 


But pray, don't I remember, that 


you 
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9011 faid, you found fighipg a relief to 
you on a certain occaſion?—I am ſe- 
nous, my dear. That there was a ſort 
of you know not what of pleaſure in 

ing? Yet that it was involuntary ? 
=Did' you not ſay, that you were ready 
to quarrel with yourſelf, you knew not 
why ?—And, pray, had you not a fret- 
ting, gnawing pain in your ſtomach, 
that made you I can't tell how to de- 


ſeribe it; yet were humble, meek, as 


i looking out for pity from every 
body, and ready to pity _ body ? 
Were you not attentive to ſtories of 


people, young women eſpecially, la- 


bouring under doubts and difficulties ? 
Was not your humanity raiſed ? your 
ſelf-conſequence lowered ? But did you 
not think ſuſpenſe the greateſt of all 
torments?—1 think, my dear, you 
lived without eating or drinking ; yet 
looked not pining, but freſh.--Your 
reft—1T remember it was broken, In 
our fleep you ſeemed to be diiturbed, 
You were continually rolling down 
mountains, or tumbling from preci- 
pices—ar were borne down by tem- 
ſts, carried away with ſudden inun- 
tions; or ſinking in deep waters; or 
flying from fires, thieves, robbers— 
How apt are we to recollect, or to 
try to recolle&, when we are appre- 
henſive that a caſe may poſſibly be our 
own, all thoſe circumſtances, of which, 
while another's (however dear that 
other might be to us) we had not any 
clear or — ideas - But I know, 
that ſuch of theſe as I recolle& not 
from you, muſt be owing to the dan- 
ger, to the terror, I was in from the 
Violence of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. 
Often and often do I dream over again 
what I ſuffered from him. I am now 
unploring mercy from him; and meet 
with nothing but upbraidings and me- 
races. He is now ſtoppin 2 
with his handkerchief, his orrible 
el an, if a clergyman he was, is 
ing the ſervice quite through ; and 
I am contending againſt the legality of 
the aſſerted marriage. At other times, 
I have eſcaped; and he is purſuing 


me: he gains upon flying feet; 
and I wake. myſelf 11 vouring 
in vain to cry out for help. 

But when fancy is more propitious 
w me, then comes my reſcuer, my de- 
lerer: and he is ſometimes a mighty 


Prince, (dreams then make me a perf 


Fancer) and I am a damſel in diſ- 
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treſs. The milk- white palfrey once 
came in. All the marvellous takes 
place; and lions and tygers are ſlai 
and armies routed, by the puiſſance 
his fingle arm. 5 | 

Now, do not theſe reveries convince 
you, that I owe all my uneaſineſs to 
what I ſuffered from Sir Har 's 
barbarity? I think I muſt tas wy 
aunt's advice; leave London; and 
then I ſhall better find out whether, as 
all my friends ſuſpe&, and as, to be 
ingenuous, I myſelf now begin ſome- 
times to fear, a paſſion ſtronger than 
ag has not taken hold of my 

eart. Of this I am ſure; my reaſon- 
ing faculties are weakened, Miſs 
Grandiſon ſays, that, in my illneſs at 
Colnebrook, I was delirious; and that 
the doctor they called in was afraid of 
my head: and ſhould I ſuffer myſelt to 
be entangl:d in a bopeleſs paſſion, there 
will want no farther proof that my 
reaſon has ſuffered. ] 

Adieu, my. Lucy! What a letter 
have I written! The concluſion of it, 
I doubt, will of itſelf be a ſufficient 
evidence of the weakneſs I have men- 
tioned, both of head and heart, of 


your 


HARRIET., 


on peruſal of the latter part of this 
nr, {which I have kncloled in 
hooks] if you can avoid it, Lucy, 
read it not before my uncle. 


LETTER VI. 


MISS HARRIET BYRON, TO MISS 
LUCY SELBY. 


4. MAR. 4. 
HIS morning Sir Hargrave Pol- 
lexfen made Mr. Reeves a viſit. 
He ſaid it was to him; but I was un- 
8 1 and forced to — all 
had to ſay, or to appear unpolite. 
He propoſed viſiting my — 
mamma and aunt Selby, in order to 
implore their forgiveneſs; but Mr. 
— diverted him from thinking of 
t. | 
He had not ſought me, he ſaid, at 
Lady Betty Williams's, but from his 
deſire (on the character he had heard 
of me) to pay his addreſſes to me in 
Ea 0 to every other woman. He 


laid out for ſeveral 3 
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to get into my company; before he 
heard I was to dine there. Particular- 
ly, he once had reſol ved to pay a viſit 
in form to my uncle Selby, in North - 
amptonſhire, and hid gotall his equi - 
page in readineſs to ſet out; but heard 
that I was come to town with Mr. 
and Mrs. Reeves. He actually then 
ſet out, he ſaid; for Peterborough; 
with intent to propuſe the affair to my 
godfather Deane; but found that he 
was gone to Cambridge; and then be- 
ing reſolved to try his fate with me, he 
came to town; and hardly queſtioned 
Kucceeding, when he — that 
my friends left me to my own choice; 
and knowing that he could offer ſuch 
propofals, as none of the gentlemen 
who had rade pretenſions to me, were 
able to make. His intentions, there - 
fore, were not ſudden, and ſuch as aroſe 
upon what he ſaw of me at Lady Betty 
Williams's; though the part I ſup- 
ported in the converſation there; pre- 
cxpitaicd his declaration. 

He was very unhappy, he ſaid, to 
have ſo mortally, diſobliged me; and 
repeated all his former pleas ; his love, 
{rough love, I am ſure]. compaſſion, 
ufferings, and I cannot tell what; in- 
fitting, that he had forgiven much 
greater injuries, as was but % ap- 


parent. 

J told him, that I had ſuffered more 
than he could have done, though his 
hurt was more viſible than mine: that 
neyertheleſs I forgave him; as no bad 
conſequences had followed between 
him and my protector. Protector! 
muttered heJ—But that he knew my 
mind before he made: that barbarous 
attempt: and; I beſought him never 
more 'to think of me; and he muſt 
excuſe me to ſay, that this muſt be the 
very laſt time I ever wouldſce him. 

& great deal was ſaid on both ſides; 
my couſins remaining attentively ſilent 
all the time: and at laſt he ined that 
I would declare, that I never would 
be the wife either of Mr. Greville or 
Mr. Fenwick: aſſuring me; that the 
raſh ſtep he — to __ me his, 
was owing principally to hi chen- 
fon, that Mr. Greville was — like- 
ly to ſuccted with me than any other 
man. 

I-owed him, I told him, no ſuch de- 
— But: Mr. Reeves, to get rid 

f his importunity, gave it as his opi- 
nion, that — no-ground for his 
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apprehenfions that I would give 
„ to either; and I did not -Y 

m. 

Mr. Bagenhall and Mr. Jordan, 
before I could get away from this im- 

rtunate man, came to enquire for 

im. lle then owned, that came 
in hope of ſeeing me; and beſought me 
to favout him and them for one quarter 
of an hour only. 

I as reſolved to withdraw : but, at 
Sir Hargrave's command, as imperti- 
nently given as officioully obeyed, Mr. 
Reeves's ſervant led them (his maſter, 
indeed, not contradicting) into the 
parlour where we were. 

The two ſtrangers behaved with 
great reſpect. Never did men run 
praifes higher, than both theſe gen. 
tlemen gave to Sir Charles Grandifon, 

And; indeed, the ſubject made me 
eaſter in their company than I ſhould 
otherwiſe have been, 

It is -not poſſible, I believe, for 
the vaineſt mind to hear itſelf profuſe- 
ly praiſed, without ſome pain: but it 
is pre] one of the ſweeteſt pleaſures in 
the world, to hear a whole company join 
in applauding the abſent perſon who 
45 high in our opinion: and eſpe - 

lly, if he be one to whoſe unexcep- 
tionable goodneſs we oa, and are not 


. aſhamed to own, 


obligation, 
What farther pleaſed me, was to 
hear Mr. Bagenhall declare, which he 
did in a very ſerious manner, that Sir 
Charles Grandiſon's great behaviour, 
as he juſtly called it, had made ſuch 
impreſhons, not only upon him, but 
upon Mr. Merceda, that they were 
— determined 70 — a new 

af, was his phraſe; and to live v 
2 — lives from what they bad lived; 
though they were far, they bleſſed God, 
from being before the work of men. 

Theſe gentlemen, with Mr. Mer+ 
ceda and Sir Hargrave, are to dine 
with Sir Charles to-day. They both 
mentioned it with great pleaſure ; but 
Sir Hargrave did not ſeem ſo well 
pleaſed, and doubted of his being able 
to perſuade himſelf to go. 

The invitation was given at Mr. 
Jordaa's motion, who took hold of a 
ſlight invitation of Sir Charles s; Mr. 


Jordan declaring, that be wh not 
to let ſlip. any opportunity of improving 
an acquaintance with ſo extraordinary 


the 


Aessegrgrer sauge Frag. 
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the town, and retiring to one of his 
country-ſeats z or of going abroad, for 
a year or two, if mult have no 
Hopes! a wretch !— 
Vet he ſhewed fo much dejection, 
and is ſo really mortified with the da- 
done to a face that he uſed to 
take pleaſure to fee reflected in the 
ſs, (never once looking into either 
of thoſe in the parlour he was in, all 
the time he ſaid) that I could once or 
twice have been concerned- for him : 
but when J ſeriouſly reflect, I do not 
know whether his mortification 1s not 
the happieſt thing that could have be- 
fallen "I It wants only to be at- 
tended with patience, He is not v 
an ugly man in his perſon, His eſtate 
will always give him conſequence. He 
will now think the better of others, 
and the worſe of himſelf ; he may, much 
worſe ; and not want as much vanity 
as comes to his ſhare. tg 
But ſay you, my uncle, (as I fancy 
you do) at I alſo may ſpare ſome of 
iy vanity, and not be the worſe 7 — 
—Ah, no! I am now very ſenſible of 
my own defects. I am poor, low, filly, 
weak—was I ever inſolent? was I ever 
ſaucy? Was Jever —0, my uncle, hide 
e. I am mortified. Let me 
not reproach myſelf with having de- 
ſerved mortification, If I did, I 
knew ait not. -I intended not to be 
„ vain, inſolent—and if I was 
ſo, lay it to a flow of health, and good 
ſpirits ; to time of life; young, gay, 
and priding myſelf in every one's love; 
yet moſt in the love, in the _—_ — 
yenee, of all you my good friends; 
and then you; wall <A. ſome of my 
faults, to lay at your own doors; nor 
will you, even you, my uncle, be clear 
of reproach, "becauſe 
was always mingled with ſo much 
praiſe, that I thought you were but at 
with your niece, and that you 
elled your blame more at the ſex 


at your Harr 
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But what haye I written againſt my- 
lf! 1 believe I am not ſuch a low, 
filly, weak creature, as I had thought 
myſelf, For juſt as I had laid down 
my pen with a penſive air, and to look 
into the ſtate of my on heart, in or- 
der either to lighten, or to confirm, 
the ſelf-blame I had ſo glibly written 
m, Lady L. in her chair, made us 
wü, Sb eme up directly to me: 


your correction 


THI 


I am come to dine with your couſins 
and you, Miſs Byron,” faid ſhe — 
Shall I be welcome? But don't an- 
©. {wer me. T-know hall.” 

Mrs. Reeves entered, and acknow- 
ledged the favour. 5 

* Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, and ſome 
of his brethren, are to dine with my 
© brother,” ſaid my lady; and I, not 
© being obliged to do the honours of 
the table, with my lord's conſent, 
made my eſcape. I cannot endure 
© the wretch who could make ſuch a 
vile attempt upon you, and who. 
© might have murdered my brother.— 
Come, will you let me fee what you 
© are writing? You can forgive Char- 
© lotte"s freedom: will you excuſe her 
iter g.“ * * ‚ 

I cannot ſhew your ip 
I have written ; Boe] will — 
© ſome paſſages of the long letter be- 
fore me. 4 

I told her my ſubjeR, and read to 
her ſuch as I thought I could read. 
She raved at Sir:Hargrave ; wondered 
he had the confidence to-approach me, 
eſpecially with hope: She praiſed-me ; 
yet . faid-to-my coufm(Reeves, that he 
ought to have been denied the houſe ; 

d the rather, as I was myfelf very 
unwilling to ſee him. ) 

I own, I thought ſo too. Both my 
couſins are too good-natured, 2 

We had a great deal of talk about 
the duel that was ſo happily prevented. 
Lady L. us an account of that 
which her father fought; and to the 
iſſue of which they owed the loſs of 
the beſt of mothers: and at, and after 
dinner, ſhe piouſly expatiated on the 
excellences of that mother; and de- 
monſtrated, what I have often thought 
of great conſequence, (my grand- 
mamma's and aunt Selby's exam 
before me affording the nobleſt proofs) 
that the conduct of women in their fa- 
milies is of — importance; and that 
they need not look out of them ſo often 
as they do, to employ themſelves; and 
that not only in the moſt uſeful, but in 
the moſt delightful manner. 

My Lord L. having broke from the 
company at Sir Charles's, did us the 
e with us. on 
thin , At , paſſed 
ene te hed Ege, an 
it was his opinion, chat his brother's 
noble behaviour, and. the converſation 
that paſſed at table, and in 8 
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left him and them engaged, would make 
more than one convert among them. 

He told Lady L. that Sir Charles 
was to ſet out on Monday for Canter- 
bury; {For Canterbury, Lucy] and 
that he ſhould take it for a favour, if 
the would give him her company for a 
few days to Colnebrook. eir new 
honſe, he ſaid, would be ready to re- 
ceive them in a week's time: it wanted 
nothing but a thorough airing. * And 
* if,” ſaid he, you could prevail up- 
on Miſs Grandiſon te be with us till 
© her brother returns, and both ſiſters 
could induce Miſs Byron to make a 
* fourth, we ſhall be the happieſt party 
* in the world; and perhaps may get 
Sir Charles among us, on his return, 
for a day or two. I bowed. 

I muſt tell you, my lord, that Char- 
© Totte and I thought to offer our attend- 
© ance on Miſs Byron to ſome of the 
© public entertainments ; but your lord- 
* thip's pleaſure ſhall determine me: 
and if we could be ſo happy as to have 
Mis Byron for our — Tom ſure of 
my ſiſter; and it would be my prefer - 
* able wiſh, — Mr. Reeves — Mrs. 
Reeves —will you ſpare Miſs Byron 
to me?” 

I looked as if for their leave. They 
gave a ſmiling aſſent. 

- My lord and lady both expreſſed 
themſelves overjoyed. 

This Canterbury ran in my head. 
It was brought in naturally enough ; 
and Mr. Reeves wondered, that Sir 
Charles kept ſecret the motive of his 
journeying thither backward and for- 
ward, * The godlike man,” ſaid Mr. 
Reeves, in the words of a great poet, 
* has nothing to conceal.— For my 
part, * my lord, I conclude 
* the motive is rather a painful than a 
6 b en one. Charlotte accuſes 
her brother of reſerves. I never 
* found him reſerved : but he loves to 
8 play with her curioſity, and amuſe 
her; for ſhe is very curious, yet has 
© ber ſecret. —Has ſhe net, Lady L.? 

Indeed ſhe has, replied my lady 
Perhaps you, my dear, will be en- 
* truſted with it, when you are at 
* Colnebrook together.” 

F ay Madam, ſaid I to Lady L. 
may I aſk?—Does Sir Charles give 
Lord G. his intereſt in his addreſſes 
to Miſs Grandiſon ?* 

Lady L. My brother wiſhes Char- 
lotte married, He is a great friend to 
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the married ſtate; eſpecially with re. 
gard to our ſex. 

Mr. Reeves could not miſs this op- 
portunity. It is a Wonder, faid he, 
* that Sir Charles himſelf does not 
* think of marriage? 

Lapy L. That is a firing that we 
but juſt touch ſometimes, and away. 
There is a lady— 

There ſhe ſtopt. Had ſhe looked 
with earneſtneſs at me, I had been un- 
done, I believe. | 

Let me aſk you, Lucy: you 
have paſſed the = ordeal— Did you 
ever find in yourſelf a kind of impati- 
ence, next to petulance; and in your 
heart (only for fear of expoſing your- 
ſelf) that you were ready to quarrel, 
or to be ſhort, with any-body that 
came upon you of a ſudden yet have 
no buſineſs of conſequence to engage 
either your fingers or your thoughts? 
Of late, my dear, I have been very of- 
ten troubled with this odd ſenſation, 
But my whole temper is altering, I be- 
lieve. I ſhall grow peevith, perverſe, 
and gloomy, I doubt. O this wicked 
Sir Hargrave! £Þ] 

Pray, my dear, attend for the future 
to thoſe indexes or hands; and forbear 
to read out the paſſages incloſed by 
them, if you can—But if you come 
upon them before you are aware, why 
then read on——with all my heart. 

But to return to Lady L.'s alarming 
hint—* There is a lady—' 

Mas. REEVES. That Sir Charles 
loves, I ſuppoſe? 

Lapy L. That loves Sir Charles; 
and ſhe has—But for the lady's ſake— 
Yet, if it be allowable for any woman 
to be in love with any man, upon an 
uncertainty of return, it is for one that 
is in love with my brother, 

HARRIET. And cannot Sir Charles 
make a return ?—Poor lady! - 

My couſin afterwards told me that 
my upper lip then quivered like an 
aſpin-leaf, did not know that it 
did. I felt not a trembling at my 
heart; and when the lip trembles, the 
heart, I think, ſhould be affected. 
There uſed to be a cloſe connexion be- 
tween mine. ; 

Mx. Reeves. Miſs Grandiſon 
told me, that, if her brother married, 
half a ſcore women would break their 
hearts. . | 

Lapy L. The words balf à ſcore 
run as glibly off the tongue * 
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ren: But I believe, let the envious, 
the cenſorious, malign our ſex, and 
charge us with the love of rakes and 
libertines, as they will, if all men 
were like my brother, there would not 
be a fingle woman, and hardly a bad 
one, in the kingdom. What ſay you, 
my lord? 8 

Load L. My dear life, you know 
I am all attention, whenever you, or 
my ſiſter Charlotte, make our brother 
the ſubje&t of your panegyrick.—If, 
Miſs Byron, you do not chuſe to hear 
ſo much ſaid of this beſt of men, you 
will, I doubt, have an ill time of it in 
the fayour you will do us at Colne- 
brook. 

HARRIET. My lord, I ſhould be 
very ungrateful, if I did not hear with 
pleaſure every thing that ſhall be ſaid 
in praiſe of Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

ob L. When 1 2 2 con- 
ceit with men, as too often ve 
me cauſe to be, I think of my — 
and forgive them. 

I wonder, Lucy, what every body 
means by praiſing Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon ſo much in my hearing !-—Shall I 
fly from town, to avoid ing his 
praiſes !—Yes, ſay you ?—But whi- 
ther? It muſt not be to Selby-houſe. 
Well, then, I may as well go to Colne- 
brook. I ſhall there be informed of 
the reaſon for all thoſe general ap- 
plauſes ; for hitherto I know 1 
of his hiſtory, to what they tell me 
am to know. 

Theſe general praĩſes carried us away 
from a ſubject that I thought we ſhould 
once have made more of—That one 
lady—And I wanted to know, but 
had no opportunity to inform myſelf, 
whether that lady's relations, or her- 
ſelf, live at Canterbury. On Mon- 
day, it ſeems, Sir Charles ſets out 
for that Canterbury ! | 

Our noble gueſts would not ſtay 
ſupper. They had not been gone two 
hours before I had an humorous let- 
ter from Miſs Grandiſon. I incloſe 


it. 

, dtr. NIGHT, 10 O'CLOCK, 
LoeRD and Lady L. rejoice me, 
{© py telling me, you will accom- 


pany them to Colnebrook on Mon- 


© day,—That's my good girl |—L will 
go with them for the ſake of your 


' company, Vet I had half denied 


them; And why 2 Becauſe, if you 


* 
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muſt know——But huſh—and catch 
 z mouſe—Becauſe, a certain imper- 
tinent ſes a viſit there; and 1 
had thoughts to take the 

of being alone in town, to rid my 
hands for ever if poſſible of another 
filly fellow, of whom, for one month, 


a great while ago, I thought tolera- 


Vou and I, Harriet, will open to 
each other all our hearts, There is 
one chamber that has two beds in 
it, We will have that. Our dreſſing- 
_ ſhall be common to 1 * 
L. is a morning; killer: 
—＋ loved her bed; ſo we ſhall 
have charming opportunities for tete 
a tẽte converſation. ' 
I will drink tea with you to-mor- 
row—No, but I won't: you and 
your couſins ſhall drink tea with us. 
—Do you hear? I won't be denied. 
And then we'll ſettle how it ſhall 
be. I'll tell you what, my dear— 
If, on my brother's return from 
Canterbury, he comes to us at 
Colnebrook, we will call him to ac- 
count for all his reſerves. Here is 
this affair of Pollexfen's: How 
might it have ended! I tremble to 
think of it—You'll ſtand by me: 
Won't you? I cannot make Lord 
and Lady L. of my party, or I would 
have rebelled before now But you 
and I, my dear, I warrant you 
Yet you are ſo grave. Were you 
always ſuch a grave, ſuch a wiſe, 
ſuch a very wiſe girl, Harriet? Was 
your grandfather a very ſententious 
__ Was his name Solomon Shir 
? 
. T love wiſdom as well as any 
body: but wiſdom, out of it's place, 
is à prude, my dear. How I 
ramble !—Y ou'll come to- morro 
© I deſigned but two lines, Adieu. 


© Believe me ever yours, 8 ; 
238 ? 1 41545 0:4, O77? 


I hope, Lucy, I was not wrong in 
fo D to 2 to-Coln - 
brook. My own inclination, indeed, 
was in my compliance: and I begin to 
miſtruſt myſelf, wherever that ſtrong - 
ly leads. Yet why ſhould-I under- 
value 1 ? I know my heart to be 

d. that I will not yield to any 
body. I have no littleneſs in my 
mind: Naturally I have not. Guard 
me, O my friends! by your prayers, 

B b that 
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that no littleneſs, that is not natural to 
my heart, may depreciate it, and make 
me unworthy of the love you have ever 
ſhewn to your | 
HABT BYRON. 


LETTER VII 


MiSs HARRIET BYRON, TO MISS 
Tuc SELBY. 
17 1 p 
q | SUNDAY, MAR. 5. 

Y couſins will have it, that I 
AYE am far gone in a certain paſſion, 
[They ſpeak: quite out;] and with a 
man that has given no encouragement 
— Encouragement! how meanly ſounds 
that word! But I hope they are miſ- 
taken. I cannot ſay, but I might 
prefer, if I were to have my choice 
one man to another But that is à dif- 
ferent thing from being run away with 
by ſo vebement a folly as they are ready 
to aſcribe to me. 

Well, but, under this notion, they 
are ſolicitous that I ſhould not neglect 
any opportunity ¶ What a poor creature 
Pa 4 — !] of ns 
myſelf with the fiſters : And therefore 
I muſt, by all means, accept of Miſs 
Grandiſon's invitation to tea. 

I inſiſted, however, that they ſhould 
accompany me, as they. likewiſe were 
invited: And they obliged me—I may 
ſay themſelves too; for they admire 
the brother and ſiſters as much as I 
do. | 
We found together Lord and Lady 
L. Miſs Grandiſon, Miſs Jervois, Dr. 
Bartlett, and Mr. Grandiſon. Sir 
Charles was in his drawing-room ad- 
Joining to the ſtudy; a lady with him, 
they ſaid, What buſineſs had I to 
wiſh to know whether it was an elderly 
or a young lady? But I mult tell you 
all my follies.. When we alighted, a 
very genteel chair made way for our 
coach, 

Mr. Grandiſon made up to me; 
and, as heretofore, ſaid very filly 
things, but with an air, as if he were 
accuſtomed to fay ſuch, and to have 
them received as gallant things, b 
thoſe to whom . he.' addreſſed them. 
How painful it is to a mind not quite 
at eaſe, to be obliged to be civil, when 
the ear is invaded by contemptible 
ſpeeches, from a man who muſt think 
as highly of himſelf for uttering them, 
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as meanly of the underſtanding of the 
perſon he is ſpeaking to | 

Miſs Grandiſon ſaw me 'a little 
uneaſy, and came up to us. Mr, 
* Grandiſon,* ſaid the, © I thought 
* you had known Miſs Byron's cha. 
* rater by this time, She is ſome. 
* thing more than a pretty woman, 
> She has a ſoul, Sir: the man who 
makes a compliment to her on her 
© beauty, depreciates her underſtand. 
ing.“ 

She then led me to her ſeat, and ſat 
down next me. | 
„Grandiſon was in the midſt of 

a fine ſpeech, and was not well pleaſed, 

He ſat down, threw one leg over the 
knee of the other, hemmed three or 
four times, tobk out his ſnuff-box, 
tapped it, let the ſnuff drop through 
his fingers, then broke the lumps, then 

ſhut it, and twirled it round with the 

fore-finger of his right-hand, as he 
held it between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the other; and was quite like 

a ſullen boy: Yet, after a while, tried 
to recover himſelf, by forcing a laugh 
at aſlight thing or two ſaid in com- 
pany, that was- not intended to raiſe 
one. \ | 

I think, my dear, I could have 
allowed a little more for him, had not 
his name been Grandiſon. 

We ſoon adjuſted every thing for 
the little journey. Mr. Grandiſon 
told Miſs Grandiſon, that if ſhe would 
make him amends fox her treatment of 
him juſt now, ſhe ſhould put Lord L. 
upon inviting him. Lord and Lady 
L. joined to do ſo, But Miſs Grandi- 
ſon would not admit of his going; and 
I was glad of it. 

- © But, not to affront you, couſin,” 
ſaid ſhe, © Miſs Byron and I want to 
© have a good deal of particular con- 
© verſation: So ſhall not be able to 
© ſpare you an hour of our company at 
© Colnebrook; But one thing, Sw: 
My brother ſets out for Canterbury 
© to-morrow ; tell him that ve won't 
© be troubled with your company: 
© Aſk him, if he will!“ 

Not in thoſe words neither, couſin 
Charlotte: But I will offer attend- 
© ance; and, if he accepts of it, I 
© ſhall be half as happy as if I went to 
©. Colnetrook and only half, bowing 
© to me. A 

Why, now, you are a good doci - 
„ ble kind of a man! I want to _ 

w 
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hat will be my brother's anſwer : 
t For we know not one ſyllable, nor 
© can gueſs at his buſineſs at Can 
6 terbury.” | 

The tea equipage being brought in, 
we heard Sir Charles's voice, compli- 
menting a lady to her chair; and who 
pleaded engagement for declining to 
drink tea with his fiſter. And then he 
entered the parlour to us. He ad- 
dreſſed my couſins, Who were next 
him, with his uſual politeneſs. He 
then came to me: How does my 
« Miſs Byron? Not diſcompoſed, I 
hope, by your yeſterday's viſiters. 
They are all of them in love with 
you. But you muſt have been pain- 
Fed—T was pained for you, when I 
© heard they had viſited you. But ex- 
© traordinary merit has ſome forfeit- 
© ures to pay. 

© I am ſure then,” thought I, © you 
© muſt have a great many.“ Eve 
time I ſee him, I think he riſes upon 
me in the gracefulneſs of his beha- 
viour. 

© I have one agreeable piece of news 
to tell you, Madam. Sir Hargrave 
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* will go abroad for a twelvemonth, ® « 


© He ſays, he cannot be in the ſame 
kingdom with you, and not ſee you. 
He hopes, therefore, to leſſen the 
* torment, by flying from the tempta- 
tion. Mr, Bagenhall and Mr. Mer- 
* ceda will go with him.” ; 
Then whiſpering me, he ſaid, From 
* a hint in the letter of the. penitent 
* Wilſon, that Mr. Bagenhall's cir- 
cumſtances are not happy, and that 
* he is too much in the power of Sir 
* Hargrave; I have prevailed on the 
latter, in conſideration of the other's 
* accompanying him abroad, to make 
him eaſy. And, would you believe 
*1t? and can you forgive me?—l 
have broaght Sir Hargrave to con- 
* ſent to give Wilſon the promiſed 
100 l. To induce him to do this, 
* Merceda (influenced by the argu- 
ments I urged, founded on the un- 
happy fellow's confeſſions in that let- 
* ter) offered 501. more for his paſt 
* ſervices to himſelf: and both, as a 
proof of the ſincerity of the * 
miſed reformation. Wilſon ſhall not 
have the money, but upon his mar- 
* rying the girl to whom he is con- 
* little excurſion I am making to Can« 
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terbury, I ſhall- put all in a train. 
And now, let meaſk once more, 


can you forgive me for rewarding, 


as you may think it, a baſe Tervant?* 


© O Sir! how can T anſwer you ?— 


You told me at Colnebrook; thatwe 


were to endeavour to bring good out 
of the evil from which-you had de- 
livered me. This, indeed, is mak - 
ing your words true in a very exten- 
five ſenſe: to make your enemies 
your friends; to put wicked men in- 
to a way of reformation; and to 
make it a bad man's intereſt to be 
good Forgive you, Sir from what 
I remember of that poor wretch's let - 
ter, I was obliged to him myſelf: 
though vile, he was leſs vile than he 
might have been. The young wo- 
man behaved with tenderneſs to me 
at Paddington: let me, therefore, add 
gol. to Mr. Merceda's gol. as an 
earneſt that I can follow a noble ex- 
ample.” | 
© You charm me, Madam, ſaid he, 
I am not diſappointed in my opinion 
of you—Wilſon, if he give hope of 
rea itence, ſhall not want the 
fourth 50 l.—I[t would be too good in 
ou, ſo great a ſufferer as you were 
by his wickedneſs, to give it: but ft 
will become a man to do it, who has 
not been injured by him, and who 
was the occaſion of his lofing the fa- 
vour of his employer; and the rather 
as he was an adviſer to his fellow- 
agents to fly, and not to fire at my 
ſervants, who might have ſuffered 
from a fturdier villain. He has pro- 
miſed repentance and reformation : 
this mall ſum will give me à kind of 
right to enforce the performance. 
But no more of this juſt now.“ 
Miſs Jervois juſt then looking as if 


ſhe would be glad to ſpeak with her 


ardian, he aroſe, and taking her 
and, led her to the window. She was 


in a ſupplicating attitude, as if aſking 
a favour. He ſeemed to be all kind- 
neſs and affection to her—Rappy girl! 
— Miſs Grindiſon, who had heard e- 
nough of what he ſaid of Wilſon, to 
be affected, whiſpered me, Did I not 


tell you, Harriet, that my brother 
was continually employed in doi 
good? He has invention; fureca 
and contrivance: but you ſee how 


c tracted: and on my return from a © thoſe qualities are all em loyed.* 


0 Q Miſs Grandifon,” ſad i, lam 
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ſuch a nothing! cannot, as Sir 
« Hargrave ſays, bear my own little - 
© neſs.” | 

' © Be quiet, ſaid ſhe—* you are an 
* exceeding good girl! but you have a 
* monſtrous deal of pride. Early I 
* ſaw that. You are not half ſo 

as the famous Greek, who loſing an 
£ eleftion for which he ſtood, to be one 
© of three hundred only, thanked the 
gods, that there were in Athens (I 
© think it was) three hundred better 
men than himſelf. Will you not 
© have honour enough, if it can be 
« ſaid, that zext to Sir Charles Gran- 
* diſon, you are the beſt creature in the 
« world?” 

Sir Charles led his ward to a ſeat, 
and fat down by us. | 
- © Couſin Charlotte, ſaid Mr. Gran- 
diſon, © you remember your treatment 
* of me, for addreſſing Miſs Byron, in 
© an open, and I thought, a very polite 
manner: pray where's your impar- 
tiality ? Sir Charles has bien fhut up 
in his ſtudy with a lady who would 
not be ſeen by any body elſe. —But 
© Sir Charles may do any thing.” 

© I am afraid it is too late, couſin,” 
ſaid Miſs Grandiſon ; © elſe it would 
© be worth your while to try for a re- 
© putation,” 

Has Charlotte, Mr, Grandiſon,* 
ſaid Sir Charles, uſed you ill? La- 
« dies will do as they pleaſe with you 
« gallant men, They look upon you 
© as their own; and you wiſh them to 
do ſo. You muſt bear the inconve- 
nience for the ſake of the conveni- 
ence.” 

Well, but, Sir Charles, I am re- 
* fuſed to be of the Colnebrook party 
« —abſolutely refuſed. Will you ac- 
4 
4 


„ „ 
. 


cept of my company ? Shall I attend 

you to Canterbury? 

Are you in earneſt, couſin Gran- 
« difon? Will you oblige me with 
« your company? 

With all my heart and ſoul, Sir 
Charles. 

With all mine, I accept your kind 
offer. 

This agreeably ſurprized his ſiſters 
as well as me: but why then ſo ſecret, 
ſo reſerved, to them? 

Mr. Grandiſon immediately went 
out to give orders to his ſervant for the 
journey. | 

A good-natured man!” ſaid Sir 
Charlks,—* Charlotte, you are ſome- 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON-:' 
times too quick upon him are you 


© not?” 
Too quick upon him !—No, no! 
© I have hopes of him; for he can be 


© aſhamed: that was not always the 
© caſe with him. Between vour gen- 
* tleneſs and my quickneſs, we Mall 
make ſomething of him in time.” 

Mr. Grandiſon immediately return. 
ed; and we loſt fomething that Sir 
Charles was going to reply; -But, by 
ſome words he dropped, the purport 
was to blame his ſiſter for not ſparing 
Mr. Grandiſon before company. | 

© I imagine, Sir Charles, that if 
© you take Mr, Grandiſon with you, 
© one may venture to aſk a queſtion; 
© whether you go to any family at 
© Canterbury, that we have heard of 
Alt is to do good, I am ſure.” | 

© Your eyes have aſked me that 
© queſtion ſeveral times, Charlotte, 
© I aim not at making ſecrets of any 
© thing I do, I need not on this oc- 
© caſion. Yet you, Charlotte, have 
« your ſecrets.” 

He looked grave. 

Have I my ſecrets, Sir Charles? 
© —Pray what do you mean!“ | 

She coloured, and ſeemed ſenſibly 
touched, ö ä 
Too much emotion, Charlotte, is 
© a kind of confeſhon. Take care.“ 
Then turning it off with a ſmile— 
© See, Mr. Grandiſon, I am revenging 
your cauſe, Alarming ſpirits , 
not to be alarmed," — | 
© So, Harriet!* (whiſpering to me) 
© TI am filenced. Had Told you all 
© my heart, I ſhould have half ſuſpect- 
ed you. How he has fluttered me! 
© —Lady L. this is owing to you,” 
whiſpering her behind my chair. 

© I know nothing; therefore could 
© tell nothing. — Conſcience; con- 
© ſcience! Charlotte,* re-whiſpered 
Lady L. i 

She ſat ſtill, and was ſilent for a lit- 
tle while; Lord and Lady L. ſmiling, 
and ſeeming to enjoy her agreeable con- 
fuſion, At laſt—* But, Sir Charles, 
you always had ſecrets. You got 
© out of me two or three of mine 
© without exchange—Y ou—" 

© Don't be uneaſy, my Charlotte. 
I expected a prompt, not a deliberate 
reply. My life is a various life. 
© Some things I had better not have 
« known mylelf... See, Charlotte, if 
© you are ſerious, you will _— 
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1 ſo. I have not any motives of ac- 
tion, I hope, that are either capri- 
cious or conceited. ¶ Surely, Lucy, 
he cannot have ſeen what I wrote to 
about his reſerves!. I thought he 

fooked at me. Only this one hint, 
© my ſiſter : whenever you condeſcend 
« to conſult me, let me have ev 
thing before me, that ſhall be neceſ- 
' fary to enable me to form a judg- 
ment - But why ſo „Charlotte? 
© Impute all I have ſaid, as a revenge 
of Mr. Grandiſon's cauſe, in grati- 
{ tude for his obliging offer of accom- 
© panying me to Canterbury. 
| Cannot youreward him, SirCharles, 
but by puniſhing me?” 
* * queſtion, Charlotte. But 
do you take what I have ſaid in that 
light? F 
| © | have done for the preſent, Sir: 
© but I hope, when you return, we 
* ſhall come to an eclairciſſement. 

© Needs it one? — Will not better 
© and more intereſting ſubjects have 
© taken place by that time?'—And he 
looked at her with an eye of particular 
meaning. | 

© Now is he beginning to wind about 
me, whiſpered ſhe to me, as I told 
© you at Colnebrook : were he and I 
© alone, he'd have me before I knew 
* where I was, Had he,been a wicked 
* man, he would have been a wery 
© wicked one. 

She was viſibly uneaſy; but was 


| afraid to ſay any more on the ſubject. 


Lady L. whiſpered—* Ah! Char- 
© lotte, you are taken in your own 
* toils. You had better let me into 
* your ſecret. I would bring you off, 
if I could.” 

Be quiet, Lady.L.” 

We then talked of the time in the 
morning of our ſetting out for Colne- 
brook. I thought I read Miſs Emily's 
mind in her eyes.—* Shall we not have 
* the pleaſure of Miſs Jervois's com- 
* pany?” aid I to the filters. 

Emily bowed to me, and ſmiled. 

* The very thing that Miſs Jervois 
* was petitioning to me for,” ſaid Sir 
Charles: © and I wiſhed, ladies, to 
© have the motion come from one of 

vou.“ | | 


What, doſt thou too think we have 
0 * = | ; 
© Conſent wit uſual g 
Charlotte: are pt too — 
affected?“ Sir Charles ſpoke this 
ſmiling. 1.4 | 
| © Every thing you ſay, Sir Charles, 


I ought then to be careful of 
© what I ſay, If I have given my fiſter 
pain, I beg her to forgive me. 

I am id to on, whi 
ſhe to me. Were he and I only to- 
« gether, my heart would be in his 
© hand in a moment. THAT 

T have only this to obſerve, Miſs 
© Grandiſon,* whiſpered I := When 
© you are too hard upon me, I know 
to whom to apply for revenge. 

Such another word; Harriet, and 
© I'll blow you up!” 

What could ſhe mean by that? 
© Blow me up!” I have up my 
aunt's laſt letters, where ſo much is 
ſaid about extangling, and inclination, 
and ſo-forth, When any thing occurs 
that we care not to own, I le by Miſs 
Grandiſon, that it is eaſy for the 
ſlighteſt hint to alarm us. 

But Sir Charles to ſay ſo ſeriouſly as 
he did, That his life was a various 
« life;* and that © he had better not 
© have known ſome things himſelf ;* 
affets me not a little. What can 2 
man of his proves have had to di- 


ſturb him? But my favourite author 
ſays— 


Vet, with a ſigh o'er all mankind, I grant, 
© In this our day of pro , our land of bope, 
© The good man has his clouds that intervene; 
© Clouds that obſcure his ſublunary day, 
© But never conquer. E'en the beſt muſt own, 
© Patience and reſignation are the pillars 
Ot human peace on earth. 
NiGuT THOUGHTS». 


But fo a man! fo prudent! 
as I ſaid 1 ſo ly — 
But that he is ſo, may be the occaſign 
— Some lady, I doubt! — What fad 
people are we women at this rate! Yet 
_ women ma — * the oy of it. 

t are your thou on all theſe 
ap — Lucy? : os” 

iſs Grandiſon, as I ſaid, is uneaſy, 
Theſe are the words that diſturb her : 
Only this one hint, my fiſter : when- 
© ever you condeſcend to conſult me, 
© let me have thing before me 
a 2 ſhall 1 ry to enable me to 
5 a judgment. 3 
8 And 


© affects me. 


. 
| 
[ 
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And ſo. they would e in her caſe? 
But it ſeems plain from Sir Charles's 
hint, that he keeps to himſelf (as Miſs 
Grandiſon once indeed ſaid in his fa- 
vour) thoſe intelligences which would 
diſturb her, and his other friends, to 
know: The ſerret which he would 
have made of the wicked challenge; 
his ſelf. invited breakfaſting with Sir 


r ＋ N are proofs, among others, 
of this: and if this be his conſiderate 
motive, what a forward, what a cen- 
ſorious creature have I been, on ſo 
many. occaſions, to blame him for his 
reſerves, and particularly for his Can- 
terbury excurhons! I think I will be 
cautious- for the future, how I take 
upon me to [cenſure thoſe actions, 
which in ſuch a man I cannot account 


Miſs Grandiſon, on her brother's 
withdrawing with Dr. Bartlett, ſaid, 
Well, now that my couſin Grandi- 
© fon will accompany my brother to 
< Canterbury, we mall have that ſecret 
© out in courſe.” 


LADYL. It ſeems to be your fault, 


STOR that we have not had it be- 

ore. 4 

Miss GR. Be quiet, Lady L. 
Mx. Ga. Perhaps not. You'll find 

J can keep a ſecret, couſin; eſpecially 
if I am deſired to do fo, 

Miss GR. 1.ſhall wonder at that. 

MR. GR. Why ſo? 

Miss Ga. Shall I give it you in 
plain Engliſh ? 5 
MR. GR. You don't uſe to mince it. 

Miss GR. It would be ſtrange, 
couſin, if a man ſhould make a ſecret 
of an innocent piece of intelligence, 
who has told ſtories of himſelf, and 
gloried in them, that he ought, if true, 
to have been hanged for. Lou would 
have it. 

Mx. GR. I knew I muſt have the 
plain Engliſh, whether I aſted for it or 
not. But give me leave to ſay, couſin 
Charlotte, that you made not fo ſupe- 
Tior a figure juſt now. 

Miss GR. True, Mr. Grandiſon. 
There is but one man in the world of 
whom I ſtand in awe, 

Mx. GR. 1 believe it; and hope 
Jou never deſign to marry, for that 
reaſon, _- | | 

Miss GR. What a wretch is my 

ouſin! Muſt a woman ſtand in awe of 

ir huſband ?—= Whether, Sir, is mar- 


L. 


riage a ſtate of ſervitude or of freedom 
to a woman? 

Mx. GR. Of freedom, as women 
generally make it—Of ſervitude, if 
_ know their duty,—Pardon me, 

ies. 


Miss GR. Don't pardon him. —1 


ſuppoſe, Sir, it is owing to your con- 
ſciouſneſs, that you have only the ail, 
and not the ſpirit, to awe a woman of 
ſenſe, that you are a ſingle man at this 


day. 
| ws L. Pray, my lord, What 
have I done, that you treat me with ſo 
much contempt ? 
..LorpD L. Contempt! my beſt life 
How 1s that? "1 
Lapy L. You ſeem not to think it 
worth your while to over-awwe me. 
Miss GR. Lord, my dear! how 


you are miſtaken in applying thus to 


Lord L! Lord L is a good man, a 
virtuous man: None but rakes hold 
thoſe ower-awwing doctrines. They 
know what they deſerve; and live in 
continual fear of meeting with their 
deſerts; and fo, if they marry, having 
the hearts of ſlaves, they become ty- 
rants.—Miſs Byron— 

Mx. Gg. Ihe devil's in it if you 
two ladies want help. I fly the pit. 

Lord L. AndI think, Mr. Gran- 
diſon, you have fought a hard battle. 

MR. GR. By wy ſoul, I think ſo 
too! I have held jt out better than 1 
uſed to do. 

Miss Gr. I proteſt I think you 

have. We ſhall brighten you up among 
us. I am miſtaken if there were not 
two or three ſmart things ſaid by my 
couſin, — Pray, did any body mind 
them? I ſhould be glad to hear them 
again,-Do you recollect them your- 
ſelf, couſin ? 
Mx. GR. You want to draw me 
on again, couſin Charlotte. But the 
dl fetch me, if you do. I'II leave 
off while I am well. 

Miss GR. Would you have thought 
it, Lady L.! My couſin has diſcretion 
as well as ſmartneſs.—I congratulate 

ou, Sir: — a new diſcovery! — But 

uſhi—"Tis time for both to have done. 

Sir Charles entered. Mr. Gran- 
« diſon a ſufferer again? ſaid he. 

Ms; GR. No, no! Pret well off 
this bout! - Miſs Byron, I have had 
the better end of the ſtaff, I believe. 

| HARBIET, I can't ſay chat, — 


— 
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erg good 


Me. Gr. And that's a victory, to 
what it uſed to be, I can aſſure you. 
Nobody ever could æ e Mifs Grandi 
ſon. 


Miss Gx. Coward !—You would 
ww begin again, would you ?—Sir 
Charles loves to take me down. 

Ma. GR. Never, Madam, 1 
are uþ. [ And laughed heartily 
iss A WI Wi man of 

artee. A verbal wit! And that's 
half as good as a punſter at any time. 

Six CH. Fight it out, couſin Gran- 
difon. You can laugh on, though the 
laugh of every other perſon ſhould be 

inſt you. 

Ma. Gx. And thou, Brutus — 
It is time to have done. 

As I think theſe converſations cha- 
raReriſtick, I hope the recital of them 
will be excuſed. Yet I am ſenſible, 
thoſe things that go well off in conver- 
ſation, do not always read to equal 


adyanta 

They would fain have en ged us to 
ſtay ſupper : but we excuſed. ourſelves. 
In to breakfaſt with them. 

I choſe not to take my maid with me. 
Jenny is to be made over to me occa- 
ſonally, for the time of my ſtay. Dr. 
Bartlett had deſired to be excuſed. So 
our party is only the two Siſters, Lord 
L. Miſs Jervois, and J. 

Sir Charles and Mr. Grandiſon are 


to ſet out for their journey early in the 


morning. 
Adieu, my Lucy. It is late: and 


ſleepineſs promiſes to befriend your 
| HARRIET, 


LETTER VII. 
MRS. SELBY, TO MISS BYRON®, 


MY DEAREST CHILD, , 
SELBY HOUSE, SUNDAY, wan 
are all extremely affgged wi 


your 282 ſituation. Such 
natural 


apparent ſtruggles betwixt your 

—— of heart, and the the confeſſions 
a young, of a new paſſion, and that' 

lo laudably founded; and ſo viſibly in- 

cccaſing—O my love, you muſt not 


writes upon from 


1 Leer y. 


Sun, Lene r e e E 
„ ooo, till, Miſs Byron was at Colnebrook, for the Jake of keeping entize 
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affect reſerves; will ſit very auk - 
wat dly upon a — woman who ndz 
ver Knew what ne 2 77 
tealment were. 
vu have laid l 
with reſpett to Lady D. She is to be 
with me on 1 A 2 I have Ls 
written to her, thou 
would ; :fince,) in — * we — think, 
that her TV. 14 deſerve — ay — 
tion; and becauſe we are afraid, 
a greater happineſs will never be Hinp 
and ours, 1 is impoſſible, my dear. 
to imagine, that ſuch a man as Sir 
Charles Grandiſon ſhould not have 
ſeen the woman whom he could love, 
before he ſaw you; or whom he had 
not been engaged to love by his grati - 
tude, as I may call it, for her be. 
Has not his ſiſter talked vf half a ſcore 
ladies, who would break their hearts 
for him, were he to marry ?—And may 
not this be the reaſon why he does not ? 
Lou ſee what an amiable openneſs of 
heart there is in the Counteſs of D: 
You ſee, that your own fraukneſs is a 
E recommendation of you to 
I had told her, that you were 
diſen in your affections: by 
own diſclaiming to her the fed 
porn — u have given reaſon to — 
wiſe a lady to think | it otherwiſe ; 
that you are not ſo much above ae 
ation, as ſhe had hoped you were: 
And though we were grieved to read 
how much you were puſhed by Miſs 
Grandifon+, yet Lady D. will un- 
doubtedly make the ſame obſervations. 
and inferences that Miſs Grandiſon 
did. And what would you have me 
to do? ſince you cannot give a ſtronger 
inſtance of your affections being en- 
gaged, than by declining ſuch a pro- 
al as LARS made, before you 
have converſed with, or even ſeen Lord 
D. And it becomes not your charac- 


ter or mine, either to equivocate, or to 


ſay the thing that is not. 
Lady L. you think 14075 indeed it 
5 hinted to Lady D. that Sir 


Charles ſtands not in hes way of Lord 
e I ſee not, therefore, 

ere can be any room to hope 

2 that quarter. Nor will your for- 
tune, I doubt, be thought conſiderable 
enough, And as Sir Charles is: not 


engaged by affection, and is generous 
place, though not re- 


and 


—— — 
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and munificent, there is hardly room 
to imagine, but that, in prudence, for- 
tune will have ſome weight with him. 
At leaſt, on our fide, that ought to be 
ſuppoſed, and to make à part of our 


firſt propoſals, were a treaty to be 


Weill]: 1.53 R 
| Your grandmamma will write to you 
with her own hand. I refer m elf 
wholly to her. Her wifdom, and her 
tenderneſs fon you, we ali know. She 
and I have talked of every thing. Your 
uncle will not railly you, as he has 
done. We ſtill continue reſolved not 
to preſcribe to your inclinations, We 
are afraid therefore of adviſing you as 
to this new propoſal. But your grand- 
mamma is very much pleaſed that I 
have not written, as you would have 
had me, a letter of abſolute refuſal to 
the counteſs. ' 

Your uncle has been enquiring into 
the ſtate of Sir Charles. Grandiſon's 
affairs. We have heard fo many good 
things of him, that I have defired Mr. 
Selby to make no farther enquiries, 
unleſs. we could have ſome hopes of 
calling him ours. But do you, my 
dear, nevertheleſs, omit nothing that 
comes to your knowledge, that may let 
us know in him what a good man is, 
and ſhould be. 

His magnanimity in refuſing to en- 
Fache in a due], yet acquitting himſelf 
o honourably, as to leave no doubt 
about his courage, is an example, of 
itſelf, of a more than human re&itude 
of thinking and acting. How would 
your grandfather have cheriſhed ſuch a 
young man! We every one of us ad- 
mire und revere him at the ſame time; 
and congratulate you, my dear, and his 
ſiſters, on the happy iſſue of the affair 
between him and that vile Sir Hargrave. 

Vou will let me know your mind as 
to the affair of Lord D. and that by 
the next poſt. Be not raſh; be not 
hatty, I am afraid I puſhed your de- 
licacy too much in my former. Your 
uncle ſays, that you are at times not ſo 
frank in directly owning your paſſion, 
as from. your natural openneſs of heart 
he expected you would be, when a 
worthy object had attracted you: and 
he triumphs over us, in the imagina- 
tion, that he has at laſt detected you of 


affectation in ſome. little degree. We 


all ſee, and own, your ſtruggle be- 
tween virgin modeſty and openneſs of 
keart, as apparent in many paſſages of 


your letters; and we lay part of your 
reſerve to the apprehenſions you muſt 
have of his raillery: but after you have 
declared, That you had rather con- 
«* verſe but one hour in a week with Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, (and his After 
you put in: and ſiſters are good con- 
venient people ſometimes to a baſhful, 
or beginning lover, of our ſex) * than 
g the wite of any man you have ever 
© ſeen or known; and that, mean as 
* the word pity ſounds, you would ra- 
© ther have his pity than the love of 
© any other man.'—Upon my word, 
my dear, you need not be backward 
» z, quite out, Excuſe me, my 
child. 
I have juſt now read the incloſed, 
Era! known your grandmamma could 
ave written ſo long à letter, I might 
have ſpared much of mine. Hers is 
worthy of her. We all ſubſcribe to it; 
but yet will be determined by your 
next, as to the ſteps to be taken in re- 
lation to the propoſal of Lady D. But 
if you love, be not aſhamed to own it 
to us. The man is Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon. 
With all our bleſſings and prayers 
for you, I bid you, my dear love, 
Adieu. 

| MARIANNA SELBY, 


LETTER IX. 


MRS. SHIRLEY, TO MISS BYRON, 


* 


" 7 SUNDAY, MARCH $+ 
ON be afraid, don't be aſham- 
ed, my deareſt life, to open your 
whole heart to your aunt Selby and 
me. You know how we all doat upon 
you. It is no diſgrace for a young wo- 
man of virtue to be in love with a 
worthy man, Love is a natural paſ- 
Gon. Ton have ſhewn, I am ſure, if 
ever young creature did ſhew, that you 
are no giddy, no indiſereet on. 
Not Greville, with all his gaiety; not 
Fenwick, with all his ation; not 
the more reſpectable Orme, with 
his obſequiouſneſs; nor yet the im- 
ploring Fowler; nor the terrifying, 
the ſhocking Sir H ve Poliexfen ; 
have ſeen leaſt ow of vanity 
or weakneſs in you. How happy 
have you ſteered through difficulties, 
in which the love of being adnured 
often involve meaner minds ? A 


how 
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how have you, with mingled dignity 
and courteouſneſs, entitled yourſelf to 
the efteem, and even veneration, of 
thoſe whom you refuſed ! And why re- 
fuſed? Not from pride, but from prin- 
tiple; and becauſe you could not love 
any of them, as you thought you ought 
to love the man to whom you gave your 


hand. | 

And at laſt, when the man appeared 
to you, who was worthy. of your love; 
who had ſo powerfully protected you 
from the lawleſs attempt of a fierce and 
eruel pretender; a man who proved to 
be the beſt of brothers, friends; land- 
lords, maſters, and the braveſt and beſt 
of men; is it to be wondered at, that 
a heart, which never before was won, 
ſhould diſcover ſenſibility, and ac- 
knowledge it's fellow- heart What 
reaſon then can you have for ſhame? 
And why ſeeks my Harriet to draw a 
curtain — herſelf and her ſym- 
pathizing friends ? You ſee, my dear, 
that we are above ſpeaking ſlightly; 
becauſe of our uncertainty, of a man 
that all the world praiſes. Nor are 
you, child, ſo weak as to be treated 
with ſuch poor policy. 

You were not educated, my dear, in 
artifice, Diſguiſes never ſat ſo ill upon 
any woman, as they do, in moſt of 
your late letters, upon you, Every 
child in love-matters would find you 
out, But be it your glory, whether 
our wiſhes are, or ate not anſwered, 
that your affection is laudable; that 
the dec of it is not a man mean in 
underſtanding, profligate in morals, 
nor ſordid in degree; but ſuch an one 
as all we your friends are as much in 
love with as you can be. Only, my 
dear love, my Harriet, the ſupport of 
my life, and comfort of my evil days, 
endeavour, for my fake, and for the 
ſake of us all, to reſtrain ſo far your 
laudable inclination, as that, if 1t be 
uot your happy lot to give us, as well 
as yourſelf, ſo deſirable Ls you 
may not ſuffer in your health, (a health 
ſo precious to —. and put yourſelf on 
a foot with vulgar girls run away with 
by their — aſſions. The 
more deſirable the obſect, the nvbler 
the conqueſt of your paſſion, if it is to 
be overcome. Nevertheleſs, ſpeak out, 
my dear, your whole heart to us, in 
order to intitle yourſelf to our beſt ad- 
vice: and as to your uncle Selby, do 


not let his raillery pain you. He di- 


. ought to be. 


ns nothing over us in the arguments 
he affekts 10 bold with us; and, you 
muſt know, that his whole honeſt 
heart is wrapt up in his and our Har- 
riet. Worthy man! He would not; 
any more than I, be able to ſupport hi 
ſpirits, were any mis fortune to be 
his niece. > "6 | 

Your aunt Selby has juſt now ſhewn- 
me her letter to you. She repeats in its 
as a very ſtrong expreſſion in yours, 
© that E had rather converſe with this 
© excellent mai but one hour in a week, 
than be the wife of any man you have 
© ever ſeen or known. It is a ſtrongex · 
preſſion ; but, to me, is an expreſſion 
great! to your honour z fince it ſhews, 
that the mind, and not the perſon, is 
the ä object of your love. 

I knew that, if ever you did love, it 
would be a love of the pureſt kind, 
As therefore it has not ſo much perſin 
in it, as moſt loves; ſuffer it not to 
triumph over your reaſon; nor, becauſe 
you cannot have the man you -could 
_— reſolve againſt having any other. 

ave I not taught. you, that marriage 
is a duty, whenever it can be entered 
into with prudence? What a mean; 
what a ſelfiſh mind muſt that perſon 
have, whether man or woman, whe 
can reſolve againſt entering into the 
ſtate, becauſe it has it's cares, it's fa 
tigues, it's inconveniences! Try Sir 
Charles Grandifon, my dear, by this 
rule. If he forbears to marry on ſuch 
narrow motives, this muſt be one of 


his great imperfedtions. Nor be afraid 


to try. No man is abſolutely perfect. 
But Sir Charles may have en 
ments, from which le cannot free 4212 
ſelf. My Harriet, I hope, will not 
ive way to à paſſion, which is not 
ſikely to be returned, if ſhe find that 


to be the caſe. Vou hope, you pretti- 


ly ſaid in one of your letters that you 
© ſhall not be undone by a good man.“ 


After ſuch an eſeape as you had from 


Sir Hargrave, IL have no fear from i 
bad one: but, my child, if you are 
undone by a good one, it muſt be your 


own fault, while neither he nor bis 


fiſters give you encouragement. 

I know, my dear, how theſe ſuppo- 
fitions will hurt your delicacy : but 
then you muſt doubly guard yourſelf ; 
for the reality will be worſe wounding 
to that — than the ſippoſition 


yerts us as well as himſelf by it; he- 


there be but one man 
Cc _ 
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my dear, was ſo laudably 
Hint it to her] and of the 
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SIR 


in the world that can unde you, will 
you not guard againſt him? 
I long to fold my deareſt Harriet to 
my forid heart ; but yet, this that fol- 
lows is the advice I give, as to the 
fituation you are now m : loſe no op- 
portunity of cultivating the friendſhip 
of his amiable ſiſters. [By the way, 
if Miſs Grandiſon gueſſes at your 
mind, the is not ſo generous in her 
raillery as is conſiſtent with the reſt of 
her amiable character.] Never den 
them your _— when they — 
it. Miſs Grandiſon has promiſed you 
the hiſtory of their family. Exact the 
rformance of that promiſe from her. 
You will thus come at farther lights, 
by which you may be guided in your 
future ſteps. —In particular, you will 
find out, whether the ſiſter eſpouſe the 
intereſt of any other woman; though 
Sir Charles's reſervedneſs, even to 
them, may not let them know the ſe- 
crets of his heart in this particular. 
And if they do not eſpouſe any other 
perſon's intereſt, why * not be 
made your friends, my t —As to 
fortune, could-we have any hint what 
would be expected, we would do every 
thing in our power to make that matter 
eaſy; and muſt be content with mo- 
derate ſettlements in your favour, 

But as I approve of your aunt's 
having forborne to write, as you would 
have had her, to Lady D. What ſhall 
we do in that affair? it will be aſked. 
What? Why thus: Lady D. has 
made it a point that you are diſengaged 
in your affeftions; your aunt 
ſigniſied to her that you are; you have 
given that lady a hint, which you ſay, 
overclouded her brow. She will 
here on Saturday next. Then will 
ſhe, no doubt, the openeſt 
dealing.—And the ought to have it. 
Her own frankneſs demands it; and 
the character we have hitherto ſup- 
ported, and I hope always ſhall ſup- 
= requires it. I would therefore 
let lady D. know the whole of Sir 
N Pollexfen's attempt, [ You, 

as to 
nerous pro- 
tection given = by Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon. Truth never leaves room for 


- felf-reproach. Let your aunt Selby 


; itude, the honour intend 


: 


$4 


then own, that you had written to her 
declining, with the moſt ref Aful 
vou: 


Which the could no otherwiſe acegunt 


CHARLES GRANDISON, 


for than by ſuppoſing, and indeed he. 
lieving, that you would prefer Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, from motives of 
gratitude, to any other man ; but that 
you knew nothing of his engagements; 
nor had reaſon to look upon any part 
of his behaviour to you, but as the 
effe& of his general politeneſs ; nor 
that his ſiſters meant more by calling 
you ier than. their brother's ſiſter az 
well as therrs. 

All this ſhall be mentioned to Lad 
D. in firi# confidence. Then wi 
Lady D. know the whole truth, She 


will be enabled, as ſhe out, to judge 
To 


for herſelf, You will not appear 
her eye as guilty of affectation. We 
ſhall all act in character. If Lady L. 
and Miſs Grandiſon did (as you ſup- 
poſe) acquaint Lady D. that you were 
not addreſſed by their brother, they 
will be found to have ſaid the truth; 
and you know, my dear, that we 
ſnould be as ready to do juſtice to 
others veracity as to our own, She 
will ſee, that your regard for Sir 
Charles (if a regard you have, that 
may be an obſtacle to her views) us 
owing to a laudable gratitude for his 
otection given to a young woman, 
whoſe heart was before abſolutely dif 


engaged. 

And what will be the conſequence ? 
— Why, either that her ladyſhip will 
think no more of the matter, and then 
you will be juſt where you were; or, 
that ſhe will intereſt herſelf in findin 
out Sir Charles's e ents: An 
as you have communicated to Lady L. 
and Miſs Grandiſon the letters that 
have paſſed between Lady D. and your 
aunt, 1 1 with the contents of 

0 


yours, ſo far as relates to the propoſal; 
and as Lady D. is acquainted with 
thoſe two ladies ; the will probably 


inform herſelf of their ſentiments in 
relation to the one affair and the other; 


and the matter on every fide, by this 


means, will ſooner come to a 
than probably it can any other way. 

I don't know whether I expreſs my- 
ſelf clearly. I am not what I was: 
But bleſſed be God that I am what [ 
am! I did not think, that, in ſo little 
a time, I could have written ſo much 
as I have. But my dear Harriet 18 mY 
ſubje& ; and her happineſs is, and has 
ever been, my only care, ſince I loſt 


the huſband of my youth, the dear man 


who divided with me that, and all my 
cus 


erer serra g zs. 
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SIR CHARLES GRAN DISON. 


tires; who had a love for you write to aunt Selby, (as the time 
to my own ; and who, I think, would till next Saturday is ſhort) that will 
have given juſt ſuch advice. What be writing to us both. 


would Mr. Shirley have thought? 
How would he, in the like caſe, 
ated ? are the ions I always aſk 
myſelf, before I give my opinion in 
my material caſes, eſpecially” in thoſe 
which relate to you. 

And here let me commend a ſenti- 
ment of yours, that is worthy of your 


God preſerve, dire&, and bleſs, my 
— orphan- child — This is the 


urly prayer of your ever affectianate 
— Ari .og 2 0 
HENRIETTA SHIRLEY» 


LETTER X. 


dear grandfather's 5 I ſhould - 4 
© deſpiſe myſelf,* ſay you, were I Miss HARRIBT BYRON, TO MES, 
© capable of keeping one man in fu- SELBY. p 


6 eaſe, while I was balancing in 
« favour of another.” 

Good young creature, hold faſt your 
principles, whatever befals you. k 
upon this world as you have been 
taught to look _ it. I have lived 
to a great age : Yet, to look backward 
to the time of my youth, when I was 
not a ſtranger to the hopes and fears 
that now agitate you, what a ſhort 
ſpace does it ſeem to be! Nothin 
with-holds my wiſhes to be relęaſ 
but my defire of ſeeing the darlide of 
my heart, my ſweet . happy 
in a worthy man's protection. O that 
it could in—But ſhall we, my 
dear, preſcribe to Providence ? How 
know we what that has deſigned for 
Sir Charles Grandiſon ? His welfare is 
the concern of hundreds, perhaps. 
He, compared to us, is as the publick 
to the private, I hope we are 


people: Comparatively, I am ſure, 


we are good. That, however, is not 
the way by which we ſhall be judged 
hereafter. But yet, to him, we ate 
but as that private. 

Don't think, however, my beſt love, 
that I have lived too long to be ſenſible 
of what moſt affects you. Of your 
pleaſures, your pains, I can and do 
partake. Your late haraſſings, ſo ten- 
der, fo lovely a bloſſom, colt me many 


Aa pang; and ſtill my eyes bear wit- 


neſs to my ſenſibility, as the cruel 


Col. NEBROOY, TUESDAY, MARCH 7. 
I Have the favour of yours, and of 

my dear grandmamma's, juſt 
brou ke me. The contents are fo 
affecting, that, though in full aſſem- 
bly, as I may ſay, in this delightful 
family, I to be permitted 
to withdraw to read them. . Miſs 
Grandiſon ſaw my confuſion, my puz- 
zie, what ſhall I call it? To be 
charged ſo home, my dear aunt !—Szch 
—_— firuggles —And were they, 

adam, ſo wery apparent ?—A. young, 
a paſſion And ſo 10 in- 
creafing — Pray, Madam, if it be ſo, 
it is not at it's height — And is it not, 
while but ĩn it's progreſs, conquerable-? 
—But have I been guilty of afe#- 


ation of reſerves If I have, my 


uncle has been very merciful to the 
aukward girl. 


And you think it impoſſible, Ma- 


dam, but be has ſeen women whom he 
-could love, before he ſaw me? Very 
likely! But was it kind to turn the 


word gratitude upon me in ſuch a 
manner ? 6 
I do ſee what an amiable eſs 
of heart there is in Lady D. I admire 
her for it, and for her other matronly 
qualities, What can you do, Madam ? 
we can I do : r the — 
C u as am, m _ 
mis drwwoth as by —— 


are at times read to me again, ſtill plainer, plain as in opinion 
or as I recal them to — I ha ſpoken, and indeed in my own, 


all I mean is, to arm you againſt feel - 
ing too ſenſibly, when it z5 known, 


event which is now hidden in the 


boſom of Providence, ſhould it, as 
--, but too likely, prove unfavour- 

You have a great deal of writing 
upon. your hands. We cannot diſ- 


now I read the free ſentence, drawn 
out and 2 from the reſt of the 

y ma forgives, 
and even praiſes me, for this ſentence. 


She encourages me to | = ſtillplainer. 
8, 


It is no diſgrace, ſhe for a woman 


of virtue to be in love with a worthy 


man. Love is a natural paſſi on, ſhe 


Penſe with any of that. But if you telly me; Vet cautions me againſt 
Ceca ſuffering 
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ſuffering it to triumph over my reaſon; 
in ſhort, not to love till there ſhall be 
a certainty of return. And fo I can 
love as I will, awhen I will, nay 
whom Iwill; for if he won't have me, 
J am deſired not to reſolve againſt 
marrying ſome other; Lord D. for 
example, if be will be ſo good as to 
have me. 

Well, but upon a full examination 
of my heart, how do I find it, now I 
am called upon by my two moſt vene- 
table friends, to undraw the curtain, 
and to put off the diſguiſes through which 
every child in love-matters Lade me 
out ? ſhall I ſpeak my whole heart ?— 
To ſuch fympathizing friends ſurely I 
ought. Well then, I own to you, 
my honoured grandmamma and aunt, 
that I cannot think of encouraging an 
other addreſs. Yet have Ino 4 I 
look upon myſelf as preſumptuous; 
upon him as too excellent, and too 
conſiderable : for he has a great eſtate, 
and ſtill greater expectations; and as 
to eas intellectual merit, what 
woman can deſerve him Even in the 
article of fortune only, you think that, 
in pruder.ce, a man ſo munificent 
mould look higher. 

Be pleaſed, therefore, Madam, in 
conformity to my grandmamma's ad- 
vice, to tell Lady D. from me, That 
J think her laudable openneſs deſerves 
like openneſs. That your Harriet was 
diſengaged in her affe lions, abſolutely 
diſengaged, when you told her that ſhe 
was ;— Tell her what afterwards hap- 
-pened : Tell her how my gratitude en- 
gaged me :—T hat, at firit, it was no 
more; but that now, being called up- 
on, on this occaſion, I have owned my 
gratitucle exalted, [it may not, I hope, 
be ſaid, debaſed, the object ſo worthy] 
-into—Leye—Yes, ſay Love—ſince 1 
att too aut ˙· ray in the diſguiſes I 
have aiſumed :—'1 hat, therefore, I can 
no more in juſlice, than by inclination, 
think of any other man: And own to 

to her, that her ladyſhip has, however, 
engaged my reſpec ful love, even to 
reverence, by her goodneſs to me in 
the viſit ſhe honqured me with; and 
that, for her ſake, had I ſeen nothing 
objectable in Lord D. upon an inter- 
view, and farther acquaintance, I could 
have given ear to this propoſal, pre- 


ferably to any other that had yet been 
to me: My father then, my grand- 


mamma, and my other mamma, conti- 
10 ; " . . 


made me, were my heart as free as it 
- was when ſhe — & her firſt propoſul, 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, 


And yet I own to you, my ven 
friends, that I always think of Mr. 
Orme with grateful pity, for his hum. 
ble, for his modeſt perſeverance, 
What would I give to ſee Mr. Orme 
married to ſome very worthy woman, 
with whom he could be happy 

Finally, beſpeak for me bh lady. 
ſhip's favour and friendſhip ; but xo! 
to be renewed till my lord is married 
And may his nuptials be as happy az 
wiſhed to be by a mother ſo worthy ! 
But tell her, at the ſame time, that 
I would not, for twelvetimes my lord's 
12,000]. a year, give my hand to him, 
or to any man, while anather had a 

lace in my heart ; however unlikely 

it is, that I may be called by the name 
of the man I prefer. | 

But tell Lady D. all this in confi- 
dence, in the * confidence; a- 
mong more general reaſons in 
the ny af our ſex, og wings 
family I am with, who now love, ſhould 
hate, and, what would be ſtill worſe, 
deſpiſe, your Harriet for her preſump- 
tion !—]1 think I could not bear that! 
Don't mind this great blot—forgive 
it—it would fall—my pen found it 
before I ſaw it. 

* * * * 
As to myſelf; whatever be my lot, 
a 


I will endeavour to reap conſolation 


. from theſe and other 2 in the 
0 


two precious letters before me: 

If you love, be not aſhamed to 
© own it to us The man is Sir 
© Charles Grandiſon.” 

My affection is laudable : the ob- 
« jet of it is a man not mean in un- 
* derſtanding ; nor profligate in mo- 
5 rals; nor did in degree. Allm 
friends are in love with him as well 
© ad Fob -. | 

My love is a love of the pureſt 
© kind,” 

And I ought ta acquieſce, be- 
cauſe Sir Charles, compared to us, 15 
as the publick to the private. Private 
conſiderations, therefore, ſuould be 
as nothing ta me. 

Noble iofrufions ! my deareſt two 
mammas ! to which I will endeavour 
to give their full weight. 

And now let me take it a little un- 
kindly, that you call me your orphas- 

rl! You two, and my honoured uy- 
cle, have ſupplied all wanting relations 


us 
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SIR CHARLES 


nue to pray for, and to bleſs, not your 
2 your real daughter, in all 
love and reverence, 


HarrItT BYRON-SHIRLEY-SELBY, 


-GRANDISON, 
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the handſomeſt men of his time: He 
had a great notion of magnificence in 
living; and went deep into all the 


faſhionable diverſions, except gaming 
with cards and dice; though he ran into 


one as expenſive, but which he called 
a noblervice; valuing himſelf upon his 


LETTER XI. 
| 


MISS HARRIET BYRON, TO MISS 
LUCY SELBY, 


COLNEBROOK, TUESDAY MARCH 7. 
ERE I am, my dear Lucy, re- 
turned to this happy aſylum : but 
with what different emotions from the 
— time I entered it! how did my 
eart flutter, when one of Sir Charles's 


ſervants, who attended us on horſe- 


back, pointed out to us, at the com- 
mand of the ladies, the Pay : BY where 
the two chariots met, and the conteſt 
began | The recollection pained me: 
yet do I not owe to that terrifying in- 
cident the friendſhip I am admitted into 
with ſo amiable a family ? 

Miſs Grandiſon, ev liging, has 
indulged me in my choice of having a 
room to myſelf, 
leiſure for writing to you, my dear 
friends, . 

Both ſne and Lady L. are very ur- 

t with me to ſhe them ſome of the 
etters in our correſpondence; and 
Miſs Grandiſon ſays, if that will en- 
courage me to oblige them, they will 
ſhew me ſome of their brothers Who 


would not be tempted by ſuch an ex- 


change? I am more than half- afraid: 
—But ſurely, in ſuch a heap of Ruff as 
1 have written, there is ſomething that 
I can read to them. Shall I be per- 
mitted, do you think, to have my let- 
ters returned me for this purpoſe? The 
remarks of theſe ladies on what I ſhall 
think fit to ſhew them, will be of great 


uſe in helping to ſettle my judgment. 


I know I have thrown out many things 
at random ; and, being a young crea- 
ture, and not paſſed the age 0 fancy, 
have, in all col ſentiments whach are 
not borrowed, been very ſuperficial. 
How can it be otherwiſe! | 
The converſation in the coach turn- 
ed upon their own family; (for I put in 
my claim to Miſs Grandi on's * 
romiſe on that head ;) from which I 
Fathered x Jollowing particulars, 
Sir Thomas Granditon was one of 


S-F 


ſhall have the more 


breed of race-horſes and hunters, and 

upon his kennel; in both which ar- 

1 he was extravagant to profu- 
on. 

His father, Sir Charles, was is fru- 
gal as Sir Thomas was profuſe. He 
was a purchaſer all his life; and left 
his ſon, beſides an eſtate of 6,0001. 
a year in England, and near 2,0001. 
a year in Ireland, rich in money. _ 

His lady was of a noble Nr: 
ſiſter to Lord W. She was, as you 
have already been told, the moſt ex- 
cellent of women, I was delighted to 
ſee her two daughters bear teſtimony 
to her eſs, and to their own 
worth, by their tears, It was impoſ- 
ſible, in the character of ſo good a wo- 


man, not to think of my own mamma; 


and I could not help, on the remem- 
brance, j6ining my tears with theirs. 
Miſs Jervois alſo wept: not only 
from tenderneſs of nature and ſympa- 
thy ; but, as the owned, from regret, 
that ſhe had not the ſame reaſon to re- 
joice in a living mother, as we had to 
remember affectionately the departed. 
What I have written, and ſhall far- 
ther write, to the diſadvantage of Sir 
Thomas Grandiſon, I gathered from 
what was dropt by one lady, and by 
the other, at different times; for it 
was beautiful to obſerve with what he- 
ſitation and reluctance they mentioned 
any of his failings, with what pleaſure 
. his good qualities; heightening the 
one, and extenuating the other. O my + 
Lucy, how would their hearts haye 
overflowed in his praiſes, had they had 
ſuch a faultleſs father, and excellent 
man, * was my 41 Sweet is the 
remembrance o nts to good 
adh Grand 1 1 for 
La randiſon brought a t for- 
tune — Sir Thomas. u fine 
poetical vein, which he was fond of 
cultivating. Though his fortune was 
ſo ample, it was his perſon and his 
verſes that won the lady from ſeveral 
competitors. He had not, however, 
ber judgment, He was a poet; and I 
haye heard. my grandfather ſay, that 
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be a poet requires a heated imagination, 


which often runs away with the judg- 
ment. | | 
This lady took the conſent of all 


ber friends in her choice; but there 
feemed a hint to drop from Lady L. 
that they conſented, *becauſe it was her 
choice; for Sir Thomas, from the day 
he entered upon his eſtate, ſet out in a 
way that every body concluded would 
diminyh it. 

He made, however, a kind huſband, 
as it is called, His good ſenſe and his 
politeneſs, and the pride he took to be 
thought one of the beſt-bred men in Eng- 
land, fecured her complaiſant treatment. 
But Lady Grandiſon had qualities that 
deſerved one of the beſt and tendereſt of 
men. Her eye and her ear had certainly 
miſled her. I believe a woman, who 
chuſes a man whom every body ad- 
mires, if the man be not good, muſt 
expect that he will have calls and in- 
clinations that will make him think 
the character of a domeſtick man be- 
ncath him. 

She endeavoured, at ſetting out, to 
engage his — Sax 0 or ons 6: — ſhall 
I call it? She was fond of her huſband. 
He had reaſon to be, and was, proud 
of his wife: but when he had ſhewed 
her every where, and ſhe began to find 
herſelf in circumſtances which ought 
to domeſticate a wife of a much gayer 
turn than Lady Grandifon pretended 
to have, he gave way to his predomi- 
nant bias; and after a while, leaving 
the whole family-care to her, for her 
excellence in every branch of which 
he was "continually praiſing her, (he 
did her that juſtice) he was but lit- 
tle at home in the ſummer; and, in 


the winter, was geraervlly engaged four 


months in the diverſions of this great 
town; and was the common patron of 
the performers, whether at plays, 
operas, or concerts, | 

At firſt ſetting ovt in this way, he 


was ſolicitous to carry his lady with 


him to town. She always chearfully 
accepted of his invitation, when ſhe 
faw he was urgent with her to go. She 
would not give a pretence for ſo gay a 
man to throw off that regard to ap- 
E which pride made him wil 
ng to keep up. But afterwards his 
invitations growing fainter and fainter, 
and, ſhe finding that her preſence 


lengthened the time of his ftay in 
town, and added greatly ta his ex- 
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pences, (for he never would abate, 
when they were together, of that mag. 
nificence in which he delighted to live 
in the country) the declined going up: 
and having, by this time her three cul- 


dren, ſhe found it was as agreeable to 


Sir Thomas as to herſelf, that ſhe 
ſhould turn her thoughts wholly to the 
domeſtick duties, Lady Grandiſon, 
when ſhe found that ſhe could not bring 
Sir Thomas to leflen his great ex. 
pences, ſuppoſed it to be wiſdom to en. 
deavour, to the utmoſt of her power, 
to enable him to ſupport them without 
diſcredit to himſelt, or viſible hurt to 
his family. The children were young, 
and were not likely to make demands 
upon him for many years to come. 

Here was a mother, my dear! Who 
will ſay, that mothers may not be the 
moſt uſeful perſons in the Lay, when 
they do their duty, and their huſbands 
are defective in theirs? Sir Thomas 
Grandiſon's delights centered in him- 
ſelf? Lad 
and children, What a ſuperiority" 
what an inferiority! . 

Yet had this lady, with the beſt ceco- 
nomy, no narrowneſs in her heart. 
She was beloved for her generoſity aud 
benevolence, Her poor neighbours 
adored. her. Her table was plenteous. 
She was hoſpitable, as well from the 
largeneſs of her own heart, as to give 
credit to her huſband ; and ſo far to 
accommodate herſelf to his taſte, as 
that too great a difference might not be 
ſeen between his abſence and preſence. 
As occaſions offered, ſhe would confer 
benefits in the name of a huſband, 
whom, perhaps, ſhe had not ſeen of 
months, and knew not whether ſhe 
might ſee for months to come. She 
was ſatisfied, thgugh hers was the fir# 
merit with the ſecond merit reflected 
from that ſhe gave him: I am but Sir 
* Thomas's almoner; I know I ſhall 
© pleaſe Sir Thomas by doing this: 
8 bir Thomas would have done thus. 
© Perhaps he would have been more 
« bountaful had he been preſent.” _ 

He had been once abſent from this 
admirable wife ſix whole months, when 
he left her but for one; he deſigned 
only an excurſion to Paris, when he 
ſet out; but when in company as gay 
as himſelf, while he was there, he ex- 
tended his tour; and, what was 


more inexcuſable, he let his lady hear 


d-hand only. He n& 
from him by ſecon 1 mo 


Grandiſon's in her huſband - 
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yer wrote one line to her with his own; 

„on his return, affected to ſurprize 
— by a ſudden appearance, when ſhe 
knew not that he was in England. 

Was not this intolerably vain in 
him? The moment he appeared, ſs ſe - 
cure was he of his lady's unmerited 
love, that he ſuppoſed the jay ſhe would 
break out into, would baith from her 
thoughts all memory of his paſt un- 
kindneſs. 

He aſked her, however, after the 
firſt emotions, (for ſhe received him 
with real joy) if ſhe could eafily for- 
give him ?—* Forgive you, Sir ?—Yes, 
cif = can forgive yourſelf,” 

This he called — Well he 
might; for it was juſt. Lady Gran- 
difon's goodneſs was founded in prin- 
ciple ; not in tameneſs or ſervility. 

© Be not ſerious, Sir Thomas, ſaid 
my lady; and flung her arms about 
bim. You know by your queſtion, 
* you were unkind, N. ot one line from 
*. your own hand neither But the ſee- 
© ing you now ſafe and well, com- 
: prong me for all the anxieties you 
* have given me in the paſt ſix te- 
* dious months—Can I ſay they were 
* not anxious ones? But I pity you, 
* Sir, for the pleaſure you have loſt by 
* ſolong an abſence. Let me lead you 
* tothe nurſery ; or, let the dear pratlers 
* come down to receive their Father's 
* bleſſing. How delightful is their 
* dawning reaſon! Their improve- 
* ments exceed my hopes: of what 
* pleaſure do you deprive yourſelf by 
© theſe long abſences !' 

My dear Miſs Grandiſon, lei me 
* write on, I am upon a ſweet ſub- 


ect. Why will you tear me from it ?” 


Who, Lucy, would not almoſt wiſh 
to be the wife, the half-ſlighted wife, 


of a Sir Thomas, to be a Lady 
. Grandiſon ? 
One reflection, my dear Mifs Gran- 


* diſon, let me make, before I attend 


8 — loſe it?? What man 
* 


now, at one view, takes in the 
whole gay, fluttering life of Sir Tho- 
mas Grandiſon, though young, gay, 
and fluttering, himſelf, can propoſe to 
be more happ chan Sir Thomas thought 
himſelf? What woman, who in like 
manner, can take in the whole, uſe- 
ful, prudent, ſerene, benevolent, life 
Lady Grandiſon, whatever turn 

ta pleaſure, leſs ſolid, and more airy, 


de may have, ſces not, from this 


you, my 
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imperfe& ſketch, all that they ſhould 
wiſh to be; and the tranſitory yanity 
of the one, and the ſolid happineſs that 
muſt attend the other, as well here as 
hereafter! 

© Dear lady had you not hurried 
* me ſo, how much ** mould 1 
© have expreſſed myſelf! 

© I come, I come.“ 


LINT TI. 
M1SS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION. 


ISS Grandiſon has been mak- 

ing me read aloud ſome part of 
the letter I had juſt wnit to you, Lucy. 
© We know," ſaid ſhe, it is about ws; 
© but we ſhall think what you have 
« written, greatly to our diſadvantage, 
© if we cannot hear ſome of it. Then 
ſhe inſiſted (ſhe is an arbitrary dear 
creature) on my giving the com 
8 was at tea, and Lord L. preſent 
uch hiſtories as ſhe ſhould call for of 
my own family, * On this condition, 
only, ſaid the, © will we conſent to 
© be made fully known, as I find we 
© ſhall, if I do not ſteal away your 
and ink, to our grandmother Shirley, 
© our aunt Selby, and even to our 
© Lucy.” 

Do not you think, Lucy, I ran on 
with pleaſure in deſcribing the perſons 
and tempers of my father and mother, 
and relating their fortunes, loves, dif- 
ficulties; as my grandmamma 
aunt had enabled me to do, from what 
they uſed to recount in many a long 
ſummer-day, and in many a winter- 
evening, as we girls fat at work— 
Happy memorials !--Aye, but do you 
believe ſhe did not ion me about 
later events? She did, indeed, call 
upou me for two other hiſtories. 

w And of whom?” methinks you 

I won't tell yow, Lucy: but if my 
aunt ſhould be ſolicitous to know, and 
ſhould gueſs that my uncle's and hers 
(ſo entertaining and mſtruftive) was 
one of — and if vs Lucy, 1 4 

7 that hiſtory of a young lady, 
— diſcretion got the 1— of her 
love, and who cannot be dearer to her- 
felf than ſhe is * the other 
Why, perhaps, neither my aunt, nor 
: did} ing be much miſtaken. 
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then to my former ſerene pertneſs : 
[Allow you of the words fo conne&- 
2 But my heart is heavy. 
hey were delighted with a certain 
gentleman's humorous character and 
courtſhip; with his lady's prudence 
and dneſs, in the one ſtory: and 
in the other, with the young lady's 
victorious diſcretion. They wiſh to be 
perſonally e nr with each, and 
with my grandmamma, Al! the wor- 
thies in the world, my dear, are not in 
the Grandiſon family ! . 
* * 


BrFoRE I reſume the continuation 


of the ladies family-hiſtory, let me aſk ; 
Don't you think, my dear, that God 
has bleſſed theſe happy children, for 
the ſake of their excellent mother ? 
And who knows, but for their duty 
to their leſs · deſerving father? Tt is my 
notion, that one ew. bins remiſſneſs in 
duty, where there is a reciprocal one, 
does not abſolve the other party from 
the performance of his. It is difficult, 
indeed, to love fo well a faulty or re- 


miſs parent, as a kind and good one. 


But our duty is indiſpenſible; and 
where it is paid, a bleſſing may the 
rather be expected, as the parent has 
not done his. If, wwhen you do well 
© and ſuffer for it,“ fays the apoſtle, 
c ye take it patieutly, this is acceptable 
© quith God.“ — Not to mention one 
conſideration, which, however, ought 
not be left out of the account; that a 
good child will be no lefs benefited by 
the wwarning, as Sir Charles no doubt 
is, from his father's unhappy turn, 
than by the example, as he 1s trom that 
of his excellent mother. 

Lady L. referred to the paper given 
in by the ſhort-hand writer, for the 
* (as mentioned by Sir Charles) 
to which theſe three worthy children 
owed the loſs of ſuch a mother“. And 
this drew her into a melancholy rela- 
tion of ſome very affecting particulars. 
Among other things, ſhe ſaid, her mo- 
ther regretted, in her laſt hours, that 
ſhe had no opportunity, that ſhe could 
think juſt and. honourable, to lay by 
any thing conſiderable for her daugh- 
ters. Her jewels, -and ſome valuable 
trinkets, ſhe hoped, would be theirs : 
but that would be at their father's plea- 
ſure. I wiſh," ſaid ſhe, that my 
« dear girls were to have between them 
the tenth part of what I have ſaved 
But I have done but my duty.” 


* 
Ll 
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© I have told you, Charlotte,“ ſaid 
the counteſs, © what my mother faid t6 
© me, a few hours before ſhe died; 
* and I will repeat it to Miſs Byron, 
* After having, upon general princi. 
© ples, recommended filial duty, and 
C * and ſiſterly love, to us all; 
and after my brother and ſiſter had 
© withdrawn; My dear Caroline,“ 
© ſaid ſhe, let me add to the general 
arguments of the duty I have been 
* enforcing upon you all, one reſpect- 
„ ing your intevel, and let your ſiſtet 
4 know it: I am afraid there will be 
ce but a flender proviſion made for m 
« dear girls. Your papa has the no- 
c tion rivetted in him, which is com- 
«© mon to men of ancient families, that 
% daughters are but incumbrances, 
and that the ſon is to be every thing. 
« He loves his girls; he loves you 
« dearly; but he has often declared, 
« that, were he to have entire all the 


% fortune that deſcended to him from 


« his father, he would not give to his 
« daughters, marry whom they would, 
© more than $5,000]. a piece. Your 
&« brother loves you: he loves me. It 
« will be in hi power, ſhould he ſur- 
„ vive your father, to be a friend to 
« you.—Love your brother.“ 

To my brother afterwards ſhe ſaid 
ſomething: I believe, recommend- 
ing his ſiſters to him; for we com- 
ing in, boy as he was in years, but 
man in behaviour and underſtanding, 
he took each of our hands.—You 
remember it, Charlotte ;* [both ſiſters 
wept; ] band kneeling down, and put- 
ting them in my mother's 'held-out 
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dying hands, and bowing his face 


© upon all three — “ All, Madam 


% All, my deareſt, beſt of mamma's, 


« that you have enjoined—"" 

* He could ſay no more; and our 
© arms were wet with his tears. 
% Enough, enough, my ſon; I diſ- 
te treſs you] And ſhe kiſſed ber own 
arm. Theſe are precious tears— 
« You embalm me, my ſon, with your 
« tears - O how precious thebalm!''— 


And the lifted up her head to kifs his 


© cheek, and to repeat her bleſſings to 
© the darling of her heart.” 
Who could refrain tears, my Lucy, 


on the repreſentation of ſuch a ſcene? 


Miſs Jervois and I wept, as if we had 
been preſent on the ſolemn occaſion. 

e But, my Charlotte, give Miſs 
Byron ſomè brief account of the Fire 


LF, 


ay 
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m— — 2d 1 „ 8 
©ing ſcene between my father and mo- 
ner. She is affected as a ſiſter ſhould 
be. Tears, you 7 3 
«© z pungent grief into a ſweet melan- 
: REES not hurtful: they are as 
the 2 of the morning 2 green 
: herbage. 1 


vis conſtantly his - attendant: and 
© thex was grieved ſhe could not attend 


him ſtill. _ \ 


At laſt, the moment, happy to her, 
long dreaded by us, the releaſing 
moment, approached. One laſt long 
fare wel ſhe wiſhed to take of the man 
© who had been ever dear to her, and 
ho had coſt her ſo dear. He was 
told of her defire to be lifted to his 
 bed-fide in her bed; for one of his 
wounds (too ſoon ſkinned over) was 
broken out, and he was. confined to 
© his bed. He ordered himſelf to be 
carried, in à great chair, to hers. 
© But then followed ſuch a ſcene— 


© All we three children were in the 


room, kneeling by the bed-fide— 
* praying—weeping—O how ineffec- 
/ trally Not even hope remaining 
«© Beſt beloved of my foul!” in faul- 
* tering accents, aid my mother, her 
© head raiſed by pillows, ſo as that ſhe 
* fat upright—** Forgive the deſire of 
* my heart once more to ſee you! 
They would not bring me to you /— 
* © how I diſtreſs you!” for my fa- 
* ther” ſobbed ; every feature of his 
* face ſeemed ſwelled almoſt to burſt- 
ing, and working as if in mortal 
0 1 relieve” me. 

The ſweet lady's eyes were drowned 
in tears. 

* I cannot, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon 
ber handkerchief ſpread over her face. 
Mis Emily ſobbed. She held her 

before her eyes: her tears trick- 
led through her fingers. 5 

I was affected beyond 1 
debdugkt ber to proceed. She went 
I Thave endeayoured,” ſaid my mo- 

ther, in broken ſentences, © jt was my 
* wihh—it was my 1 ; indeed, my 
chiefeſt pride—to be a good wife 
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% O my dear —-Vou bave been 
© My father could not fay What. 
„Forgive my imperfections, Sir l—?* 
% O my deareſt life | you had. no 
OO ary I, I, was all imper—” 
© He could not ſpeak out the word far 


* 


© his tears. 


«© Bleſs your children in my 6 bt: 


„ God hitherto has bleſſed them 


4 will continue to bleſs them, if they 
% continue to deſerve their father's 


s bleſſing: Dear Sir Thomas, as you 


love them, bleſs them, in my fight. 
„I doubt not your eſs to them 
“ but the bleſſing of a_dying mother, 
“ joined with that of a- ſurviving fa- 


„% ther—muſt-have efficacy!” _.... .» 
My father looked earneſtly to us all. 
He could not ſp e. 


My brother, following my mother's 
© dying eye, which was caſt upon my 
father, aroſe from his knees, and ap- 
8 NN y father's chair, caſt him- 
© {elf at his feet, My father threw his 
© arms about his neck. God bleſs— 
4 God bleſs my ſon,” ſaid he, and 
% make him a better man than his fa- 
de ther.” My mother, demanding the 
© cheek of her beloved fon, ſaid, ** God 
ce bleſs my deareſt child, and make 
% you an honour to your father's fa- 
* mily, and to your mother's me- 
66 mory. Fab, YH N 1 

6 ba girls followed my brother's ex- 
© ample; - We * * 

6 God bleſs my daughters - God 
« bleſs you, ſweet loves!” faid, my 
« father; firſt kiſſing one, then the other, 
© as we kneeled,—** God make you as 
«© good women as your mother! then, 
% then, will you deſerve to be happy.“ 
God. bleſs you, my dear girls! God 
«© bleſs you both, ſaid my mother, 
© kiſſing each, ag you are dutiful to 
« your father, and as you love one 
«© another—T hope I have given you no 
% bad example.” 2 

* My father to accuſe himſelf. 
My brother, with the piety of the pa- 
* triarch's two beſt ſons, retired, that he 
© might not hear his father's confeſhans. 
We followed him to the farther end of 
© the room. The manly youth ſat down 
© between us, and held a hand of each 
© between his; his noble heart was p 
© netrated; he two or three times lifted 
« the hand of each to his lips. But he 
© could only once peg, his heart ſee 
ing ready to burſt; and that was, as 
6 Dd 6 remember, 
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remember, O my ſiſters comfort 
4 vourſelves - But ho can ſay com- 
40 fr ?— Theſe tears are equ our 
on oy ane our relief. 

My mother retained to the laſt that 
© generofity of mind which had ever diſ- 
©* tingurſhed her. She would not permit 
© my father to proceed with his ſelf-ac- 
cuſation. Let us look forward, m 
% deareſt, my only love,” ſaid ſhe. 1 
4 have a bleſſed hope before me: 
<< pity, as well as pray for, ſurvivors. 
% You are a man of ſenſe, Sir, and of 
„ enlarged ſentiments : God direct you 
te according to them, and comfort you! 
% All m was (and that more par- 
« ticularly for ſome of the laſt 
© months) that I ſhould have been the 
4% mournful ſurviyor, In a very few 
% moments all my ſufferings will be 
„over; and God give you, when you 
% come to this ane period of 
4 All human vanity, the ſame happy 
% proſpects that are now * to 
% me! O Sir! believe me, all worldly 
«© joys are now nothing; Jeſs than no- 
«« thing: even my love of you, and 
tha dear pledges of our mutual love, 
«« with-holds not zoww my wiſhes after a 
4% happier ſtate. There may wh meet, 
<< and never be ſepazated !-—Forgive me 
4% only, my beloved huſband, if I have 
„ ever made you for one hour unhappy 
« or uneaſy-—forgive the petulances of 
** my love!” 

«Who can bear this neſs?” faid 
© my father. «I haye not deſerved 

«© Dear Sir, no more Were you not 
„„the huſband of my choice And 
% now your grief affects me Leave 
% me, &%. You bring me back again 
* to carth—God p you, watch 
% over you, beal you, ſupport 2 

randiſon, 


„ Your hand, Sir Thomas 


** the name that was ever ſo pleaſant in 
* my ears! your hand, Sir! your heart 
% was my treaſure : I have now, and 
% only. now, a better treaſure, a di- 
« viner love, in view. Adieu! and iy 
ce this world for ever adieu, my huſ- 
« band, my (ry d, my Grandiſon !'?. 
* She turned her head from him, ſunk 
upon her pillow, and fainted; ang ſo 
* ſaw nat, had not the grief to ſee, the 
1 ſtronger heart of my Ether overcome; 
s for he fainted away, and was carried 
f out in his chair by the ſervants who 
brought him in. He was jn a ftron 
5 conyullgn fit, between his got half- 


% 
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* cured wounds and his grief; and re. 
* covered not till all was over with my 
© blefſed mother. 

* After my father was cartied out, 
© ſhe came to herſelf. Her chaplain wag 
© once more admitted. The Fatal mo- 
* ment approached. She was aſked, if 
© the would fee her children again. 
No,“ the ſaid; but bid her laft bleſ. 
E of lowing one another, in the 
* worgs of our Saviour, as ſbe bad loved 
© #5; and when the chaplain came to 
© read a text which ſhe had imperfectl 
pointed to, but ſo as to be underſt 
© ſhe repeated, in faultering accents, 
© but with more ſtrength of voice than 
© ſhe had had for an hour before, [ 


4% have fought a good fight; I have fi. 
« niſhed cour ſt, PR. kept hi 
« fait Fler is laid up for me 4 
% crows of righteouſneſs :"* and then, 
© her voice failing, ſhe gave ſigns of ſa- 
tis faction, in the hope of being enti, 
© tled to that crown; and expired in an 
* ejaculation that her ebbing life could 
* not ſupport. | 


O my Lucy! may wy latter end, 
and the latter end of all I love, be like 
hers! The two ladies were in ſpeech- 
leſs tears; ſo was Miſs Jervois, ſo was 
I, for ſome minutes. And for an 
hour or two, all the joys of life were 
as nothing to me, Even the I 
* 9 for the 2 on of 
a excellent, my protector, my 
ee had, for 4 — ſub - 
fided, and was as nothing to me, 
Even now that I have concluded this 
moving recapitulation, it ſeems as no- 
thing; and the whole world, my dear; 


is as à bit of dirt under my feet, 


LETTER XIII. 
Miss BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 


HE ſon was inconſolable upon 
| his mother's death. He loved 
his father, but next to adored his mo- 
ther. His father, though he had given 
ſo little attention to his education, was 
exceſſively fond of him: and, nd 
doubt, but he the more eafily ſatisfied 
himſelf on this head, as be knew big 
remiſſneſs was ſo well ſupplied BY his 
lady's care, which A with the 
cares of the maſters of . 
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Ges, who came home to him, at her 


A deep 2 —_ ſeized the 
n an on a loſs ſo irrepar- 
Bie fi ather, who himfelf was 
greatly grieved, and the more, as he 
could not but reproach himſelf as hay- 
ing at lealf haſtened that loſs, was a- 
harmed for his ſon; and yielded to the 
entreaties of General W. brother of 
Lord W. to permit him to travel. 
The general recommended for a go- 
vernor to the you tleman, an of · 
e TS e, 
ed to quit the mil: 
ſervice. Sir Th A bis fo 
$o0l. a year, 3 his ſet- 
ting out on his travels, which he aug - 
mented afterwards to toool. 
Charles was about ſeventeen when his 
mother died, . 1 
The two daughters were taken by 
— W. But ſhe dying in about 
welve months after Lady Grandiſon, 
they returned to their father; who, by 
that time, had well got over his 
ger for the lots 0 his lady, and was 
quite recovered of the wounds which 
he received in the duel that coſt her 


her life. 
ghters, as go- 


2 
verneſs, u ex- 
ions 8 — ſuppoſing them 
ves of to man for them- 
ſelves) the widow of one of his 
friends, Oldham by name, whoſe for- 
tune had not held out as Sir Thomas's 
lad done. Men of ſtrong, health, I 
have heard my father ſay, and of 
z niotous turn, ſhould no. mee 
compaſſion, com with men o 
feebler —— make them 
companions of their riots. 80 
may one ſay, I believe, that extraya- 
t men, of t and ſmall for- 
nes, are equally ill ſuited; ſmce the 
expences which, wall bat ſhake the one, 
quite demoliſh the other 
Mrs. Oldham had fine qualities, and 
was an ofconiomiſt. She deſerved a 
boy ns them bd PIES to ber 
; the young ladies havi ry 
foundativn lad b 1 Kill mor excellent 
received no an 
from hes fal in family affairs. Butt 
was related to me with reluQance, and 
* what I muſt know on a farther ac- 
antange with their family, if they 
not tell it to me, that Sir Thomas 


417 
was grateful to this lady in a way that 


r her reputation. She was 
obliged, in ſhort, in little more than 
a twelvemonth, to quit the country, 
ieee, Bd Lr be ben 

tion, which k er from go- 
ing abroad for a — two. * 

y L. being then about nineteen, 
and Miſs Grandiſon about ſixteen, 
they had ſpirit enough to oppoſe the 
return of this lady to her charge. 
They undertook themſelves to manage 


2 thing at the capital ſeat in Hamp- 


Sir Thomas had another ſeat in Eſ- 
ſex. Thither, on the reluctance of 
the young ladies to receive again Mrs. 
Oldham, he carried her; they, as 
well as favs body elſe, for ſome time, 
appreh they were actually mar- 
ried. She was handſome; well de- 
ſcended; and though ſhe» became ſo 
unhappily ſenſible of the favours and 
preſents by which Sir Thomas made 
way to her heart, ſhe had an untainted 
character when. he took her as a go- 
ven to the young ladies. | 

as not Sir- I homas , 
faulty, with regard to *. * 
man? She had a ſuffered enough 
from a bad huſbatid, to whom ſhe re- 
markably well performed her duty— 
Poor woman — The example to his 
own daughters was an abominable 
one. She was the relict of his friend; 
ſhe was under his protection: thrown 
into it by her unhappy circumſtances. 
— Were not theſe great vations to 
his crime ?—Happy for ts 
who live not to ſee ſuch cataſtrophes as 
attended this child! This darling, it 
ſeems ; not undeſervedly fo : and whom: 
they thought they had not unhappily 
married to Mr. Oldham—and he, poor 
man | thought himſelf not unhappy in- 
Sir Thomas -Grandiſon's acquaint- 
ance 1 though it ended in by. —— 
ing him in his expences, with a 
Ern of his fortune 
which, indeed, was his own fault; and 
in the ruin of his wife's virtue, which 
was more Sir Thomas's than hers,— 
May I ſay ſo?-—If I may not, (fince 
women, whoſe glory is their chaſtity, 
muſt not yield to temptation) had not 
the huſband, however, ſomething to 
anſwer for, who, with his eyes F 
lived at ſuch a rate, agalnſt his wife's 
dutiful remonſtrances, and better ex - 

d 2 ample, 
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ample, as reduced her (after his 
death) fo the neceſſity of dependence 
on another's favour, and ſuch another! 
- Sir Thomas was pe diſpleaſed 
with his daughters, for reſiſting him in 
the return of their governefs. He had 
thought the reaſon of her withdrawing 
a ſecret, becauſe he wiſhed it to be 
one: And yet her diſgrace was, at the 
time, every where talked of, but in 
his preſence. 
his woman is ftill living. She 
has two children by Sir Thomas, who 
are alſo living; and one by Mr. Old- 
ham. I ſhall be told more of her 
hiſtory, when the ladies come to grve 
me ſome account of their brother's. 
Sir Thomas went on in the ſame £77 
Auttering way that he had done all his 
life. The love of pleaſure, as it is 
called, was wrought into his habit. 


He was a /lave to it, and to what he 


called freedom, He was deemed one 
of the beſt companions 'among men, 
and one of the gallanteſt men among 
women, His advantages of perſon 
and mind were ſnares to him. Mrs. 
Oldham was not the only one of her 
ſex with whom he was intimate: he 
had another miſtreſs in town, who had 
a taſte for all it's gaieties, and who 
even aſſumed his name. 

He would now and then, by way of 
excurſion, and to ſurprize the young 


ladies, viſit Grandiſon Hall; but 


— it was once the ſeat he moſt 
delighted in, neither gave, nor ſeemed 
to receive, much pleaſure there; hur- 
rying away on a ſudden, as if he had 
eſcaped from it ; though never father 


had more reaſon to be pleaſed with the 


conduct and duty of daughters: And 
this he often declared, boaſting of them 
in their abſence; but ſnubbing, chi- 
ding, and ſtudying to find fault with 
them, when preſent. 

But what equally ſurprized and 
affected them, was, that his fon had 
not been a year abroad, when he pro- 
kibited them to write to, or correſpond 
with, him; and, by their brother's 
diſcontinuing to write to them, from 
about the fame time, they ſuppoſed 
that he was under the ſame prohibi- 
tion: And ſo, it ſeems, he was. 

They preſumed, their father's reaſon 
for this unkind prohibition was, his 


fear that his gaieties would have been 


+». 


one of the ſubjects of the correſpond. 
ence; and the rather, as thoſe gaieties 
were ſo likely to affect all three in their 
fortunes. 

The young ladies, however, for 
ſome time, continued writing to their 
brother; Miſs Grandiſon, in men- 
tioning this, ſaid, in her uſual fprightly 
manner, that ſhe never had any notion 
of obeying unreaſonable commands ; 


commands ſo evidently unreaſonable 


as to be_ unnatural : And ſhe called 
upon me to juſtify her in her notion, 

he counteſs alſo deſired me to ſpeak 
my mind on this w #1 

© I am apprehenfive,* faid I, of 
© children's partiality in this reſpect: 
If they make themfelves their own 
© judges in the bay og i or non- 
performance of a duty, inclination, I 
© am afraid, will too often be their 


© guide, rather than right reaſon. 


© 'They will be too apt, perhaps, to 
0 call“ thoſe cmd ner thy 
« which are not ſo unnatural as this 
© ſeems to be. | 
© But, Harriet,“ faid Miſs Grandi- 
ſon, © would not you have written 
© on, in the like circumſtances?ꝰ 
© I believe not," replied I; and 
Ko og becauſe I 


brother would have the ſame pro- 
hibition; and I ſhould only have 
ſhewn my brother, as well as m 
father, (were m father to know it 
an inftance of my refractorineſs, 
without obtaining the defired end; 
or, if my brother had written, I 
ſhould have made him a partaker in 
my fault.” | ; 
© Your anſwer regards the policy of 
© the thing, Harriet, ſaid Miſs Gran- 
diſon : But ought an unnatural com- 
« mand" 

There ſhe ſtopt: yet by her looks 
expected me to ſpeak. | 


0, 6; >. S606. _ > D 


I ſhould have thought it hard; but 


© thatit was more meritorious to ſub- 
© mit, than the con I believe I 
© ſhould have ſuppoſed, that my father 
might have reaſons which might 
© not a to me.— But pray, ladies, 
© how did your brother 
O, he was implicit" 

Will you forgive me, ladies ?—I 
© ſhould have been concerned, I think, 
that my brother, in a point of duty, 
a though 


p: y for this 
ould have had no doubt but my 


«a =. 
* 
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* though it were one that might be 
« diſputable, ſhould be more nice, 
more delicate, than his ſiſter. 
Miſs Emily looked as if ſhe were 
ed with me. 838 

© Well, you are a irl, a 
7 girl, ſaid Miſs Grandi- 
ſon: * that, whether your doctrine 
© be juſt or not, is out of diſpute.” 

This prohibition gave the ſiſters the 
more ſenſible concern, as they were 
afraid it would lay a foundation for 
diſtance and indifference in their brother 
d them; on whom, as _ _ 

reſaged, they were likely, 1 

furvived 1 father, to od a too 
great dependence ; but more particu- 

ly at that time, as their brother had 
promiſed, at his taking leave of them, 
to write a regular account of all that 
befel him, and of all that was curious, 
and worthy of notice, in the courts 
and places he viſited ; and had actually 
begun te do ſo; and as he had aſked 
their advice in relation to his governor, 
who proved not ſo proper a perſon for 
that employment, as was expected: 
and to which they had anſwered, with- 
out knowing, for ſome time, what was 
the reſolution he took. 

They aſked their father, from time 
to time, after the welfare of their 
brother. He would anſwer them with 


leaſure, and ſometimes with tears in 
is eyes, © He is all that is dutiful, brave, 


* pious, worthy !” And, would ſome- 
times add, God reward bim I cannot.” 
But when he mentioned the word du- 
fiful, he would look at them, as if he 
had in his thoughts their reſiſting him 
in his intention of reinſtating their 


toverneſs; the only time, they could 
recollect, that they had given him the 


ſhadow of diſpleaſure. 

The ladies went on, and ſaid, That 
Sir Thomas, in all companies, gloried 
in his ſon. And once Lord W. who 
himſelf, on his lady's death, et 


indulged himſelf in liberties which 
before he was only ſuſpected to take, f 


{O my Lucy! how rare a character, 
in this age, is that of a virtuous man I] 
told ſome gentlemen, who wondered 
that Sir Thomas Grandiſon could per- 
mit a N ſo beloved to be abſent from 
him ſo many years, that the reaſon 

omas gave, was, that his ſon's 


morkls and his own were ſo different, 


that he ſhould not be able to bear his 
on conſciouſneſs, if he conſented to 
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his return to England. The unhappy 
man was ſo habituated to vie 
he could talk familiarly of his gaieties 
to his intimates, ſeeming to think 
them too well known for him to en- 
deavour to conceal them; but, how- 
ever, would add ſometimes, *© I intend. - 
© to ſet about altering my courſe of life; 
© and then will I ſend. for my ſon.” 
But, alas! Sir Thomas went on from 
year to year, only intending : He lived - 
not to begin the promiſed alteration, 
nor to ſee his fon! 0 

Yet one awakener he had, that. 
made him talk of beginning the alter-. 
ation of his way of living out of 
hand, and of ſending for his ſon ; 
which laſt act was to be the fore - runner 
of his reformation. 

It happened, that Mrs. Farnbo- 
rough, the woman he lived with when 
in oth, wa e with the * 
pox, in the height of her gaiety an 
pleaſure; for the was taken il te the 
opera, on ſeeing a lady of her ac- 
12 there, whoſe face bore too 

rongly the marks of the diſtemper, 
and who, it ſeems, had made her firſt 
viſit. to that place, rather than to a 
better. The malady, aided by her 
terror, proved mortal; and Sir Thomas 
was ſo much affected with the warning, 
that he left town; and, in purſuance 
of his temporary good reſolutions, 
went down to his daughters ; talked 
of ſending for his ſon ; and, for ſome 
few months, lived like the man of 
* and underſtanding he was known 
to . : 


LETTER XIV. 


MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION- 
ORD. L. returned from his 
travels about the time that Mrs. 

Farnborough was taken ill. He had 

brought ſome preſents to Sir Thomas 

rom his ſon, who took all oppor- 

tunities to ſend him over curioſities, , 

ſome of conſiderable value; which 

ſerved at the ſame time to ſhew his 
ceconomy, and his gue He forgot, 
not, in his way, his ſiſters, though 
his accompanying letters were ſhort, 
and merely polite, and ſuch as re- 
quired no other anſwey than thanks: 
only they could diſcoyer by them, 
that he had warm wiſhes to be allowed 


to 
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to return to England; but ſuch a ſub- 
miſſion to his father's pleaſure, as en- 
tirely to give up his own. 

Sir Thomas ſeemed fond of Lord L. 
And ſetting out, on Mrs. Farnbo- 
rough's death, for Grandiſon Hall, 

ve him an invitation to viſit him 

ere; for he would liſten with plea- 
ſure an hour together, to him, or to 
any one, who would talk, and give 
him ſome account of his ſon. How 

dominant muſt thoſe paſſions, thoſe 

bits be in his heart, which could 
take place of a love fo laudably pa- 
ternal ! | 

In purſuance of this invitation, Lord 
L. attended him at the Hall; and 
there fell in love with the eldeſt of the 
young ladies, He revealed his paſſion 
to her. She referred herſelf wholly to 

her father. Sir Thomas could not be 
blind to their mutual affection. Every 
body faw it. Lord L.'s paſhon was of 
the ardentkind; and he was too honeſt 
to wiſh to conceal it. But yet Sir 
Thomas would not ſee it. be- 
haved, however, with great freedom 
and civility to my lord; ſo that the 
heart of the young lady was inſenſibly 
engaged; but Sir Thomas avoided ſe- 
veral opportunities, which the lover 
had lain in wait for, to open his mind, 
and make propoſals. 

At laſt, my lord deſired an audience 
of Sir Thomas, as upon a ſubje& of 
the laſt importance. The baronet, 
after ſome little delays, and not with- 
out ſome inauſpicious reluctance, 

ted it: and then my lord revealed 
is paſſion to him. — 

Sir Thomas aſked him, if he had 

made it known to his daughter? And 
yet muſt have ſeen, on an hundred 
occaſions, at break at dinner, at 
tea, at ſupper, how matters ſtood with 
both the lovers; if Mifs Grandiſon's 
—— account of the matter may be 
| p_—_ upon, 

ord L. owned he had; and that he 

had aſked her leave ode uot fals 
to her father, to whom ſhe wholly re- 
ferred herſelf. 

Sir Thomas ſeemed uneaſy; and 
oddly anſwered, he was forry for it: 
he wiſhed his lordſhip had not put ſuch 
notions in the girl's head. Both his 
daughters would now be ſet a roman- 
cing, he fappoſed. They were, till 
now, modeſt young creatures, he ſaid, 


daughters. What have I faid ?—T am 
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Young women ſhovld not too ſoon be 
ſet to look out of themſelves for happi- 
neſs. He had known many quiet and 
orderly girls ſet a madding by the no- 
tice of men. He did not know what 
buſineſs youn fellows had to find ont 
ualifications in other men's daughters, 

t the parents of thoſe daughters had 
not given themſelves leiſure to diſco- 
ver. A daughter of hit, he hoped, 
had not encouraged ſuch diſcoveries, 
It was fo him but as yeſterday, when 
they were crowing in the arms of their 
nurſes; and now, he ſuppoſed, they 
would be fet a crowing affer wedlock, 
What an odd father was Sir Tho- 
mas, my Lncy! His own life, it is 


evident, had paſſed away v lea 
2 P y very Þ 


Indeed he could hardly bear to think, 
he added, of either of his daughters 
as marriageable yet. They have not 
© been nurſed in the town hot-beds, 
© my lord. They are ſober country 
girls, and good houſewives, I love 
* not that girls ſhould marry before 
g hey have done growing. A yo 
wife makes a vapouriſh mother, 
© forget their age But twenty-ſix, or 
© twenty-eight, is time enough for a 
c woman, 2 for the ſake of mo- 
© defty or diſcretion, to marry." 

We may like gay men for buſbands, 
Lucy; ſome off us do; but, at this 
rate, thoſe daughters muſt be very 
good girls, who can make their beit 
curtſies to their mothers, and thank 
them for their fancies; or the fathers 
maſt be more attentive to their growth 
than Sir Thomas was to that of bis 


here afraid of my uncle. 

My lord was ſurprized ; and well he 
might. Sir Thomas had forgot, as 
Lady L. obſerved, that he himſelf 
thought Miſs . was not too young 
at ſeventeen to be Lady Grandiſon. 

My lord was a modeſt Rt os 
begging (as it may be c | 

ng Roh whom of all the women 
in the world he loved beſt, of her fa- 
ther, who was à man that knew the 
world, and had long made a conhde- 
rable figure in it; and who, for rea- 
ſons which would have held with him 
had he lived to fee her $79 had no, 
mind to part wick 1 U K my lord 
pleaded his paſſion, her great and goo 
qualities, as acknowledged by 12 
r ; 
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gelf; and modeſtly hinted at the un- * for the fake of that, of involving 3 
exceptionableneſs of his own character, young lady in difficulties, which 
and the favour he ſtood in with his ſun; never knew in her father's houſe.” 
not ſaying the leaſt word of his birth Why, this, my lord, is well faid. 
and alliances, which ſome lovers of his * You and I may afford to make hand- 
rank. would not have a and, it © ſome compliments to one another, 
ſeems, be was right in forbearing to © while compliments are only expected. 
make theſe accidents a plea; for Sir * I have a good ſhare of health: I have 
Thomas valued himſelf upon his an- nat quitted the world ſo entirely, nor 
r and 1 that his pro- think I ought, as to look upon my- 
genitor, in James the Firſt's time, diſ- * {elf as the neceſſary tool of my chil- 
ced it by accepting of the title of © dren, to promote their happineſs at 
net. © the expence of my own. M lord, 
Sir Thomas allowed ſomething to * I have fill @ ftrong reliſh for the 
the plea of his ſtanding well with his * pleaſures of this world, My daugh- 
ſon: © Let me tell you, my lord, faid ters may be women grown: your 
he, © that I ſhall take no ſtep in a fa- * lordſhip ſeems to have — aul, that 
 mily affair of this conſequence, with- they are; and has perſuaded one of 
© out conſulting with my ſon; and the them, that ſhe i:; and the other will 
© rather, as he is far from expecting be ready to think ſhe is not three 
* ſo much of my conſideration for him. years behind her. This is an incon- 
5 Heis the pride of my life. venience which you have brought 
© My lord defired, that his ſuit might upon me. And as I would be Jad 
be put upon the iſſue of his ſon's ap- * to live a little longer for myſelf, I 
ion. * with you to withdraw your ſuit; and 
© But pray, my lord, what fortune leave me to do as as I can with 
* do you expect with my girl? Well my daughters, I propoſe to carry 
as you love her, I ſuppoſe the re- them to town next winter. 
turn of her love for yours, which * ſhall there look about them, and ſee 
you ſeem not to doubt, will not be * whom they could like, and who could 
enough. Can the poor girl be a like them, that they may not be 
# counteſs without a confounded par- liable to after-repentance, for hay- 
c 


cel of droſs faſtened to her petticoat, ng the firſt man that offered. k 
to make her weight in the other ſcale?” lord told Sir Thomas, that he a 
My circumſtances,” ſaid my honeſt there could not be reaſon to ima- þ 


L. permit me not, in di ine, that an thing could Ne ariſe 

to make that compliment to my love, — his addreſs that ſhould be incom- 

* which my heart would with tranſport patible with the happineſs of a father 
make, were they better: but I will And was going on in the ſame reaſon- 
' lay them faithfully before you, and able ſtrain; but Sir Thomas inter- 

de determined by your generoſity. him— 

I could not but expect from a You muft not, my lord, ſuppoſe 

g Jung man of your Jlordſhip's good * I can be a ſtranger to whatever may 
# tenſe ſuch an anſwer as this: and de urged by a young man on this 
+ yet I muſt tell you, that we fathers, * ſubject. You ſay you are in love: 
' who know the world, expect to make Caroline is à girl that any body may 
| © love; but I have not a mind ſhe 

has coſt us ſo much. I ſhould not © ſhould marry fo ſoon. I know the 
* dillike a little more romancing in * inconvenience of marriages. 
* love, fram a man that aſks for my A man's children treading upon his 
: E, though I care not how * heels, and ſbouldering bim with their 
' little of it is ſhewn by my ſon to * ſhoulders: in ſhort, my lord, I have 
* another man's. Every father thinks * an averſion to be called a grandfather, 
thus, my Jord ; but is not ſo honeſt * beforeI am agrey father. ¶ Sir Tho- 
it. mas was not put to it to try to over- 

came this averhon,] Girls will ſtart 
up, and look up, and parents cannot 
help it; but what father, in the vi- 
d any thing but the gratification of * gour of his days, would not aii to 
! by own wiſhes; who could think, * help ic? 1. 
nern ip 
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© nerſhip in my ſubſtance. Why ſhould 
© I divide my fortune with novices, 
© when, making the handſome 'allow- 
© ances to them that I do make, it is 
© not too much for myſelf ?* My fon 
© ſhould be their example. He is with- 
© in a year as old as my eldeft girl. 
© On his future alliances I build, and 
© hope to add by them to the conſe. 
© quence of all my family. [Ah, 
Lucy!] * Girls are ſaid to be ſooner 
* women than boys are men. Let us 
« fee that they are ſo by their diſere- 
” tion, as well as by ſtature.—Let 
© them ſtay— | 

And here Sir Thomas abruptly 
broke off the converſation for that 
time; to the great diſtreſs of Lord L. 
who had reaſon to regret, that he had 
2 man of wit, rather than a man of 
reaſon, to contend with. 

Sir Thomas went directly into his 
clofet, and ſent for his two daughters; 
and, though not ill-naturedly, raillied 
them both ſo much on their own 4:/- 
coveries, as he wickedly phraſed it, 


and on admitting Lord L. into the 


fecret, that neither of them could hold 
up her head, for two or three days, in 
his preſence: but, out of it, Miſs Ca- 
roline Grandiſon found that ſhe was 
in love; and the more for Lord L.'s 
generous attachment, and Sir Tho- 
mas's not ſo generous difconragement, 

My lord wrote over to young Mr. 
Grandiſon, to favour his addreſs La- 
dy L. permitted me to copy the follow- 
ing anſwer to his application. 


arent 
0 J Have the honour of your lordſhip's 
© Fetter of the 17th. Never brother 
© loved his ſiſters better than T do mine. 
As the natural effects of that love, 
] receive with pleaſure the notifica- 
tion of your great regard for my 
elder ſiſter. As to myſelf, I'cannot 
have one objection: but what am I 
in this caſe? She is wholly my fa- 
ther's. I alfo am his. The con- 
fideration he gives me in this in- 
ſtance, confounds me: it binds me 
to him in double duty. It would 
look like taking advantage of it, 
were I ſo much as to offer my humble 
opinion, unlefs he were pleaſed to 
command it from me. If he does, 
aſſure yourſelf, my lord, that (my 
t ſiſter's inclination in your Jordſhip's 


* favour pre-ſuppoſed) my voice ſhall 


© be "— ven, as you wiſh, 1 
am, my lord, with equal affection 
* and eſteem, your lordſbip's faithful 
© and obedient ſervant.” | 


Both fiſters rejoiced at the fal of 
this affectionate letter; for were 
afraid that the unnatural prohibition 
of correſpondence between them and 
their brother had eſtranged his affec. 
tions from them. 

The particulars of one more con- 
verſation I will give you, between my 
ford and Sir Thomas, on this impor- 
tant ſubject; for you muſt believe; 
that Lord L. could not permit a matter 
of ſuch conſequence to his own happi- 
neſs to go eaſily off! eſpecially as nei. 
ther of the two daughters was able to 
ſtand her father's continual raillery, 


-which had baniſhed from the cautious 


eyes and apprehenſive countenances of 
both ladies, all indications of love; 
though it reigned with the more abſo- 
lute power in the heart of Miſs Caro- 
line, for that concealment. 

In this converſation, my lord b 
with a little more ſpirit than he finiſhed 
the former. The counteſs lent me m 
lord's minutes of it; which he too 
for her to ſee, and to judge of all that 
paſſed at the time, 

On my lord's lively, but reſpectful 
addreſs to Sir Thomas on the occaſion, 
the baronet went directly into the cir- 
cumſtances of my lord, and his ex- 
pectations. 

Lord L. told him frankly, that he 
— intereſt for 15,0001, for ſiſters 
ortunes ; three of whom were living 
and lingle : that he believed two of 
them would ſoon be advantageouſly 
married ; and he ſhould wiſh to pay 
them their portions on the day; an 
was contriving to do ſo, by incre 14 
the incumbrance that his father 
left upon the fineſt part of his eſtate 
to the amount of 5oool. which, an 
his ſiſters fortunes, were all that lay 
upon a clear eſtate of 5oool. a 2 
After he had thus opened himſelf, he 
referred the whole to Sir Thomas's 
conſideration. 
My advice, my lord, is this, faid 
the baronet : That you ſhould by no 
© means think of r till you are 
clear of the world. You will have 
10, oool. to pay directly: you wil 
© have the intereſt of 10, oool. more to 
pay; and you men of title, on your 
© marriages, 
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SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 
t marriages, whether you like oſten- 


tation or not, muſt oſtentatious. 
© Your equipages, your houſes, your 
t furniture—A certain increaſe 0 ex- 


« pence——By no means, my Lord I. 


think of marriage, till you are quite 
© clear of the world, unleſs you could 
meet with ſome rich widow or heir- 
© eſs, who could do the buſineſs at 
© once.” | | 
Lord L. could only, at firſt, u 

his paſſion. {He durſt not his daugh- 
ter's affection, and the happineſs of 
both which were at ſtake. ] Sir Tho- 
mas oppoſed diſcretion to that plea. 


Poor paſion, Lucy, would be aſhamed - 


to ſee the ſun, if diſcretion were al- 
ways to be attended to in treaties of 
this kind. 

Afterwards he told Sir Thomas, 
that he would accept the lady upon his 
own terms. He beſought his conſent 
to their nuptials. He would wait his 
vwn time and pleaſure. f 
content if he gave not Miſs Caroline a 
fingle ſhilling. | 

Sir Thomas was fretful—" And fo, 
© lover-like, you would involve the 
© girl you profeſs to love, in difficul- 
ties. I will aſk her if ſhe wants for 


e would be - 


La 


* any thing with me, that a modeſt - 


girl can wiſh for? But, to be ſerious, 
it is a plaguy thing for a man to be 
obliged, by the 
© called, of a pretender to his daugh- 
* ters, to open his affairs, and expoſe 
© his circumſtances to ſtrangers. I 
* wiſh, my lord, that you had let my 
i girls alone, I wiſh you had not 
* found them out in their country re- 
tirement. I ſhould have carried them 
to town, as I told you, in a few 
* months. Women ſo brought up, ſo 
ualified, and handſome girls, are 
uch rarities in this age, and men 
* worth having are ſo affrighted at the 
luxury and expenſiveneſs of the mo- 
* dern women, that I doubted not 
but the characters of my girls would 


cious love, as it is 


© have made their fortunes with very .. 


* lntle of my help. They have fa- 
* mily, my lord, to value themſelves 
* upon, though but ſpinſters. And 
let me tell you, ſince 1 ſhall be thought 


© a more unnatural man than I am, 
if I do not obey the preſent demand 
* upon me to open my circumſtances, 


* Lowe my ſon a great deal more than 
yo 39,0001,” 4 
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I don't underſtand you, Sir Tho- 
© mas.” | 
* Why, thus, my lord, I explam 
myſelf :. My father left me what is 
called rich. I leſſened the ready-mo- 
ney, which he had got together for 
a, purchaſe he lived not to compleat, 
a great deal. That I looked upon 
as a deodand; ſo was not anſwer- 
able forit; and as I was not married, 
my ſon had vo right in it. When 
I was married, atid he was given 
* Thoma | 
Forgive me, Sir s your 
ſon a right——And had not your other 
children | 
© No, my lord: they were girls 
And as to them, had I increaſed my 
fortune by penuriouſneſs, inſtead of 
living lile a man, I was determined 
as to their fortunes N 
© But, as I was ſaying, when Lad 
Grandiſon died, i think 8 
every father does not; nor ſhould I, 
were he not the beſt of ſons, and 
did he expe it) the produce af 
her jointure, which is very conßde- 
rable, ſhould have been my: ſon's. 
As to what I annually allowed him, 
that it was my duty to allow him, 
as my ſon, and for my own credit, 
had his mother not brought me 2 
ſhilling, — Then, my lord, I have 
been oblized to take up money upen 
my Iriſh eſtate ; which being. a fa- 
mily-eſtate, my ſon ought to have 
had come clear to him. You fee, my 
lord, how I expole myſelf.” | 
© You have a generous way of think - 
© ing, Sir Thomas, as to your ſon : 
© but a man of our ſpirit would de- 
* ſpiſe me, if I did nor ſay, that 
I have not ſo generous a way of 
thinking for my daughters—I will 
ſave your lordihip the trouble of 
ſpeaking out, becauſe it is more 
agreeable from myſelf than it would 
be for any other man to do it, But 
to this anſwer, that the late Earl of 
L. your lordſhip's father, had one 
© fon and three daughters IT have one 
© ſon and two, He was an earb—I am 
© but a ſimple baronet—If 50001, a- 
© piece is enough for an earl's daugh- 
« ters, half the ſum ought to do for a 
© baronet's.” * 

Vour fortune, Sir Thomas — And 
in England, where eſtates ; 

And where living, my lord, wall 
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be five times · more ve to you 
© than it need to be, if you can con- 
tent yourſelf to live where your eſtate 
«© lies, As for me, I have lived nobl 
But had I-been as rich as my father 
left me, 50001. ſnould have done with 
a daughter, I aſſure you. Von, my 
lord, have your notions: I have mine. 
Money and a girl you expect from 
me: Laſk nothing of you. As mat- 
ters ſtand, if my girls will keep, (and 
aC a I intend to make as 
good a bargain for them, and with 
them, as ILcan. Not near. 5 l. a- 
piece muſt · they from me. I 
vill not rob my ſon more than I have 
-< done. — See, here is a letter from him. 
© It is an anſwer. to one I had written, 
on the reſuſal of a wretch to lend mo, 
upon my Iriſh eſtate, a ſum that I 
© wanted to anſwer a debt of honour, 
«© which I had contrafted at New- 
market, unleſs my ſon (though it is 
. © an eſtate in Fee) would join in the ſe- 
-© curity, Does not ſuch a ſon as this, 
-< deſerve every thing?” 
I obtained a ſight of this letter; and 
here is a copy. 


'© HONOURED SIR, 
8 I Could almoſt fay I am forry that 

1 © ſo ſuperior a fpirit as yours 
© ſhould vouchfafe to comply with Mr. 
O. 's diſagreeable and unneceſſary de- 
mand. But, at leaſt let me aſk, 
why, Sir, did you condeſcend to 
write to me on the occaſion, as if 
for my conſent? Why did you not 
ſend me the deeds, ready to ſign? 
Let me beg of you, ever-dear and 
ever-honoured- Sir, that you will not 
ſuffer any difficulties, that I can join 
to remove, to oppreſs your heart with 
doubts for one moment. Are you 
not my father - And did you not 
give me a mother, whoſe memory is 
my glory? That I am, under God, 
is owing to you. That I am what 
J am, to your indulgence. Leave 
me not any-thing! You -have given 
me an education, and I derive-from 
you a ſpirit, that, by God's bleſſing 
on my duty to you, will enable me 
© to make my own - ne: and, in 
© that caſe, the foundation of it will 
be yours; and you will be intitled, 
© for that foundation, to my warmeſt 
« gratitude. Permit me, Sir, to add, 
* that, be my income ever ſo ſmall, I 
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am reſolved to lite within if, Ard 
let. me beſeech you to remit me but 
4 one t half: of .your elent bounty. 
; liſhed; and 

e not to diſcredit my fa- 

* ther. [All L have ever aimed at, is, 

to be in condition rather to lay, than 
* to receive, an obligation. That your 

16 eſs has always enabled me to 
* do; and I am rich, through your 

* munificence ; richer, in your favour. 

Have you any thoughts, Sir, of 

* com ing me to attend you at 

Paris, or at the Hague; according 
© to the hopes you gave me in your 

© laſt?—T will not, if you do me this 

©, honour, preſi for a return with you 

to my native country: but I long to 
* throw myſelf at your feet; and, where - 

ever the opportunity of that happinefs 
©. ſhall-be given me, to aſſure you per- 

* ſonally of the inviolable duty of your 


C CHARLES GRANDSON,” 


Muſt not ſuch aletteras this, Lucy, 
have ſtung to the heart. a man of Sir 
Thomas Grandiſon's pride? If not, 
what ca his pride Sir Thomas had 
as an education as his ſon: yet 
could not live within the compaſs of 
an income of 2 of 70000 l. a 
year. His ſon called himſelf rich with 
oO l. or 20001. .2 year; and though 
abroad, in foreign countries, defired 
but half that allowance, that he might 
contribute, by the other half, to leſſen 
the difficulties in which his father had 
involved himſelf by his extravagance. 

His father, Lady L. ays, A, af. 
fected with it. He he bleſſed 
his ſon; and reſolved, for his fake, to 
be more cautious in his wagerings than 
he had hitherto been. Policy, there- 
fore, would MY the you 

ntleman's chearful compliance, ha 

not been guided hy ſuperior mo- 
tives. Sir Charles would not, I think 
one may be ſure, have ſacriſiced to the 
unreaſonable deſires even of a father, 
the fortube to which he had an unquei- 
tionable right: an exceſs of genero- 
fity, amiable indeed, but pitiable, 33 
contrary to the juſtice that every man 
owes to himſelf, and to thoſe who 
may hereafter depend upon him; and 
what I have often beard my grand- 
mamma lament in the inſtance of the 
worthy Mr. V. whoſe family has _ 
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fered from an aequieſtenee with a fa - 
ther's extravagance, - for which that 
father was only the more wretched. 

Sir Charles's is the true, the reaſon - 
Me virtue; that k clear of 
ektreme.—0 my dear! the Chriſtian 
rehgion is a bleſſed religion! How does 
honeſt — as well as true tneſs 
of mind, recommend that noble doc- 
tine of returning good for evii! 


BTT ER xv. 
MISS BYRON; iu CONTINUATION. 


| lord repented his 
he might have Sir Thomas's 
conſent to his nuptials, upon his own 
terms; and ed never to expect a 
ſmgle Milling in d , but to leave 
the whole of that to time, and to his 
own convenience and pleaſure. 

© We know, ſaid Sir Thomas, 
"what all this means: You talk, my 
lord; like a young man. You 
"ought not to think (you onee ſard-it * 
« yourſelf) of involving a young wo- 
man you love, as well as yourſelf, in 
© Hifficutties; I'know the world, and 
© what is beſt to be done; if you will 
think no more of my daughter. I 
Fon b Fir — 
general uh: It is ſeldom fit” 
6 en ara,” Your quality, my 
"lord; to ſay nothing of your merit, 
vill prbcure* you A rich! wife from 
the ci And cke city now is as 
a as pokte; as the court was 
* former wives and daugh- 


8 
* ters off chilths, vor fellows ! are 
* apes of us gentry ; and ſucceed 
* pretty well, to outwurd appear- 
* ance; in the” ntaickry. You will, 
* by this means} ſhake off all your fa- 
© thet's fins. 1 in the or of 
"of young fellews; who expect a fa- 


© the tov folefy for them, and not dr 


” for Hirne e ſober young men 


elf; 

"of quality and fortune, afrighted at 
* the ay ae er pace” of the 
"dE „ Will find out my 
„en ee bee wile Have' pa- 
* tſehte, I they have not, let them 
© pittfus their inclinstons: let them 
take their fill of love, as Solomon 
„aus; and if they run their heads 
; into*a hedge, let them ſtick there by 
* the horns, with all my heart? 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


veſt, that 


213 
* my dear; ht a mama rakith” 
er is ! O, my Lady Gran 
diſon, how mi 1 have 
« puniſhed your children! é 
I pray to God, Sir Thomas, ſaid ' 
my lord, - bowing, but angry, I. pray 
to God; to contintie me in a different 
vuy of thinking from yours, if this 
* br yours, Give me lende to ſay; you 
are too 1 gentleman'to be a 
father of grown - up childrets, But 
a * — 22 1 
ſtill, 1 ble, p6or! y6unge lady! 
© me thin e ir wdhebke 120 
in this converſation.” And faying 
this, he withdrew. 
Sir Thomas was angry at this 
ſpiritec ſpeech; He ſent for his? 
ughter, and forbade her to receive 
my lord's' addreſſes. He ordefed- her 
never to think of him: and directing 
Miſs Charlotte to be called in, repeat 
ed his commands before her; and 
threatened to turn them both out of 
hrs houſe; if they preſumed to encou- 


ledge!n And don't think,” ſaid he, 
of going on to engage ' your affec- 
ftiont, as a ſenſual forwardneſs is 
© called; and then hope tò take advan- 
6: of my weakneſs, to countenance 
vo I know the world: I 
c — your ſex.—Vour ſiſter, I ſee, 
Charlotte, is a whining fool: ſee 
© how” ſhe WHimpers l- Be gone from 
my preſence, Caroline and remem - 
ber, Charlotte, (for I ſuppoſe this 
impertinent lord's addreſs to your 
* ſiſter will go near to {et you agog) 
that TexpeRt; whether abfent or pre- 
© ſent; to know of any appheation that 
may be made to you, before your 
© liking has taken root in love, as it is 
called, and While advice may 
* have the weight that the permiſſion or 
diſſent of a father ought to have.” 
They both wept} curtſied, and with 


ew. 
At dinner, Miſs Caroline wy 
be extuſed attending her gay and arhi- 
trary father; being exceſſively grieved, 
and unfit, as ſhe deſired her ſiſter to 
ſay, to be ſeen, But he commanded 
her attendance © | 

Mit Charlotte Grandifon told me 
what this wicked man [Shall I call 
Sir Charles Grandiſon's father ſo?] - 
ſaid on the occaſion, * Women's 
© tears are but, as the poet ſays, the 
| Te « ſweat 


| ledge. '* And but with his know- 


220 


ſweat of eyes. Caroline's eyes will 


not miſbecome them. The more ſhe 


is aſhamed of herſelf, the leſs reaſon 
will ſhe give me to be aſhamed of 
her. Let me ſee how the fool looks, 
now "ſhe is conſcious of her folly. 
Her baſhful behaviour will be a half 
confeſſion; and this is the, firſt ſtep 


to amendment. Tell her, that a wo- 


man's grief for not having been able 
to carry her point, has always been 
a pleaſure to me. I will not be rob- 
bed of my pleaſure. She owegs it 
me for the pain ſhe has given me. 
Lord L. and ſhe had parted, , He 


had, on his knees, implored her hand, 
He would not, he ſaid, either aſk or 
expect a ſhilling of her father: his 
eſtate would and ſhould work itſelf 
clear, without injury to his ſiſters; or 
poſtponing their marriage. Her pru- 
dence and generoſity he built upon: 
they would enable him to be juſt to 
every one, and to preſerve his own 


credit. 


He would not, he generouſly 


faid, for the beloved daughter's fake, 
utter one reflecting word upon her fa- 
ther, after he had laid naked facts be- 


fore her. 


Thoſe, however, would too 


well juſtify him, if he did. And he 
again urged for her hand, and for a 


private marriage. 
think with patience, my deareſt Miſs 
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© Can I bear to 


Grandiſon, added he, that you 
and your ſiſter, according to Sir 
Thomas's ſcheme, ſhall be carried to 
town, with minds nobler than the 
minds of any women in it, as ad- 
venturers, as female fortune-hunt- - 


ers, to take the chance of attracting 


the eyes and hearts of men, whether 


wort y or unworthy, erg ſave 


ather's pocket? No, Madam : 


our 
14 9 me, I love you not for my 
. own fake merely, though Heaven 


knows you are dearer to me than m 


life, but for yours as well; and my 


whole future conduct ſhall convince 
hoy that I do. My love, Madam, 

as friendſbip for it's baſe; and your 
worthy brother, once in an argu- 
ment, convined me, that lowe might 
be ſelfiſh; that friend/bip could not; 
and that in a pure flame they could 
not be diſunited; and when they 
were, that love was a cover only to a 


baſeneſs of heart, which taught the 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON-. 


« pretender to it to ſeek to gratify his 
© own paſſion, at the expence of the 
* happincſs or duty of the object pre- 
© tended to be beloved.” 

See, my Lucy !—Did we girls ever 
think of this nice but juſt diſtinction 
before? And is not friend/bip a nobler 
band than love But i: not Lord I.. 
a good man? Don't you love him, 
Lucy? — Why have I not met with 
theſe notions before in the men I have 
known ? 

But Miſs Caroline was not-leſs ge- 
nerous than my Lord L. No ſcheme 
of my father's ſhall make me forget, 
ſaid ſhe, © the merits of Lord L. Your 
* lordſhip's affairs will be made eaſier 
©by time, I will not embarraſs yon. 
© Think not yourſelf under any obli- 
« gation to me. Whenever any op- 
« portunity offers to make you eaſy all 
© at once, (for a mind ſo generous 
* ought not to be laid under difhcul- 
© ties) embrace it: only let me look 
* upon you as my friend, till envy to 
© a happier woman, or ccher unwor- 
© thineſs in Caroline Grandiſon, make 
* me forfeit your good opinion.” 


© Generous creature! ſaid my lord, 


© Never will I think of any other wite 

* while you are ſingle. Yet will I not 

«© fetter Le who. would leave me free. 

May I, Madam, hope, if you 

will not bleſs me with your hand 

© now, that my letters will be re- 

« ceived ?—Your father, in forbidding 
© my addreſs to you, has forbidden me 

© his houſe. He is, and ought to be, 
© maſter in it,—May I hope, Madam, 

* a correſpondence—' 

I am unhappy, ' ſaid ſhe, * that, 
having ſuch a brother as ſiſter never 
had, I cannot conſult him. The 

dear Charlotte is too partial to me, 
and too apt to think of what may be 
her own caſe. But, my lord, I de- 

pend upon your honour, which you 
— never given me reaſon to doubt, 
that you __l : 

a wrong thing, either with regard to 

my duty to my father, or to my own 
character. Try me not with a view 

to ſee the power yourhave over me. 

That would be ungenerous. I own 

0 you have ſome; indeed, a great 

c £ | | 
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not put me upon doing 
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SIR CHARLES 


LETTER XVI. 


MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION. 


TUESDAY NIGHT. 


122 may gueſs what were my 


lord's aſſurances on this gene- 
rous confidence in him. They agreed 


upon a private correſpondence by let- 


ters— Ah, Lady L. was this qo 
right, though it came out happily in 
© the event? Does not concealment al- 
« ways imply ſomewhat wrong? * 
« you not to have done your duty, whe- 
ther your father did his or not? 
Were you not called upon, as I may 
* ſay, to a trial of yours? and is not 
virtue to be proved by trial? Re- 
member you not who ſays, “ For 
« what glory is it, if, when ye be 
„ buffeted for your faults, ye ſhall 
« take it patiently? But if, when ye 
« do well, and ſuffer for it, ye take it 
« patiently, this is acceptable with 
«© God.” —But you, Lady L. loſt 
© your excellent mother very early.” 
The worthy young lady wou 10 not, 
however, be prevailed upon to conſent 
to a private marriage; and my lord 
took leave of her. Their prong was 
extremely tender; and the 
Caroline, in the ſoftneſs of heart, 
overcome by. my lord's proteſtations of 
everlaſting — to her in preference to 
all the women on earth, voluntarily 
aſſured him, that ſlie never would re- 


ceive any other propoſal, while he was 


living and ſingle. 

Sir Thomas ſhewed himſelf ſo much 
diſpleaſed with Lord L. for the freedom 
of his laſt ſpeech, that my lord choſe 
not to deſire another audience of him; 
and yet, being unwilling to widen the 
difference, he took polite leave of the 
angry baronet in a letter, which was 
put into his hands juſt before he had 
commanded Miſs Caroline to attend 
tim at dinner, which ſhe had begged 
to be excuſed doing. | 

Don't you pity the young lady, Lu- 
cy, in this fituation? Lord L. having 


but a little before taken leave of her, 


and ſet out for London? 
Miſe Charlotte told her ſiſter, that, 


were it ſhe, ſhe ſhould hardly have ſuf- 


fered Lord L. to go away by bn 
were it but to avoid an interview with 


a father who ſeemed to have been too 


amiable. 
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much uſed to wamen's tears to be 
moved by them; and who had ſuch a 
28 vein, and ſuch odd notiong 
ove. 
I was very earneſt to know what 
paſſed at this dinner-tune. | 

Miſs Grandiſon ſaid, * It is beſt 
* me to anſwer Miſs Byron's curioſity, 
© I believe; as I was a ſtander- by, and 
* only my father and ſiſter were the 
c 1 | 

* Players!” repeated Lady L.— It 
was a cruel ſcene, -And T believe, 
Miſs Byroh, it will make you not 
wonder, that I liked Lord L. much 
the better for being rather a man of 
underſtanding than a man of wit.” 
Miſs Grandifon began as follows. 
© I went up with my father's pe- 
* remptory, as I may call it, to my ſiſ- 
© ter. oF 

O, my dear mamma!” ſaid. Caro- 
© line, when ſhe found ſhe muſt 
© down, © on what a new occaſion 
] want your ſweet mediation - But, 
« Charlotte, I can neither walk nor 
« and 

«« You muſt then lean upon me, my 
« dear, and creep: love will cr 
e they ſay, where it cannot go. 

„ Wicked girl!” interrupted Lady 


a «a a a a 


L. I remember that was what the. 


© ſaid. | 
© I ſaid it to make ſmile, if I 
© could, and take courage: but you 
* know I was 1n tears for you note 
* withſtanding.” . 
* You thought of what might be- 
„fal yourſelf, Charlotte. 
© So I did. We never, I believe, 
« properly feel for others, what does 
not touch ourſelves. e 
A compaſſionate heart, ſaid I, is 
a bleſſing, though a painful qne: 
and yet there =—y 


for others as we do for ourſelves. 
How happy was it for my Charlotte, 
that ſhe could ſmile, when. the fa- 
ther's apprehended lecture was in- 
tended for the uſe of both! 


I thank you for this, Harriet. 


© You will not be long my creditor— 
But I will proceed, | 


Caroline took my advice.” | She. 


© leaned upon me; and c creep, 
© creep, down ſhe 72 A freſh 
« ſtream of tears fell from her eyes, 


« when ſhe came to the Cine wow. 
T door « 


Y 


d be no ſupporting. 
life, if we felt quite as — 4 
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© door; her tremblings were in- 
© creaſed; and down ſhe dropped up- 
© on a window-ſeat in the paſſage. 
« I can go no farther, ſaid ſhe. 

© Inſtantly a voice, that we knew 
© muſt be obſerved, alarmed Hur ears. 


* Where are you, Caroline ?=Char. 


4, lotte —Girls!— where are you?“ 
© The houſekeeper was in hearing, 
© and ran to us. © Ladies! ladies! 
2 Jour apa calls!” And we, in 
© ſpite of the'wthkneſs of the one, 


© and the unwillingneſs of the other, 
© recovered our feet; and after half a 


« d6zen'creepitly motions more, found 


© outſelves within the door, and in 
* our father's fight, my ſiſter leaning. 


© upon my arm. 

« What devil's in the wind now! 
4 What'trageUy< movements are here 
* — What meafured ſteps !—In ſome 
«t caſtg'all women are natural actreſſes. 
But come, Caroline, the play is 
& over, and you miſtake your cue.” 

« Good Sir!“ — Her hands held 


© up—T wept for her and for my own 
« remoter caſe, if you will, Miſs 


© Byton, 

«The prologue is yours, Caroline, 
% Charlotte, I doubt not, is ready 
4 with her epilogue. But come, 
« come, it is time to cloſe this farce— 


% Take your places, girls! and don't 


be fools.— A pretty caution,” 

© thought I, ſaid Miſs Charlotte, 

t hen you make us both ſuch! 
However, the ſervants entering 


© with the dinner, we hemmed, hand- 


* kerchiefed, twinkled; took up our 
3 Knives and forks, laid them down, 
and tooF them up again, when our 


* father's eye was upon us; piddled, 


ſipped; but were more buſy with 
T ap” hr than with our 7 teeth. 
As for poor ſiſter Caroline, love 
* ſtuck in her throat, She tried to 


ſwallow, as one in a quinſey; a wry 
© face, and à ſtrained neck, denoting 


© her difficulty to get down but a lark's 
* morſel—And what made her more 
* aukward (I am ſure it did me) was 
© a pair of the ſharpeſt eyes that ever 
C were Tech in a man's head, and the 
man a father, (the poor things having 
* no mother, no aunt, to ſupport 
© their ſpirits) caſt firſt on the one, 


. 


then on the other; and now arid then 


- an overclouded brow, adding to our 
© aukwardnels : yet ſtill more appre- 
© henhve of dinner-time- being over, 


- 


© and the withdrawing of the ſervants. 
The ſervants loved their young 
ladies. They attended with very 
© ſerious faces; and ſeemed glad when 
© they were diſmiſſed. 
Then it was that Caroline aroſe 
from her ſeat, made her curtſey 
aukwardly enough ; with the air of 


c 
c 
© a boarding-ſchool miſs, her hands 
c p 


"before her. 


My father let her make her 


© honours, and go to the door, I 
* riſing to attend her: but then called 
© her back; I dare ſay, on purpoſe, 
© to enjoy her aukwardneſs, and to 
« punith her. 

„% Who bid you go? Whither are 
6 you going, Caroline? — Come back, 


% Charlotte. — But it will be always 


„ thus: A father's company is de- 
« ſpiſed, when a girl gets e into 
«© her head, Fine encouragement for 
ﬆ a father, to countenance a paſſion 
6 that ſhall give himſelf but a ſecond 
% or third place, who once had a firſt 
* in his children's affeftions ! But I 
4 ſhall have reaſon to think myſelf 
6 fortunate, perhaps, if my children 
© do not look upon me as their enemy. 
© — Come back when I bid you.” 

© We crept back more auk wardly 
than we went from table. 

„ Sit dowu— We croſſed our 
© hands, and ſtood like a couple of 
© fools. 

te Sit down, when T bid you. You 
ce are confoundedly humble. I want 
c to talk with you.“ 

© Down fat the two ſimpletons, on 
the edge of their chairs; their faces 
and necks averted.” 

Miſs Grandiſon 5 ave the fol- 
lowing dialogue. She humourowlly, 
by he * humble one for her 
ſiſter, a leſs meek one for herſelf, an 
imperious one for Sir Thomas) marked 
the ſpeakers, I will prefix their 
names. | 

SI THOMAS. What fort of leave 
has Lord L. taken of you, Caroline? 
He has ſent me a letter. Has he ſent 


you one? I hope he did not think a? 


perſonal leave due to the daughter, 
ar d not to the father. 


CHARLOTTE. He thought you. 
were an with him, Sir; li) 
[Poor Caroline's anfwer Was not 
ready. ] 2. 

Six Tno. And fuppoſed that vv ur 


ſiſter was 10/.— Very well! What 
| leave 


oO”. 
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leave did he take of you, girl ? woman? 
What do you call yourlelf ? 
CHARLOTTE: Sir, my Lord L. 
I dare ſay, intended no diſreſpeCt to 

1 might as well have been — 
Harriet. 

Six Tho. I like no 5 preface, 
girl, interrupted 7 ell me not 
what you 2 ſay. [foams to your 
ſiſter Come, fit upright. None of 

verted faces, and wry necks. 
A \ little more, iunocence in your hearts, 
and you'll, have leſs ſhame in your 
countenances. I ſee what a lea 
there is between you. A promi — 
roſpe& before me, with you both /— 
But tell me, Caroline, N. love 
Lord L.? Have you given him hope 
that you will be his, when you can 
get che croſs father to change his 
mund; or, what is ſtill better, out of 
your way for, ever? All fathers are 
plaguy ill-natured, when they do not 
think of their girls fellows, as their 
fooliſh girls think of them —Anſwer 
me, Caroline ? 

CAROLINE-(weepi g- at his, ones 
ſpeech.) What can I ſay, Sir, and 
not diſpleaſe you? 

Sis Tuo. What !— Why, that 
you are all obedience to your father. 
Cannot you ſay that? Sure you can 
lay .that. 

Car. I hope, Sir— 

Six THo. And I bepe too. But 
it becomes you to be certain. Can't 
you hve or your own heart ? 

Car, belive you - think, Sir, 
1 . is not an unworthy man. 

Six Tuo. A man is not more 
worthy, for making my daughter for- 
— herfelf, and behave like a fool to 
3 beh like a fool, 

AR. I may, behave like a foo 
Sir, but not andatifally. You frighten 
me, Sir. Lam — to hold up my 


before you, when. eu are angry 
- yh; 


Sin Tuo. Tell me that you haye 
broken with Lord L. as I have com- 
.manded you. Tell me, that you, will 
ever. ſec him more, if you can avoid 
zit. Tell me, that you will not write 


Pardon. me, Sir,, . i , 
2 L.'s. behaviour to me * 
been ever uniformly reſpectful; 


reveres my papa too; haw can I treat 
bim with diſreſpect?— 


1223 


Sis Tyo. 801 T ſhall have it all 
out preſentiy Go on, .girl—Ang do 
you, Charlotte, attend to the leſſan 
ſet N by your elder Alber. 

p * 3 Sir, TD anſwer 
or the neſs o 's heart, 
and . duty to = 

Sik Tuo. Well fad dee Ca- 


ee do. you 3 8 
one 1. Fours, another 


15 . you will f a, each other, 

will be my own judge of both your 

gh and facts ſhall be the teſt. 
u knöw, Caroline, whether 

Char — has any lover that is to 

you in countenance with gs; 12 ? 

CAR. I dare fay, Sir, 
ſiſter Charlotte will — PFs 3 

Stix Tuo. I hope, Caroline, you 
can ſay as much for Charlotte's ſiſter. 

Car. I hope I can, Sir. 

* THo. Then you know m 
will. 

Car, I preſume, Sir, it is your 
pleaſure, that I ſhould always remain 
ingle. 

IX Tho. Hey- day But Why. 
prays floes 2 ad ladyſhip ſuppoſe fa ? 
Ak. "Becauſe I think, forgive me 
to ut x Go that my Lord, L. s charaQer 
1is quality are ſuch, that a m 
creditable propoſal canngt be e ad. 
— Pray, Sir, forgive me. 
ns up her hands, . 
us— 

Well ſaid, Caroline ie 
Pull up courage my * i= 
deuce 

Six Tuo. His 
gaw !- What is a Scotti 


t 1 


11 


And does yo ur ſilly heart e Per 


coronet ? You. want to be a mon 


do you But let me tell you, that if 


you haye a true value for Lord L. yo 
will not, ine as he is wich 
ſiſters fortunes, * him to mary 


* 8 to ne ir that; is 15 | 


N unt me, Win 
faden $, to ꝓru gene. 
my ay E cannot. ſee 8 


. me. to. forfeit. his — or. 
„Well anſwered, Caroline l. t 


d 


* n ſaid Miſs Grandiſon. 
ee ae a 
not be left upon 


oo — er! 
1K Tuo. Jo thedificulty, tes 
With you, I find. 1 Tore 20,0 


je 
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jection to Lord L. if he has none to 
u. You are an humbled and mor- 


tified girl, then. The woman muſt be 


indeed in love, who, once thinking 
well of herſelf, can give a preference 
againſt herfelf to her lover. 

What buſineſs had Sir Thomas to 
ſay this, my Lucy? 

Sit Tho. Let me know, Caroline, 
what hopes you have given to Lord L. 
— Or rather, perhaps, what hopes he 
has given you ?— Why are you ſilent ? 
Anſwer me, girl. | 

Cake I hope, Sir, I ſhall not diſ- 
| gr) my father, in thinking well of 

ord L. 4 

SN Tao. Nor will he diſgrace him- 
ſelf, proud as are the Scottiſh beggars 
of their anceſtry, in thinking well of 
a daughter of mine. 

Cakx. Lord L. though not a beg- 
gar, Sir, would think it an honour, 
Sir 

SIR Tho. Well ſaid! Go on: go 
on. Why ſtops the girl ?—And fo he 
ought, But if Lord L. is not a beggar 
for my daughter, let not my daughter 
be a beggar for Lord L. But Lord L. 
would think it an honour, you fay— 
To be what? Your huſband, I ſup- 
poſe. Anſwer my queſtion ; How ſtand 
matters between you and Lord L.? 

CAR. I cannot, ſuch is my un- 
happineſs! ſay any thing that will 
pleaſe my father. 

Sit Tho. How the girl evades my 
queſtion ! Don't let me repeat it. 

CAR. It is not diſgraceful, I hope, 
to own, that I had rather be— 

© There ſhe ſtopt, and half-hid her 
face in her boſom. And I thought,” 
ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, that ſhe never 
looked prettier in her life.” 

Six TRO. Rather be Lord L.'s 
wife than my daughter.— Well, Char- 
lotte, tell me, when are you to begin to 
eſtrange me from your affections? 
When are yew to begin to think your 
father Rands in the way of your hap- 
pineſs? When do yoz catt your pur- 
veying eyes upon a mere ftranger, 
and prefer him to your father ?—T have 
done my part, I ſuppoſe; I have no- 
thing to do but to allot you the for- 
tunes that your lovers, -as they are 
called, will tell you are neceſſary to 
their affairs, and then to lie me down 
and die. Your . fellows, then, with 
— will dance over my grave; and I 

be no more remembered, than if 
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T had never been except by your bro- 
er. 

* I could not help ſpeaking here,” 
ſaid Miſs Grandiſon.—“ O Sir how 
* you wound me!—Do all fathers. 
« Forgive me, Sir— | 

© I ſaw his brow begin to lour. 

Stk Tuo. I bear not impertinence, 
I bearnot—(there he ſtopt in wrath. )— 


Rut why, Caroline, do you evade my 


queſtion? You know it. Anſwer it. 

Car. I ſhould be unworthy of the 
affection of ſuch a man as Lord L. is, 
if I difowned my eſteem for him. In- 
deed, Sir, I have an eſteem for Lord L. 
above any man I ever ſaw. Yon, Sir, 
did not aways diſeſteem him—My 
brother 

SIR THO. So! Now all is out 
You have the forwardneſs—W hat ſhall 
F call it? — But I did, and I do, efteem 
Lord L. But as what? Not as a ſon- 
in-law. He came to me as my ſon's 
friend. I invited him down in that 
character: he, at that time, knew no- 
thing of you. But no ſooner came a 
Py man into a ſingle woman's com- 
pany, but you both wanted to make a 
match of it. You were dutiful; and 
he was prudent : prudent for himſelf. 
I think you talked of his prudence a 
while ago. He made his application 
to you, or you to him, I know not 
which — [ Then how poor Caroline 
wept! And I,” faid Miſs Charlotte, 
© could hardly forbear ſaying **Barba- 
ce ron, And when he found himſelf 
ſure of you, then was the fool of the 
father to be conſulted :' and for hat? 
Only to know what he would do for 


two people, who had left him no op- 


tion in the caſe. And this is the trick 


of you all; and the poor father 1s to 


be paſſive, or elſe to be accounted a 
tyrant, ; 

Car. Sir, I admitted not Lord L.'s 
addreſs, but conditionally, as wr) 
ſhould approve of it. Lord L. deſired 


not my approbation upon other terms. 


S1R Tuo. What nonſenſe is this? 
Have you left me any way to help my- 
ſelf? Come, Caroline, let me try you. 
I intend to carry you up to town: 4 
young man of quality has made over- 
tures to me. I believe I ſhall approve 
of his propoſals. I am ſure you will, 
if you are not prepoſſeſſed. Tell me, 
Are you, have you left yourſelf at li- 
berty to give way to my recommenda- 
tion? Why don't you anſwer 1 * 


* 
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You know, that you received Lord L. 's 
addreſſes but conditionally, as I ſhould 
approve of them, And your ſpark de- 
fired not your approbation upon other 
terms. Come, what ſay you to this 
What! are you confornded ? —Well 

ou may, if you cannot anſwer me as 
i wiſh ! If you can, why don't you ?— 
You ſee, I put you but to your ownteſt, 

CAR. Sir, it is not for me to argue 
with my father. Surely, I have not 
intended to be undutiful, Surely, I 
have not diſgraced my family by ad- 
mitting Lord L. s conditional «© 

Sin Tho. Conditions Fool! 
How conditional !—1s it not abſolute, 
as to the excluſion cf me, or of my 
option? But I have cver found, that 
the man who condeſcencs to argue with 
a woman, eſpecially on certain points, 
in which zature, and not reaſon, is 
concerned, muſt follow her through 
a thouſand windings, and find himſelf 
fartheſt off when he imagines himſelf 
neareſt ; and at laſt muit content him- 
ſelf, panting for breath, to fit down 
where he ſet out; while ſhe gambols 
about, and is ready to lead him a new 
courſe, | 

Car, I hope— / 

SIA Tao. None of your hopes—T 
will have certzinty. My I—Come, 
Il bring you to a point, if T can, 
woman as you are.— May I receive 
propoſals for you from any other man ? 
Anſwer me, Yes or No. Don't deal 
with me as girls do with common fa- 
thers. Don't be diſobedient, and then 
depend upon my weak neſs to forgive 
you. I am no common father. I know 
the world. I know your ſex. I have 
found more fools in it than I have 
made.—Indecd, no men makes, or 
needs to make, you fools. You have 
folly deep rooted within you. That 
weed 1s a native of the ſcil. A very 
httle watering will make it ſprout, and 
choak the noble flowers that education 
has planted, I never knew a woman 
in my life that was wiſe by the experi- 
ence of other people. But anſwer me: 
Say Can you receive a new propolal ? 
or can you not? 

* Carolineanſwered only by her tears. 

SIX THO. Damnably conflant, I ſup- 
poſe !—=So you give up real virtue, give 
up duty to a father, for fidelity, for 
conſtancy, for a fiftitious virtue, to a 
hover ! Come hither to me, girl Why 
don t you come to me when I bid you? 
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MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 
c ISS Caroline aroſe : fourcreep- 
© ing ſteps, her handkerchief 
© at her eyes, brought her within her 
© father's reach. He matched her hand, 
© quickened her pace, and brought her 
© cloſe to his knees, Poor ſiſter Caro- 
& line,” thought I: **O the y— and I 
© had like, at the time, to have added 
© the ſyllable © rant”? to myſelf. — He 
© pulled the other hand from her eye. 
© 'The handkerchief dropt : he A 
ſee that it was wet and heavy with her 
© tears. Fain would ſhe have turned 
© her blubbered eyes from him. He 
c 
c 


* 


held both her hands, and burſt out 
into a laugh N 

„% And what cries the girl for ?— 
« Why, Caroline, you Hall have a 
« huſband, I tell you. I will haſten 
« with you to the London market, 
„% Will you be offered at Ranelagh 
6 market firſt? the concert or break- 
« faiting ?—Or ſhall I ſhew you at the 
« opera, or at the play? Ha, ha, hah! 
«© —Hold up your head, my amorous 
girl! You ſhell ſtick ſome of your 
« mother's jewels in your hair, and in 
* your boſom, to draw the eyes of fel. 

Rooks: You muſt ſtrike at once, 
© while your face is new; or you will 
* be mingled with the herd of women 
« who proſtitute their faces at every 
&« polite place. Sweet impatient ſoul ! 
& Lock at me, Caroline.“ Then he 
laughed again. 

CAR. Indeed, Sir, if you were not 
my father 

4 Well ſaid, Caroline, thought I; 
© and trod on her toe. 


Sig Tuo. Hey-day! But what 
then ? 

Car. I would ſay you are very 
cruel, 

Six Tho. And is that all you 
would ſay, poor ſoft thing! in ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, to any other man ?—Well, 
but, all this time, you don't tell me 
(ſtill holding her hands) whether any 
other man will not do as well as your 
Scotchman? | 
Car. I am not kindly uſed. In- 
deed, Sir, you don't uſe me kindly. 
I hope I am not an amorous creature 
as you call me. I am not in haſte to 
be married, I am willing to wait your 
Ff time, 
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time, your pleaſure: but, as I pre- 

ume, that there can be no objection to 
Lord L. T wiſh not to be carried to any 
London market. 

SIR Tuo. (Gravely.) If I am diſ- 

ſed to railly you, Caroline; if I am 

illing to vals off, in a pleaſant man- 
ner, a forwardneſs that I did not ex- 
* in my daughter; and for which, 
n my heart, I have deſpiſed the daugh- 
ters of other men, though I have not 
told the wenches ſo; I will not be an- 
ſwered pertly. I will not have you 
forget yourſelf. ? 
Ca. (Curtſeying.) Good Sir, per- 
mit me to withdraw, I will recolle& 
myſelf, and be forry— 

SIX Tuo. And is it neceſſary for 
you to withdraw, to recolle& your 
duty ?—But you ſhall anſwer my queſ- 
tion—How {ſtand you and Lord L.? 
Are you reſolved to have him, and 
none other? — Will you wait for him, 
will he wait for you, till death has 
numbered me with my anceſtors ? 
| Car, O Sir! [And the looked 
down after her dropt handkerchief. 
She wanted it, and would have with- 
drawn one of her hands to reach it; 
and when the could not, the big tears 
running down her cheeks, (yet ſhe 
Jooked pretty) down ſhe dropt on her 
knees: ]— Forgive me, Sir—T dread 
** diſpleaſure—But muſt ſay, that 
I am not an amorous girl: and, to 
eonvince you that F am not, I never 
will marry any man living, if it be 
not Lord L. 

© I all this time was in agitations far 
© my poor ſiſter, I tired three chairs; 
4 and now lool ed at her; now from 
© her; then at my fingers ends, with- 
ing them claws, and the man a /. 
© band, inſtead of 'a father.—Indced, 
* Miſs Byron, I could not but make 
s Caroline's treatment my owr - nd, 
in fancy, not ſo very remote as you 
© imagined, Lady L. Once I ſaid to 
< mylelf, If ſome Lord L. tenders him- 
4c felf to me, and I like him, I will not 
& ſtand all this. The firſt moon-light 
night, if he urge me heartily, and if 
* Tam ſure the parſon is ready, I will 
« be under another protection, deſpi- 
* cably as I have always thought of 
* runaway daughters! — Should I 
* have done right, Miſs Byron?“ 

The example, Miſs Grandiſan,' 

lied I—* Such a mother as you were 


* pleſſed with | The world that wayld 
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© have ſat in judgment upon the flight 
© of the daughter, would not — 


© known the cruel treatment of the 
© father. I believe, my dear, you are 
glad you had not the trial; and you 
F ſe how Eady L. 1s rewarded for her 
© patient duty. | 

© That's my good Harriet!“ ſaid 
Lady L. * I love you for your anſwer. 
© —But, ſiſter, you leave me in too 
© much diſtreſs. You muſt releaſe me 
* from my knees, and ſend me up to 
* my chamber, as faſt as you can.” 

© A little patience, Lady L.—But 
© what ſay my minutes ?—Miſs Byron 
© ſeems all attention. This is a new 
ſubject to her. She never had any 
© body to controul her.” 

* I think I could have borne any 
© thing from a father or mother, ſaid 
I, © had it pleaſed God to continue to 
me ſo dear a bleſſing.” 

Fine talking, Harriet!“ ſaid Miſs 
Grandiſon. But let me ſay, that a 
witty father 1s not a defirable cha- 
racter.ä— By the way, ours was as 
cruel [Shall I ſay it, Lady L.? You 
are upon your knees, you know] to 
two very worthy ſiſters of his own: 
one of ! Ga ran away from him to a 
rclation in Yorkſhire, where ſhe lives 
ſtill, and as worthy an old maid ſhe 
is as any in the county ; the other 
died before ſhe could get her fortune 
paid, or ſhe would have been mar- 
ried to a man ſhe loved, and who 
loved her ; but ſhe left every ſhilling 
of her fortune to her maiden ſiſter, 
and nothing to my father.” 
© It is well my brother is not in 
hearing, ſaid Lady L. He would 
not have borne the hundredth part of 
what we have ſaid. But ſufferers 
will complain. — Remember, how- 
ever, Charlotte, that I am ſtill upon 
my knees.” 

See, my Lucy! Rakiſh men make 
not either good huſbands, or good fa- 
thers ; nor yet good brothers.—But, 
no wonder! The narrow hearted crea- 
tures center all their delight in them- 
ſelves.—-Finely do women chuſe, who, 
taken in by their ſpecious airs, vows, 
proteſtations, become the abject pro- 
perties of ſuch wretches! Yet, a re- 
ormed rake, they ſay, makes the beſt 
huſband. — Againſt general experience 
this is ſaid— But by whom? By the 
2 and the inconſiderate only, 
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Miſs Grandiſon proceeded, 

SIR THo. You will never mar 

any other man living!— And this is 
declared, in order to convince me that 
du are not amorous ! = Quibbling 
Vanſenſe Flad you wot been amo- 
tous, you had not put yourſelf into a 
ftuation that hon give you coutage 
to ſay this to me. Bold fool! Be gone 

© She aroſe. 4 

« Yet you mall not go, holding 
doth her hands. And dare you thus 
te declare yourſelf ?>=What option, I 
“ again al. you, is left me? And 
4 yet Lord L. and you, as you pre- 
te tended juſt now, were determined 
« only on a condrtronal courtſhip, as I 
« ſhould, or ſhould not, ahr of it! 
« Confound your ſex ! This ever was, 
t and ever will be, the caſe. The blind 
« god ſets you out, where you mean 
« the beft, on a pacing beaſt ; you am- 
« ble, prance, parade, till your giddy 
4 heads turn round; and then you 
5 gallop over hedge and ditch; lea 
« fences; and duty, decency, and diſ- 
« cretion, are trodden under foot. 

Poor Miſs Caroline!* faid I, Lucy 
to them both—* I expected this cruel 
6 retort.” 

© I foreſaw it,” 1 Lady L. 
* And this kept me off fo long from 
* declaring my preference of Lord L. 
© to all the men in the world; as, in 
© zuftice to his merit, my heart ſeveral 
times bid me do without ſcruple. _ 

&© Be gone from my preſence,” ſaid 
© Sir Thomas, proceeded Miſs Gran- 
diſon Yet he ſtill held her hands.'— 
% That little witch! — I have been 
* watching her eyes, and every work - 
„ img” muſcle her ſaucy face, 

Meaning poor me, ſaid Miſs Gran- 

iſon.] * She takes part with you in 
all your diftreſſes.—You are ſorely 
« diſtreſſed, are you not? Am I not 
* a tytant with you both ?—You want 
1% to be gone, both of you: then ſhall 
% I be ſubject of our free diſ- 
* coutſes. All the reſentment, that 
% now you endeavour to confine, will 
then burft out: I ſhall be intitled to 
no more of your duty than is con- 
© ſiſtent with your narrow intereſt ; 
1% Lord L. will be conſulted in pre- 
* ce to me, and have the whole 
* confidence of my daughters againſt 
1 e, I am now, from this hour, 

to be looked upon as your nerdy, 

* 


* and not your father. But 1 


* renounce you both; and permit 
„your brother, the joy of my life, 
% and the hope of my better days, to 
« come over: and he ſhall renounce 
ou, as I do, or I will renounce 
* him; and, in that caſe, I ſhall be 
4% a father without a child, yet three 
« living by the beft of women. How 
*& would. ſne 

© I broke out here, ſaid Mi 
Grandiſon, * wih an emotion that! 
could not ſuppreſs. © O my dear 
* mamma! How much do we miſs 
% you! Were you to have become 
« angel when we were infants, thou 
© we have miſſed you as we do zo 
* —-O my dear mamma! This, this, 
& is the time that girls moſt want a 
c mother! | 

* I was about to fly for it, Itrem- 
© bled at the ſternnefs of my father's 
© looks, on this apoſtrophe to my 
mother. He 2 4 « Caroline, 
« don't ſtir,” ſaid he: I have ſome - 
* thing more to ſay to you. Come 
„ hither, Charlotte! ** and held out 
© both his hands, ** You have burſt out 
4% at laſt. I ſaw your aſſurance ſwell- 
« ing to your throat 

a F threw myſelf at his feet, and 
© beſought him to forgive me! f 

© But taking both my hands in one 
of his, as 1 Feld them up folded 
“ Curſe me if I do!“ ſaid he. 
« was willing you ſhould be preſent, 
«© in hopes to make you take warnin 
« by your ſiſter's folly and incon- 
&« ſiſtency. Lord L. has been a thief 
© in my houſe. He has ſtolen my 
te elder daughter's affections from me x 
te yet has drawn her in, as pretending 
* that he defired not her favour, 4 


ce ns I approved of his addreſſes, 

« do not approve of them. I hope 
© may be allowed to be my own judge 
% in this caſe, She however declares 
« ſhe will have nobedy elfe. And 
&© have I brought up my children till 
« the years that they ſhould be of uſe 
©* and comfort to me; and continued 
« a widower myſelf for their ſakes,”* 
© [So my father was pleaſed to ſay,” 
fard Miſs Grandiſon of « and all tor 
* man J approve not? — And do you, 


„ Charlotte, call your blefſed mother 


« from her peaceful tomb, to relieve 
« you and your ſiſter againſt a tyrant 
« father? — What comfort have I in 
ce proſpe&t before me, from ſuch 
« daughters — But leave me: leave 

Ff 2 | « my 
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4% my houſe. Seek your fortunes 
where you will. Take your cloaths 
« take all that belongs to you: But 
nothing that was your mother's, 
« I will give you each a draft on 
„ my banker for 5ool. When that is 
gone, according to what I ſhall 

— of your behaviour, you ſhall, 
& or ſhall not, have more. 

% Dear Sir,“ ſaid Caroline, fling- 
© ing herſelf on her knees by me, 
« forgive my ſiſter Dear, good 
& Sir! whatever become of me, for- 
give your Charlotte!“ 

«© You are fearleſs of your deſtiny, 
& Caroline, You will throw your- 
« {elf into the arms of Lord L. I 
% doubt not.—I will ſend for your 
% brother. But you ſhall both leave 
«& this houſe, I will ſhut it up the 
% moment you are gone, It ſhall 
„ never again be opened while I live. 
« When my afhcs are mingled with 
« thoſe of your mother, then may 
«© you keep open houſe in it, and 
% trample under foot the aſhes of 
. Sat. | 

© I ſobbed out, Dear Sir, forgive 
« me! I meant not to reflect upon 
« my father, when I wiſhed for my 
ec mother. I withed for her, for your 
« ſake, Sir, as well as for ours. She 
c would have mediated—She would 
« have ſoftened—"" 

Sik Tuo. My hard heart—T know 
what you mean, Charlotte ! 

And flung from us a few paces, 
walking about in wrath,” leaving us 
© knecling at his vacant chair. 

© He then, ringing the bell, the door 
c in his hand, ordered in the houſe- 
* keeper. She entered. A very good 
© woman ſhe was. She trembled fot 
© her kneeling ladies. 

SIR Tho. Beckford, do you aſſiſt 
theſe girls in getting up every thing 
that belongs to them. Give me an 
inventory of what they take. Their 
father's authority is grievous to them. 
They want to ſhake it off, They find 
themſelves women grown. They want 
buſbands— 

Indeed, indeed, Beckford, we 
« don't,” fud Caroline; interrupted 
© by my father 

* Do you give me the lye, bold 
6% face ?—"" 

« Pray your honour—Good your 
ce honour |'* intreated heneſt Beck- 
© ford; © Never were modeſter young 


&« ladies. They are noted all over 
* the county for their modeſty and 
„ goodneis— 

© Woman, woman, argue not with 
© me. Modeſty never forgets duty, 
& Caroline loves not her father. Lord 
« L. has ftolen away her affections 
from me. Charlotte is of her party: 
4 And ſo are you, I find. But take 
ce my commands in ſilence A week 
longer they ſtay not in this houſe 

© Beckford throwing herſelf on hey 
© knees, repeated — Good your 
& honour" 

© We both aroſe and threw ourſelyes 
© at his feet ; 

„ Forgive us! I beſeech you, for- 
= give us !—-For my mamma's ſake, 
cc 1 2 us !—" ſaid Caroline 
“% For my mamma's fake, for my 
4% brother's ſake, dear Sir, forgive 
« your daughters! cried I, in as 
© rueful an accent. 

And we each of us took hold of 
© his opened coat, both in tears; and 
© Beckford keeping us company. 

© Unmoved he went on—** I intend 
«© you a pleaſure, girls, I know you 
«© want to be freed from my authority. 
«© You are women grown. The man 
„ who has daughters knows not di- 
« comfort with them, till buſy fel- 
6% lows bid them look out of their 
« father's houſe for that happineſs, 
* which they hardly ever find but, in 
wr | 
« We are yours, my papa,” ſaid I, 
We are nobody's elie—Do not, 
% do not expoſe your children to the 
% cenſures of the world. Hitherto 
© our reputations are unſullied—"" 
Dear Sir,“ cried Caroline, throw 
« us not upon the world, the wide 


cc 


« world! Dear Sir, continue us in 


«© your protection. We want not to 
« be in any other. 

% You ſhall try the experiment, 
% girls—I am not fit to be your coun- 
" ſellor. Lord L. has diſtanced me 
« with the one: the other calis upon 
„ her departed mother to appear, to 
& ſhield her from the cruelty of an 
«© unnatural father. And Lord L. 
© has the inſolence to tell me to my 
&« face, that I am too young a father 
© to take upon me the management 
« of women-grown daughters. And 
&« ſo I find it. —Blubber not, Beck- 
&« ford; aſſiſt your young ladies for 


« their departure. A week is the 
| 6« longeſt 
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ez Jongeſt time they have to ſtay in this 
«& houſe, I want to ſhut it up: never 
«© more to enter it's gates. 

We continued our pleadings. 

„ O Sir,” ſaid Caroline, turn 
% not your children out of doors. 
« We are daughters. We never more 
« wanted a father's protection than 
« now.” 

« What have we done, Sir, cried 
I, © to deſerve being turned out of 
« your doors ?—For uy offenſive 
« word we beg your pardon, You 
& ſhall always have dutiful children 
« of us. Permit me to write to my 
« brother—" 

© So, ſol You mend the matter. 
« You want to intereſt your brother 
& in your fayvour—You want to ap- 
% peal to him, do you? and to make 
« a ſon fit in judgment upon his 
« father —Prate not, girls! En- 
e treat not — Get ready to be gone. 
« T will ſhut up this houſe— 

«© Wherever you are, Sir, entreat- 
ed I, © there let us be—Renounce not 
“ your children, your penitcat chil- 
« dren.” 

He proceeded.—“ I ſuppoſe Lord L. 
will as ſoon find out your perſon, 
* Caroline, as he has your inclina- 
« tion; ſo contrary to my liking.— 
* As to you, Charlotte, you may go 
* down to your old aunt Prue in 
„ Yorkſhire;”* [He calls their aunt 
Eleanor ſo from the word Prude— 
Yet we have ſeen, Lucy, it was owin 
to him that this lady did not marry : 
„ She will be able to inſtruct you, 
that patience is a virtue; and that 
* you ought not to be in haſte to take 
a firſt offer, for fear you ſhould not 
have a ſecond.” 

Poor ſiſter Caroline! He looked 
* diſdainfully at her. 

* You are my father, Sir,” ſaid 
* ſhe. © All is welcome from you: 
* but you 'ſhall have no cauſe to re- 
% proach me. I will not be in haſte. 
* And here on my knees I promile, 
* that I will never be Lord L.'s, 
**-without your conſent. I only beg 
** of you, Sir, not to propoſe to me 
© any 3 

* My father partly gelented, [ part! 
: Harriet:] «7 oo” you 1 — 
* word, girl,“ ſaid he: “ And I 
* inſiſt that you ſhall not correſpond 
* with him, nor ſee him—You an- 
* 1wer not to that. But you know 


* 
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* my will. And once more, anſwer 
* or not, I require your obedience, 
© Beckford, you may go.—Kiſe, 
4% Caroline.” 8 
% And am I forgiven, Sir?“ ſaid 
© I—* Dear Sir, 3 your Char- 
© lotte [ Vet, Miſs Byron, what 
Vas my crime ?? 
Make the beſt uſe of the example 
before you, Charlotte: not te 
imitate Caroline, in engaging your 
affections unknown to me.—Re- 
« member that. She has her plagues 
in giving me plague. It is fit ſhe 
* ſhould. Where you cannotin duty 
% follow the example, take the warn- 


ce 
cc 
cc 


ie 

: Beckford was withdrawn, He 
graciouſly ſaluted each girl: and 
thus triumphantly made them expreſs 
lorrow for—Do you know for what, 
Harriet?“ 
J with, thought I to myſelf, 


QT Mc @a..0 


Lucy, that theſe boiſterous ſpirits, 


either fathers or huſbands, were not 
generally molt obſerved. 

© But was Miſs Grandiſon's ſpirits 
* ſv eaſily ſubdued ? thought I. | 

* You ſmile, Harriet. What do 
you ſmile at?” | 

Will you forgive me, if I tell 
© you?” 

© I don't know.“ 

© I depend on your good nature—T 
* ſmiled to think, Lady L. how finely 
* Miſs Grandiſon has got up fince 
that time. : 

Miss GR. O the fly girl !—Re- 
member you not, that I was befor 
your debtor ? | 

© A good hit, I proteſt !* ſaid Lady 
| 9 Yet Charlotte was always a pert 
, girl out of her father's preſence. 
* But I will add a word or two to my 
«© ſiſter's narrative. | 

My father kept us with him till he 
© read Lord L.'s letter, which he 
© opened not till then, and plainly, 
© as I ſaw, to find ſome new fault with 
© him and me on the occaſion: But I 
came off better than I apprehended 
© I thould. at the time; for I had not 
© ſeen it, Here is a copy of it.* » | 

Lady L. allowed me, Lucy, to take 
it up with me, when we partzd for 
the night. 


C HERMIT me, Sir, by pen and 
P 6 ink, rather than in perſon, 


* as Think it will be moſk acceptable 
N 3 ts 
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cordially do, for the kind and 
generous treatment I have received 
at your hands, during a whole 
month's reſidence at Grandiſon 
Hall, whither I came with intent to 
ſtay but three days. 

« am afraid I ſuffered myſelf to 
be ſurprized into an undue warmth 
of expreſſion, when I laſt went 


from your preſence. I afk your 
ardon, if ſo, You have a right 
in your own child. God forbid 


that I ſhould ever attempt to invade 
it! But what a happy man ſhould 
be, if my love for Miſs Grandi. 
ſon, and that right, could be made 


to coincide! I may have appeared. 


1 


to have acted wrong in your appre- 
henſion, in applying myſelf firſt to 
Mits Grandiſon: I beg, Sir, your 
pardon for that alſo. 
« But perhaps I have a ſtill' greater 
fault to atone for. I need rot in- 
deed acquaint you with it; but I 
had rather intitle myſelf by my in- 
genuouſnefs to your forgiveneſs, 
than to wiſh to. conceal any thin 
from you in an article of this hich 
importance, whether you grant 1t 
me or not, I own then, that when 
I laſt departed from yeur angry 
preſence, I directly went to Miſs 
Grandiſon, and on my knees im- 
plored her hand. I preſumed that 
an alliance with me was not a diſ- 
raceful one to her; and affured 
— that my eſtate ſhould work 
itſelf clear without any expectation 
from you; as it will, I hope, in a 
few years, by good management, 
to which I was ſure ſhe would con- 
tribute. But ſhe refuſed me, and 
reſolved to await the good pleaſure 
of her father ; giving me, I 
muſt honeſtly add, condeſcending 
hopes of her favour, could your 
conſent be obtamed. 
Thus is the important affair cir- 
cumſtanced. 
« vill never marry any other 
woman, while there is the leaſt 
ſhadow of hope that ſhe can be 
mine. 'Theconverfation of the beſt 
of young men, your ſon, for two 
months, in Italy, and one before 
that in ſome of the German courts, 
has made me ambitious of following 
ſuch an example in every duty of 


lite; and if 1 night obtain, by 
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& your favour, ſo dear a wife, and {5 
« worthy a brother, the happieſt man 
« in the world would then be, Sir, 
ce yout obliged and faithful ſtrwant, 


5 
©. 0 


© Yet my father,“ faid Lady L. 
© called it an artful letter; and ob- 
« ſerved, that Lord L. was very fure 
© of me, or he had not offered to make 
* a propoſe! to me that deſerved not to 
be excuſcd. You were aiming 
« at prudence, girl, in your refuſal, 
« ] fee that,” fid my father. You 
% had no teaſon to doubt but Lord 
&« L. would hereafter like you the bet- 
„ter for declining marriage in that 
& clandeftine mannet, becauſe the re- 
fuſal would give him an oppor. 
tunity to make things more con. 
c venient to himſelf. One half of a 
* woman's virtue is pride,” continued 
he [I hope not truly, ſaid Lady L;] 
* the other half, policy. If they were 
© ſure the man would not think the 
« worſe of them for it, they would 
c not wait for a feconid queſtion, 
„Had you an independent fortune, 
« Caroline, what would you have 
© done ?—— But go; you area weak, 
« and yet a cunning girl. Cunning 
ce is the wittorn of women. Women's 
« weakneſs is man's ftrength. I am 
% ſorry that my daughters are not 
« compounded of tefs brittle materials. 
& I wonder that any man who knows 
se the ſex, marries. 


Thus fpoke the rakih, the Keeping 
1 


father, Lucy, endeavouring to juſti 


his private vices by general reflections 
on the ſex. And thus are wickedneſs 
and libertiniſm, called a knowledge 
of the world, a knowtedge of human 
nature. Swift, for often painting A 
dunghill, and for Eis abomitiable 
Yahoo ſtory, was complimented with 
this knowledge : but I hope, that the 


character of human nature, the cha- 


rafter cf creatures made in the image 
of the Deity, is notto be taken from 
the overflowings of ſuch dirty imagi- 
nations. 

What company, my dear, muſt theſe 
men be ſuppoſed to have general! 
kept? How are we authorized to wi 
(only that good is often gone out 
of evil, as is inftanced in two ſuch 
daughters, and fuch a ſon) cat a man 
of this caſt had never had the honou 
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SIR CHARLES GRAN DISON, 


Ar yet Sir Thomas's vices called 
forth, if they did not eſtabliſh, her 
yirtues, What ſhall we ſay ?— 


© Whatever is, is in it's cauſes juſt : 

c But pprþlird man 

Sees but a part o' th' chain, the neareſt 
link; | 

© His eyes not carrying to that equal beam, 

5 That poiſes all above. 


Davor. 


I thought, my Lucy, that the con- 
yerſation I have attempted to give, 
would not, though long, appear te- 
dious to you; being upon a ne ſub- 
jet, the behaviour of a free-liyer of a 
father to his grown-up daughters, 
when they came to have expectations 
upon him, which ke was not diſpoſed 
to anſwer; and the rather, as it might 
ſerve to ſtrengthen us, who have had 
in our family none but good men 
(ne we have neighbours of a dif- 
erent character, who have wanted to 
be acquainted with us) in our reſolu- 
tion to reject the ſuits of libertine men 
by a ſtronger motive even than for our 
own ſakes: and I therefore was glad 
of the opporturity of procuring I for 
you, and for our Nancy, now her re- 
covered health will allow her to look 
abroad more than the had of late been 
uſed to do. I am ſure, my grand- 
mamma, and my aunt Selby, will be 
pleaſed with it ; becauſe it will be a 
— ſupplement to the leſſons they 


ve conitantly inculcated upon us, 


againſt that narrow-hearted race of 


men, who live only for the gratifica- 
tion of their own lawleſs appetites, and 
conſider all the reſt of the world as 
made for themſelves, the worſt and 
molt noxious reptiles in it, 


LETTER XVIII. 


MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 
HU.S far had the ladies proceeded 
in their intereſting tory, when 
the letters of my grandmamma and 
aunt were brought me by a man and 
horſe from London. my anſwer 
you will ſee how much I was affected 
y it's contents. The ladies ſaw my 
vneaſineſs, and were curious to know 


the cauſe. I told them from whence 
the letters came, and what the ſubject 


they were obli 
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was; and that my aunt was to give 


for me, next Saturday, an anſwer to 


Lady D. in perſon. . | 

I then retired to write, When I 
had diſpatched the meſſenger, the la- 
dies wiſhed to know the reſolutian 1 
had come to. I told them I had con- 
firmed my negative. 

Miſs Grandiſon, with archneſs, hel 
up her hands and eyes. I was vex 
ſhe did—* Then, Charlotte, ſaid I, 
ſpitefully, © you would not have de- 
* clined accepting his propoſal.” 

She looketl carneftly at me, and 
ſhook her head. Ah, Harriet! ſud 
ſhe, © you are an unaccountable girl! 
© You will tell the truth; but not the 
whole truth.” 

I bluſhed, as I felt; and believe 
looked filly. | 

Ah, Harriet!” repeated ſhe; looks 
ing as if ſhe would look me through. 

Dear Miſs Grandiſon!* ſaid I. 

There is ſame Northamptonſhire 
© gentleman, of whom we have not 
© yet heard. 

I was a little eaſier then. But car 
this lady mean any thing particular ? 
She cannot be ſo ungenerous, ſurely, 
as to play upon a poor girl, if ts 
thought her entangled. All I am afraz 
of, is, that my temper will be utterl 
ruined, I am not ſo happy in ure 7 
as I uſed to be. Don't you think, 
Lucy, that taking one thing with ano- 
ther, I am in a en that is very 
teazing ?—But let me find a better ſub- 


ject. 
* * * 

Tux ladies, at my requeſt, purſued 
their FAMILY-HISTORY., | 

Lord L. and Miſs Caroline went on, 
hoping for a change in Sir Thomas's 
mind. He would no doubt, they ſaid, 
have been overcome by the young la- 
dy's duty, and my L.'s generolity, 
had he not made it inconvenient ta 
himſelf, to part with money. 

He went to town, and carried his 
daughters with him; and it is thought 
would not have been ſorry, had the 
lovers martied without his conſent 
for he prohibited anew, on their com- 
ing ts town, my lord's viſits; fo that 
| to their ſiſter, as ſhe 
pleaſantly had told Lady L. for con- 
triving to forward their interviews. 

Mean time, my lord's affairs grow- 
ing urgent by reaſon of his two ſiſ- 
tort mint be gary way to the oe 
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of a common friend of his and Lord 
W.'s, to engage that nobleman, who 
approved of the match, to talk to Sir 
Thomas on the ſubject. 

Lord W. and the baronet met. My 
lord was earneſt in the cauſe of the 
lovers. Sir Thomas was not pleaſed 
with his interfering in his family af- 
fairs. And indeed a more improper 
man could hardly have been applied 
to on the occaſion : for Lord W. who 
is immenſely rich, was always deſpiſed 
by Sir Thomas for his avarice; and he 
as much diſliked Sir Thomas for what 
he called his profuſion. 

High word: paſſed between them, 
They parted in paſſion ; and Sir Tho- 
mas reſenting Lord L.'s appeal to Lord 
W. the {iFers were in a worſe ſituation 
than before; for now, beſides having 
incurred the indignation of their fa- 
ther, their uncle, who was alwrs 

afraid that Sir 'T homas's extravagance 
_ wonl(d reduce the children to the ne- 
ceſſity of hoping for his aſſiſtance, 
made a pretence of their father's ill- 
treatment to diſclaim all acts of kind- 
neſs and relation to them. 

What concerned the ſiſters ſtill more, 
was, my lord's declared antipathy to 
their brother; and that for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe his father (who, 
he was ſure, he ſaid, could neither 
love nor hate in a right place) doated 
on him. 

In this ſad ſituation were theſe lovers, 
when overtures were made to Sir Tho- 
mas for his younger daughter: but 
though Miſs Charlotte gave him no 

retence to accuſe ber of beginning a 
Pes unknown to him; yet thoſe 
overtures never came to her knowledge 
from him, though they did from others, 
And would you have wondered, Har- 
riet, ſaid ſhe, * with ſuch treatment 
before my eyes as Caroline met with, 
if I had been provoked to take ſome 
raſh ſtep ?? 

No provocation,” replied I, © from 
a father, can juſtify a raſh ſtep in a 
child, I am glad, and fol dare ſay, 
are you, that your prudence was 
your ſafeguard, when you were de- 
prived of that which ſo good a child 
might have pupetier from a father's 
indulgence, eſpecially when a mo- 
ther was not in being.“ 

- Miſs Grandiſon coloured, and bit 
her lip. Why did the colour? 

At laſt Sir Thomas took à reſoly- 


* 
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tion to look into and regulate his af, 
fairs, preparative to the leave he in- 
tended to give to his beloved: ſon to 
come over. From his duty, diſcretion, 
and, good management, he was fure, 
he ſaid, he ſhould be the happieſt of 
men. But he was at a loſs what to do 
with Mrs. Oldham and her two chil. 
dren. He doubted not but his ſon had 
heard of his guilty commerce with her: 
yet he cared not, that the young gen- 


tleman ſhould find her living in a kind 


of wife-like ſtate in one of the family. 
ſeats. And yet ſhe had made too great 
a ſacrifice to him, to be unhandſomely 
uſed ; and he thought he ought to pro- 
vide for his children by her, 

While he was meditating this change 
of meaſures, that he might ſtand well 
with a ſon, whoſe character for virtue 
and prudence made his father half 
afraid of him, a propoſal of marriage 
was made to him for his ſon by one of 
the firſt men in the kingdom, whoſe 
daughter, accompanying her brother 
and his wife, in a tour (o France and 
Italy,ſawand fell in love with the ve g 
gentleman at Florence + and ho: oe 
ther gave way to has lifter's ooh tor 
him, for the ke of the c 
bore among the people of prime confi- 
deration in Itaty. 

Sir Thomas had fevers] ont ings on 
this ſubje&, both with the þ-otaer and 
the earl his facher; and ws % fond of 
bringing it to bear, tht he hid thoughts 
of reſerving to himſelf an annuity, ad 
making over the whole of his eitate to 
his ſon, in favour of this match ; and 
once he ſaid, he ſhould by this means 
do as Victor Amadeus of Savoy did, 
rid himſelf of many incumbrances; 
and being not a king, was ſure of his 
ſon's duty to him. 

The ladies found a letter of their 
brother's among Sir Thomas's looſe 

apers, which ſhewed that this offer 
bal been actually made to him. This 
1s a copy of it 
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© DFAR AND EVER-HONOURED SIR, 

6 1 Am aſtoniſhed at the contents of 

© your laſt favour. If the pro- 
oil mate in it aroſe from the na- 
tural greatneſs of, your mind, and 
an indulgence which I have fo often 
experienced, what ſhall I ſay to it? 
l cannot bear it. If it proceed 
from propoſals -made to you, God 
© forbid that I ſhould give your 2 


e SS a 
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5 " x woman, how a * 
in her deſcent, and how * ſoever 
* the circumſtances of her family, 


« whoſe friends: wo fuck 


8 1 to my. 

e ws ad; zo 
" near a ho ofthe ng vie jon 
leave to — . myſelf at your feet in 


my native country. I have 
* this happineſs . me, I will un- 
* boſom my, whole heart to my father. 
The credit of your name, and the 
* knowledge every one has of your 
© goodneſs, to me, will ot recom - 
* mendation. whenever all wiſh 
* me to enlarge the family 4a ty 

Till I have this honour, I beſeech 
vou, Sir, to diſcontinue the treaty 
3 pl aſed to aſk pinio 

© You are pleaſed to aſk my o n 
* of the lady, and whether I have any 

objection to her perſon. I remem- 
0 « ber; I thought her a very agreeable 

woman. 

* You mention, Sir, the high ſenſe 
© the lady, as well as Lord and Lad 
N. have of the civilities they el. 
from me. My long reſidence abroad 
« gives me. the 7 of doing little 
© offices for thoſe of my country, who 

© vilit France and Th. The little 
* ſervices I did to my lord and the la- 
© digs with han, axe. too gratefully re · 

membered by thera, 4 

0 am extremely oncerned that you 
© have reafon/ to be diſpleaſed with any 

* part of the conduct of my ſiſters. 
* Can the daughters of ſuch a mother 
Das you had the happineſs to give 
forget them ves? Their want 
ol cotifideration ſhall receive na coun · 
; — from me. I ſhall let them 
know, that my love, my n. if 
it be of conſequence with them, 18 
. not founded on relation, but * 

d chat, Je LG duty pts t is 


lies 23% 
« be fuſed. 


0 2 1 l T. 
ad Tabea Er t to engage 
vour, 85 


0 ta fa to your 
Caroline. He wrote. to me on that 
19857 2 1 indlofe his N and 4 
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e 5 havs 


— -W has an 


Wa have nn to ſay 
e © my return 5 be a hehing. e 


© your hands, May hy 1 be wing 
© enced; may I eyer want 


c do good to myſelf, or to th Rep Pisse 
* when 1 forget 


over 
or, de Cow the 
c duty owing to ms Se 
© fathers, by „ toobe x: dai 225 
c cn Grakuen! 
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What an excellent 
this! — But obſetve, Lucy; 
will on his return to E 
his whole heart to his 
ems he defires hi 


gan treaty with. 


+ 


to diſcontinue. 
ord; N.—Ah, my 


na acquamt- 
ance to expedt, were Fh Hig | 
led in a hopeleſs. pain? But let. us 
confider—Had Sir Chatles been 28 
tually married, would bis being, 
havs enabled a woman's rea/or to, txi- 


1 ayer her paſhon?—If 2 
1 8 and d f {on 


any body that "ou allow, it tg 11 | 
in the one caſe, the oth other: 
would bid ber LS 
and, with d. mh ization, 
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only 4s this would” give the leaſt trou- 
ble to himſelf, but as they had ſeveral 
items to charge, which he had no mind 
— be explained to his fon. Nor 
vere thoſe 29 leſs ſolicitous to 
obtain diſcharges from him; for, be- 
| Ing apprized of his reaſon for lookin 
inte tus affairs, they were afraid o 
the inſpection of ſo good a manager 
as their young maſter was known. to 


Nr. Filmer, the 'fteward for the 
Ttifh vtate; cume over, on this gcca- 
ſion, with his accounts: the two ftew- 
ards atted in concert; and on the re- 
port of each, Sir Thomas examined 
totals only, and ordered releaſes to be 
drawn for his ſigning, 

„What a degrader even of high ſpi- 
Tits, is vice! What meanneſs was 
there in Sir Thomas's pride! to be 
afraid of the eye of 'a fon, of whoſe 
duty he was always boaſting ! 
But who ſhall anſwer for the refor- 
mation of an habitual libertine, when 
wr no offers? Obſerye what fol- 
Weg; HR 1667121. => Raes 
Mr. Filmer, 8 Sir Tho- 

t 


over with 


young womaf\'s education; but on the 
on 


Als better ſchemes, for fore time, only 
Bare theartfuk man the bearing. At 
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preſſion on his heart, that he declared 
to Filmer that he could not live with. 
oder; 72-27 : a4 A 
Advantage was endeavoured to be 
taken of his infatuation. * He offered 
high terms: but for ſome time the aunt, 
infiſted upon his marrying her niece, 
Sir Thomas had been too long a 
leader in the free world, to be fo rater 
in, as it is called. But at laſt, a pro- 
ſal was made him, from no part of 
which the aunt declared ſhe would re. 
cede, though the poor girl (who, it was 
zretended, loved him above all the men 
e had ever ſeen) were to break her 
heart for him. A fine prece of flattery, 
Lucy, to a man who numbered near 
three times her years; and who was 
ſtill fond of making conqueſts! | 
The terms were: that he ſhould ſettle 
upon the young woman gool. a year for 
her life; and on her father and mother, 
if they could be bronght to conſent to 
the (infamous) bargain, 200]. a year 
for their joint and ſeparate lives: that 
Miſs Obrien ſhould live at one of Sir 
Thomas's ſeats in Engtand; be allow- 
ed genteel equipages, his livery; and 
even (for her credit:fake in the eye of 
her own relations, who were of figure) 
to be conniyed at in taking his name. 
The aunt left it to his generoſity to 
reward her for the me had taken, 
and was to take, to ring all this about 
with the parents and girl. K 
Sir Thomas thought theſe demands 
much too high: he ſtood out for ſome 
time; but artifice being uſed on all 
ſides to draw. him on, love, as it is 
called, (proſtituted word!) obhged him 
3 
His whole concern was now, how to 
provide for this new expence, without 
robbing, as he calledit, his fon, { daugh- 
ters were but daughters, and no part of 
the queſtion with him ;} and to find 
excufes for continuing the young gen- 
Conan abrenddl. DTS 
Mrs. Oldham had for ſome time been 
uneaſy herſelf, and made him ſo, by 
her compun&ton on their guilty com- 
merce; and; on Sir 'Thomgs's commu- 
nicating his intention t6 recal his ſon, 
hinted her wiſhes to be alle ed to quit 
the houſe in Ellert and I retire both 
— 3 Wen 9 Waking 
the yang gentiewiän as much her enc- 
my, As the te iſle ech wee. 
Sir Thomas, be he was 2c; 


Tr wr = * otter re. 
quiimed: with Miſs 9 


4 


lied Mrs. Oldham's ſal than 
otherwiſe he would have done: and 
before he actually ſigned and ſealed 
with Miſs Obrien's aunt, for her niece, 


he thought it beſt to ſound that unhappy 


woman, whether ſhe in earneſt deſired to 
retire; and if ſo, what were her ex 
pectations ftom him: reſolving, in or- 
der to provide for both expences, to c 
down timber, that, he ſaid, groaned 
for the axe; but which hitherto he had 
let ſtand as a reſource for his ſon, and 
to enable him to clear incumbrances that 
he had laid upon a part of his eſtate. 
.- Accordingly, he ſet out for his ſeat 
"YO | 
THERE, while he was planning fu- 
ture ſchemes of N and reckoning 
upon his ſavings in ſeveral articles, in 


order the better to ſupport an expence 


ſo guiltily to be incurred; and had ac - 
ly began to treat with Mrs. Old- 
ham; who agreed, at the firſt word, to 
retire; not knowing but his motive, 
— man!) as well as hers, was re- 
ormation— There was he attacked by 
a violent fever; which- in three days 
deprived him of the uſe of the n 
he had ſo much abuſed. 

Mr. Bever, his Engliſh ſteward, poſt- 
ed down, - on. the news he had of 
his being taken ill, hoping to get him 
to ſign the _ready-drawn up releaſes. 
But the eagerneſs he ſhewed to have 
this doue,. giving cauſe of ſuſpicion to 
Mrs. Oldham, ſhe would not let him 
ſee his maſter, though he arrived on the 
ſecond day of Sir Thomas's illneſs, 
which was before the fever had ſeized 
his brain, ; 

Mr. Filmer, had been to meet, and 
conduct to London, Mrs. Obrien, the 
mother of the girl, who came over to 
ſee the ſale of the poor victim's honour 
compleated; {Could you have thought, 
Lucy, there was fuch a mother in the 
world ?] and it was not till the fifth 
day of the unhappy man's illneſs that 
he got to him, with his releaſes alſo 
already drawn up, as well as the arti- 
cles between him and the Obriens, in 


hopes to find him well enough to ſign 


doth, He was in a vikble conſterna- 
tion when he found his maſter ſo ill. 
He would have ftaid in the houſe to 
watch the event; but Mrs. Oldham not 
Permitting him to do ſa, he put up at 
the next village, in hopes of a favour- 
able turn of lenser. | 
On the th day, the phyſicians 


ſecurity, leſt ſhe ſhoy 


dalen, who, tho 
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giving no hopes of Sir Thomas's wr | 


covery, Mrs. Oldham ſent to acquain 
the two young ladies with his dang: 

and Ann ſet out to atten 
their fatber. 1 


"They den ay: ee tom 


Mrs. Oldham and, taking Mr. Gran, 


diſon's advice, Who accompanied th 

they let the unha — — 
that there was no farther occaſion; 
her attendance on their father. dhe 
had prudently, before, that ſhe might 
give the leſs offence to the two ladies 
removed her ſon by her /formex . — 
band, and her two children by Sir The. 
mas; but inſiſted on continuing about 


him, and in the houſe, as well from 


motives of tenderneſs, as for her own 
Id be charged with 
embezzlements ;, for ſne expected. not 
2 from che family, if Sir Thomas 
ed. . * > 
Poor woman] what a tenure. was 


that by which the held! . 


Miſs Caroline conſented, and brought 
her ſiſter to conſeyt that ſne ſhould tay 
abſolutely againſt, Mr. Grandi ſon's 
vice; who, libertine as he was himſelt 
was very zealous to puniſh a poor Mags 

ugh faulty, was not ſo 

faulty as himſelf. Wicked people, I 

believe, my dear, are the ſevereſt pu- 

niſhers of thoſe wicked people, who 

adminiſter not to their own particular. 
ifications. Can mercy be ex 

from ſuch ? Mercy is a virtue. | 

It was ſhocking to the laſt degree to 
the worthy daughters to hear their ray- 
ing father call upon nobody ſo often, 
as upon Miſs Obrien; though they 
then knew nothing of the girl, nor of 
the treaty on foot for her; nor could 
Mrs. Oldham inform who or 
what ſhe was.. Sometimes, when the 
unhappy man was quieteſt, he would 
call upon his ſon, in words generally 
of kindneſs and love; once in-particu- 


lar, crying out“ O ſave mel ſave + 
me! my Grandiſon, by thy pre- 


© ſence!—I ſhall be conſumed ike 


© fire that is already lighted up in my 


© boiling blood! | 
On the. ninth day, no bein 
left, and the es Alen has 
to be a dying man, they diſpatched a 
letter by a meſſenger to haſten over 
their brother, who (having left his. 
ward, Miſs Emily Jervois, at Flo» 
rence, in the protection of the worthy 
Dr. Bartlett) N to Paris, 26 
82 
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He Hat ritten, in expeſtation of re- 
there bis father's permiſſion to 
farurn to ugland. 

On the eleventh day of his illneſz, 


Sir Thomas came a 2 to himſelf. 
He knew s Hau 9 over 
_ He w he it been inder 


* He Was ſenſible of his dan: 

times ihe lifted pp me 
3, und of i= F es, re 
5 . have 4 

— ntance! repent- 
E unce! pn amine 6 wr ſaid he onee 
wths miniſter bile oor agg him, and 

pra he And _ 
Blaha iq: och comſing in his figh 
OMrs. Oldham! faid be, w 12 
4 this world now? What would 1 
give But r , repent—Put 
* good refolutions - 3p practice, leſt I 
ve more fouls than my own to an 
E 25 for. 

Soon after this his delirium re- 
ee and he expired about eleven 
— ight, in deer ul agonies. Un- 

man! m a tear = with mine, 

my Ley — awful exit of Sir 

mas *Grandiſon, though we knew 
him not. 

Poor man! in the purſuit Poor 
man 1—He lived not to ſee his beloved 
on! 
The two 
diſon, and Mrs. Oldham, (for her own 
Kenrity) put their reſpeRive ſeals oP 
every 22 at that houſe, where 
pers, or any thing of value, were 5 
poſed to be ted; and Mr. Gran. 
diſon, aſſuming that part of the ma. 
nagement, diſmiſſed Mrs. Oldham from 
the houſe; and would not permit her 
to take with her more than one ſuit of 
cloaths, beſides thofe ſhe had on. She 
wept! bitterly, nnd complained of harſh 
treatment: but was not pitied; and 
was referred by Mr. Grandifon to his 
#bſent couſin for ſtill more rigorous 
Juſtice. 

She appealed to the ladies ; but th 
roached her with having lived a life 
ſhame, againſt better Knowledge; 

and ſaid, that now ſhe muſt take the 
conſequence. Her puntſhment was but 
beginning: their brother would do her 
ſtrict juſtice, they doubted not; but a 
man of his virtue, they were fure, 

would abhor her. She had miſled their 
father, they ſajd, It was not in bis 
temper to be cruel to his children, 8he 
dad lived upon their fortunes; and 


ters, and Mr. Gran- * 


now they had pres. but their ro- 
ther's 2 to upon. 
Daughters ſo ae my Lucy, did 
tight to encuſe their Father all they 
could : - but Ws. [Oldham fuffered 
for all. bo (1492 Bak Dore 44. 

FY + 


1 An ſo much ititerefted; in this im. 
— hiſtory, that 1 have not the 
29 os — to tell you how 
very agreeab als my time = 
— laclies, 20 14541. 15 thoſe pa 
of the day when we are all aff led, 
Mifs Emily has à fine mind; gentle, 
delicate, innocently childiſh beyondher her 
ſtature and womanly appearance, but 
not her years. The two ladies are 
pour to her. Lord L. is an — 


Th is Friday morning : and no Sir 
Charles! Canterbury is ſurely a charm. 
ing place. Was you ever at Canter- 
oy” Lucy? 

o- morrow, Lady P. is to viſit my 
aunt. My letter to my aunt will be in 


time, I h 11 — know. Vet 
why Mould 1 a D. is ſo good 
a woman! I hope e il take kindly 


my denial; and look upon it as anab. 
ſolute one. 

L bod great dex] more of the 
mily-hiſtory to give I 1 

could wr as ft ws can talk. 

But, Lucy, concerning the lady, with 
whoſe father Sir Thomas was in treaty 
for his ſon? Don't you want to know 
ſomething more about her?—But, ah! 


| iy in be this as it may, chere is a 
da 


in whoſe favour both ſiſters inte · 
reſt homies: I have found thatout. 
Nor will it be long, I ſuppoſe, before 
I ſhall be informed who ſhe is; and 
whether or not Sir Charles encourages 


the fal. 
| Adieu, my Vou will ſoon 
have another letter from our 


Hammer BYRON. 


LETTER, XIX. * 


Miss BYRON, un oi varion. 


* * 
r. 


OU ſte, my dear, how many im- 
rtant matters de ded on the 
conduct and determination of the young 
baronet. 
Lord L. was at this e in in Scotland, 
where he had ſeen married two of h 
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SIR CHARLES 'GRANDISON. 
thive filtert; and was bufying hinfelf , 


in putting his affairs in ſuch a way, as 
ſnould enable him to 
either on the juſtice or generoſity of 
Sir Thomas Grandiſon, whoſe beloved 
daughter he was impatient to call his. 
Miſs Charlotte was abfolutely de- 
dent upon her brother's generoſity; 
— both fiſters had — to be t 
—4— as it was now, in the 
worldly wife way of thinking, became 
his imere to — up the diſtancr 
which. their her had been 
ſolicitous to create between them, from 
2 —4 low, and entirely unworthy 
| unh Mrs. Oldham had al- 
teady received a ſevere inſtance of the 
change of her fortune; and had no 
zeaſon to doubt, but that the ſiſtera, 
who had always from the time the was 
ſet over chem as their governeſa, looked 
her with an evil eye; and after- 
wards had but too juſt à pretence for 
their averſion ; would incenſe againſt 
her a brother, whoſe fortune had been 
leſſened 
few relations ſhe had living, were — 
ple of honour, who had renounce all 
correſpondence with her, from the time 
the had throwyn herſelf fo abſolutely 
into the power of bir Thomas Gran- 
diſon; and the had three ſons to take 
care of, | 
Bever and ilmer, theEngliſhandIriſh 
Rewards, were attending Sir Charles's 
arrival with great impatience, in hopes 
He would fign thoſe accounts of theira, 
to which they had no reaſon to queſtion 
but his father would have ſet his hand, 
had he not been taken fo ſuddenly ill, 


and remained delirious almoſt to the 


end of his liſe. | 
Mi Obrien, her mother, and aunt, 
I ſhall mention in another place. 
Lord W. had a great diflice to his 
nephew, for no ether xeaſon, as I have 
Kad, than becaufe be was his father's 
favourite. Vet were not his nieces 
likely to 'fand their uncle more their 
ING — a 
entuely management C 
woman, wha not either the birth, 
ok, or modemtios, 
- Oldiiam, to put in con- 
a again® har dot irtue; but 
abounded, it ſeems, in 2 low felfifh 
ich the never failed to 
cary's ſet her heart up- 


the leſs 


by his father's profuſion : the. 


t of a i 


x 
@ 


pended toexty of marri 


with Lord N.'s fader was alto. ts 


taken into conſideration, eitbur to be 
ed with, or broken off, as ihoul 


be concluded by doth parts. 


This was the fituation. of affairs in 
the family, when Sar Charles arrived. 
He returned not an aniwer to hu 
ſiſter's notic ation uf his fatker's dane. 
ger; but immediatel) It out for Ca. 
ais, embarked, and the ſame day hr. 
nivell at the henſe of his late father in 
St. James's Square, , His ſiſters com- 
cluded, that _ be in. town 
nearly as ſoon at a could come 
they therefore every hour, for t days 
together, expected him. 8 
_ Judge, my dear, from the 
ing circumftances, ( love out of 
the queiton, which yet it could not 
be) how awful muſt be to them, after 
eight or nine years abſence, the fieſt ap- 
pearance of u brother, on whom 
whole of their fortunes depended ; and 
to whom had been accuſed by u 
father, now ſo lately departed, of want 
222 
tionable 
In the ſame moment he alighted from 

-his poſt-chaiſe, the door was opened; 


he entered; and his two filters met 


him in the hall. 
The 


with fine curl: 


youth of ſeventeen, 
auburn locks waving 


upon his tho delicate in com- 


ion; intelligence ſparkling in his 


ne free eyes; and good · humour fweet - 


ening his lively features ; they remem- 
: and, ing the w 
beauties into which their own features 
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embrace; May I ſay, my brother?” 
—and was juſt fainting. He claſped 
her in his arms, to ſupport her — 

Charlotte, ſurprized at her ſiſter's 


emotion, and affected with his preſence, 


ran back into the room they had both 
2 and ' threw herſelf upon a 
Her brother followed her into. the 
room, his arm round Miſs Caroline's 
waiſt, ſoothing her; and with eyes of 
expectation, # My Charlotte! ſaid he, 
his inviting hand held out, and haſtening 
towards the ſettce. She then found her 
Feet ; and throwing her arms about his 
neck, he folded both ſiſters to his bo- 
ſom: Receive, my deareſt ſiſters, re- 
ceive your brother, your friend; 
© aſſure yourſelves of my unabated 
Lech 3 | 
That aſſurance, they ſaid, was balm 
to their hearts; and when each was 
ſeated, he, | ſitting over-againſt them, 
Hooked firſt on one, then on the other; 
and, taking each by the hand, Charm- 
* ing women !? ſaid he: © how I ad- 
© mire my ſiſters! You ' wuft have 
minds anſfwerable to your perfons. 
What pleaſure, what pride, thall'T 
take in my ſifters!” 2 
My dear Charlotte!“ ſaid Miſs 
Caroline, tak ing her ſiſter's other hand, 
has not our brother, now we ſee him 
near, all the brother in his afpe&t? 
His goodneſs only looks ſtronger, 
4 ye more perfect: what was I afraid 
© of?” a 
* My heart alſo ſank,” ſaid Char- 
lotte; © I know not why. But we 
© feared—Indeed,.:Sir, we both feared 
* —O my brother '—Tears trickling 
down the checks of each We mean 
not to be undutifub—' f 
Love your brother, my ſiſters, as 
he will endeayour to deſerve your 
love. My mother's daughters could 
* not be undutiful ! Miſtake only! — 
-< Unhappy-miſapprehenſion ! We have 
Rall ſomething —Shades as well as 
lights there muſt be -A kind, a 
£ dutiful veil | 
He preſſed the hand of each with his 
lips, aroſe, went to the window, and 
drew out his handkerchief. . 
What mult he have had in his 
thoughts? No doubt, but his father's 
unhappy turn, and recent departure! 
No wonder, that ſuch a ſon could not, 


* 
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land, on his pious turn 
it: and even to boaſt, 2 


without pious emotion, bear the ce- 


flections that muftrerowd into his mind 
at thatinſtant! 
Then turning towards them, Per- 
* mit me, my dear fiſters, ſaid he, 
© to retire. for a tow moments.“ He 
turned his face from them. My fa. 
ther, ſaid he, demands this tri- 
bute. I will not aſk your excuſe, my 
< ſiſters.” 497 
They joined in the payment of it; and 
waited on him to his apartment, with 
ſilent reſpect. No ceremony, I hope, 
my Caroline — my Charlotte. We 
vvere true ſiſters and — few 
6. o. See Charles as 
C A2 then. Let not abſence, 
© which has increaſed my love, leſſen 
yours.“ | ! 
Each ſiſter took a hand, and would 
have kiſſed it. He claſped his arms 
about them both, and ſaluted them. 
Hie caſt his eye on his father's and 
mother's pictures with ſome emotion; 


a 


then on them; and again ſaluted each. 


They withdrew . He waited on them 
to the ſtairs head. Sweet obliging- 


„ neſs! Amiable- ſiſters! In a quar- 


ter of an hour I ſeck your preſence.” 
Tears of joy trickled down their 
cherks, In half an hour he joined 
them in another dreſs, and re - ſaluted 
his ſiſters with an air of tenderneſs, 
that baniſhed fear, and left room for 
nothing but ſiſterly love. | 
Mr. Grandiſon came in ſoon after. 
That gentleman, Who (as I believe I 
once before mentioned) had affected, 
in ſupport of his on free way of life, 
to talk how he would laugh at his cou- 
fin Charles, when he came to Eng- 
called 
t he would 
enter him into the town diverſions, and 


make a man of him; was ſtruck with 


the dignity of his perſon, and yet 


charmed with the freedom of his be- 
haviour. 


the ladies afterwards, what a fine 


Good God!* ſaid he to 
* young man is your brother — What 


a ſelf-denier was yourgather !'— 


The ladies retirin Grandiſon 


entered upon the of Sir 
. Thomas's illneſs which, he 
told his ſiſters, he enderly : 3s 
tenderly, I ſuppoſe, man of his un- 
feeling heart cqi touch ſuch a ſubject. 
He inveighed gat . Q1dham 


and with ſom 
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bert and exclaimed againſt her for 
the ſtate ſhe had lived i; and the dif- 
hculty ſhe made to reſign Sir Thomas 
to his daughters care in his Ineſs; 
and particularly for preſuming te in- 
fiſt upon putting her ſeal with theirs to 
the cabinets and clofet, where they' 
ſup were any valuables.” © 
Sir Charles heard all - this withovt 
ſaying one word, either of approbation 
or otherwiſe. 
Are you not pleaſed with what we 
© have done; as to this vile woman, 
Sir Charles ?* | 
- © T have no doubt, couſin,' 'replied 
Sir Charles, that every thing was de- 
© ſigned for the beſt.” 
nd then Mr, Grandiſon, as he told 
the fifters, ridiculed the unhappy wo- 
man on her grief, and mortified be- 
haviour, when ſhe was obli 
the houſe, ' where, he ſai 
ſo long Lady Paramount? 


ir Charles aſked, if they had ſcarch-" 


ed for or found a will > - 

Mr. Grandiſon faid, they had look- 
ed in every Feile place but found 
none. 

„What 1 think to do, couſin,” ſaid 
sir Charles, © is, to inter the venerable 
remains (I muſt always ſpeak in this 
* diale&; Sir) with thoſe. of my mo- 
© ther, Thun, I know, was his de- 
fire. I Will have an elegant, but 
© not ſumptuons, monument erected 
© to the memory of both, with à mo- 
* deſt inſcription, that ſhall rather be 
matter of inſtruction ta the . 


than a pane „An 
© The funeral thalf be decent, 5 
4 oftentatious:* The difference in the 


Gl 4 ence ſhall 'be privately applied to 

reve or uſſiſt diſtreſſed houſekeepers, 
© or or forme of my father*s poor tenants, 
© wha have 22 — and have not 
© been wanting in their honeſt endea- 
vours to mülntain them! My ſiſters, 


„J- hope, will not think themſelves 
© negleQed, if 1 (pare, them the-pain of 
conferri them on a ſubjec̃t that 


5 mut affe them . 

Theſe ſentiments were new to Mr. 
Grandiſon. Me told the fifters what 
Sir Charles Hud ſaid. © T did not con- 
* tradi hi, faid be: but as me 
Thomas hid'{b" magnificent a mind 

© and always lived up to it, I ſhould 
«ihe thoyghe he oug t to have been 
©"Hhohoufed wi 6% magnificent funeral. 
4 { Bu Teuer , Lowever; that 


 quileſced with all de] 


d to quit 
, ſhe had 
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Abr your brother ſai,” fad N 


* Jas, —— and nobieè in i it. 
The two ladies,” ofl 


hinting his intentions , to 


40 

perf þi Sp ot 

as performed accor to his direc- 
ons which he Mime wrote down. 

He allowed of his ſiſters compliance 

with the faſhion: bur he in perſon 

ſaw performed, with equal piety and 
decorum, the laſt offices, | | 

Sir Charles is noted for his 
dexterity in 8 
preſs myſelf in the Tango guage of Mit 
E I ſhould fay, that“ a fun- 

m is not more penetfratin 
goes to the bottom of an Sr at” 
once, and wants but t6 liear both ſides 
of 2 queſtion to determine; and when' 
he determines, his exectition can 3 77 
be ſtaid by perverſe accidents 
out of the reach of human 1 
and when he finds fbat to be the caſe, 
yet the thing right to be done, we 
changes his methods' of proceeding; 
as a man would do, who finding 1 by 
ſelf unable to purſue his 
one road, becauſe of a ot mig 151 
dation, takes another, which, though 
a little abont, carries him home m 
fafety. 

As foon as the folemnity was over, 
Sir Charles, 1 Dore thing 
Grandifon Hall as found it, 50 
the ſeals unbroken, came to town, and, | 
in the preſence of his ſiſters, broke 
ſeals that had been © affixed to the ca- 
binets and eſcritores i in -the houſe there. 

The ladies told him, that their bills 

were ready for his inſpection; and that 

they had. a balance in their hands. 
His anſwer was, 1 hope, my ſi 
e ſhatt have but one intereſt, It 
© is for you to make demands 
me, and for me to anſwer them 11 
© ſhall be able: 

lle made memorandums of ths” con- 
tents of many p „Wich Torprizing 
expedition; and then locked them 2 
He found a bank - note of 35e l. in 
private « drawer of one of the 2 
— the a ent that Was his father 


Were I to ex 


—— 


pleaſed, my fiſter,“ faic he, 
rd. it to ' Miſs 8 9 TH 
C. har? to the M *xiaia 
© anſwer famil ls. 

He then c wi; aan, 
houſe in Eſſex, 


them, it w . . e 


nam (ho had ax vg 
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bouring farm-hoyſe) to be. preſent at: 
the — IO MN Md + 


n acconding}y ſent for 


TE forge ten e 


It will he 2 concern to me, ſaid her 


he, * te ſee her; bug what ought to be 
done, mu be 

- The poor woman — wich fear and 
trembling. ö 

You. will not, Lucy, be diſpleaſed 
with an account of what paſſed on the 
gecafion, I was very attentive to it, 
25 — — by Miſs. Grandiſon, whoſe 

ry was aided, by the recollection 
of h of hex iſt, And, as I am uſed to 
at: giving affecting ſcenes in IX 

_— the, perſons, as near as 
Lean, to make them appear lively and 
natural, you will expect that I ſhould: 
attempt ta do ſo in this caſe. 
Six Charles, not ox Ring Mrs. Old- 

would he there 72 ſoon, was in his 
with his 1 . 22 
looking is horſes: for there 
were l Ot the huaters and racers, 
ſome of the fineſt beaſts in the king- 


dom. 
21 the miſtake of Miſs Caroline's 
the poor woman was ſhewn into 
the room where the two ladies were. 
She was in great confuſion; curtſied 
wept; and food, as well as ſhe could 


— 3 3 but leaned againſt the tapeſtry- 


n 
4 came this ? faid Miſs Caro- 
line, ta ber maid. . © She was not to be 
, Rex gene? | AE and 
pardon; curtſfyi 

was, for 5 withdrawing ; but ; Fg on 
Charlotte's ſpeech to her My bro- 
tber ſent for you, Madam Not que, 
L aſſure you. -e ſays it is neceſſary, 
© as vou thought fit to put your ſeal 
0 * wn ours to the locked-up places, 
at yo *. be We at the 
them. Yet he will f ſee you 
© with as much — as you give us. 
ourſelf to ſee: him. You 
42 e * 
ou ucy, that Char- 

lotte attributes a g ed 
dien for the bbs der bon er, and 
Even.) heart, :$9the,example of hey 
4 ther. 
_ 1. an eee very nuf, 
Let me, = 2 
k your goncrolay Ari 
2 N By 5; 4 late of your 
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al of altera 
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* countenartce. Lam, indeed, an un 


woman! 
d ſo you deſerve to he. 
11 am ſure ave are the ſufferers," 
how Caring * 
or as ſhe awned, was then in 
Seach as well as. heart. 
If I may withdraw without 
Sir Charles, I ſhould take 252 
© favour. I find I cannot bear to ſes 
© him. I inſiſt not upon bein — 
at the breaking the ſeals, Fit 


1 i upon your Mercy, ladies, and 


upon his. 

-ruel girls! ſhall: I call them, 
Lucy? I think I war inn girls } 
They aſked her not to fit down, though 
they ſaw the terror ſhe was in: and 
that ſhe had the modeſty to forbear 
2 in their preſence. 

t an humbling thing is the 
conſciouſneſs of having liv lens 
when calamity ſeizes. upon the heart 
-—But fall. not virtue be appeaſed, 
when the hand of God is acknowled 
in the words, countenance, and 
haviour, of the offender.1 Yet, yer 
haps, it is hard for ſufferers—Let me 
conſider—Have I from my heart, for- 
given Sir Hargrave Pollexfen ?—I will 
examine into that another time. = 

* And ſo you, have put yourſelf into 
© mourning, Madam 

Shall I 4 that. Derline faid this, 
and what A) any! Vet I am glad it 
was. not Charlotte, methinks; for 
Caroline thought herſelf a ſafferer by 
her, in an eſpecial manner=——Howerer, 
I am ſorry it was either. 

1 deep too 4 weeds, I 
© tu e, areat gings , 

Vou have en d, Lucy, that 
Mrs. Oldham by wen 8 . 
Lady — . — and 2 
her e good. ſenſe, though ej 
was nat gens: to, ſuppart her — 
againſt veceſſity and temptation, (po 
8 f if nigh have given her a, 
„ ti ile. eq! 'I qt 


# mourners but! 2 aſſumed 
© a.charadtar, to hi, vs never in 
© my thaught.to folictt,ajright,” 2 
Then Madam, the wor does you 

c Winke Madam ſaid. Charlotte. 
Hexe, ladies, are the keys of tho 
0 ſtores 3 of the — ma 5 


engt, when yok 
< this houſe, | Lths 


a =« @=&.,tc oe 


of tho 


RY 1111 1 
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6 by by the time I could provide my- 
© ſelf with a lodging, you were gone; 
© and left only two common ſervants, 
© beſides the groom and helpers : and 
© I thought it was beſt to keep the keys, 
© till I could deliver them to your 
© order, 'or Sir Charles's. I have not 
© been a bad manager, ladies, con- 
© ſidered as a houſekeeper. All I 
© have in the world is under the ſeals. 
© I am at yours and your brother's 
© mercy.” | 

The fiſters ordered their woman 
to take the keys, and bring them to 
the foot of their thrones.—Dear la- 
dies, forgive me, .if you ſhould, by 
ſurprize, ſee this. I know that you 
think and act in a different manner 
now |! 

© Here comes my brother l' ſaid 
Caroline. 

© You'll ſoon know, Madam, what 
© you have to truſt to from hin, ſaid 
Charlotte, 

The poor woman trembled, and 
turned pale, O how her heart muit 
throb ! 


LETTER XX. 
MISS BYRON. I CONTINUATION. 


IR Charles entered. She was near 
the door. His ſiſters were at the 
other end of the room. 

He bowed to her—* Mrs. Oldham, 
© I preſume," faid he Pray, Madam, 
© be ſeated, I ſent to you, that you 
* might ſee the ſeals—Pray, Madam, 
fit down.” 

He took her hand, and led her to a 
chair not far diſtant from them; and 
ſat down in one between them and her. 

His ũſters owned, they were ſtartled 
at his complaiſance to her. Dear 
ladies; they forgot, at that moment, 
that mercy and juftice are ſiſter · graces, 
and cannot be ſeparated in a virtuous 
boſom. _. | 

Pray, Madam, compoſe yourſelf ;* 
looking upon her with eyes of anguith 
and pity mingled, as the ladies ſaid, 
they afterwards. recolle&ted with more 
approbation than at the time. What, 
my Lucy, muſt be the reflections of 
this humane man, reſpecting his father, 
and her, at that moment 

He turned to his ſiſters, as if to give 
Mrs. Oldham time to recover herſelf. 
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A flood of tears relieved her. She 
tried to ſuppreſs her audible ſobs, and, 
moſt conſiderately, he would not hear 
them. Her emotions attracting the 
eyes of the ladies, he took them off, 
by aſking them ſomething about a 
picture that hung on the other fide of 

e room. | 

He then drew his chair nearer to her, 
and again taking her trembling hand 
— T am not a ſtranger to your me- 
© lancholy ſtory, Mes. Oldham—Be 
© not diſcompoſed | 

He ſtopt to give har a few moments 
time to recover herſelf—Reſuming ; 
© See in me a friend, ready to thank 
you for all your paſt good offices, 
© and to forget all miſtaken ones.” 

She could not bear this. She threw 
herſelf at his feet. He raiſed her to 
her chair, | 

Poor Mr. Oldham,” ſaid he, was 


* unhappily careleſs! Yet I have been 


* told he loved you, and that you meri's, 
© ed his love Your misfortunes threw 
vou into the knowledge of our fami - 
* ly. You have been a faithful ma- 
© nager of the affairs of this houſe— 
© By written evidences I can juſtif 
6 you evidences that no one here will, 
© I am ſure, diſpute,” 

It was plain that his father had 
written in her praiſe, as an ceconomiſt; 
the only light in which this pious ſon 
was then willing to conſider her, 

© Indeed, I have—And I would 
© {till have been | 2 
No more of that, Madam. Mr. 
Grandiſon, who 1s a good - natured 
man, but a little haſty, has told me 
that he treated you with unkindneſs. 
He owns you were patient under it. 
Patience never yet was a ſolitary vir- 
tue. He thought you wrong for 
inſiſting to put your ſeal; but he 
was miſtaken: you did right, as 
to the thing; and 1 dare ſay, a 
woman of your prudence did not 
wrong in the manner. one can 
judge properly of another, that can- 
not be that very other in imagina- 
_ when he takes the judgment- 
© ſeat.* | | 

« O my brother! O my brother! 
ſaid both ladies at one time—half in, 
admiration, thqugh half-concerned, at 
a goodneſs ſo ecliphng, _ | 
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© Bear with me, my ſiſters. We, 


have all ſomething to be forgiven, 
for.“ . | SRV 
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They knew not how far they were 
concerned, in his opinion, in the ad- 
monition, from what their father had 
written of them. They owned, that 
they were mortified ; yet knew not 
how to be angry with a brother, who, 
thongh more than an equal ſufferer 
with them, could preſerve his charity. 
He then made a motion, dinner- 
fime, as he faid, not being near, for 
chocolate: and referred to Mrs. Old- 
Ram to direct it, as knowing beſt 
where every thing was. She referred 
to the deffvered*iip keys. Caroline 
called in her ſervant, and gave them to 
her. Sir Charles defired Mrs. Old- 
Ham to be fo good as to direct the 
mud, 

The ladies eaſily ſaw, that he in- 
tended by this, to relieve the poor 
woman by ſome little employment; 
and to take the opportunity of her ab- 
ſence, to endeavour to reconcile them 
to his intentions, as well as manner of 
behaving to her. 

" The moment ſhe was gone out of 
the room, he thus addreſſed himſelf 
to the ladies : 

My dear ſiſters, let me beg of you 
© to think favourably of me on this 
© occaſion, I would not diſoblige 
© you for the world. I conſider not 
© the caſe of this poor woman, on the 
© foot of her own merits, with regard 
© to us. Our father's memory, is 
E concerned, Was he accountable to 
c us, was e, for what each did ?— 
Neither of them was. She is in- 
© titled to juſtice, for it's own fake; 
to generoſity, for ours; to kind- 
* neſs, for my father's. My, Gran- 
« difon accuſed her of living in too 
© much ſtate, as he called it. Can 
© that be ſaid to be her fault? With 
„regard to us, was it any-body's ? 
« My father's magnificent ſpirit is 
E well known. He was often at this 
© houſe. Wherever he was, he lived 
in the ſame taſte. He praiſes to me 
Mrs. Oldham's cxconomy in ſeveral 
© of his letters. He had a right todo 
© what he would with his own for- 
© tune, It was not oexrs till now. 
© Whatever he bas left us, he might 
© have ſtill leſſened it. That œcono- 
my is all that concerns us in inte- 
c reſt; and that is in her favour, If 
© any act of kindnefs to my lifters was 
© wantitig from the patent, they will 
$. xejoice, that they deſerved what they 


© hoped to meet with from him: inf 
* where theparent had an option, they 
© will be glad, that they acquieſced 
under it. He could have given Mrs. 
Oldham a title to a name that would 
* have eommanded our reſpect, if not 
© our reverence, My liſters have en- 
© large minds: they are daughters 
© of the moſt charitable, the moſt for- 
giving of women. Mr. Grandiſon 
(it could not he y has carried too 
© fevere a hand towards her. Yet he 
© meant ſervice to us all. I was will- 
© ing, before I commended this poor 
* woman to your mercy, (fince it was 
* neceffary to fee her) to judge of her 
© behaviour. Is ſhe not humbled 
© enough? From my fonl I pity her, 
* She loved my father; and I have no 
* doubt but mourns for him in ſecret; 
l yet deres not own, dares not plead, 
© her love. I am willing to conſider 
* her only as one who has executed a 
principal office in this houſe : it be- 
© comes us ſo to behave to her, as 
© that the world ſhould think we con. 
* fider her in that light only. As to 
the living proofs, (unhappy inno- 
© cents!) I am concerned, that what 
* are the delight of other parents, are 
the diſgrace of this. But let us not, 
© by reſentments, publiſh faults that 
could not be hers only.—Need I ſay 
* more?—TIt would pain me to be 
© obliged to it. With pain have I ſaid 
thus much-—The circumſtances of 
* the caſe are ſuch, that T cannot give 
* it it's full force, I afk it of you as 
© a favour, not as a right, (I ſhould 
hate myſelf, were I capable of 
* exerting to the utmoſt any power that 
© may be devolved upon me) that you 
* will be ſo good as to leave the con- 
© duct of this affair to me. You will 
* greatly oblige me, if you can give 
© me your chearful acquieſcence.” 

They anſwered by tears, They 
could not ſpeak. 

By this time Mrs. Oldham returned; 
and, in an humble manner, offered 
chocolate to each young lady, They 
bent their necks, not their bodies, 
with cold civility, as they owned; 
each extending her ſtately hand, as if 
ſhe knew not whether ſhe ſhould put it 
out or not. 1 

Methinks I ſee them. How could 
ſuch gracious girls be ſo ungracious, 
after what Sir Charles had faid ! 

* Their brother, they faw, Kemed 
diſpleaſed, 
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diſpleaſed. He took the ſalver from 
Mrs. Oldham. Pray, Madam, fit 
don, ſaid he, offering her a diih, 
which ſhe declined; and held the 
toaſted bread to his ſiſters, who then 
were ready enough to take each ſome 
And when they had drank their cho- 
colate; Now, Mrs. Oldham, faid 
he, I will attend you—Siſters, you 
vill give me your company. 

They aroſe to follow him. The 

r woman curtfied, I warrant, and 
#ood by while they paſſed : and me- 
thinks I ſee the dear girls bridle, and 
walk as ſtately, and as upright, as 
Ducheſſes may be ſuppoſed to do in a 
coronation- proceſſion. 

Miſs Grandiſon acknowledged, that 
ſhe grudged her brother's extraordinary 
complaiſance to Mrs. Oldham; and 
ſaid to her ſiſter, as arm in arm they 
went out, Politeneſs is a charming 
© thing, Caroline !* 

© I don't quite underſtand it, replied 
the other. 1 ah 

They did not intend their brother 
ſhould hear what they ſaid : but he 
did; and turned back to them, (Mrs. 
Oldham being at diſtance, and, on 
his ſpeakin * dropping ſtill far. 
ther behind them :) * Don't you, my 
© ſiſters, do too little, and I will not 
do too much. She is a gentlewoman. 
* She is unhappy from within. Thank 
© God, you are not, And ſhe is not 
© now, nor ever was, your ſervant.” 

They reddened, and looked upon 
each other in ſome confuſion. 

He preſſed each of their hands, as 
in love. Don't let me give you 
concern, ſaid he; * only permit me 
to remind you, while it is yet in 
© time, that you have an opportunity 
given you to ſhew yourſelves Gran- 
* diſons,” 

When came to the chamber 
in which Sir Thomas died, and which 
was his uſual apartment, Mrs. Old- 
ham turned pale, and begged to be 
excuſed attending them in it. She 
wept, * You will find every thing 
© there, Sir, ſaid ſhe, to be as it 
s ought. I am ready to anſwer all 
© queſtions. Permit me to wait in the 
* adjoining drawing-room.” - 

Sir Charles allowed her requeſt. 

© Poor woman!” faid he: © How 
F-unhappily circumſtanced is ſhe, that 
5 ſhe dares not, in tbis company, ſhew 
5 the tenderneſs, which is the glory, 
p54 
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© not only of the female, but of the 


© human nature!” 


In one of the cabinets in that cham- | 


ber they found a beautiful little caſket, 


and a paper wafered upon the back of 


itz with theſe words written in Sir 
22 hand, My wife's jewels," 
e. 
The key was tied to one of the 
ſilver handles. 
© Had you not my mother's jewels 
© divided between you ?* aſked he. 
My father once ſhewed us this 


- 


© caſket at Grandiſon Hall,” anſwered ' 


Caroline. We thought it was ſtill 
« there.” | . 

My dear ſiſters, let me aſk-you : 
Did my father forbear preſenting theſe 
to you, from any declared miſap- 
g 2 of your want of duty to 

1 

No, replied Miſs Caroline. © But 
© he told us, they ſhould be ours when 
© we married. You have heard, I 
© dare ſay, that he was not fond of 
* ſeeing us dreſſed. 

It muſt have been miſapprebenſion 
© only, had it been ſo. You could 
© not be undutiful to a father.” 

He would not permit it to be opened 
before him: but, preſenting it to them, 
Receive your right, my filters. It is 
© heavy. I hope there is more than 
< — in it. I know that my mother 
© uſed to depoſit in it her little hoard. 
© I am ſure there can be no diſpute 
© between ſuch affectionate ſiſters, on 


© the partition of the contents of this 


© caſket,” 

While their brother was taking 
minutes of papers, the ladies retired 
to open this caſket. | 

They found three purſes in it; in 
one of which was an india bond of 
5ool, incloſed in a paper, thus in- 
ſeribed by Lady Grandiſon— From 


© my maiden money. 120 Carolus's 


were allo in this purſe in two papers ; 
the one inſcribed, © from my aunt 
* Molly,” the other, From my gunt 
Kitty.“ I 0 
In the ſecond purſe were 115 Jaco- 
bus's, in a paper, thus inſcribed by 
the ſame lady, Preſents made at diſ. 
« ferent times by my bououred Mamma, 
Lady V. three Bank-notes, and an 
India- bond, to the amount of 3z00l. 
The third purie was thus labelled, 
as Lady L. ſhewed me by a 1 8 

had of it in © {PRs um 
2 
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4% For my beloved ſon : in acknow- 
&« ledgment of his duty to his 
& father and me from infancy to 
& this hour Jan. 1, 17. , .—- 
4 Of his love to his ſiſters— Of 
ce the generoſity of his temper ; 
& never once having taken ad- 
vantage of the indulgence ſhewn 
« him by parents ſo fond of him, 
* that, as the only ſon of an 
& ancient family, he might have 
«© done what he pleaſed with them 
f —Of his love of truth: and of 
& his modeſty, courage, benevo- 
6 Jence, ſteadineſs of mind, do- 
& cility, and other great and 
4 amiable qualities, by which he 
« gives a moral aſſurance of 
«© making A GOOD MAN 
« GOD grant it. Amen!” 


The ladies immediately carried this 
urſe, thus labelled, to their brother. 

e took it; read the label, turning 
his face from his ſiſters, as he read ;— 
Excellent woman !* ſaid he, when 
he had read it, Being dead, ſbe 
« ſpeats—May her pious prayer be 
* anſwered !' Jooking up. Then open- 
ing the purſe, he found five coro- 
nation medals of different princes in 
it, and ſeveral others of value; a gold 
ſauff-box, in which, wrapt in cotton, 
were three diamond rings; one ſig- 
Nified to be his grandfather's ; the 
two others, an uncle's and brother's 
of Lady Grandiſon: but what was 
more-valuable to him than all the reſt, 
the ladies faid, was a miniature picture 
of his mother, ſet in gold; an admi- 
rable likeneſs, they told me; and 
my would get their brother to let me 
ce it. 

Neglecting all the reſt, he eagerly 
took it out of the ſhagreen caſe; gazed 
at it in ſilence; kiſſed it; a tear falling 
from his eye. He then put it to his 
heart: withdrew for a few moments; 
and returned with a chearful aſpect. 

The ladies told him what was in the 
other two purſes. They ſaid they made 
no ſcruple of accepting the jewels ; but 
the bonds, the yotes, and the money, 
they offered to him. 

He aſked, If there were no particu- 
lar direction upon either? They an- 
ſwered, * No.“ a 

He took them; and emptying them 

n the table, mingled the contents 
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difference in the value of each : thug 
mingled, you, my liſters, will equally 
divide them between yu This pic- 
ture (putting his hand on his boſom, 
where it yet was) is of infinite more 
value than all the three purſes con- 
tained beſides.” 
You will excuſe theſe particulari. 
ties, my dear friends : but if youdo 
not, I can't help it. Woeare all apt, 
I believe, to purſue the ſubjects that 
moſt delight us. Don't grudge me 
my pleaſure? Perhaps I ſhall pay for 
it. I admire this man more than I 
can expreſs, 

Saturday night—And xo Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, With all my heart! 
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MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 


WHEN Sir Charles and his ſiſters 
had looked over every other 
mw in his father's apartment, they 
ollowed Mrs. Oldham to hers. 

* A very handſome apartment, upon 
* my word! 

How could Miſs Grandiſon — She 
knew the ſituation the unhappy woman 
had been in: miſtreſs of that houſe. 

Her brother looked at her. 

Mrs. Oldham ſhewed them which of 
the furniture and pictures (ſome of the 
latter valuable ones) ſhe had brought 
into the houſe, ſaved, as ſhe ſaid, from 
the wreck of her huſband's fortune, 
But, ' ſaid ſhe, with the conſent of 
© creditors. I, for my part, did not 
© wrong any body. 

© In that cloſet, Sir,* continued ſhe, 
pointing to it, is all that I account 
* myſelf worth in the world. Mr. 
* Grandiſon was pleaſed to put his ſeal 
© upon the door. I beſought him to 
© let me take sol. out of it; having 
but very little money about me; but 
© he would not: his refuſal, beſides 
© the diſgrace, has put me to ſome 
ſhifts. But, weeping, I throw my- 
© ſelf upon your mercy, Sir. 

The bſters frankly owned, that th 
hardened each other by fault-finding. 
They whiſpered, that ſhe expected nd 
mercy un _ it 1 0 
what a glo ongs to eſs, as 
well * ity * as in itſelf? 
Not even theſe two amiable ſiſters, as 


pi both together. There may be a Miſz Charlotte once acknowledged, 


were 


\ 


as 
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were ſo noble in themſelves before their 
brother's arrival, as they are now. 
Aſſure yourſelf of juſtice, Madam,” 
ſaid Sir Charles. Mr. Grandiſon is 
# haſty: but he would have done you 
* juſtice, I dare ſay. He thought he 
was acting for a truſt, —You may 
© have letters, you- may have things, 
© here in this cloſet, that we have no 
© buſineſs with.” Then, breaking the 
ſeal; I leave it to you, to ſhew us 
any thing proper for us to take ac- 
count of. The reft I wiſh not to ſce. 

My ladies, Sir — They will be 
© pleaſed to—" 
es, Mrs. Oldham, faid Caro- 
line: and was putting herſelf before 
her brother, and ſo was her filter, 
while Sir Charles was withdrawing 
from the cloſet: but he took each by 
her hand, interrupting Caroline— 

NO, Mrs. Oldbam.—Do you lay 
© out things as you pleaſe : we will ſtep 
s into the next apartment. 

He accordingly led them both out. 

© You are very generous, Sir,” ſaid 
Miſs Grandiſou. 

© I would be fo, Charlotte, Ought 
not the private drawers of women to 
s be ſacred ?? | 

© But fuch a creature, Sir ſaid 
Miſs Caroline— 

© Every creature is intitled to juſtice. 
Can ladies forget decorum? You 
5 ſee the was furprized by Mr. Gran- 
© difon. She has ſuffered diſgrace : 
has been put to difficulties.” 

Well, Sir, if ſhe will do juflice— 

© Remember,” (with looks of mean- 
ing) © whoſe houſekeeper ſhe was. 

They owned they were daunted, 
[* And fo, dear ladies, you ought to 
© have been '] but not convinced at 
that inftant. It is geyerous to own 
this, ladies; becauſe the behaviour 
4 makes not for your honour.” 
Mrs. Oldham, with tears in hey eyes, 
came curtſeying to the ladies and their 
brother, offering to conduct them into 
her cloſet. They found, that ſhe had 
ſpread on her table in it, and in the two 
windows, and in the chairs, letters, 

pers, laces, fine linen, Sc. 
\ © Theſe papers, Sir, ſaid ſhe, be- 
long to you. I was bid to keep them 
5s ſafe.” {Poor woman! ſhe knew not 
how to ſay, by whom bid. ] © You will 
1 ſee, Sir, the ſeals are whole.“ 
- $ Perhaps a will, ſaid he. 
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© No, Sir, I believe not. T was told 
© they | belonged to the Iriſh eftate. 
6 Alas! and ſhe wiped her eyes, I 
© have reaſon to think, there was not 
© time for a will, ”— 

* I ſuppoſe, Mrs. Oldham, you 
© urged for a will- faid Miſs Char- 
lotte. 

Indeed, ladies, I often did; I 
© own it.“ 

N I don't doubt it, Taid Miſs Caro- 
ine. 

And very prudęntly, ſaĩdgir Charles. 
* I mylelf have always had a will by 
me. I ſhould think it a kind of pre- 
ſumptian to be a week without one. 

In this drawer, Sir, are the money, 
and notes, and ſecurities, that I have 
© been getting together; I do affure 
you, Sir, very honeſtly :'—pulling 
out a drawer in the cabinet. 

* To what amount, Mrs. Oldham, 
if I may be ſo bold?” aſked Caroline. 
No matter, ſiſter Caroline, to what 
amount,“ ſaid Sir Charles. You 
hear Mrs. Oldham ſay, they are ho- 
neſtly got together, I dare fay, that 
my father's bounty enabled even his 
meaneſt ſervants to ſave money. I 
would not keep one that I thought 
did not. -I make no compariſons, 
Mrs. Oldham: you are a gentlewo- 
man.” 

The two ladies only whiſpered to 
each other, as they owned, So wwe 
* think ! - Were there ever ſuch 
verſe girls? I am afraid my uncle will 
think himſelf juſtified by them on this 
occaſion, when he aſſerts, that it is one 
of the molt difficult things in the world 
to put a woman right, when ſhe ſets 
out wrong, If it be generally fo with 
us, I am jure we ought to be very care- 
ful of prepoſſeſſion.—And dave not 
ſaid, Lucy, that the beſt women, when 
wrong, are moſt tenacious ? It may be 
ſo: but then, I hope, he will allow, 
that at the time they thin themſelves 
right. 

2 I believe there is near 12001,” ſaid 
Mrs. Oldham; and looked, the ladies 
obſerved, as if ſhe was afraid of their 
cenſures. | 

Near 12001. Mrs. Oldham!“ ſaid 
Miſs Charlotte.“ Lord, ſiſter, how 
glad would we have been ſometimes 
© of as many ſhillings between us 1* 
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And what, Caroline—-what, Char- 


« lotte, young ladies as you were, only 
* growing 
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growing up into women, and in your 
6 Haber g houſe, would you have done 
* with more than current money? Now 
* you have aclaim to independency, I 
C. In that 1200]. will not be the ſum 
© of either of your ſtores!” 

They curtiied, they ſaid; but yet 
thought 12001. a great ſaving. — Dear 
tadies! how could you forget, and 
what a pain would it have been for 
your brother to have reminded you, 
that Mrs. Oldham had two children; 
to ſay nothing of a third! 

Trembling, as they owned, © Here,” 
faid ſhe, * in this private drawer, are 
© ſome preſents, —I diſclaim them. If 
© you believe me, ladies, I never wiſhed 
© for them. I never was ſeen in them 
© but once. I never ſhall wear them. 
Offering to pull out the drawer. 

© Forbear, Mrs. Oldham. Preſents 
© are yours. The — in that dra wer 
© is yours, Never will I either diſpa- 
* rage or diminiſh my father's bounty. 
* He had a right to do as he pleaſed. 
© Have not we, to do as we pleaſe? 
© Had he made a wil, would they not 
© have been yours? —If you, Mrs. 
£ Oldham—if you, my ſiſters, can tell 
© me of any thing he but intended or 
© inclined to do by any one of his peo- 
© ple, that intention will I execute with 
© as much exactneſs, as if he had made 
© a will, and it was part of it. Shall 
« we do nothing but legal juſtice ?—- 
© The law was not made for a man of 
© conſcience.” 

Lord bleſs me, my Lucy! what ſhall 
I do about this man? 


* * 

HERE (would you believe it?) I 
laid down m n; pondered, and 
wept for joy; I think, it was for joy, 
that there 1s ſuch a young man in the 
world; for what elſe could it be? 
And now, with a watry eye, twinkle, 
twinkle, do I reſume it. 

His ſiſters owned, they were con- 
founded ; but that ſtill the time was to 
come when they were to approve, from 
their hearts, of what he ſaid and did. 

Mrs. Oldham wept at his goodneſs. 
She wept, I make no doubt alſo, as a 
penitent.— If my ladies, ſaid ſhe, 
« will be pleaſed to- And ſeemed to 
be about making an offer to them—of 
the jewels, as I ſuppoſe. 


« My fiſters, Mrs. Oldham,” fad 


Sit Charles, interrupting her, © are 
Grandiſons. Pray, Madam—" hold. 
ing in her hand, which was extended 
to the drawer — - 

She took out of another drawer 40l. 
and ſome ſilver. This, Sir, is money 

that belongs to you. I received it in 
Sir Thomas's illneſs. I have ſome 
other monies; and my accounts want- 
ed but a few hours of being perfected, 
when I was diſmiſſed, They ſhall be 
compleated, and laid before you. 

© Let this money, Mrs. Oldham, be 
a part of thoſe accounts. Declining, 
then, to take it. 

© There are letters, Sir,“ faid ſhe, 
© I would with-hold nothing from you, 
© I know not, if, among ſome things, 
© that I wiſh not any-bady to ſee, there 
are not concerns, that you ought to 
© be made 4 with, relating to 
* perſons and things, particularly te 
© Mr. Bever ne My F j their 
© accounts. I hope they are good men, 
© You mult ſce thels letters, I be- 
* lieve,” 
© Let me deſire you, Mrs Oldham, 
to make ſuch extracts from thoſe let- 
ters, or any others, as you think 
will concern me; and as ſoon as you 
can: for thoſe gentlemen have written 
to me to ſign their accounts; which, 
they hint, had my father's approba- 
tion,” 

She then told Sir Charles (as I have 
already related) how earneft Mr, Bever 
was to get to the ſpeech of Sir Tho- 
mas; and how mortified Mr, Filmer 
was to find him incapable of writing 
his name; which both ſaid was all that 
was wanted, 

An honeſt man, ſaid Sir Charles, 
fears not inſpection. They ſhall want 
* no favour from me. I hope nothing 
© but juſtice from them,” 

She then ſhewed him fome other pa- 
pers; and, while he was turning them 
over, the ladies and ſhe withdrew to 
another apartment, in which, in two 
mahogany cheſts, was her wardrobe. 
They owned they, were curious to in- 
ſpe it, as ſhe had 4 made bans: 

gure, She was intending to oblige 
them; and had actually opened one of 
the cheſts, and, though reluctantly, 
taken out a gown, when Sir Charles 
entered. a 

He ſeemed diſpleaſed ; and as 
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six CHARLES GRANDPSON; 


fs ſiſters aſide, Tell me,“ faid he, 
eu what this poor woman ſeems to 
© b: about, proceed from her own mo- 
© tion? I beg of you to ſay, you put 
© her upon it. I would not have rea- 
© ſon to imagine, that any woman, in 


© ſuch. circumſtances, could make a 


« difplay of her apparel,” 


Why, the motion is youu mine, 


I muſt needs fay, an Char- 
lotte. 7 
* © Wholly, I hope; and the compli- 


© ance owing to the r woman's 
© mortified ſituation.— Vou are young 
© women. You may not have con- 
© fidered this matter. Do you ima- 
© gine, that your curiofity will yield 
© you pleaſure? Don't you know what 
© to expect from the magnificent and 


"bountiful ſpirit of him, to whoſe 


memory you owe duty?” 

They recollected themſelves, bluſh- 
ef, and defired Mrs. Oldham to lock 
up the cheſt. She did; and ſeemed 
picaſed to be excuſed from the mortify- 
ing tafk. 

Ah, my Lucy, one thing I am afraid 
of ; and that is, that Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon, politely as he behaves to us all, 
thinks us women in general very con- 
temptible creatures. I wiſh I knew 
that he did; and that for two reaſons : 
that I might have ſomething to think 
him blameable for: and to have the 
re of u. myſelf, that he would 
je convinced of that Fault, were he to 
be acquainted with my grandmamma, 
and aunt, 

But, do you wonder, that the ſiſters, 
whoſe minds were thus opened and en- 
larged by the example of ſuch a bro- 
ther, blazing upon them all at once, 
as I may ſay, in manly goodneſs, on 
his return ” the abroad, whither he ſet 
out a ſtripling, ſhould, on all. occa- 
ſions, break out into raptures, when- 
ever they mention THEIR brother? 
Well may Miſs Grandifon deſpiſe her 
lovers, when ſhe thinks of him and of 
them at the ſame time. 

Sunday. Sir Charles is in town we 
hear: came thither but laſt night. — 
Nay, for that matter, his filters are 
more vexed at him than I am.—Bat 
what pretence haye I to be diſturbed ? 
But I ſay of him, as I do of Lady D. 
he is ſo good, one would be will- 
ing to ſtand well with him. — Ihen is 
he my brother, you know. 

Lowe) * 
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FTE R Sir Charles had inſpected 
into every thing in this houſe, 
and taken minutes of papers, letters, 
writings, &c. and locked up the plate, 
and other vatuables, in one room, he 
ordered his ſervants to carry into Mrs. 
Oldham's apartment all that belonged 
to her; and $ave her'the key of that; 
and directed the houſekeeper to be 
aſſiſting to her in the remoyal of them, 
at her on time and pleaſute, and to 
ſuffer her to come and go, at all times, 
with freedom and civikty, as if ſhe had 
never * left the houſe," were his words. 

How the poor woman curtſied and 
wept! The dear girls, I am afraid, 
then envied her—and perhaps expreſſed 


a grodging ſpirit; for they faid, this 


was their 
the time: 
© You may look upon the juſtice I 
aim at doing to perſons who can 
claim only juſtice from me, as an 
earneſt, that I will do more than juſ- 
tice to my beloved ſiſters: and you 
ſhould have been 'the firſt to have 
© found the fruits of the love I bear 
© you, had I not been afraid, that 
© prudence wonld have narrowed my 
© intentions, The moment I know 
© what 1 can do, I will do it; and 
© I requeſt you to largely: if 1 
© have ability, I will ex your 
© hopes. | 

My dear fifters,* continued he, 
and took one hand of each, I am 
* ſorry, for your ſpirits fake, that you 
© are left in my power, The beſt of 
omen was always afraid it would 
© be ſo. But the moment 1 can, I 
© will give you an abſolite.mdepend- 


rother's addreſs to them at 
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© ence on your brother, that your ac- 
tions and conduct may be all ybur 
© own. | 


. © «© Surely, Sir,” ſaid Caroline, (and 


they both wept) © we muſt think it the 
« higheſt felicity, that we are in the 
power of ſuch a brother, As to our 
© fpirits, Sit" as 

he would have faidmore, but could 
not; and Charlotte took it up where 
her ſiſter left off: Beft of brothers,” 
ſaid ſhe, © our pirit ſhall, as much 
« as Falte, (I can wiſwer for ben! 
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© be guided hereafter by yours. For- 
* give what you have feen amiſs in us. 
But we dere to depend upon our 
* good behaviour. We cannot, we 
© will not, be independent of you.” 

© We will tilk of theſe matters,” 
replied he, © when we can do more than 
* talk. I will aſk you, Caroline, 
© after your inclinations — and you, 
© Charlotte, after yours—in the ſame 


* hour that I know what I can do for. 


vou both, in the way of promoting 
© them. Enter, mean time, upon your 
© meaſures; reckon upon my beſt 
aſſiſtance; baniſh ſuſpenſe. One of 
my firſt pleaſures will be, to ſee you 
© both happily married. 

They did not ſay, when they re- 
lated this to me, that they threw 
themſelves at his fect, as to their bet - 
ter father, as well as brother: but 1 
fancy they did. 

He afterwards, at parting with Mrs. 
Oldham, ſaid, © I would be glad to 
© know, Madam, how you diſpoſe of 
« yourſelf; every unhappy — has 
a right to the good offices of thoſe 
who are leſs embarraſſed. When you 
are ſettled, pray let me know the 
manner: and if you acquaint me 
with the ſtate of your affairs, and 
what you propoſe to do for and with 
thoſe who are intitled to your firit 
© care, 1 confidence in me will not 
laced,” 

And pray, and pray, aſked I of 
the ladies, what ſaid Mrs. Oldham? 
How did ſhe behave upon this?“ 

Our Harriet is ſtrangely taken with 
„Mrs. Oldham's ſtory, ſaid Mis 
Grandiſon.— Why, ſhe wept plenti- 
« fully, you may be ſure. She claſped 
© her hands, and kneeled to pray to 
© God to bleſs him, and all that, 
She could not do otherwiſe,” 

See Lucy !—But am I, my grand- 
12 I, my aunt, to blame? 

s it inconſiſtent with the ſtricteſt vir- 
tue to be charmed with ſuch a ſtory? 
May not virtue itſelf pity the lapſed? — 
O yes, it may! I am ſure, you, and 
Sir Charles Grandiſon, will ſay it may. 
A while ago, I thought myſelf a poor 
creature, compared to theſe two la- 
dies: but now I believe I am as good 
as they in ſome things.—But they had 
not ſuch a admamma and aunt as 
I am bleſſed with; they loſt their ex- 
cellent mother while they were young; 
and their brother is but lately come 
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over; and his ſuperior excellence, like 
ſun-ſhine, breaking out on a ſudden, 
finds out, and brings to ſight, thoſe 
ſpots and freckles, that were hardly 
before diſcoverable. 

Sir Charles defred Mrs. Oldham 
would give in writing what ſhe pro- 
poſed to do for herſel? and for thoſe 
who were under ber care, She did, 
at her firſt opportunity. It was, That 
ſhe pur ofed going to London, for the 
ſake of the young people's education; 
of turning. into money what jewels, 
cloaths, and plate, ſhe ſhould think 
above her then ſituation in life; of 
living retired in a little genteel houſe ; 
and ſhe gave in an ne of her 
worth; to what amount the ladies 
knew not; but this they know, that 
their brother allows her an annuity, for. 
the ſake of her ſons by his father; and 
they doubt not but he will be {till 
kinder to them, when they are old 
enough to be put into the world. 

This the ladies think an encourage- 
ment to a guilty life, I will not dare 
to pronounce upon it, becauſe I may 


be thought partial to the generous man: 


but ſhould be glad of my uncle's opi- 
nion. This, however, may be ſaid, 
that Sir Charles Grandiſon has no vices 
of his own to cover by the extenſive- 
neſs of his charity and beneficence 
and if it be not goodneſs in him to do 
thus, it is greatneſs; and this, if it 
be not praiſe-worthy, is the firſt in- 
ſtance that I have known goodneſs and 
greatneſs of ſoul ſeparable. 

The brother and ſiſters went down, 
after this, to Grandi ſon Hall; and Sir, 
Charles had reaſon to be pleaſed with 
the good order in which he found every, 
thing there, | 


LETTER XXIII. 
MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 


12 next thing the ladies men- 
tioned was, Sir Charles's ma- 
nagement with the two ſtewards. | 
T will not aim at being very par- 
ticular in this part of the family- 
hiſtory. | : 
When Sir Charles found that his fa- 
ther had left the inſpection of each 
ſeward's account to the other, he en · 
tered into the examination of 


himſelf ; and though he allowed them 
z3 an 8 ſereral 


the whole 
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feveral diſputable and unproved charges, 
he brought them to acknowledge a 
much greater balance in his favour, 
than they had made themſelves debtors 
for. This was the uſe he made of 
detecting them, to his fifters,—-* You 
REI CITE 
4 {0 ule as ſome »ple ug 

8 N He had oy his eſtate; 
and I have reaſon to think that he 
a paid intereſt for his own mo- 


4 ney. ING FIRE - 

On his ſettling with Filmer, the 
treaty with Miſs Obrien came out. 
Mr. Filmer had, by ſurprize, brought 
that beautiful girl into Sir Charles's 

ence ; and he owned to his fiſters, 

t ſhe was a very lovely creature. 

Butwhen the mother and aunt found, 


that he only admired her as a man 
would a fine picture, they inſiſted that 


Sir Thomas had promi to marry 
Miſs Obrien privately ; and produced 
two of his fy * hers — — 
to give ground for ſuch an ex tion. 
Sir Charles was grieved, for the fake 
of his father's memory, at this tranſ- 
action; and much more on finding that 
the unhappy man went down to his 
ſeat in Eſſex, his head and heart full 
of this ſcheme, when he was ſtruck 
with his laſt illneſs, 83 
A meeting was propoſed by Filmer, 
between Sir Charles, the mother, the 
aunt, and himſelf, at the aunt's houſe 
in Pall Mall. Sir Charles was very 
deſirous to conceal his father's frailty 
from the world. He met them : but 
before he entered into diſcourſe, made 
it his requeſt to be allowed half an 
hour's converſation with Miſs Obrien 
by herſelf; at the ſame time, praiſing, 
were 1n 8, 
be able to make an impreſſion on the 
heart of ſo young and ſo lively a man; 
and complied. Under pretence of pre- 
ing her for ſo unexpected a viſit, 
er aunt gave her her cue: but, inſtead 
of her coptinatin him, he brought 
her to ſuch confeſſions, as ſufficiently 
let bim into the baſeneſs of hate views. 
He returned to company, the you 
woman in his hand. He repreſented 
to the mother the wickedneſs of the 


terms that ſhe fell into a fit. 
The aunt was terrified. The you 
creatum wept; and vowed that ſhe 
would be hace. at 


„ 


t ſhe would 


the had come over to act, an ſuch - 


regard: Lord N. calls dim the Ac 
young gentleman in England, . 4nd 
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Sir Charles told them, that if they 
would give him up his father's two 


letters, and make a ſolemn promiſe 


never to open their lips on the affair; 
and would procure for her an honeſt 
huſband, he would give her 10001. on 
the day of marriage; and, if ſhe made 
4 wife, would be farther kind to 
er. | 
Filmer was defirous to clear 
himſelf of having any hand in the 
blacker part of this plot. Sir Charles 
did not ſeem ſolicitous to dete& 
and e him: but left the whole 
upon his conſcience, And having 
made before ſeyeral objections to his 
account, which could not be ſo well 
obviated in England, he went over to 
Ireland with Filmer; and there very 
edily ſettled every thing to his own 
atis faction; and, ſiGnifing him moxe 
a than he deſerved, took upon 


himſelf the management of that eſtate, 


directing ſeveral obvious improvements 
to be made; which are likely to turn 
to great account. | ? 

On his return, he heard that Miſs 
Obrien was ill of the ſmall-pox, He 
was not, for her own ſake, ſorry for 
it. She ſuffered in her face, but fill 
was pretty and genteel: and ſhe is 
now the honeſt and happy wife of a 
tradeſman near Golden Square; who 
is very fond of her. Sir Charles gave 
with her the promiſed ſum, and 1001. 
more for wedding-cloaths. 

One part of her happineſs and her 
huſband's is, that her aunt, ſuppoſing 
ſhe had diſgraced herſelf by this match, 
never comes near her: and her mother 
is returned to Ireland to her huſband, 
greatly diſſatisfied with her daughter an 
the ſame account, 

While theſe matters were agitating, 
Sir Charles forgot not to enquire what 
ſteps had been taken with regard to the 
alliance propaſed between himſelf and 


Lady Frances N. 


He paid his firſt viſit to the father 
and brother of that lady. W rn 
All that the ſiſters know of the mat- 


ter, is, that the treaty Was, on this 


firſt viſit, entirely broken off. Their 
brother, however, ſpeaks of the lady, 
and of the whole ily, with great 
reſpect; The lady is -known:to eſteem 
him highly. 

ſpeak of every where with 


* 


Her father, her brother, 


—— — 
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ſo, Lucy, I believe he is. Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, Lord N. once faid, © knows 
© better by non-compliance, howto cre- 
ate friendſhips, than moſt men do by 
compliance. 

Lady L. and Mifs Grandiſon, who, 
as I have before intimated, favour 
another lady, once ſaid to him, that 
the earl and his ſon Lord N. were fo 
conſtantly ſpeaking in his praiſe, that 
they could not but think that it would 
at laſt be a match between him and 
Lady Frances. His anſwer was, The 
© lady is infinitely deſerving : but it 
cannot be. | | 

I am ready to wiſh, he would ſay, 
what can be, that we need not—Ah, 
Lucy! I know not what I would ſay: 
but ſo it will always be with filly girls, 
that diſtinguiſh not between the would 
and the ſhould; one of which, is your 
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LETTER XXIV. 


MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 
I Will proceed with the family-hiſ- 
tory. 

Sir Charles forgot not, on his ar- 
rival in England, to pay an early vifit 
to Lord W. his mother's brother, who 
was then at his houſe near Windſor. 

I have told you, that my lord had 
conceived a dilike to him; and that 
for no other reaſon than becauſe his 
father loved him. Lord W. was laid 
up with the gout when he came: but 
he was inſtantly admitted into his ſtate- 
ly preſence. T he firſt ſalutations, on 
one ſide, were reſpe&ful ; on the other, 
coldly civil. My lord often ſurveyed 
his kinſman from head to foot, as he 
ſat; as if he were loth to like him, I 
ſuppoſe; yet knew not how to help it. 
He found fault with Sir Thomas. Sir 
Charles told him, that it was a very 
ingrateful thing to him to hear his fa- 
ther ſpoken ſlightly of. He deſired 
his lordſhip to forbear reflections of 
that ſort. * My father, ſaid he, Is 
© no more. I defire not to be made a 
6 prey in any diſputes that may have 
happened between him and your lord- 
« ſhip. I come to attend you as a duty 
* which I owe to my mother's memory; 
© and I hope this may be done, with. 
_ - © out wounding that of my father,” 
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for his behaviour of the day 
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© You ſay well,” ſaid my lord; but 
I am afraid, kinſman, by your air 
and manner, and ſpeech too, that 
you want not your father's proud 


ſpirit,” | 
father for his ſpirit, 


© I revere 
my lord. It might not always be 
exerted as your lordſhip, and his 
other relations, might wiſh : but he 
had a manly one, As to myſelf, 1 
will help your lordſhip to my cha- 
rafter at once. I am, indeed, a very 
proud man, I cannot ſtoop to flat- 
ter, and leaſt of all men, the great 
* and the rich: finding it difficult to 
© reſtrain this fault, it is my whole 
* ſtudy to direct it to laudable ends; 
© and I hope, that I am too proud to 
do any thing unworthy of my fa- 
* ther's name, or of my mother's vir. 
tue.“ 

Why, Sir,“ (and looked at him 

again from head to foot) * your father 
never in his whole life ſaid ſo good a 
© thing.” 
* Your lordſhip knew not my father 
as he deſerved to be known. Where 
there are miſunderſtandings between 
two perſons, though relations, the 
character of either is not to be taken 
from the other. But, my lord, this 
is, as I ſaid before, a viſit of duty: 
I have nothing to aſk of your lord- 
* ſhip but your good opinion; and no 
© longer than Ideſerve it. 

My lord was diſpleaſed. © You h 
© nothing to aſk 7 me! — repeated he. 
Let me tell you, independent Sir, 
* that I like not your ſpeech. You 
© may leave me, if you pleaſe: and 
© when I want to ſee you again, I will 
© ſend for you." 

* Your ſervant, my lord. And let 
me ſay, that I will not again attend 
* you, till you do, But *avben you 
© do, the ſummons of my another's 
© brother ſhall be chearfully obeyed, 
© notwithſtanding this unkind treat- 
ment of Lord . 

The very next day, my lord, hear- 
ing he was ſtill at Windſor, viewing 
the curioſities of the place, ſent to him : 
he directly went. My lord expreſſed 
himſelf highly pleaſed with his readi- 
neſs to come, and apologized to him 
befors. 
He called him nephew; and ſwore, 
that he was juſt ſuch a young man as 
he had wiſhed to ſee.  '* Your mother 
© uſed to ſay,* proceeded he,- - that 

| you 
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22 could do what you would with 
© her, ſhould you even be unreaſon- 
able; and I beg of you to alk me no 
© favour — ys t 2 = me to 
grant, for I fear I ſhou dge it 
* after I had granted it; al. jw. in 
© queſtion, what no man is willing to 
s do, my own diſcretion,” 

He then aſked him about the, me- 
thods he intended to take with regard 
to his way of life. Sir Charles an- 
ſwered, that he was reſolved to diſpoſe 
of his racers, hunters, and dogs, as 
ſoon as he could; that he would take 
a ſurvey of the timber upon his eſtate, 

d ſell that which would be the worſe 
For ſtanding ; and doubted not but that 
a part of it in Hampſhire would turn 
to good account ; but that he would 
plant an oakling for every oak he cut 
down, for the ſake of 2 He 
was determined, he ſaid, to left the 
houſe in Eſſex; and even to fell the 
eſtate there, if it were neceſſary, to 
clear incumbrances; and to pay off 
the mortgage upon the Iriſh eſtate, 
which he had a notion was very im- 

yeable... | 

What did he propoſe to do for his 
fiſters ? wha were, he found, abſolute- 
ly in his power? of 

0 them, my lord, as ſoon as 
© I can, I have a good opinion of 
© Lord L. My elder ſiſter loves him, 
© I will, enquire what will make him 
© eaſy: and eaſy I will make him, on 
s his marriage with her, if it be in my 
© power. I will endeavour to make 
„the younger happy too. And when 
© theſe two points are ſettled, but not 
© before, becauſe 4 not deceive 
© the family with which I may engage, 
I will think of myſelf.” A 

Bravo brayo!* faid my lord ; 
and his eyes, that were brimtul ſome 
minutes before, then ran over. As 
I hope to be ſaved, I had a good 
1 mind to—to—to—" And there he 

opt. 1 

7 Loy aſk for your approbation, 

„or corretion, if wrong 


* my lor I 
8 My father has been very regardful of 


my intereſts, He knew my heart, or 
© he would perhaps have been more ſo- 


© licitous for his daughters. I don't 


find that my circumſtances will b. 
© very narrow: and if they are, IL will 
„live within compaſs, and even lay 
rr 


of my pride, in this reſpect: I cany 
not * under — — I will 
endeavour to be juſt; and then, if L 
can, I will be generous. That is 
another ſpecies of my pride. I told 
your lordſhip, that if I could not 
© conquer it, I would endeavour. ta 
© make it innocent at leaſt." by 

© Bravo! bravo! again cried my 
lord—And threw his arms about bis 
neck, and kiſſed his cheek, though he 
ſcreamed out at the ſame time, having 
hurt his gouty lente with the effort. 

And then, and then—' faid my 
lord, you will marry yourſelf; And 
if you marry with diſcretion, good 
Lord, what a great man will you 
© be!—And how I ſhall. love you! 
© Have you any, thoughts of marria 
© kinſman ?—Let me be conſulted in 
© your match—and—and—and—you 
© will vaſtly oblige me. Now I be. 
© lieve, I ſhall begin to think the name 
of Grandiſon has a very agreeable 
© ſound with it. What a fine thi 
© it is, for a young man to be able to 
clear up his mother's prudence ſo 
© many years after ſhe is gone, and 
© leflen his father's follies! Your fa. 
, ther did not uſe me well; and I muſt 
© be allowed ſometimes to ſpeak. my 
© mind of him.” 

© That, my lord, is 22 int 
on which your lordſhip and 
differ.“ 


rr 


Only one thing, my dear kinſman: 
if you ſell, give me the preference. 
Your father told me, that he would 
mortgage to any man upon God's 
earth ſooner than to me. I took that 
my heinouſly. B46) 

There was a miſunderſtanding be- 
tween you, my Jord, My father had 
a noble. ſpirit. He might think, 
that there would be a ſelfiſhneſs in 
the appearance, had he aſked of 12 


lordſhip. a favour. Little -ſpirite 
men ſometimes chuſe to be obli 
to relations, jn_ hopes that payment 
vill be leſs rigprouſly exacted, than 
© by a ſtranger * 
Ah, kinſman l kinſman ! — That's 
the white ſide of the buſineſs,* - 
© Indeed, my lord, that would be a 
© motive with, me to avoid troubling 
* your lordſhip in an exigence, were 
It to happen. For. miſtruſt will ariſe 
from poſſibilities of being ungratey 
112 wy. ful, 
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perhaps there is no room, 
ere the heart to be known, for the 
* ſuſpicion.” | 
© Well faid, however. You are 
© a young man that one need not be 
* afraid to be acquainted with. But 
hat would you do as a lender? 
* Would you think hardly of a man 
© that wanted to be obliged to you ? 
0 no !1—But in this caſe I would 
C be determined by pruderice. If my 
© friend regarded himſelf as the fi 
* perſon in the friendſhip ; me but as 
the ſecond, in cafes that might hurt 
my fortune, and diſable me from 
acting up to my ſpirit, to other 
© friends ; | Song then let him know, 
© that he thought as meanly of my 
underſtanding as of my juftice.*” 
Lord W. was delighted with his 
nephew's notions. He over and over 
propheſied, That he would be a great 
man. ; 
Sir Charles, with wonderful diſ- 
teh, executed thoſe deſigns, which 
e had told Lord W. he would carry 
Fat effect. And the ſale of the tim- 
er he cut down in Hampſhire, and 
Which lay convenient for water-car- 


| Triage, for the uſe of the government, 


1 him with a very conſiderable 
um. | 
I have mentioned, that Sir Charles, 
on his ſetting ont from Florence to 
Paris, to attend his father's leave for 
His coming to England, had left his 
ward, Miſs Jervois, at the former 
lace, in the protection of goo Dr. 
artlett. He ſoon ſent for them both 
over, and placed the young lady with 
2 diſcreet widow-gentlewoman, who 
had three prudent daughters; ſome- 
times indulging her with leave to viſi 
His filters, who are very fond of her, 
as you have heard, nd now let me 
add, that ſhe is an humble petitioner 
to me, to procure her the felicity, as 
me calls it, to be conſtantly reſident 
with Miſs Grandiſon, She will be 


Me ſays, the beſt girl in the world, if. 


The may be allowed this favour: and 
not one word of advice, either of her 
guardian, or of Miſs Grandiſon, or 
of Lady L. ſhall be loft upon her 
And befides, as good women, ' ſaid 
ſhe as Mrs. Lane and her daughters 

re, what protection can women 
© give me, were my unhappy mother 
to be troubleſome, and Ne to 


* hawe me, as the is L 

* threatening ?* n 
What a new world opens to me, 

my Lucy, from the — * ntanee I am 
rmitted to hold with this family 
od grant that your Harriet pay 

not too dearly for her knowledge 

She æανανd/, I beliere you think, were 


the to be entangled in a hopeleſs love. 


LETTER XXV. 
MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 


ORD L. came to town from 
Scotland within two or three 
months of Sir Charles's arrival in 
England. His firſt viſit was to the 
young baronet; who, on my lord's 
avowing his p ion for his ſiſter, and 
her acknowledging her eſteem for hi 
introduced him to her, and put tber 
hands together, holding them detween 
both his: With pleaſure,“ ſaid he, 
I join hands where hearts ſo worthy 
axe united. - Do me, my lord, t 
© honour, from this moment, to look 
* upoh me as your brother. 
© father, IT find, was a little em- 
© barraſſed in his affairs. He loved 
* his daughters, and'perhaps was loth 
that they ſhould early claim another 
be er yt but had he lived to make 
* himſelf eaſy, I have no doubt, but 
* he would have made them happy. 
© He has left that duty upon me—and 
© I will perform it.“ | | 
_ His filter was unable to ſpeak for 
joy. My lord's tears were ready to 


© My father, proceeded Sir Charles, 
in one of his letters to me, acquaint- 
ed me with the ſtate of your lord- 
© ſhip's affairs. Reckon upon my beſt 
© ſervices : promiſe, engage, under- 
„take. The brother, my ford, hopes 
„to make you ealy : the fiſter will 
make you happy.” oy: 
Miſs Charlotte was affected with 
this ſcene : and ſhe prayed, with her 
hands and eyes lifted up, that God 
Would make his power as large as his 

cart ; the whole world would then, 
the ſaid, be "benefited eſther by his 
bounty, or his example. 

Do you wonder now, my dear Mr. 
* that Mifs Grandiſon, Lady 
. and Lord L. Kid Bot bow to 


— 
TS» * . 


ednfain their gratitude, when this 
— cent - minded brother is ſpoken 
. © And has not my Charlotte,” ſaid 
he, 'turning towards her, and looking 
at Miſs Caroline, © ſome happy man, 
* that ſhe can diſtinguiſh by her love? 
ou are equally dear to me, m 
© ſiſters.-Make me your conſiden 
Charlotte. Your inclinations ſhall 
s be my choice.” 
Dear Miſs Grandiſon, why did 
you miſlead me by your boaſts of un · 
reſervedneſs ? What room was there 
for reſerves to ſuth a brother And 
= it is plain, you have not let him 
ow all your heart; and he ſeems to 
think ſo too; And now you are un- 
eaſy at a hint he has thrown out of 
that nature. | 
» Two months before the marriage, 
Sir Charles put into his fiſter's Randt 
paper ſealed up. Receive theſe, my 
Caroline, ſaid he, as from your 
* father's bounty, in liance with 
* what your mother would havewiſhed, 
had we been bleſſed with her life. 
When you oblige Lord L. with one 
4 hand; make him, witk the other, 


this preſent : and intitle yourſelf to 
f all:the gratitude, with which I know 
# his worthy heart will overflow, on 


both vecafions. I have done but my 
duty. I have ormed only ah 
* article of the will, which I have 
f made in my mind for my father, 
as time was not lent to make one 
for himſelf.* - | 

He ſaluted her, and withdrew, be- 
Fore the broke the ſeal: and when ſhe 
did; the found in jt Bank- notes for 
20,0061. 

- She threw herſelf into a chair, and 
Was unable for Tome time to ſtir ; but 
covering herſelf, hurried out to find 
brother. She was told, he was 
in her ſiſter's apartment. She found 


bir Charles 
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« family circumſtances, had life been 
© lent him to ſettle his affairs, and 
«© make a will. | I have an entire con- 
% fidence in the diſcretion of my 
% Charlotte: And have by the in- 
© tloſed deed, eſtabliſned for her, 
% beyond the power of revocation, 
„% that mdependency as to fortune 
„to which, from my father's death, 
«© think her intitled. And for this, 
% having ated but as an executor, I 
© claim no merit, but that of havi 

% fulfilled the ſuppoſed will of either 
* of our parents, as either ſurvive@ 
© the other. F 17 2 in 
40 r te heart, their memory. 
— that when you m 
you eh the name of Grandiſon. 
„Vet, with all my pride, what is 
© name Let the man be y of 
*. you: and be he who he will that 
1% you intitle to your vows, I will em« 
i« brace hich as the brother of your 
% ect ina b 
| „ CHARLES GRANDISON.” 


eee eee 


he had given her ſiſter, and to carry 
intereſt. | 
The two ſiſters congratulated, and 
wept over each other, as if diſtreſſed. 
To be ſure, they were diſtreſſed. _ 
Caroline found out her brother: but 
when ſhe approached him, could not 
utter one word of what ſhe had medi». 
tated to-ſay : but, dropping down on 
one knee, bleſſed him, as the owned, 
in heart, both for Lord L. and her- 
{elf ; but could only expreſs her gra- 
titude by her lifted-up hands and e 
Juſt as he had raiſed and ſeated Co 
entered to them the equally grateful 
Charlotte. He placed her next her 
ſiſter, and Going a chair for himſelf, 


taking a hand of each, he thus ad- 
drefſed himſelf to them: 
: * My deareſt ſiſters, are foo 


«* ſenſible of theſe but due inſtances of 
my brotherly love. It has pleaſed 
© God to take from us our father and 
mother. We are more than brother 
© and ſiſters; and muſt fupply to each 
other the — — Look 
upon me only as executor of a wi 
that ought to have — — 
« perhaps would, had time been gi 

3 My circumſtances are greater than I 
expected ; greater, I fay, than 
« my father thought they would — 
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* Leſs than I have done, could not be 
* done, by a brother who had porvey to 
© do this. You don't know how much 
© you will oblige me, if you never ſay 
one word more on this fubjet. You 
* will att with leſs dignity than be- 


comes my ſiſters, if you look upon 


* what I have done in any other light 
s than as your due. | 

O my aunt! be fo good, as to let 
the ſervants prepare my apartment at 
Selby-houſe. There is no living with. 
in the blazing glory of this man ! But, 
for one's comfort, he ſeems to have 
one fault; and he owns it—And yet, 
does not acknowledgment annihilate 
that fault !—O no! for he thinks not 
of correctiag it. This fault is pride. 
Do you mind what a ſtreſs he lays 
now and then on the family name? 
and, as above, Dignity,* ſays he, 
© that becomes my. er Proud 
mortal — 0 my Lucy | he if proud; 
too proud, I doubt, as well as ioo con- 
ſiderable in his fortunes What would 
I fay ?—Yet, I know who would fudy 
to make him the happieſt of men—Spare 
me, ſpare me here, my uncle—Or 
rather, ſkip over this paſſage, Lucy, 

Sir Charles, at the end of eight 
months from his father's death, gave 
Caroline, with his own hand, to Lord 
L. | 

Charlotte has two humble-ſervants, 
Lord G. and Sir Walter Watkyns, 
as you have ſeen in my former letters; 
but likes not either of them. 

Lord L. carried his lady down to 
Scotland, where ſhe was greatly ad- 
mired and careſſed by all his relations. 
How happy for you Harriet was their 
critically-propoſed return, which car- 
ried down Sir Charles and Miſs 
Charlotte to prepare every thing at 
Colnebrook for their reception 

Sir Charles accompanied my Lord 
and Lady L. as far on the way to 
Scotland as York ; where he made a 
viſit to Mrs. Eleanor Grandiſon, his 
father's maiden ſiſter, who reſides 
there. She, having heard of his good- 
neſs to his fiſters, and to every-body 
elſe with whom he had concerns, 
longed to ſee him; and on this occa- 
ſion rejoiced in the opportunity he gave 
her to congratulate, to bleſs, ap- 
plaud, her nephew. | 

What multitudes of things have I 
farther to tell you, relating to this 
ffrange man Let me call him names. 


T enquired after the hiſtory of the 
good Dr. Bartlett: but the ladies ſaid, 
as they knew not the whole of it, th 
would refer me to the doctor himſelf, 
They knew however enough, they 
ſaid, to reverence him as one of the 
moſt worthy and moſt pious of men, 
They believed, that he knew alPthe 
ſecrets of their brother's heart. 

Strange, methinks, that theſe ſecrets 
lie ſo deep ! Yet there does not ſeem 
any thing fo very forbidding, either 
in Sir Charles or the doctor, but that 
one might aſk them = few innocent 
queſtions. And yet I did not uſe to 
be ſo very curious neither. Why 
ſhould I be more ſo than his ſiſters ?— 
Yet ns coming ſtrangers into a 
family of extraordinary merit, are apt, 
I believe, to be more inquiſitive about 
the affairs and particularities of that 
family, than thoſe who make a part 
of it: and when they have no other 
motive for their curioſity, than a deſire 
to applaud and imitate, I ſee not any 

t harm in it. . 

I was alſo very anxious to know, 
what, at ſo early an age, (for Sir 
Charles was not then eighteen) were 
the faults he found with the governor 
appointed for him. It ſeems, the man 
was not only profligate himſelf, but, 
in order to keep himſelf in countenance, 
laid ſnares for the young gentleman's 
virtue; which, however, he had the 
happineſs to eſcape, though at an age 
in which youth is generally unguarded. 
This man was alſo contentious, quar- 
relſome, and a drinker; and yet (as 
Sir Charles at the time acknowledge 
to his ſiſters) it had ſo very indifferent 
an 7 for a young man to 
find fault with his governor, that, as 
well for the ce-ſake, as for 
the man's, he was very loth to com- 

lain, till he became inſupportable. 
It was mentioned, as it ought, greatly 
to the honour of the young gentleman's 
frankneſs and magnanimity, that when, 
at laſt, he found himſelf obliged. to 


complain of this wicked man to his 


father, he gave him a copy of the let- 
ter he wrote, as ſoon as he ſent it 
away. © You may make, Sir, ſaid 
he, © what uſe you pleaſe of the ſtep 
© T have taken. You ſee my chargy- 
* I have not aggrayated it. Only let 
© me caution you, that, as I have not 
. —— by my own miſcondudt 
+ any advantage det me, yOu, Ir 


SIR CHARLES 


make a ſtill worſe figure in my re- 
© ply, if you give me occaſion to juſtify 
my charge, My father loves his 
* ſon. I muff be his fon. An alter- 
* cation cannot end in your favour.” - 
But on enquiry into the behaviour 
of this bad man, (who might have 
tairſted the morals of one of the fineſt 
youths on earth) which the ſon be- 
fought the father to make, before he 
aid any regard to his complaints, Sir 
homas diſmiſſed him, and made a 
compliment to his ſon, that he ſhould 
have no other governor for the future, 
than his own diſcretion®, «, - 
Miſs Jervois's hiſtory is briefly this: 
She had one of the beſt of father's : 
Her mother is one of the worſt of 
women. A termagant, a ſwearer, a 
drinker, unchaſte—Poor Mr. Jervois ! 
I have told you, that he (a meek 
man) was obliged to abandon his 
country, to avoid her, Yet ſhe wants 
to have her daughter under her tuition 
— Terrible I—Sir Charles has had 
trouble with her. He expects to have 
more—Poor Miſs Jervois ! 
- Miſs Emily's fortune is great. 
The ladies ſay, not leſs than 50,0001. 
Her father was an Italian and Turkey 
merchant; and Sir Charles, by his 
management, has augmented it to that 
ſum, by the recovery of ſome thou- 
ſands of pounds, which Mr. Jervois 


had thought deſperate, 
- 51 


And thus have I brought down, as 
briefly as I was able, though writing 
almoſt night and day, (and greatly in- 
dulged in the latter by the ladies, who 
ſaw my heart was in the taſk) the 
hiſtory of this family, to the time when 
I had the happineſs (by means, how- 
ever, moſt ſhockingly undeſirable) to 
be firſt acquainted with it. 

And now a word or two to preſent 
ſituations. | 
Sir Charles is not yet come down, 
Lucy. And: this is Monday'!—Very 
well !-—He made excuſes by his couſin 
Grandiſon, who came down with my 
couſin Reeves on Sunday morning; 
and both went up together yeſterday— 
Vaſtly buſy, no doubt I—He will be 

to-morrow, I think,” he ſays. 
His excuſes were to his liſters and Lord 
IL. I am glad he did not give himſelf 


* See farther, Letter XVI.. 
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the importance with your Harriet, to 
make any to her on his abſence. + 

Miſs Grandiſon complains, that I 
open not my heart to her, She wants, 
ſhe ſays, to open hers to me; but as 
ſhe has intricacies that I cannot have, 
ſhe ſays I muſt begin: ſhe knows not 
bow, ſhe pretends. What her ſecrets 
may be, I preſume not to gueſs : but 
ſurely, I cannot tell a ſiſter, who, with 
ber ſiſter, favours another woman, that 
I have a regard for her brother; and 
that before I can be ſure he has any for 
me 


She will play mea trick, ſhe juſt now 
told me, if I will not let her know who 
the happy man in Northamptonſhire is, 
whom I prefer to all others. That 
there is ſuch a one ſomewhere, ſhe ſays, 
ſhe has no doubt: and if ſhe find it out 
before I tell her, ſhe wn give — UT) 

ter, ſpeaking in the military ez 
which — ſhe is apt to Jo. La- 
dy L. ſmiles, and eyes me with great 
attention, when her ſiſter is raillying 
me, as if ſhe, alſo, wanted to find out 
ſome reaſon for my refuſing Lord D. 
I told them an hour ago, that I am 
beſet with their eyes, and Lord L.'s 
for Lady L. keeps no one ſecret of her 
heart, nor, I believe, any body's elſe 
that ſhe is miſtreſs of, from her lord. 
Him, I think, of all the men I know, 
(my uncle not excepted) I could ſoon- 
eſt entruſt with a ſecret, But have I, 
Lucy, any to reveal? It is, I hope, a 
ſecret to myſelf, that never will be un- 


folded, even to myſelf, that I love a 


man, who has not made profeſſions of 
love to me. As to Sir Charles Gran. 
diſon—But have done, Harriet! Thou 
haſt named a man, that will lead thee— 
Whither will it lead me? | 
More than I am at preſent my own, 
I am, and will be ever, my dear Lucy, 
your affectionate 
K HARRIET BYRON, 


LETTER XXVL. 


M158 BYRON, in CONTINUATION. 
; | | a | MeNDAY, jug flo 19. 
Will now tell you, who the lady is 

to whom the two liſters have given 
their intereſt. n 


It 
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It is Lady Anne 8. the only daugh- 
ter of the Earl of 8. A vaſt fortune, 
it ſeems, independent of her father; 
and yet certain of a very great one from 
him. She is to be here this very after- 
noon, on a viſit to the two ladies. 
With all my heart. I hope ſhe is a 
very agreeable lady. I hope the has a 
capacious mind. I hope l don't know 
what to hope.—And why? Becaufe I 
find myſelf out to be a ſelfiſh wretch, 
and don't wiſh her to be ſo fine and fo 

a woman, as I /ayI do. Is love, 
if I muft own love, a narrower of the 
heart? —I don't know whether, while 
it is in ſuſpenſe, and is only on one 
fide, it be not the parent of jealouſy, 
envy, diſſimulation; making the -_ 
ſon pretend generoſity, diſintere 
neſs, and I cannot tell What; but ſe- 
cretly wiſhing, that her rival may not 
be ſo worthy, fo lovely, as the pretends 
to wiſh her to be.— Ah! Lucy, were 
one ſure, one could afford to be gene- 
rFous: one might then look down with 
pity upon a rival, inſtead of being mor- 
tified with apprehenſions of being look- 
ed down upon. 

But I will be = to the education 
given me, and the examples ſet me. 
Whatever I ſhall be able to do or to 
with, while I am in fuſpenſe when 
any happy woman becomes the wife of 
Sir Charles Grandiſon, I will revere 
her; and wiſh her, for his ſake as well 
as her own, all the felicities that this 
world can afford; and if I cannot do 
this from my heart, I will difown that 


heart. 
upon Mr. Gran- 


The two ladies ſet 
diſon on Sunday, to get out of him the 
buſineſs that carried Sir Charles ſo often 
of late to Canterbury. But though he 
owned, that he was not enjomed ſeere- 
ſy, he affected to amuſe them, and 

ngely to romance; hinting to them 
a ſtory of a fine woman in love with 


bim, and he with ber; yet neither of 


them thinking of marriage: Mr. Gran- 
diſon valued not truth, nor ſcrupled 
ſolemn words, though ludicrouſly ut- 
tered, to make the moſt improbable 
{tuff perplexing and teazing ; and then 
the wretch laughed immoderately at 
the ſuſpenſe he ſuppoſed he had cauſed. 

What witleſs creatures, what mere 
nothings, are theſe beaux, fine fellows, 
and laughers, of men Ho filly muſt 


hey think us women !-—+Andhow filly 
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indeed art ſuch of us, as can kee it 


3 at our own expence, their 
n 1 
e was left alone with me for half 
an hour laſt night; and, in a very ſe. 
rious manner, beſought me to receive 
his addreſſes. I was tly diſpleaſed 
with the two ſiſters; for 1 —— they 
intended to give him this opportuni- 
ty, by their manner of withdrawing. 
© Surely,* thought I, I am not fun 
£ fo low in the eyes of the ladies © 
© ſuch a family as this, as to bethought 
* by them a fit wife to the only worth. 
© leſs perſon-in it, becauſe I have not 
* the — of Lady Anne 8. Iwill 
hear, thought I, What Miſs Gran- 
* diſon ſays to this; and, although I 
had made excuſes to my couſin 
© Reeves's, at their requeſt; for ſtay- 
ing here longer than I had intended, 
I will get away to town as faſt as I 
can. Proud as they are of the name 
© of Grandiſon, thought I, the name 
* only won't do with Harriet Byron, 
I am as proud as they.“ 

I faid- nothing of my reſentment: 
but told both ladies, the moment I ſaw 
them, of Mr. Grandiſon's declaration. 
They expreſſed themſelves highly dif. 
pleated with him for it; and faid, they 
would talk to him. Miſs Grandiſon 
ſaid ſhe wondered at his preſumption. 
His fartune was indeed very conſide- 
rable, ſhe ſaid, - notwithſtanding the 
extra ce of his youth: but it was 


a hi of confidence, in a man 
of {ny free principles, to think him- 


ſelf intitled to countenance from in 
Hort, from ſuch a lady, as your Har- 
riet, Lucy; Whatever you may think 
of her in theſe days of her humiliation, 

She added the goodneſs of my heart 
to ber compliment. I hope it is not a 
hay one. Then — that I told them 
0 thoughts of going to town on 
the" corel : and . way ladies in- 
ſtantly went to their couſin, and talked 
to him ip ſuch a manner, that he pro- 
miſed, if no more notice were taken of 
the matter, never again to give ocoaſion 


for them to reprimand him on this ſub- 
je&. He indeed, he owned, no 
very flrong aſpirations after matrimo- 


ny; and balanced about it a good 
while, before he could allow himſelf 
to declare his paſſion fo ſeriouſly: but 
only, as it was probable, that he might 
at one time br other enter the pale, he 

thought 


Chonght he never in his life ſaw a wo- 
man with whom he could be ſo happy 
8 by this addreſt 
ut you ſee, Lucy, by this $ 
of Mr. Grandifon? that nothing is 
thought of .in the family of another 
nature. What makes me a little more 
affected than otherwiſe I believe 1 
ſhould be, is, that all you, my dear 
friends; are ſo much in love with this 
really great, becauſe good man. It is 
a very happy circumſtance for a young 
woman, to look forward to a change 
of fe. Me « man, of — 2 
every one relations hi ap- 
proves. But what can't be, — . "I 
ſhall ſee what merit Lady Anne has 
bye and 
my dear, were I the firſt princeſs on 
earth, I would have no other man, if 
I might have him. And ſo I ſay, that 
am but poor Harriet Byron. By this 
time Lady D. will have taken ſuch 
meaſures, I hope, as will not diſturb 
me in my reſolution. It is fixed, my 
dear, I cannot help it. I muff not, 
I ought not, I therefore will not, give 
my band, whatever has paſſed between 
that lady and my aunt, . to any man 
living, and leave a preference in my 
beart againſt that man. Gratitude, 
Juſtice, virtue, decency, all forbid it. 
And yet, as I ſee no hope, nor trace 
for hope, 1 have n to attempt the 
conqueſt of my bopeleſi—W hat ſhall I 
call it? Pan ?—Well, if T muff call 
it ſo, I muſt, A * child in love matters,” 
if I did not, would © find me out, you 
know, Nor will I, er hopeleſs, 
be aſhamed of owning it, if I can help 
jt. Is not reaſon, is not purity, is not 


delicacy, with me? Is it per/on that T- 


if I am in love? 
No: it is virtue, it is goodneſs, it is 
generolity, it is true politeneſs, that I 
am captivated by; all centered in this 
one man. at then have I to 
be athamed of ?=And yet I am a little 
aſhamed now and then, for all that. 
After all, that love, which is founded 
on fancy, or exterior advantages, is a 
love, I ſhould think, that may, and 
oftentimes ought to be overcome: but 
that which is founded on interior worth ; 
that blazes out when charity, benefi- 
cence, piety, fortitude, are bgnally ex- 
erted by the object beloved; how can 
ſuch a love as that be reſtrais d, damp- 


ed, ſupprefſed > How can it, without 
damping every ſpark of generous good- 


am in love with, 


bye. But if fortune—Indeed, 


neſs, in what my partial dmamma 
calls a Fellowes — EAnirigg and 
longing to promote and ſhare in ſuch 
glorious philan 4 vw 
Philanthropy!—Y es, my uncle: why 
ſhould women, in compliance with the 
ce of narrow-minded men, for · 

r to uſe words that ſome ſeem to 
think above them, when'no other fingle 
word will equally expreſs their ſenſe ? 
It will be ſaid, * need not write. 
Well, then; don't let them read: and 
it a little farther, and they may 

be forbidden to . Andevery ny 


man will then be a Grand Sigmor, 
have his mute attendant. - , © | 
But won't think my heart a little 


at eaſe, that I can thus trifle ? I'would 
fain have it be at eaſe; and that makes 
me give way to any chearful idea that 
riſes to my mind. | 

The ladies here have made me read 
to them ſeveral paſſages out of my let- 
ters to you before I ſend them. wy 
are more generous than I think I wi 
them to be, in allowing me to ſkip and 

ſs over ſentences and 'paragraphs as 

pleaſe; for is not this allowing that 
I have ſomething to write, or have 
written ' ſomething, that they think I 
ought to keep from their knowledge ; 
and which they do not defire to know ? 
With all my heart, I will not be 
mean, Lucy. & 124.2 thy 


* * ' 

WELL, Lucy, Lady Anne has been 
here, and is gone. She is an agreeable 
woman, I can't ſay but ſhe is v 
reeable. And were ſhe actually Lady 
randiſon, I think I could reſpe& her. 
I think'T could,—But O, my dear 
friends, what a happy creature was I, 
before I came to London! n 
There was a good deal of diſcourſe 
about Sir Charles. She owned, that 
ſhe thought him the handfomeſt man 
the ever ſaw in ber life. She was in 
love with his great character, ſhe ſaid. 
She could go no-where, but he was the 
ſubject. She had heard of the affair 
between him and Sir H ve; and 
made me a hundred compliments on the 
occaſion; and ſaid, That her having 
heard that I was at Colnebrook, was 
2 inducement to her to make this 

It ſeems, ſhe told Miſs Grandiſon, 
that ſhe thought me the ieſt crea - 
ture the ever beheld — Creature," was 


ber word, We are all "tis 
K K irue : 
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true: but I think I never was more 
diſpleaſed ; with the ſound of the word 
creature, than 4 was from Lady Anne. 

| ln 6 —* ' 
.. My-aunt's letter relating to what 

aſſed between her and Lady D. is juſt 

rought me. $37 01 1 
And ſo Lady D. was greatly cha- 
grined -I am ſorry for it. But, my 
2 aunt, you ſay, that ſhe is not 
difpleaſed with me in the main, and 
commends my ſincerity. That, I 
hope, is but doing me juſtice. I am 
very glad to find, that ſhe knew not 
how to get over my prepoſſeſſion in fa- 
vour of another man. It was worthy 
of herſelf, and of my Lord D.'s cha- 
rafter. I ſhall always reſpect her. I 
hope this affair is quite over. 

y grandmamma regrets the un- 
certainty I am in: but did ſhe not ſay 
herſelf, that Sir Charles Grandiſon was 
too conſiderable in his fortune; in his 
merit? 'That we were but as the private, 
he the publick, in this particular? 
What room is there then for regret.? 
Why is the word uncertainty uſed? 
We may be certain—And there's an 
end of it. His ſiſters can railly me; 
Some happy man in Northampton- 
© ſhire!'—-As much as to ſay, * You 
© muſt not think of our brother.” 
* Lady Anne S. has a yaſt fortune,” 
Is not that ſaying, What hope 
* can you have, Harriet Byron? — 
Well, I don't care: this life is E a 
paſſage, a ſhort and à dark paſſage, 
to a better: and let one joſtle, and 
another elbow ; another puſh me, be- 
cauſe they know the weakeſt muſt 
give way, yet I will endeayour ſtea- 

ily to purſue my. courſe, till I get 
2 it, and into broad and open 

ay. 4 1 
One word 2 more on this ſub- 
ject.— There is but one man in the 
world, whom I can honeſtly marry, 
my mind continuing what it is. His 
I cannot _— to be: I muſt then 
of neceſſi a ſingle woman as long 
as I live. Well! And where is the 
2 evil of that? Shall I not have 
eſs cares, leſs anxieties? — I Hall. 
Aud let me beg of my dear friends, 
that none of you will ever again men- 
tien marriage to your. -— 
2 | HARRIET BYRON. 


oo 
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LETTER XXVII. 
MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 


| TUESDAY, MARCH 14. 
IR Charles is come at laſt! He 
came time enough to breakfaſt, and 
with him the good Dr. Bartlett. My 
philoſophy, I doubt, is gone again, 
uite gone; for one while at leaſt. I 
muſt take l and that very 
ſoon; ar Selby Hou. 

Every word that paſſes now, ſeems 
to me worth repeating. There is no 
deſeribing how. the preſence of this 
man animates every one in company. 
But take only part of what paſſed. 

We were, in hopes, Sir Charles, 
ſaid Lord L. © that we ſhould have had 
* the pleaſure of ſeeing you before 
© now,” 

* My heart was with you, my lord: 
© and,” (taking my hand; for he fat 
next me, and bowmg) * the more ar- 
« dently, I muſt on, for the pleaſure 
I ſhould have ſhared with you all, 
© in » company of this your lovely 
4 e * 

© What buſineſs had he to take my 
hand? But indeed the character of 
brother might warrant the 12 gt | 

I was engaged moſt. part of laſt 
© week in a very melancholy attend- 
© ance, as Mr. Grandifon could have 
informed you. 

But not a word of the matter, 
ſaid Mr. Grandiſon, did I tell the la- 
* dies;z* looking at his two couſins, 
J amuſed them, as they love to do 
© all mankind, when they have 4 

The ladies, I hope, couſin will 
« puniſh you for this reflection. 

© I came not to town till Saturday,” 
proceeded Sir Charles; © and found a 
© billet from Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, 
«* inviting himſelf, Mr. Merceda, Mr. 
* Bagenhall, and Mr. Jordan, to paſs 

the Sunday evening with me at St. 
James's Square. The company was 
not ſuitable to the day, nor the 2 
to the purpoſed meeting. I made 
my excuſes, and deſired them to fa- 
vour me at breakfaſt on Monday 
morning. They came. And when 
we were * 5 A with 
one angther, I propoſed, and was 
ſe f fra © ſeconded 
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t ſeconded by Mr, Jordan, that we 
* would make a viſit—You will hardly 
gueſs to whom, Miſs Byron It was 
* tothe widowAvyberry at Paddingvori. 8 
I ſtarted and even trembled. What 

I ſuffered there was all in my mind. 
15 2 —— then to tell me, that 
he had, though not without ſome dif- 
fieulty on Sir Hargrave's part, actually 
engaged him to draw upon his banker 
for the 100 Il. he had promiſed Wilſon ; 
Mr. Merceda, on his banker for gol. 
and he himſelf generouſly added gol. 
more; and, giving, as he” ſaid; the 
air of à frohck to the performance 
of a promiſe, they all of them went to 
Paddington. There ſatisfying them- 
ſelves of the girl's love for Wilton, 
and of the widow's opinion of Wilſon's 
good intentions by the girl; they let 
them know, that the ſum of 200l, was 
oſited in Sir Charles's hands to be 
paid on the day of marriage, as à por- 
tion for the young woman; and bid 
—— as ſoon as they thought 


fit. Neither Wilſon nor the widdw's - 
ſon was there. The widow and her 


daughters were overjoyed at this un- 
expected news. nA 
They afterwards ſhewed Sir Charles, 
it ſeems, every ſcene of my diſtreſs 
and told him, and the gentlemen, al 
but Sir Hargrave (who had not pa- 
tience to hear it, and went mto another 


mit him into a A I with her, 
now that he ſhall have Srmething to 
carry into the ſtock ; for ſhe loves his 
wife elect; and the ſaving both of 
body and ſoul will be owing, he de- 
clared (with tranſport- that left him 
ſpeechleſs) to Sir les Grandiſon. 
Every body was delighted with the 
relation he gave. Dear Sir Charles, 
ſaid Mr. Grandiſon, / let me be allow- 
0 * —— the Roman — 
0 rine rerogation; 
© me” expreſs — hope, that I your 
© kinſman may be the better for your 
good works. If all you do, is but 
necꝛeſſary, the Lord have mercy upon 
© me £944.70 (tn 36 a wy 
Miſs Grandiſon ſaidj if I had writ- 
ten to my friends the account of what 
I ſuffered from the vile attempt of- Sir 


* Hargrave, \ as" ſhe” doubted not but I 


had, Lady L. as well as herſelf, would 


take it for à particular mark of my 
confidence, if they might be allowed 
| to peruſe it. 1 IO | * 

© When F am favoured,* replied I, 


© with the return of my letters, I will 
very chearfully communicate to you, 


my dear ladies, my relation of this 


© ſhockidg affair,” 4 ol 3 

They all expreſſed a pleaſure in my 
frankneſs. 5 Charles ſaid, he ad- 
mired me beyond expreſſion, for that 
noble criterion of innocence and good- 


room) my whole ſad ſtory. Sir Charles nes. 

was pleaſed to ſay, that he was ſo There, Lucy! © - ©» 
much affected with it, that he had I think there is nothing in that part, 
ſome little difficulty, on joining Sir but what they may ſee, | | 


H ve, to be as civil to him as he 
was before he heard the relation. 
To one condition, it ſeems, the gen- 
tlemen inſiſted Sir Charles ſhould con- 
ſent, as an inducement for them to com- 
'ply with his propoſal. It was, that 
bi Charles ſhould dine with Sir Har- 
| ve and the company at his houſe on 
the Foreſt; ſome one day in the next 
week, of which they would give him 
notice. They all inſiſted upon it; and 


Sir Charles {aid, he came the more nelanche 
replied he. Vou muſt not be ſur- 


readily into the propofal; as they de- 
clared it would be the laſt time 7 


mould ſee him for at leaſt 4twelvemonth- 
to come; they being determined to 


roſeeute their intended tour. 


- Wilſon and young Awberry waited 
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' ance fo many 


LETTER XXVIII. 


7 


rn two'fiters and Lord L. were 


then ſolieitous to know what was 
the occaſion, which he called melan- 
choly, that had engaged his attend - 
at Canterbury. 
© Itis/rtallyw melancholy occaſion, - 


* prized, m lord nor you, my ſiſters 
© if you ſee me in mourning in a few 


© days. His ſiſters ſtarted. And ſo 


truly, muſt I. But I am his thlrd 


Ft 
* 
i 


ſiſter, pou know. He ſeemed in haſte 
on Sir Chattes the ſame evening. The to explain himſelf, Jeſt he ſnould keep 
marriage is to be celebrated in à few us inpainful ſuſpenie. My journty- 
day. Wilſon ſays; that his widow - ings to! Canterbury have been occa- 
ſiſter in Smithfield, will, he is fare}, ad- ſiohed by the melancholy neceſſity of 
ah mer 0361883 1 d : C9! Lins 23 39 KU EELIENS; 'vifiting 
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viſiting a ſick friend, who is now no 

more. TILE 
« You had all ſuch an opinion, ſaid 


Mr. Grandiſon, * that I could keep no 


* ſecret, that au 
NK 

iſs Grandiſon, * to thin 
« but the truth. 9 ooo — 
had better have been filent at this 


time — ls there a neceſſity, brother, 


for us to go into mourning ?* ö 
There is not. I had a true value 


for the departed. But cuſtom will 


© oblige me to mourn outwardly, as 


an executor _ And I have given 
and other neceſ- 


© orders about 


0 ö 1 * 
Did we know the deceaſed gen- 
© tleman, brother?” [ſaid Lady L. 
No. His name was Danby. He 


« was an eminent merchant ; an Eng- 


liſhman; but, from his youth, ſet- 
* tled in France. He had for months 
been in a languiſhing ſtate of health; 

and at laſt, finding his recovery deſ- 
perate, was deſirous to die in his 
native country. He landed at Dover 
about two months but his ma- 


obliged to ſtop at Canterbury in his 
way to town; and re at lait yield- 
ed to the common deſtiny, The 
body was brought dd town as this 
night. I have ordered it to an un- 
dertaker's. I muſt lock myſelf up 
for a day or two, when I go to town. 
His concerns are but, he told 
me, not intricate. He deſired, that 
his will might not be opened till after 
his interment; and that that might 
be private, He has two nephews 
and a niece, I would have had him 
join them in the truſt with me: but 

e refuſed to do ſo. An attempt 
once had been made upon his life, 
by villains ſet at work by a wicked 
brother, father of thoſe nephews, and 
that 2 of which thay were in- 
nocent: are worthy youn 

le. I bad the — ts ive his 
lite; but had no merit in it; for m 
own ſafe 1 


Noce an en Saalp ooo a« a 0a 6a,c = ce 


was involved in his. 


4 ful ND 1g 1 


But, my good brother,” ſaid Miſy 


Grandiſon, were you not a little re 
- © ſerved on this occaſion? You went 
. © and. returned, and went and re- 


lady ſo greatly increaſed, that he was 


turned, to Canterbury, and never. 
0 


laid one word to us of the call you 


a. ia. de a * 


© my liſters with ev 
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+ had to. e thicker... For ot, 
© I thou of ere wes a hay ie oak; | 
- © I do aflure you.” 


My reſerve, as you call it, Char- 
© lotte, was rather accidental, than 
* deſigned; and yet I do now and then 
treat your le curioſity as ma- 
riners are ſaid to do a whale ; I throw 
out a tub to divert it. But this was 
too melancholy an occaſion to be 
rted with. I was affected by it. 
the gentleman lived to come 

to town, you would all have been 
acquainted with him, I love to com- 
municate pleaſure, but not < ye; 
when, eſpecially, no can 
be anſwered by the communication. 
I go to different places, and return, 
and hardly think it worth troubling 
| movement. 


© Had I thought you had any curioſity 


about my little journeyings to Can- 


© terbury, you ſhould have had it an- 
C —. And yet I know my ſiſter 
Charlotte loves to puzzle, and find 
© out ſecrets where none are intended.” 

She bluſhed; and ſo did IJ. Your 
© ſervant, Sir!* was all ſhe ſaid. 

© But, Charlotte, proceeded he, 
C 6 thought it was a that I vi- 
* ſited i you know not your brother.,— 
I never will keep a ſecret of that na - 
ture from you, my loxgd—nor 
from you, my fiſters—when I find 
6 myſelf either encouraged or inclined 
to make a ſecond viſit. It is for your 
« ſex, Charlotte, to be very chary of 
* ſach ſecrets; and reaſon good, if 
* you have any doubt, either of the 
man's worthineſs, or of your own 
* conſequence with him. 

He looked very earneſtly at her, but 


ſmiled. 


* So, my, brother! I thank you.” 
humorouſly rubbing one fide of her 
face; (though ſhe needed not to do ſo, 
to make both cheeks glow) * this is 
© another box on the ſame ear. I have 
been uneaſy, I can tell you, Sir, at 
a hint you threw out you laſt 
went to Canterbury, as if I kept 


from you ſomething that it hehoved 


* 


Dam afraid he has been too grate- 


6 a 

you to know. Now, pray, Sir, will 
« you be-pleaſed to explain yourſelf? : 
And, ſince you put it ſoftrongly to 


me, Charlotte, let me aſk you, have 


+ you end ond ot of ke 
And let me aſk you; $ir—Doyou 


oe 


I. thank I: Wt tin ai 2932} | 
( Perbers Charlotte, your ſolici- 


© tude 


8 * 
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* tude on this ſubjet, now, and the 


flight hint, might warrant— 
- = So brother Pray, be 


fo as to ſpeak all that lies on 
Fu n. 1 Are you afraid of atrial in open 


* your mind.“ | n 
Ah, Charlotte l' and looked, tho' 
ſmilingly, with meaning. 
. will not bear this, „ Ah, Char- 

* otte!”* and that meaning look.” 
Andi are you willing, my dear, to 
« try this cauſe? - 
I demand my trial.” 

* Charming innocence ?* thought I, 


© fault, I hope, in this almoſt perfect 
© brother.” 
for m Charges dy 

Y be your } * 

© Yourſelf, "30th * | 

© God grant you may be found 


c guilty, couſin,* faid Mr. Grandiſon, 


for your plaguing of me. 

6 Has nya looking at Mr. 
 Grandiſon, * inſinuated any thing? 
She ſtopt. | 
Are you afraid, my fiſter ?* 

© I would not give that creature any 
© advantage over me. | 
Sik Cu. I think I would, if there 
© were fair room—You have too often 
© all the game in your own hands. 
© You thould allow Mr. Grandiſon his 
chance. 3 
Miss GR. Not to ariſe from fuch 
an obſerving bye · ſtander, as my bro- 
© ther,” | 
Sia CH. * Conſcious, Charlotte!” 
Miss GR. © May, be not 
Sis Cu. May be, is doubtful ; 
© may be zo, implies may be yes." 
: tbe L. You gp Char- 
© lotte uneaſy : indeed, brother, you 
have. The poor girl has been harp- 
© ing upon this ſtring, ever ſince you 
© have been gone. 
Sin Cn. © I am forry what I ſaid 
_ < prefſed/ ſo hard Do you, Lady L. 
* if this delinquency: comes to trial, 


offer yourſelf as an advocate for Char- 


flotte? 


Labr IL. I know not any act of Anne S. yeſterd 


- © delinquency ſhe has committed. 
Si CH, © The act of, delinquency 
is this—Shall I, Charlotte, explain 
* myſelf?” 


* * 


"ey and r2joiced, 


ifs Grandiſon was 


4 


© drop the cauſe.” 
at the time—* Now ſhall I find ſome 


triumphed in my mind, 


„ Six Cu, © You, have 

Mess Gr. * Teazing man} How 

Tan u is. . 
Nr, Grandifon rubbed his hands, 


- 
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| L nettled. She gave Mr Vranaiſon ſuch a 
, _ oe took at the time, on a very | 


ook!—1 never fawſucha tontemptuoys 


one. Pray, Sir, do you withdraw, if 


you pleaſe.” i 

Mx. Gx. Not I, by the maſs! 
© court? O-ho, cobſin Charlotte 
Miss Ga. Havel not a cruel bro- 
ther, Miſs Byron? 
Logo L. © Our ſiſter Charlotte real - 


Sig Cn. I am ſorty for jt. The 
* iznocent ſhould not ſu er. We will 


Ip ſuffers, Sir Charles.“ 


Lapy L. © Worſe and 

© ther,” FAY | 
Sir CH. © How fo, Lady L. 7 Is 
© not Charlote innocent? 

DR. BARTLETT. If an advocate 
© be required, and you, Sir Charles, 
are ju ge, and not a pleader in this 

0 


© cauſe, I offer myſelf to Miſs Gran- 
.* diſon,”' | | 3 
SIX CH. © A very powerful one ſhe 


© will then have. You think her cauſe 


' © a juſt one, doctor, by your offer, — 


© Will you, Charlotte, give Dr. Bart- 
© lett a brief? Or hade you given him 
© one?” | 
DI. Bakr. * I have no doubt of 
© the juſtice of the cauſe” © 
Sik Cn. © Norof the juſtice of the 
* accuſer, I hope. I cannot be ajudge 
e e 
LADbYL. © Nay, then Poor Char- 
© lotte!” 1 
Miss Ga. I wiſh, couſin Gran- 
© diſon, you would withdraw, 
Mx. Gs. © I wiſh, couſin Char- 
© lotte, you would not wiſh it“ 
Miss GR. But are you ſerious, 
brother? 3 
SI Cn. Let us call another cauſe, 
© ſiſter, if you pleaſe, —Pray, my lord, 
« what viſiters have you had ine I had 
the honour to attend you?” _ 
Miss GR. * Nay, drs | —Dop't 
S 
Sik Cu. BE quitT, Charlotte.“ 
Lab L. Your own words, ſiſ- 
© ter !—But we. 
Rear Lady Lw. 
I am glad to hear Lady L. fay this. 
But nothing came of it.] „ 
ſeen Lady 
Anne more than once, my Emily 
How do you like Lady Anne? 
Miss EMILY. Very well, Sir. 
Sde is a ve eable lady. Pant 
you think ſo, dir? e 
| | 81 


Me, bro- | 


— — 
_ — 
— 


had a yiit from I. dy 
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_ Stk. CH. I do— But, Charlotte,“ 
(and looked tenderly upon her) I 
© mult not have you uneaſy.” 

She ſat vexed—her complexion raiſ- 
ed; and playing with a lump of ſugar ; 

and ſometimes P round and 
round a tea- cup; for the tea - things, 
through earneſtneſs of talking, were 
not taken away, though the ſervants 
were withdrawn. FA? 

Ma. Ga. Well, I will leave you 

* together, Ithink. Poorcouſin Char- 

* lJotte!'—[Riſing he tapped her ſhoul- 
der.] © Poor couſin Charlotte! Ha, ha, 
; ha, hah . * 

Miss GR. Impertinence!* with a 
look, the fellow to that ſhe gave him 
efore. e, | 

Miss EMILY. © I will withdraw, 
© if you pleaſe, Madam; riſing, and 
_ eurtleying.* _- 

k Miks Ecandifon nodded her aſſent, 

And Emily withdrew likewiſe. 

Dr. Bartlett offered to do ſo. Miſs 
Grandiſon ſeemed not to diſapprove of 

his motion: but Sir Charles faid, 

The doctor is retained on your part, 

Charlotte: he muſt hear the charge. 
* Shall Miſs Byron be judge?” 

I begged to be excuſed. The mat- 
ter began to look like earneſt. 

Miss Ga. (Whiſpering me.) I 
* wiſh, Harriet, I had opened my whole 
© heart to you. Your naſty ſerib- 
bling! Eternally at your pen; or [ 
"OI. = © 85 
Then I began 
Dear Miſs Grandiſon ! re-whiſper- 
ed I, it was not for me to obtrude 
Dear Miſs Grandiſon, wy pen ſhould 
© neyer have interfered, if—" 

Miss GR. (Still whiſpering.) 
One ſhould be courted out of ſome 
' © ſort of ſecrets. One is not very for- 
© ward to begin ſome ſort of diſcourſes 
Let the ſubjects moſt in our kaarts, 
© perhaps. But don't deſpiſe me. 

6 You Ee what an accuſer I have: and 

. © fo generous a one too, that one muſt 

© half condemn one's ſelf at ſetring out. 

HARRIET. 8 Fear 

© nothing, my Charlotte. You are in 
a brother's hands,” 

Miss GR. Well, Sir Charles; 

and now, if you pleaſe, for the 

charge. But you ſay you cannot 

5 e and accuſer: who ſhall be 
« 1 * 

, SI Ca. Your own heart, Char- 


© lotte,. 1 defire all preſent to be your 


but the table, the play 


to be afraid for her. 


* morgbye and bye.” 4k 


f advocates, if their judgment be wich 
you: and if it be not, that they will 
- © pity you in ſilence. 

He looked ſmilingly ſerious. * Good 
© Heaven !* thou ht J. 

Miss GR. Pity me !—Nay, then 
E But, pray, Sir, your charge?“ 

in Cn. „The matter is too ſerious 
* to be ſpoken of in metaphor.” 
Miss GR. Good God !—Hem !* 
and twice more ſhe hemmed—* Pray, 
© Sir, begin, Begin while 1 have 
* breath,” wy | 
Lord and Lady L. and Dr. Bartlett, 

and I, looked very grave; and, Miſs 
Grandiſon looked, in general, fret- 
Fully humble, if I may 1 expreſs my. 
ſelf: and thing being removed, 
with her 
diamond ring ; ſometimes pulling it 
off, and putting it on; ſometimes put- 
ting the tip of her finger in it, as it 
lay upon 'the table; and turning it 
round and round, ſwifter or flower, 
and ſtopping through downcaft vexa- 
tion, or earneſt attention, as ſhe found 
herſelf more or leſs affected What a 
ſweet confuſion. 

SiR CH. © You know, my dear 
© Charlotte, that T, very early after 
my arrival, enquired after the ſtate 
* of your heart, You told me it was 
© abſolutely free.” 

Miss GR. Well, Sir.“ 
SIR CH. * Not ſatisfied with your 
own acknowledgment ; as I know 
that young ladies are too apt to make 
ſecrets of a paſſion that is not in it- 
ſelf illaudable [I know not why, 
when proper perſons make enquiries, 
and for motives not ungenerous ; ] 
I aſked your elder ſiſter, who ſerupled 
not to own hers, whether there were 
any one man, whom you preferred 
to another She aſſured me, that 
ſhe knew not of any one.” 
Lapy L. My fiſter knows I ſaid 
6. truth,” TDT 

Miss Ga. Well, well, Lady L. 
nobody doubts your veracity.” 

SIR' CH. © Dear Charlotte, keep 
© your temper.” 
Miss GR. Pray, Sir, proceed 
And the ring turned round very faſt. 

Sr& CH, © On ſeveral occaſions I 
put the ſame-queſtion, and had the 
lame aſſurances, My reaſon for 


| © repeating my queſtion, was owin 


* to an early intelligence—Of which 
Miss 


9 ©;.,'n, © 


a @ a . $.%S.%. 2 2. 4. 
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Miss GR. Sir? | 

Sik CH. And that I might either 
0 ge the money that was due to 
* her as my ſiſter, or take time to pay 
* it, according to the circumſtances of 
© her engagement; and take from her 
all apprehenſions of controul, in caſe 
that might affect the happineſs of 
her life—Theſe, and brotherly love, 
verre the motives of my enquiry.” 

Miss GR. * Your generoſity, Sir, 
© was without example. 

St CH. Not fo, I hope. M 
ſiſters had an equitable, if not a legal, 
right to what has been done. I 
found on looking into my affairs, 
© that, by a moderate calculation o 
© the, family circumſtances, no man 
© ſhould think of addreſſing a daughter 
© of Sir Thomas Grandifon, without 
« ſuppoling himſelf intitled, either b 
© his merits or fortune, to expect 
© 10,000], with her—And this, even 
allowing to the ſon the cuſtomary 
© preferences, given to men as men; 
© though given for the ſake of pride, 
7 perhaps, rather than natural juſtice. 
2 For does not tyrant cuſtom make a 
daughter change her name in mar- 
riage, and give to a ſon, for the ſake 
of name only, the eſtate of the com- 
* mon anceſtor of both ?* 

This generous hint affected me. It 
was nearly my own caſe, you know. 
I might otherwiſe have been a rich 
heireſs, and might have had as ſtrong 
pretenſions to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
Grandiſons, . for my fortune, as any 
Lady S. in the kingdom. But worth- 
lefs as thoſe are, to whom, for the 
ſake of the name, my father's eſtate 
is om I never gru it to them 
till I came acquainted with theſe Gran- 
diſons. | 

Lord L. But who, Sir Charles, 
but you 2 

Sir Cu. Pray, wy lord, let not 
« your generoſity miſlead you to think 
* that a favour, which is but a due, 
We ſhall not be judged by com- 
* pariſon, The laws of truth and 
« juſtice are always the ſame, What 
< others would not have done in the 
© like fituation, that let them look to: 
© but what is the mortal man, who 
© ſhould make an unjuſt tage of 


* mortality?" 
Miſs Grandiſon pulled out her hand- 
put it to her eyes, and then 


F 


kerchief, 
in her lap; and putting half on, and 
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generous he was, 
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half off, by turns, her Ting, looked 
now and then at me, as if ſhe wiſhed 
"inde, Lucy, 1 KN {fly bert ey 
Indeed, Lucy, I did pity her: ever 
0 ? 241 did ige I dare 
ſay, in his beart. But juſtice, my 
Lucy, is a ſevere thing. Who cin 
bear a trial, if the integrity and great- 
neſs of this man's heart is to be the 
rule by which their actions are to be 
examined? Yet you ſhall hear how 


Sin Eu. Allow me for Mifs 
© Byron's fake, who has been but 
© lately rzfored to our family, to de a 
little more particular, than otherwiſe 
© T need to be. I had not been long 
in England, before Sir Walter Wat- 
© kyns deſired my intereſt” with my 
© ſiſter. I told him, that ſhe Was en- 
© tirely her own miſtreſs: and that I 
*- ſhould not offer to lead her choice. 
Lord G. made his court to her like - 
viſe; and, applying to me, received 
© the ſame anſwer.” | 

I entered, however, into ſerious 
talk with my ſiſter upon this ſubject. 
© She aſked me what I thought of each 
«© gentleman. I told her frankly.* 
1 INE Gr, And pray, b ad | 

o good as to repeat what you ſaid 
© of them. Let Mifs Byron bs fdge, 


© whether either of the portraits was 


© very inviting.* _ | * 
Si CH. * I told her, Miſs Byron, 
© that Sir Walter would, I prefumed 
© be thought the USE man of the - 
* two. He was , lively; teel ; 
© and had that oh in Nis al an 
* manner, that ladies were ſeldom 
© diſpleaſed with. I had not, how-+ 
© ever, diſcovered any great depth i 
© him. My ſiſter, I imagined; if 
© married him, would have the fu- 
« periority in - ſenſe : but 1 
£ queſtion whether Sir Walter would 
c eaſily find that out; or allow it, if 
© he did. He was a briſk man for an 
© hour, and might have wit and ſenſe 
too; but indeed T hardly ever faw 
him out of ladies company; and he 
< ſeemed to be of opinion, that flaſh 
rather than fire, was what would 
recommend him to them. Some- 
© times I have thought, I told her, 
© that women of ſenſe ſhould puniſa 


© ſuch men with their contempt, and 


© not reward them with their 'appro- 

© bation, for thus indirectty affrontir 

« their underſtandings; but chat I h 
known 


known women of ſenſe approve a 
man of that character; and each 
* woman muſt determine for herſelf, 
© what appeared moſt agreeable to her. 

. Mrss GR. (Whupering.) © Well, 
© Harriet," | 

Hax. (Whiſpering.) Don't in- 
«© terrupt him.” | 

Six CH, © You remember, my dear 
© Charlotte, that it was in this kind of 
* way I ſpoke about Sir Walter Wat. 
© kyns; and added, that he was inde- 
« pendent; in poſſeſſion of the family- 


* eſtate, which I believed was a good 


one; and that he talked handſomely. 
© to me of ſettlements,” FC 
I I do remember this, ſaid Miſs: 
Grandiſon ; and whiſpering me, © I 
am afraid, ſaid the, he knows too 
much; but the perſon he cannot 
* know. — Well, Sir, and pray be. 
© pleaſed to repeat what you ſaid, of 
6 po '* "3 IN 
Six CH. . Lord G. I told you, 
Was a gay-dreſſing man, but of a 
4 graver caſt than the other. The fa- 
* ſhion, rather than his inclination, 
© ſeemed. to, govern his outward ap- 
« pearance, He was a modeſt man, 
and I feared had too much doubt of 
* himſeif to appear with that dignity 
© in the eye < a lively woman, whic 

* ſhould give him a firſt conſequence 
with her.“ 
Miss GR. Your ſervant, Sir.“ 

SiR CH, * I beheved he would 
make a good huſband ; ſo perhaps 
might Sir Walter: but the one would 
bear, the other perhaps muſt be borne 
with. Ladies, as well as men, I 


would not care to part with. As to 
fortune, I added, that Lord G. was 
dependent on his father's pleaſure. 
He had, indeed, his father's entire 
approbation, I found, in his addreſs: 
and I hoped that à ſiſter of mine 
would-not wiſh for any man's death, 
for the ſake of either title or fortune. 
Mou have ſeen Lord G. Miſs By» 
ron ?* | 
HaR.. What, Sir Charles, was 
s Miſs Grandiſon's anſwer? | 
I did not care to give any opinion, 
that might either Hurt or humour my 
Charlotte.] wo 
StR CH. Charlotte told me, in 
ſo many words, That ſhe did not 
* approve of either. Each gentle- 
man, ſaid I, © has beſought me 
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preſumed, had ſome foibles, that they 
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©« to be his advocate. A taſk that T 


„ have not undertaken. TI only told 


«© them, That I would talk to my ſiſter 
© upon the ſubje& : but did not think 
4 a brother ought to expect an influence 
% over a ſiſter, when the gentlemen 
* ſuſpeRed their own, You will re- 
% member, faid I to my ſiſter, ** that 
% women cannot chuſe where they 
« will; and that the ſame man cannot 
** be every 5 deſired me to 
© tell her, which of the two I would 
prefer? Firſt,” ſaid I, “let me 


te repeat the queſtion I have more than 


« once put to you: Have you any the 


s Jeaſt ſhadow of a preference in your 
heart, to any third perſon? - What 


was my fiſter's anſwer? She ſaid, 
© ſhe had not, And yet, had I not 
© had the private intelligence I kinted 
© at, I ſhould have been apt to ima- 
« gine, that I had ſome reaſon to re- 
« peat the queſtion, from the warmth, 
C both of manner. and accent, with 
* which ſhe declared, that ſhe approved 
© of neither. Women, I believe, do 
© not, with n oh reject a man 
© who is not quite dilagreeable, and to 
© whoſe quality and fortune there can 
© be no objection, if they are abſo- 
© lutely unprejudiced in another's fa- 
* your.” 

We women looked upon one an- 
other, I have no doub?,” thought I, 
© but Sir Charles came honeftly by his 
© knowledge of us. | 

The dear Charlotte ſat uneaſy. He 
proceeded. | 

However, I now made ñ̃o queſtion 
but my ſiſter's affections were abſo- 
© lutely diſen My dear Char- 
© lotte,”” ſaid I, I would rather be 
*« excuſed telling you which gentle- 
*© man's ſuit I ſhould incline to favour, 
** leſt my opinion ſhould not have your 
te inclination with it; and your mind, 
by that means, ſhould ſuffer any em- 
*© barraſiment.” She defired to know it. 

Miss GR. * You were very gene- 
© rous, Sir; I owned you were, in this 
« point, as well as in all others. 

Sik Ch. © I then declared in fa- 
vour of Lord G. as the man who 
would be moſt likely to make her 
happy; who would think himſelf 
molt obliged to her for her favour: 
and I took the liberty to hint, that 
though I admired her for her viva- 
city, and even, ben her wit carried 


it's keeneſt edge, loved to be 1 


. ] ¹ ² A on 5 EC 
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* ed by it, and wiſhed it never to loſe 


< that edge; yet I imagined, that it. 
* would Hurt ſuch a man as Sir Wal- 
© ter. Lord G. it would enlives :, 
and I hoped if ſhe took pleaſure in 
© her innocent ſallies, that ſhe would. 
© think it. /amething, ſo to chuſe, as 
p _ 1 not 5 2 Fic 
ceſſity of repreſſing thoſe ſprightly 

powers, that very ſeldam were to be. 
6 Wicked to be 2 la. ˖ 
Miss Gs. True, Sir. You ſaid, 

« ve „ I remember. "PF 
Six CH. I never will flatter either 

- a prince,, or a lady; yet ſhould be. 
ae Oe treat either of them rudely. 

She then aſked me after my aun. 

inclinations. I took this for a deſire 


«a = „ 


and would have withdrawn ; but not 
in ill- humour. There was no reaſon. 
for it. My fiſter was not obliged to 
© follow me in a ſubje& that was not 
£ agreeable to her: but I took care to, 
© let her know, that ber queſtion was 
© not a diſagreeable one to ne; but 
* would be more properly anſwered on. 
« ſome other — a She would have 
© had me to ſtay.—“ For the ſake of. 
«« the former ſubject, do you alk me to 
« ſtay, Charlotte? “ No,” ſaid ſhe.. 

85 Well then, my dear, take time to. 
« conſider of it; and at ſome other 
«© opportunity we will reſume it,” — 
Thus tender did I intend to be, with 
© regard to my ſiſter's inclinations.” 

. Miſs Grandiſon wiped her eyes 
And faid, but with an accent that had 
2 little pez in it. You wanted 

not, Sir, all this preparation. No- 
© body has the ſhadow of belief, that 
E you could be ro 1 ; | —_ —_—_— 
Six CH, ©: If. tha, Charlotte, be. 
4 well faid; if, in that accent, it be. 
© generouſly ſaid I baye done and 
: From my heart acquit you, and as, 
© cordially condemn, mylelf, if 1 have, 
appeared in your eye to intend to raiſe, 
© my. own character, at the expepce of, 
« yours, Belieys me, Charlotte, I had, 
much rather, in a point of delicacy,, 
« that the brother mould be found 
© faulty than the ſiſter: and let it pals,, 
* (that I am ſo. And only tell _me, an 
« what way you would with me to Terye, 

you?” _ * a 
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Nis Gil Pads me, brither.. 


Forgive zeſs to the other. 
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to avoid the ſubject we were upon; 
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$18; Cu. I dog, moſt, cordially, 
Fe ns ait. 


Miss G. (Wiping ker eyes. J, 
© But won't you 3 Kr . 
Six Cu. © At another opportunity, 
4 Madam. r Ty, * » 
Miss GR. Mapan!” — Nay, 
© now you are indeed angry with mie. 
Pray, proceed. 9 
Sia Ch. I am not: but you ſhall 
© allow me an hour's converſation with, 
* you in your dreſſing-room, when you 
“ pleaſe,” 


_ "'Mtrs5 Gr, * No!—Pray, proceed. 


* Every one here is dear to me. Every 
one preſent muſt hear eĩther my ac- 
*, quitztal or condemnation, . Pray, Sir, 
proceed. Miſs Byron, ray t ill. 
Pray, (forwewete all ri ng to go 
out) © keep your ſeats. I believe I 
© have been wrong. My brother ſaid, 
© you mult pity me in ſilence, if you, 
© found me Faulty. Perhaps I ſhall be. 
© obliged to you for your pity,-Pray, 
Sir, be pleaſed to acquaint me with. 
© what you know of my faults.” , 
Sis CH. My dear Charlotte, I 
© have ſaid enough to point your fault 
© to your own heart, 5 know it, 
© that, I hope, is ſufficient, Do not 
imagine, my dear, that I want to 
controul you but — He ſtapt. 
Miss Gr. Bur what, Sir? 
e 1 And ſhe trembled with 
eſs. | 
Sik CH. 
© to—And 
taken in 
wrong! | { 
Miss Gr, Well, Sir, you have 
© reaſon, I ſuppoſe, to think - There 
ſhe ſtapt. BL at of Ft 8 : 
Sin Cu. That there is a man 
© whom you can approve of —notwith- | 


© ſtanding 03 $4 | , 
Al have faid to the 


© But it was not right 
, I wiſh that I were miſ- 
is point, and my ſiſter not 


MISS GX. ' 
©, contrary, Well, Six, if there be, it. 
© is a great fault to'have denied it,” 
Si Cu. A all T mean. 
© Tt is no fault fot vou to prefer one 
man to ahochet, It is no fault in 
© you, to give this pteference to any, 
© man, without confulting your bro- , 
« ther. I propoſed that you ſhould be 
entirely mittreſs of your own con- 
„N apd adde, it would haye, 
been 27 ous in me, th have . 
„ poſed you” accountable to me, who, 
hall done no mort than my duty by, 
©: you. Dear Charlotte, do not ima-, 
© Ws 43s 3% +EY TREE nme 
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:e of laying ſuch a 
dll: Da duk! ſhould 
not have 1 ot to pronounce to 


Lord G. and even to the — his fa- 


« ther, (on their enquiries w l 


* affefions were or were not enga 
in fuch a manner as gaye them 
© of ſuccteding. | 
dans Gr. Are you ſure, 81. 
IR Cu. Oy ſifter, how Hard 


«fought (now muſt 1 155 is this « 


battle IA can urge farther. 
J por your takes. 1 urge it no far- 
ther.“ 

Miss GR. Name your man, Sir !—" 


Sia Cu. *© Not man, Charlotte, 


Captain Ander ſön is not my man. 
He arole; and, takin her” motion - 
oo hand, preſſed it with his lips: 
He not tov much diſtutbed,“ fad he. 
I am diftteffed;, my ſiſter, for your 
© diſtreſs—1 think, more than I am for 
pe error.“ And, faying this, bow- 

ing. to Fer, he wit had 


'**He fa and pitied Ver confuſion. , 


She was quite confounded. Tt was 
very g gobd of him to withdraw, to give 
her time to recover herſelf. Lady L. 

gave her her ſalts. Miſs Grandiſon 
Hard! ever wanted ſalts befote. 

| 6 what a poor creature am I," ſaid 
the, * even in my own eyes '— Don't 

e det ſpiſe me, Harriet. —Dr, Bartlett, 
Ee you" Exeiife me for To Hardy a 
© perſeverance Forgive me ; ny Jord! 
Lady L. ve | ſüchulgent to a lifter” 8 
„Haak. — Fut cy 15 Feder Will arays 
«Tee me in thits preciating lig 1 
A battle hard by acht, indeed! How 
© one er ror, pe ia, pi produces an- 
© Ether * 

When Sir Chacks * her voice, 
45 talking, every one ſoothing and 
1 tying her, he returned. She would 

ave riſen, with a diſpoſition ſeemingly, 
as if the would have humbled herfelf 
at his feet; but he took, her folded 
hands in one of his, and with the other 

w a chair cloſe to . and ſat down ;, 
with what ſweet majeſty, and mingl 
Gale in bis countenance | Mils, 

randiſon's conſclo elt made 1 ter- 
rible cu to, her,—* Forgive me, Sir!* 
were her words. 

© Dear Charlotte, T do. Wedges. 
© all ſomething to be forgiven for, 

© pity others, bay moſt cordially, when 
c 305 want pity ourſelves, Reme 5». 
*'onl 45 in the cales of other perſons, 
to ſoften ie Kverity of your itt, 


He had Mrs. Oldham inhis thoughts, 
as we all afterwards concluded, 

© We know not, faid he, to what 
© Drconweniences a ſmall departure from 

FF web lead: and no let vs 

But firlt, hau you 

© rather thew me into. your Ureſſing- 
© room ?”* % 

Miss GR. me now no wiſh 
© ko conceal any thin the perſons 

reſent. I Al bal withdraw for a 

moments.“ 

«Ah went out, 1 followed ber. And 
then, wanting ſomebody to divide her 
fault with; the dear Charlotte blamed 
my nafty ſeribbling again: * But for 
0 * Phat, ald the, «I Id fave told 

ou all.“ 

And What, my dear, vauld that 
© have done? returned 1: That 
© wonld not Have prevented 

0 No; but vet yon might have given 
„mme your advice: 1 ſhovid have had 
© the benefit of that; and my confel- 
© fions would have been, then abt 
© >forchand with his accuſations. — 
But forgive me, Harriet. 
my Charlotte, thought I to 
myſelf, „could you but rem in your 
charming ſpirit, a little, very little, 


© you would not have had two forgive- 
© nelles to aſk inſtead of one. 


"LET T'E R XxIx. 
is BYRON. 'IN CONTINUATION, 


ISS Gratidifon defited me to 
teturn to the company. I did. 
_— me; took & or ſeat ; 
and, with an ar n it 
= and concern, delve 2 Aer 
this manner. 

"Y Ff it be not too late, vides herg⸗ 
* yerance in etror ſo obſtinate, to re- 
* inſtate myſelf in my brother's good 

"fe wh dearer to me than that of 
whole world beſides, my in 
© nuduſneſs ſhall: make atonement 
© that error.. 
f Six Cu. c Tel pee my ite 


Cr 
Miss Gn, I will not be f 
Sir. —-Pray hear me. I woul not, 
jn order to extenuate my own faults, 
11 hope I have not many) ſcek to 
row blame upon the Ahſent; much 


©leſs upon the ever. abſent : 
* and up my — wh mg 


L 
( 
4 
i 
[ 


Six CHARLES: ERANpisen, 


« ka be oe 1 Ta 


© and particulauly a 
© young ladies, - 5 a grove 
civil to each other on 151 


$, Lon, When be made a 


Lhe offended, if I am obliged to. ſay 

1 ſomething: that may ſeem to caſt a 

* ſhade on a memory Be not os 

* Sir] wall be * to — 

* mory, and juſt to my own 

Y Neu, Harriet wenig na more ex- 
* cuſe (wx than my brot , if Ta 


« in eit 


Jooked at me with a beni aa 
My fat ber, proceeded ſhe, taught 


Ee e ee Gra 5 


$ th Comet 
le tat pal hoe 

made by 'my lord | to 12 
© ſiſter,” 


Sia Cy." * He was aan . 


© haps, that a treaty of marr 
4 de began but at his own be pda 
however unexceptionable ay, man, 
4 or the propoſal.” 


Mie GR. Every one knows that 


my father had great abilities ; and 
* they were adorned - with a vivaci 
ſpirit, that, here - eyer poi 
f Mw was no reſiſting. He took his 
© two daughters to taſk upon this oc- 


« caſion; and being deſirous to * 


rage in them, at that time, 
thoughts of marriage, he exe 
* beſides his Ag yang. on this Qeca- 
* hon, (which I can truly ſay, had Hue 
* weight with us both) that vein of hu- 
* mour and raillery for which he was 
noted: infomuch that his poor pris 
f were 1 n to 

* up their heads y CEPT 

of 


« cular, was made to be a 
c 


paſſion, that ſurely no — Ft br 
t to 


s man, the object ſo worthy, oug 
© aſhamed of. My father 210 f thought 
tft (perhaps for wiſe reaſons) to ac- 


s quaint us, that he deſigned for us 


put ſmall fortunes : and this depreci- 
© ated me with 2 , Ger had 
2 * — min er pro- 
Ss. I could not but apprehend, 

m what my Alter ſuffered, what 

8 * *. ſufferings in turn; and 1 
> tho could be induced to take 
—— however raſh, where virtue 

« was not to be wounded, rather than 
un what ſhe underwent, from 
* the ralllery of a man ſo lively, and 
« ſo: humorous, and who in fo 
* venerable à degree of relation to me. 
© Whiletheſe impreſſions were Sos 

* in wy mind, Captain Anderſon, who 
* was quartered near us, had an op- 


{pe ay aps 


ay 


© and thi; 


* duous court to in preference 10 
« chem, zod 19 every other een. 


I bowed and bluthed. Sir in Chart / ; gave him 


to e 
ſome co may 8 


d then, officet 
£ n berge cnt was 


careſſed as if If heres 


was deemed a 5 


my ambition, by every 

* by himſelf, F 7 5 
* ter, dreading the * ies 

ſter had met with, an 

ink, by what her 1 8 * 

both bſtery, that oe 
d poun 84 beige 


ö fortune, h a 
wy that a As tain ory Yorks 
or foot, — d been AB. for 


4888 


2 


c 

« 

* to 
© thouſan 
c 

c 

6 


raiſing 


Io 
El 


ree 


nter of publick places 


in 4 7 mM country 


fortune, wo | M on Wa 


© himſel 7 or his paing 

* (were 8 even Ming 0 her father's 

* pardon) 

« waiting 4 b his conſent ; as 

© urged to do, by . w 40 he 

: —— KA wat Soy to 5 
0, hope, vi » M 

© —and you, my two ere BL, 


« will 


ſhould ſhe engage en 


now, from what T 25 ai 


* acquit me of inf 279 
0 . of paſt in a 


* Nevertheleſs if png 


© was piqued: 
0 1 ; at other £54 oh 
2 WY which me "ry 2 
el, to go o raft 145 
15 e Wee Joby t > know 
{ bow 


ow 


a «a 
— 


be! 
* ful 


„ „ 


a4 


er bac 

* he oepil $1 el 
a. genteel y, oh 558 4 
of , 3 regard 

be ſaid for bim; ſo well. with 
my hrot 
* ther; vas io moet 
u mexx 


6 mn. 0 


75 . 


2 
29 88 
Tcould 5 th Ai wou 
upon as the Poſe 5 5 


on that account; * that if 1 


Captain Anderſon uſt 
Owe e for 9 2 le 


ee 


268 SIR CHARLES? GRANDISON. 


to think, © have I to give father 
« a fon, my brother, my ſiſter; my 
* Lord! L. (ſhould he and my ſiſter 
« marry) u brother, whom they would 
% not 25 choſen, nor will probabl 
d on? Have not they a better 5 ft - 
4 to reject him for their relation, than 
* Have: to chuſe him for my huf- 
% band? And fhatl Charlotte 'Gran- 
% dſſon, the daughter of the moſtpru- 
4% dent of mothers, take a ftep* that 
4 ſhall make her be looked upon 
«the diſgrace of her family? Pd, 
e be obliged to follow a ſoldier's 
e fortune into different parenes, "na 
, perhaps diſtant regions 
1 Such xs theſe TT at amet, 
> 1 and . they - for d 
have had the lefs force with me, 
— had I, in giving myſelf a 7 7 
< had” none of theſe relations iying, 
on whom to obtrude'a new one; , to 
* © their diſlike, by my marriage,” 
Hence I could not bear to reveal 
the matter to my ſiſter, who, in ber 
2 choice, had ſo much dranta over 
„% me. 1 thought within theſe 'few 
© weeks paſt, I could” reveal it to m 
„ new⸗ found ſiſter; and it was one o 
my motives to come hither, at 
*© ſyvitation, Lord and-Lady L. * 
. you told me ſhe — N : li ing as 
„ to acco 791 you ut ſhe 
© was ever flingly ig, and T'was * 
* ſhy of fircing" an - ings {ihe 
none agreeably offere 
Sia Cu, I would not interrupt 
* you, Charlotte. But may I aſk, bf 
this whole: affair was carried on by 
letter? Did you not ſometimes ſce 
4 each other?“ 
Miss GR, © We did. But our 
x meetings were not frequent, becauſe 
© he was at one time quartered' in 


Scotland; at another, was ſent to 
© Ireland, where he tard Cr 4. ſeven 
„months z at others, in diſtant parts 


of the kingdom.“ 
© Sik Cu. * Ta what part of the king's 
5 dominions is the captain now?” 


Miss Gr. * Dear Sir, could not 


the perſon who acquainted you with 
b the Ln nforni'y | of that?” 
Desi Cn. (Smiling.) © The perſon * 
could. Madam; a 10 did. "He 3 is in 
London. k 
© Miss Os, 1 his 85 my brother, 
a after the freedom. of my confeſſion, 
2% And p65 e that is not 
©... 2 Often in fuch caſes as hl, 


* will nat be ſo unkind 44 * ne, 
'« that T ought to habe traps lai for 
+ nie, is if T. were not nom ut laſt 
frank and unrefe ved. 1 

Stex Cn. *.—— ly juſt, Char- 
flotte exceedingly juſt—I our 
© pardon. 1 taid, Me had 2 
c thin to be forgiven for. I am Not 


however queſtioning you, with in- 
tent to 6 a r t to lend { you @ 
Ban. 


Miss Gn. = chat we hut Bad li. 
160 ted to us, having ſuch a 
bro Tt 'cbrreſpond with im ory 
Happy ſhall T be, if I NN 

There ſhe 4 Ek 7 
Sin Gu. © Proceed With your ſtory, 
i my dear Chirlotte.—Greatly docs 
the atonemtentoverbalance the fault f 

Mrss Gx. (Bowing to her bro- 
ther) Captain Anderſon ts in town. 
„ have ſeen” him twice, © I was to 
have ſeen him at the play, had I not 
We come down to Colnebrook, Not 

© a tittle of the truth will T hide from 
* you?” Now -'T haye © recovered! the 
right path, not one ſtep: will T 
ever —— wilfully take. I have 
© Futfe nough by thoſs I had: taken, 
© though I e Env oufed to carry it off 
as well as I could (even ſometimes 
-© by # ſpirit of bravery) when it la: ay 
heavy beret” Putting her hand her 
"heart. Ai 

Sir Charles rote front his ſeat; and 
takin one of his ſiſter's hands between 
both his, * Worthy fiſter! amiable 
Charlotte]! After tis noble-frank- 
-< neſs, I muſt not permit you to ac- 
euſe yourſelf. An error gracefully 
acknowledged, is a victory won. 
If you think Captain Anderſon 
* worthy'of your heart; he ſhall have 
A place in ine; and. I will uſe m — 
'« intereſt with Lord and Lady L. 
allow of his relation to was Miſs 
Byron and Dr. Bartlett will look 
upon him as their friend.“ 

He ſat down again; his countenance 
ging with brotherly love. 

Miss Gx. © © Sir, What ſhall T 
10 "fy? ?'You add to my difficulties by 

our goodneſs. I have told you how- 

had entangled myſelf. Captain 


C 4 s addreſs began with hopes 

of a great fortune, which he ĩmagined 

a daughter of Sir Thomas Grandi- 

ſon could not fail, brit or laſt, to 
© have. That chis was his principal 
„ Motive, has been, on- Dany, A- 
ſions, 


_ ing  F- 1 Al — «a = F == | — - LY «>» 


| — 2EYARDISONZG 7 


* ſons, (ori too Hh 


or 


thy" Tor 


Te- to me. A 
his addreſs, ' 15 Hart 
* bn We Owing to henfiohs 
* thatT ould not be > — rth 

of a more generons,_ man, th 

£ time, our life Was "a — * one ; 

1 and I girlifhly wiſhe&for Uberty— 


 * 


© Maratbyy ind Lux Ar y= irl- 
* iſh —— Þ a, have ſince 
thode i of, 019136 new? 


We — of "its help! ſmilinę 


at this kveli fally; oy ftic went" on 
more feriouly. [1 nem eln 
I thou at fi 


at I con 
© break. with him hen T would; 10 
©he holds the to it; and the 
© fince he has heard of your 7 
© to 'me}' and builds "great" 25 of 
2 © future preferment on the alliance? 

Sten. But do you not loye Cap- 
© taiy Anderſon, my ſiſter?“ 

Mrss GR. I believe Lol 
by Well as he foves me. His pin 
© view, as T have ſuid, thy come 5 
© avowedly, to be to my fortune! it 
© I regulate my efteetn'for him by his 
© for me, I vught not, For the kr) 

rxaſon that he likes we de apps 
f him.“ 0 

St Cu. „ do not Hoßder Ft 
© the captain is defirons to. bold you to 
it, to uſe your words; but, my dear 
« Charlotte, anſwer me, Mate 
.© leſs king to Captain deren 
* ſince your us is orig } wa 

©abſblutely in your on power 
« vou had before? 

Miss GA. Not on wad n 
< if Tktiow my heart: but he'has been 
u much more earneſt ſuiter fince your 

1 to me was genera de ert 

before. When public 

'© had made me abſolutely ent 
on n . he 
12 the truth, as it has prove 
's Bere circumſtances” of the Fenty? 
© and when my fiſterand I were un- 
* happy between” our fears and our 
pes; I then heard” but little from 
ptain Anderſop; and that little 
© was Þ prudent, and / cold—But I 
4 *-had found out the man before. 

Lord and Lady L. with warmth of 
voice, called him unworthy” man. I 
thought him ſo; and ſo, by” his looks, 
Aid Bartlett. 

Ste Cn. Poor man ne ſeems 
. 10 have been | too prudent, to trult 


4 4 e382 4 L. 


you had * 


269 


wetemto Providences.—But what, m my 
* nter, ur. ane our difficulties * 


Miss Ga." proceed from ny 
Kelly. Ca din Alderſon N 


"his athrit;/a man of fenſe; as well 
as an agrecablenidgrinhi erfon and 
Air. Lie had a lively aid) eaſy dlo- 

16xtion. | He ſpoke" Without doubt; 
Sand had therefore the leſs doubt of 
le nb rare; The man who 
kids how to ſayagteeable things 
£ f la woman, in an agreedble _ 
ner Mx her vanity on fis fide ; fGnce, 

Arto dbubt hid veracity, would be th 

* >qwtion! her own merit. When he 
* | caſe to porite, my judgment was 

weten Kill more engaged in hie favour 

P than before. But whety he [thought 
© himſelf an a ;/af# footing! with me, 
* he then loſt his 9 — ting, and 
© his ſtile, and even His ene 

© I'bluſtito ſay it 3 and then! 

„eben.“ 57, mw ns 

Stu Cu. e 'It 
is Natural for us, when we find out 

— dur impe rfections, to endeavour tb 

. — or to gloſs them over 


ole, whoſe opinion of us 
we willi to en e kno vn 
men ho are hot 15 7 


© tain ſeems to — to Hnd out 
* cheir own defects. Ca tain Ander- 
ſon, perhaps, „oſt his vriter, 
by the ſhifting of quarters. But 1 

„ig ſtrange that a man of family; av 

* the captain is, mould be ſe very 
ha $11izerare,” N ier i OR1 

[ - Mtss Gx. His exrlyiildnedce, 
© vs I afterwards heard? mad him 
run from hoo; ore he hall 
cen acquired common ſchool learning. 
His friends bought him: a pair 
leurs. That was all they would 

ever do for” dim: and his' father 

ma a ſecond wife, by whom tte 
© hat chi n, conſidered not him as 
* one; This came vut to be his 
But he diſpl. kindſelf to me in 
© very different lights. He ded 
to have a pretty eſtate, which, though 
not lurge, was well conditioned, and 
oapable of i improvement; beſides ve 

© /conſiderable ex 3 A min 
that would not impoſe on another, 
muſt leaſt bear to — —.— 
e jitſelf i but T faulen 
him, when I found myſel 

* impoſed upon by the * 


12 
4 * to N N for him; — 


36 cn 


20 eln CHARLES AND. 


„ that Ne wat not either the mag of 
ſenſe, or learning, that he wonld 
1 have had me think him, 
Sin nie was the Ja 
. — Ay ac * he thoug 
he was you?” 
— jun O Six! while all theſe 


; $0 4 held in his favour, 
ze} me into 2 N. 
And hen he had gained that point, 
* then it was, or ſoon after, that he 
© wrote to me with his own - 
© And yet, though he convinced me 
« pl tving fo, ha he had door an: 
an * it Was a point 
vpon, that our intercourſe was to be 
* an — ſeeret; ] trembled 
5. to and myſelf expoſed to his ſeribo, 
4 a man 1 2 not; and who muſt 
1 certainly deſpiſe the lover whom he 
© helped to all his agreeable flouriſhes; 


7 in deſman * muſt 
© bly deſpiſe — . et Nau bo. 


that my letters —— * as I can 
7 ſubmit to the ſevereſt eye. It was 
indeed giving him en ent 
* enough, him by pen 
* and wk: and 4 enough 
£ upon-it, er he neyer dared. to 
* teaze me for a iſe, as he did far 
months before I made him one. 
. Sik Cu. © — Would never be 
4 ä =: 1 = m_ — by 
1 n the contrary, 
« ought always to deſpiſe, and dire&tly 
„to break with, the man who offers 
© to exact a 
« what end is = promiſe-of this kind 
; endeavoured to "be obtxjned 2 4 
urger ſfuſpes not tneſs 
* addreſſes in the eyes of thoſe who 
© have a to be conſulted; and if 
© he did not doubt either his on 
* merit, or the lady's honour, and 
© feared her returning diſcretion ?— 
© Therefore wanted to put it out. of 
© her own power to be dutiful ; or 
(if the had began to ſwerve, by 
« liſtening to a clandeftine addreſs); to 
« recover herſelf 2 Your father, m 
* dear, (but you might not know that that) 
4 © could have abſolved you from this 
miſe“. You have not now, 
owever, any body to controul you; 
6 1 Sbloldtely your own miſtreſs-: 
and 1 fee not but a promiſe—But, 
* 1 of what nature was this pro- 


Miss G. 0 foll 11 ge- 
*.clared, that 1 never _ marry 


n 


iſe from them. 'To 


A= his conſent 
n 1 ö 
co 

EA father, . guardian, 


; 1 leak the 
able fer me, of ſuch 4; thera 
© as, had been living, o no avail, in 
* the moſt 7 800 article of my lifes 
« teazed told you, into it; and 
* againſt my i ent." 
© Soon Ta let me know, 2s I 
c * faid, in his own hand-writing, what 
n what a mere ſuper. 
«mn had en into treaty 
* with; Aud ever ſince wit been 
l iger pen, 4s well as in 


rſon,, to get him p wow e 
rom my „ ad ths 


« was view and a 49 


© T had a title to the „ — 
* which, Six, you was ſo good a8 to 


6 Nn li me: 
once thought, proceeded he, 


c 3. he would eafily ve complied, 4 


and have looked out elſewhere for a 
* wife; for I ſought not to fetter hun, 
© as you juſtly, call it: en jo 
© ſo much conſequence with me; 
* this renders, me, pe 7 572 
6 excuſeable—But 
7 „ long Sen in Nen 1 as 
«© great things you inten 
© me, to enable me to obtain 
* leaſe from Captain Ae Pas ich 
© I was meditating to procure, 
© he Ne 42 (gfe were. 1 
Fs s time t my, own ſe- 
6 * I had not 2 enough 


> I had fo raſh]! in- 
n humility 8 

, _ any living creature acquainted 

0 with my fituation ; and this Was the 

6 * reaſon, I eure, that I ie ike was 


gueſſed at of found out. 
© yerb ſays, © Tavo can 1 5 4 e. 
© When one is away: But m iet 


knows, [I bowed] 2 Arg = 
. E iy my knowledge of her, dro 


bints o alla Ee, as I ] 
* crouſly. a is; bas I could not, 


. with uſtice, fa 
Sin Cn. "s Charing gene, 
© How do your virtyes ſhine through 


« your very miſtakes! But there are 
© many women who have ſuffered them- 
« ſelves to be worſe eptangled, even 

. ya. recovery, when they have 27 
lead the apprehenſions whic 
8 into this airs” 
GR, © You arc Sir 2 arles 


6 Grandifony 


E ˙ es ts ls. De. add ERS 


— F 


$1R CHARLES GRANDISON. 


© Grandifon, Sir: I need notfay mote. 
We — dread, inraſh en oY ents, 
to make thoſe communications, which 


© only can be a means to Extricate us 


fromm the difficulties into which we 
have plunged ourſelves. Had I, for 
the haſt fx or ſeven years of my life, 
© Known my brother as I now know 
© him; had 1 been indulged in a cor- 
< reſpondence with him in his abſence ; 
© not à ſtep would I have taken, but 
© with his approbation.” | 

Sik Cu.“ Perhaps I was too im- 
© plicit on this occaſion : but Talways 
© thought it more ſafe, in a diſputable 
« caſe, to check, than to give way to, 
© an inclination. My father knew the 
« world, He was not an ill-natured 
man. He loved his daughters. I 
© had not the vanity to imagine, that 
© my liſters, the youngeſt near as old as 
« myſelf, would want my advice, in ma- 
© terial articles : and to break through 
0 er it A, for the ſake 
* merely 0 tifying my/elf—T don't 
» Aw how, 15 Jes not do it: 
© and as a conſiderate perſon, when he 
© has loſt a dear friend, and more par- 
* ticularly a parent, is apt to recolle& 
« with pleaſure thoſe inſtances in which 
© he has given joy to the departed, and 
« with pain the con z methinks I 
© am the more ſatisfied with myſelf, 
* for having obeyed a command, that 
© however, at the me, I knew not 
© how to account for. 
Miss Ga. © You are , bro- 
© ther, in this 3 mould 
© be more unhappyt am (on your 
« princi les) had I vexed — oP. in 
6 His affair. Thank God he knew no- 
© thing of it. But now, Sir, I have 
© told you —_ oo. A pot 
„185 vated the failin aptain 
« Anderſon'; nor With to do ſo: for 
© the man that once I had but the ſha- 
© dow bf a thought to make one da 
* my neareſt relation, is intitled, 


© think, to my good 4v7/bes, though he 
« prove not quite ſo worthy as I once 
„believed Min. +> | 

© Permit me, however, to add, that 
.« Captalh Anderſon is paſſionate, vver= 
N have never of late met 
bim, but with great reluctance. Had 


Too come to Colnebrook,” I Thould 
© have en him, as I confeſſed ; bur it 
© was with the reſolution' that Thad for 
© z"ceontiderable time paſt avowed to 
« him, never to be his; and to be a 
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© fngte woman all my life, if he would' 
© net” diſengage me of my Traſh, 
* fooliſh promiſe, And now bepleat- 
ed, Nee found her to every one 
preſent) to adviſe me Mhat to do. 
* L. 8 4 1 — 
© iy unwo * Char- 
* lotte, Tahoe 1 right to re · 
4 ſolve never to have him . 
Lavpy L. © Without Wafting for my 
© brother's opinion, I muſt fay, that 


ge acts moſt unge und un- 
© worthily, LA ow 6 | 
* promiſe: a promiſe, the like of w . 
you offered not to himd hi by. 
© cannot, Charlotte, think ywu bound 
6 by ſuch a promiſe: and the poor trick. 
© of getting another perſon to write his 
© letters for lim, and 'expoſin 
«© ſter to a Yr, and apainft ſtipu- 
© lation—How I ſhould hate him 
What fay you, fiſter Harriet?” 

HARRIET. © I ſhould be unworthy 
© of this kind confidence, if thus called 
© upon, I did not ſay ſomething, 
8 it came out to be next to no- 
thing There ſeems not to have been 
* any affection, any f 4 
© of ſoul, if I may fo myſelt, 
© at time, Miſs Grandiſon, be- 
- _ you and Captain Anderſon, I 
4 1 * J 

S1R Cn. A very proper queſtion. 

Miss GR. ere was not, on 
© either ſide, I believe, I have hinted 
at my motives, and at bir, In every 
© letter of his, he gave me cauſe to 
© confirm what I have faid of his ſelf- 
© intereſtedneſs 1 and now his princi- 
6 lea to hold me to m miſe, 
c 5. intereſt. I would 1 him, 


© I never did, plead mine ; chopeh His 

example would —_— me, if I did.” 

Lob L. Was the promiſe gi 

© in writing, fiſter ?* ? EP 
Miss Gi. Indeed it was.“ She 

looked dow m. | 


Harrier, © I be pardoned 
© Madam Tue "fubſtthee of your 


< promiſe Was, that you Would never 
© marry any other man without His 
12 e gers vow . 
© ried—Did you promiſe, 'that, ö 
von did marty at mould de 

eee 
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© lett's opinion and yours, Sir (to 
Sir Charles) © before I preſume to giye 
mine.“ 4 Nieren an 
Sir Charles looked at the doctor. 
The doctor referred himſelf to him. 
Sia CH. © Then, doctor, you muſt 
© ſet ny if J am wrong... Yow 
are a C uiſt. e 
As to what Lord L. has ſaid, L 
c think with his lordſhip, that Captain 
© Anderſon appears. not, in any of his. 
conduct, to be . worthy of Miſs 
Grandiſon; and in truth, I don't 
© know many who are. If I'am pur- 
© tial, excuſe the brother.” 189 4 
She bowed. Every one was pleaſed 
that Miſs Grandiſon was enabled to 
bold up her, head, as ſhe did on this 
compliment from her brother. 
SIR CA. Ie think alſo if my ſiſter 
© eſteems him not, ſhe is in the — 
© to reſoqve never to be his. But what 
© ſhall, we ſay; as to her promiſe, Ne- 
der to beithe wife of any other man 
* without his conſent, while he remains 
unmarried? It was made, I apprehend, 
while her father was living; who 
might, I believe, doctor, you will al- 
low, have abſalved her from it: but 
then, her very treating with him ſince 
to diſpenſe with it, ſhews, that in her 
own conſcience ſhe thinks herſelf,. 
bound by it. 3 
Every one being ſilent, he proceeded. 
Lady L. is of opinion, that he acts 
4 — and unworthily, to en- 
dcayvour to hold her to an unequal 
6 prouuſe: but What man, except a 
4 
4 
4 


Very generous one indeed, having 
obtained an advantage oyer ſuch. a 
woman as Charlotte" {She reddeved} 
« would. not try to hold it ? Muſt he 
not, by giving. up this advantage; 
« yote againſt himſelf ? Women ſhould 
© be ſure cf the men in whom they: 
6 er a confidence that concerns them 
highly. Can you think that he 
man who engages a woman to make 
« a promiſe, docs, not intend to hold her 
« to. it? When, he zeazes her to make 
< #, he e telly her he r bet 
* what will happen ta make her, with 
2 ſhe bad vat. iron u % bz boi d 
Nes GSi Ne brother! Ther- 
ce petition of that wor teazes lo Are 
Jon net, gaulying me j— ladeed 1 de- 
C lexve dts, % 3 313 uta mm on 
ig Cu, Men gain all, cheit ad- 
| i rx * 
undes: A —7·ͤ ·5 1 AG 
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vantages by tazing, by promiſes, by 
unportunitie Be not concerned, my. 
* (Klette, that I uſe your word. 
Miss Gs. O my brother, what 
© ſhall I do, if you railly me on my. 
© folly ?* FR BY $40 
Siken. I mean not to railly you. 
© Buy I know ſomething of my own 
© ſex; and muſt have been yay negli-, 
« gent of my opportunities, if I know 
© not ſomething of the world. [I 
thought, Lucy, he would here have 
uſed the word other inſtead of the word 
g borld.] We have heard her reaſon, 
for not binding the captain by a like 
c promiſe ; which was, that ſhe did 
© not value him enough to exact it: 
© and was not that his misfortune ? 


be is apprehenſive of blame on 


© this head; but her fituation will be 
e conſidered : I m not repeat the cir- 
© cumſtances, I was grieved to hear 
* that my ſiſters had been Ne cir- 
© cumſtances! What pity, that thoſe. 
© who believe they % know the ſex, 
think themſelves intitled to treat it 
© with leaſt reſpet!' [How we wo- 
men looked, upon one another!] * I 
© ſhould hope in charity,* [In charity, 
Lucy,] * and for the true value I bear 
© it, as I think. a good woman one of, 
„the greate glories of the creation, 
7 the fault is not generally in the. 
© ſex. 1 { 
As to the captain's artifice to ob- 

© tain a footing by letters of another 
man's writing; that was enouglvin- 
© deed to make à woman, who herſelf 
© writes- finely, deſpiſe him when ſhe 
© krew it, But, to what will not. 
© ſome perſons ſtoop to gain a point, on, 
© which their hearts are fixed? This 
© is no _ mew method, - One ſingle in- 
* ſtance I mention. Madam Mainte-, - 
nom, it is reported, was employed, 
© in this way, by a. favourite miftreſs, 
of Louis XIV. And this was ſaidta 
© be the means of introducing her to, 
the monarch's favour, on the ruins 
© of her employer, _ Let me repeat, 
© that women ſhould be ſure of their 
zen before, they embark with them 
in the voyage of love Haie 466, 
„ man,” ſays Lady I.. “ for expoſing, 
« ber ta_the letter-wwriter !“ 1. 
"ng! et me fay, Oil ways, who 


-woule nat bs expo  ſhquld not put. 
e ont bf TOA e 
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o Miſs "WO (turning, to m 
8 to me, who! was too rea 
to apply y the firft part of the caution 
good as to tell my Emily, that 
7 ſhe nit never love # fan, o whoſe 
© tove ſhe is not wefl affured ; tha 
© ſhe muſt never per Nt oo 
© his conſequence With Her, el thei is 
© fure be is grateful, juſt, a e- 
© rous; and that Natl Bot e him 
© as 4 mean and intereſted man, the 
© firſt moment he ſeeks to engage her 
© irf 4 promiſe. —Forgive Je, har- + 
© lotte: you ſo generouſly blame your- 
b ſelf, that you will not {cruple to have 
your experience pleaded for an ex- 
* ample to a young creature who may 
© not be able, if NT, to behave 
© with your magnanimi 
Seafonably did he ſay this laft part, 
ſo immediately after his refivece to 
me; for I made Miſs Grandifon's con- 
fuſion a half-cover for my own and I 
fear but a half - cover. 
I find I muſt not allow m myſelf to he 
long from you, my dear friends ; 
leaff in this company. Miſs Cantillon, 
Miſs Barnevelt, and Half half a dozen more 
miſſes and maſters, with whofe cha- 
ra&ers and deſcriptions I firſt paraded; 
e 85 ou? Where can I find 
you? cart, when I faw you at 
| 2 80 Williams's, was eafy and 
henfive: J could then throw 
my ny Nele ſquibs about me at pleaſure ; 


and not fear, by their return upon me, 


the ſingeing of my own cloaths ! 


LETTER xxx. 
Kr3s BYRON. in CONTINUATION. 


UT now what remains to be * 
done for our ſiſter?” alked Lady 
IL. Charlotte loaked round her, as 
den the 1 Every one 
In ieee + Jt me affure you, 
my dear 25 
7 that if you nave but the fliadow of 9 
preference for Captain 
23 He F ou believe, from what has 
| etween you, and from the 
a ulpenſe you bare! kept him! in, FF * 
4 179 have bee an money 
| Sn eferment) th 7 be 
oe Po is, whethe? bs juſtice, or by 
by tion; I will 8 meet 
. 7 bigs iu order to make arid to ttceive 


© Anderſon is t worthy o 


okte, reſumed he, N 
Anderſon; © 


ace If we do not find him 
ate genetous, we Will make 
im ſo, 'y our example; arid will 
© begin to {et it. 

Every one was affected: Dr. Bartlett 
as much a8 any body. Mifs Grandifon 
could, hardly "Ge ſtill; her chair Was 
uneaſy to Her, white her brother 
kay 69 li E 6ne wh was too much ac- 
cuſtomed to p08 of benieficence, to 
Tuppoſe he had faid ay thing extraor- 


any, 
Grindiſon, after ſome” hefita- 
tion, replied, * Indeed, Sir, Captain 
of being 
© called ** brother. I will not enter 
5 into aartictlars of his unwor- 
« thineſs; ecauſe I am determined 
© fot to haye him. He knows I am: 
© nor Wet th 11 5 eng? me to be 


© his. ke virtue e genero- 
foot indeed he — not either, 


in the degree that would make me 
reſpect him, as « woman 
— vp her huſband.” 


alt re- 


i& Cu. Well, then, Charlotte, bi 
0 * would have you excuſe yourſelf, if 
you mY ven him hopes of nitet- 
g fog him; fet him know that you Have 
© acquainted me with all that Ard paſ- 
d between you; and that you re- 
fer yourſelf hotly to me; but with 
a reſolution (if fach be your reſolu- 
* tion) never to be his.” 
Miss GR. © I ſhall dread his violent 
temper 
Stk Cn. * Dread nothing! Men who 
are violent to a woman when they 
© haye a point to carry A ng ſo, 45 
not always violent But I 
* ſhall treat him civilly. "If the man 
© ever pops? to call you his, he will 
© be uttha N ugb in loſing ſack a 
prize. u may tell dir that I 
c wil aye im a 0 Wherever he 
* pl ean time, It may not be 
0 Aale if you have no Wein.” on, to 
* ſhew me ſome of the Fax * on” 
7 paſſed between you; of tliole purti- 
© cylarly, in which you have * 
f vu ur reſolution not to to hy fits 
* ward, the Ne if 19 — 
0 heb * 2. you Ha ve alewhys 
: bem of e e 
ny ſhall fee the co- 


6 «pie *f all 5 4 and all —. 


ou leaſe. And you will 
; — e Sir, Aakie wie of wo 

5 5 appy ſitustion I thopg At 1 7 

rom the unkind treatutent 

M m my 
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my ſiſter met with, and to the being 


 —- as = 


forbidden to expect a fortune that 
would entitle me to look up to a man 
of figure in the world, that I was 
ever approachable by Captain An- 
derſon. ; 

Str Cu. Voliappy ! But let us 
look forward. I will meet Captain 
Anderſon. If there are any letters, 
in which he has treated my Laer un- 
handſomely, you muſt not let me ſee 
them. My motive for looking into 
any of them, is ſervice to you, Char- 
lotte, and not curioſity, But let me, 
nevertheleſs, ſee all that is neceſſary 
to the queſtion, that I may not, when 
I meet him, hear any thing from 
him, that I have not heard from you; 
and which may make for him, and 
againſt you. 1 do aſſure you, that I 
will allow in his favour, all that 
ſhall appear favourable to him, 


aa 4% aa > 


hm ebe but not determined ; 
and J hope you ſee by my behaviour 
to you, Charlotte, that were you and 
he to have been fond lovers in yourlet- 


I never am ſevere on lovers foibles. 
Our paſſions may be made fubſer- 


think you have a ſupercilious hro- 
ther. A ſuſceptibility of the pafſion 
called love, I condemn not as a fault; 
but the contrary—Your brother, la- 
dies, (looking upon all three) is 
no ſtoick.” 3 , 
And have you been in love, Sir 
© Charles Grandifon?* thought I to 
 my{elf.——Shall I, Lucy, be ſorry, or 
ſhall I be glad if he bas ?—But after 


* * ES . YEP" 8 M 
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all, is it not ſtrange, that in all this * 

ittle of his hiſtory 

yets he 
is ſ- 

ter for queſtioning him on the ſubjeR. 


Had I been his fitter, queſtions of that 
n to be mw 


time one knows fo 
While he was abroad ?—And 
aid, that he was not angry at 


ſort would not have 
» alked. ages 
But here is a new taſk for her 
ther. I ſhall long to know how 
- affair will end. pats 1 
The trial of Miſs Grandifon, , as 
ſhe called it, being thus happily over, 
„and Miſs Emily and Mr. 6 
_ defired to walk in, Sir Charles took 
notice, with ſome ſeverity on our ſex, 


women 


2 
- 


ye for military men, He 


 -” > ea” 
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a Gia eta 


though againſt my ſiſter. I may meet 


ters, you need not be afraid of my eye. 


vient to excellent purpoſes, Don't 


e,, 


* * 0 
this 
randiſon 


the Fare liking, which he Gaid 


4 


did not know, he ſaid, whether the 
army were not beholden-to this appro- 
bation, | and to the gay appearance 
officers were expected to make, rather 
than to a true martial ſpirit, for many 
a gallant man. as For 
© What ſay yon, Emily?” ſaid he. 
© Do not a cockade, and a ſcarlet coat, 
* become a fine gentleman, and help to 
* make him ſo, in your eyes?” | 
he pleaſed, Sir, to tell me how 
© ſuch a one ſhould look in my eyes, 
© and I will endeavour to make ou 
conform to your leſſous. : 
He bowed to the happy girl: For 
my part,” ſaid he, I cannot but ſay, 
that I diſlike the life of a ſoldier in 
general; whoſe trade is in blood, 
who muſt be as much a ſlave to the 
will of bis ſuperiors in command, as 
he is almoſt obliged to be a tyrant to 
thoſe under him. 
© But as to the fex, if it were not, 


that ladies, where love and their own 


© happineſs interfere, are the moſt in- 


© competent judges of all others for 


© themſelves—Pardon me 

© Your ſervant, Sir, ſaid Lady L. 
And we all bowed to him. 

© How can a woman, proceeded he, 
« who really loves her kuſband, ſubject 
«* herſelf, of choice, to the neceflary 


. © abſences, to the continual apprehen- 
. © ſions, which ſhe muſt he under for 


his ſafety, when he is in the . 
O 


of what is emphatically called 


« DUTY?” He ſtopt. No anfwer be- 
ing made, * Perhaps,* reſumed he, 
it may be thus accounted for: wo- 
men are the moſt delicate part of the 
creation. Conſcious of the weakneſs 
of their ſex, and that they ſtand in 
need of protection, (for apprehep- 
ſiveneſs, the child of prudence, is as 
charaReriſtick in them, as courage 
in a man) they naturally love brave 
men.—And are not all military men 
„ be braye? - * , 

© But how. are they miſtaken in their 
© main end, ſuppoſing this to be it! 
© I honour a good, a generous, A 
© brave, an humane ſoldier; but were 
© ſuch a one to be the braveſt of men, 
© how can his wife ex conſtant 


v progertion from the huſband who is 
c 


leſs bis own, and conſequently leſs 
* bers, than'almoſt any other man can 
© be, (a ſailor excepted;) and who 


c mult therefore, . 


, 
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#* other man, leave her expoſed to thoſe 
inſults, from which he ſeems to think 
he carr beſt defend her? 
LADY L. (Smiling.) * But may it 
not be ſaid, Sir, that thoſe women 
who make ſoldiers their choice, de- 
ferve, in ſome, degree, a rank with 
heroes; when they can part with 
their huſbands for the - ſake of their 
country's glory? barges, 
S1R, CH. Change your word glory 
for ſafety, Lady L. and your queſtion 
will be ſtrengthened. Ihe word and 
thing called glory, what miſchief 
has it not occaſioned! —As to the 
queſtion itſelf, were you ſerious, let 
every one, I anſwer, who can plead 
the molive, be intitled to the praiſe 
that is due to it,” 1 5 
Miss Gr. * There is ſo much 
* weight in what my brother has ſaid, 
© that, I thank Heaven, I am not in 
danger of being the wife of a ſoldier.” 
We, who knew what ſhe alluded to, 
ſmiled at it; and Mr. Grandiſon look - 
ed about him, as if he wanted to find 
more in the words than they could 
import to him: and then was very 
*earneſt to know how. his couſin had 
come off. * | 
Stk Cu. © Triumphantly, couſin. 


"1 IS 


ca „ „ „ K «a „ 


© Charlotte's ſuppoſed fault has brought 


©to light additional excellences,* 
M. Gx. I am ſorry for that with 

* all my ſoul.— There was no bearing 
© her before.—And now what will be- 
come of me?” - Aa; oe 
Miss GR. You have nothing now 
to fear, Mr.-Grandiſon, I aſſure you. 
I haye been detected in real faults. 
I have been generouſly treated; and 
'© repent of my fault. Let me have an 
1 ce of like ingenuouſneſs in you; 
'© and I will ſay, there are hopes of us 
irren IN 
M. Gr, * Your ſervant, couſin. 
© Fither way I muſt have it, But were 
© you to follow the example by which 
© you own yourſelf amended, I might 
6 Love the better chance, perhaps, of 
© coming up to you in ingenuoufneſs. 
Logs L. Upon my word, ſiſter 
Charlotte, Mr. Grandiſon has ſaid 


- 
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Mr. Grandiſon looked offended. 

SIR CH. + Fie, Charlotte |; 

* I am glad, thought I, my good 
* Miſs, Grandiſon, that you have nos 
© loſt much ſpirit by your tial? 

* * 


Miss Grandiſon has ſhewed- 
ſome of the letters that paſſed betw 
Captain Anderſon and her, How muſt 
ſhe have deſpiſed him, had 1 
drawn in to give him her hand! An 
the more for the poor figure he would 

ve made as a brother to her brother! 
How muſt ſhe have bluſhed at every 
civility, paid him in ſuch a family! 
Yet from ſome paſſages in his letters, 
I dare ſay, he would have had the 
higher opinion of himſelf; firſt for 
having ſucceeded. with her, and next 
for thoſe very civilities, © 


And thus had Sir Thomas Grandi- 


ſon, with all his pride, like to have 
thrown his daughter, a woman of hig 
character, fine underſtanding, and an 
exalted mind, into the arms of a man, 
who had neither fortune, nor educa- 
tion, nor yet good ſenſe, nor genero- 
ſity of heart, to countenance his pre- 
tenſions to ſuch a lady, or her for mar- 
rying beneath herſelf. | 

is is a copy of what Miſs Gran. 
diſon has written to ſend to Captain 


© vim, 8 ' 
P Hp I had a generous man to 
© deal with, I needed not to have 

© expoſed m ſelf to the apprehended 
© cenſures of a brother, whoſe virtues 
© made a ſiſter, leſs perfect than him+ 


« ſelf, afraid that he would think her 


« unworthy of that tender relation to 
© him, from the occaſion. But he is 
the nobleſt of brothers. He pities 
© me; and undertakes to talk with 
© you, in the moſt friendly — 1 
©, your own, appointment, upon a ſub- 
X J that r diſtreſſed 
© me; as well you know. I will not 
< recriminate,” as 1 might: but this 
* aſſurance I muſt, for the hundredth 
time, repeat, That 1 never can, ne- 
* yer, will be to you, any other thar 
.  # CHARLOTTE GRANDISON," 
Ian 87; 0 423t3» 38. ® 

© She 1s diffatisfied with wiiat the h 
. written : but 1 tell her, Ithiok it will 
do very well. . ee (EMS 
Cn 12. EDS. * Je BOY 
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256 SIX (GHARTES GRANDISON, 


\ LETTER XxX. 
Iss YKON, IN CONTINUATION, 


. . + TEOAIDAT, MAR..IG: 
_ Charles has already left us. He 
went to town this morning on the 
affairs of his executorſhip. He break - 
aſted with us firſt. ; 
Dr,. Bartlett, with whom already 1 
ave made myſelf very intimate, and 
who, I find, knows his whole hearr, 
ells me he is always fully employed. 
at we knew before. — No wonder 
then, that he is not in love. He has 
pot had leiſure, I ſuppoſe, to attend 
to the calls of ſuch an idle paſſion. 
' You will do me the juſtice to 84 
that in the round of employments 
was engaged in at Selby Houſe, I ne- 
ver knew any thing of the matter: 
but {TW t 15 was no Sir Charles 
randiſon; to engage my grati- 
tude, and then my 1 So IF is; 
I muſt not, it ſeems, deny it. If I did, 
* a child in love matters would de- 
5 tect me. OY 


* * | 
Q My Lucyl I have been hard fet 
by theſe ſiſters. They have found me 
out 7 or rather, let nid know, that th 
long ago found me out. I will te 
you all as it paſſed. N 
„ I. had been ſo buſy with tay Ren, 
that, though accuſtomed, ta Be fi 
dreſſed, wherever I was, I was now 
the laſt, They entered my drefſing- 
room arm in arm; and I haye ſince 
Ex that they looked as if ry 


* 


d miſchief in thejr hearts; Mi 
capdiſon eſpecially. She had ſaid, 
ze would play me à trick, 


I was in ſome little 7 to be ſo 


Fan. when I aw them 
ed. 

Miſs Grandiſon would & me the 
onpur. of aſſiſting me, and diſmifſed 
enny, who had but juſt. comg in to 

er her ſervice. _ e 

She called me charming creature 

twice, as ſhe was obligingly buſy about 
me; and the ſecond time ſaĩd, Well 


t may my brother, Lady L. fay what 


* he did of this girl 1 

Wich tog great earneſtneſs, What, 

1 what,” ſaid I—I was going to add— 

4 did be ſay?**—But, catching m ſelf 
a tone of leſs frurptize—dek, 


HAR. £1 
el 


h me, Madam, in this your Mnl 
© afftence 
_. Miſs Grandiſon leered archly at me; 
then turning te Lady L. This Harriet 
* of ours, ſaid the, is more than 
half a rogue.” | 
Puniſh her then, Charlotte,” ſai 
Lady L. You have, though with 
much ado, been brought to ſpeak = 
* yourſelf; and ſo have acquired a kin 
* of right to puniſh thoſe who affect 
© diſguiſes to their beſt friends,” 
Lord bleſs me, ladies! And down 
I fat—" What, what—' I was going tq 
ſay, do you mean? But ſtopt, and I 
felt my face glow. | 


at, what!” repeated Miſs Gran- 
difon—" My ſweet girl can ſay nothing 
© but © What, what!” —One of my 


* fellows, Sir Walter Watkyns, is in 
© her head, I ſuppoſe. Did you ever 
* ſee Mat Watkyns, Harriet?” 
My handkerchief was in my hand, 
as I was going to put it on. I was un- 
able to throw it round my neck, 0 
how the fool throbbed, and trembled ! 
Miss GR. Confirmation, Lady L. 
C inf h 1 
ADY L. I think fo, truly. But 
© it wanted none to me. 
Hax. I am ſurprized! Pray, la- 
N 55 can you mean by this ſud- 
den attack?” 1 
Miss GR, And what, Harriet, can 
3 tr mean by theſe Phat, nubat's,” 
© and this ſudden emotion? Give me 
8 your eber l— What doings 
She ſnatched it out of my trembling 
hand, and put it round my neck.— 
* Why this /yddex palpitation ?=Ah, 
arriet! why won't you make con- 
* kdents of your two ſiſters? Do you 
© think we have not found you gut be- 
: re this 7 þ * 
„Hax. © Found me opt! How found 
me out? Pear Miſs Grandifon, you 


Care the 7 ine ! 
0 lived * m0 alarming lady BY ever 


© I flood up, trembling, 
| Mizz Gl. Am 1 fbr Put, to cut 
Harriet. 


0 Se nptter ſhort-=C Sit down, 


© You can ſand. Is jt ſuch a 


n 


y 
1 My A for a fing girl to be 
e. p 


"* Who, II I, in fore © 


Laughing, ). (Sa, Lady 
ft Fart has fog 


c herſelf out to be a 
g qualify ey can't you, Tel 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON; 


t Tell fibs. Be affected. ou are 
not a fine girl, and fo N | 
Har, Dear Miſs Grandiſon—It 
© was your turn yeſterdday. How can 
you forget OLE | 
Miss Gs. * gpiteful too? My life 
to a farthing, you pay for this, Har- 
riet But, child, 1 was not in love. 
Ah! Harriet! That gentleman in 
© Northamptonſhixe — Did you think 
# we mould not find you out?” 

This heartened me a little. 

Har. O Madam, do you think 
F to come at any thing by fuch me- 
© thods as this? I ought to have been 
- * aware of Mifs Grandiſon's alarming 


F ways." 10 
Miss Ge. Von pay for this, alſo, 
© Harriet, Did you not ſay, that I 


* ſhould take the reins, Lady L.? I 
* will have no mercy 'on our younger 
* ſiſter for this abominable affectation 
s and reſerve.” | | 
Hax, And ſo, ladies, I ſuppoſe 
s you think, that Mr. Orme 

Lapy L. Take the reins, Char- 
v lotte,* (making a motion with a ſweet 

retty air, with her handkerchief, as if 

toſſed her ſomething ;) I myſelf, 
s Harriet, am againſt you now. 
s wanted a trial of that franknefs of 
heart, for which I have heard you ſo 
.. mary commended : _ ſurely, you 

might haye ſhewed it, if to r- 
« forts living, to your two — 

Miss Gg. No more, no more, 
Lady L. Haye you not left her to 
4 me? I will puniſh her. Tou will 
have too * lenity.— And now 
f tell me, Harriet Dont you love Mr. 
© Orme better than any map you ever 
yet ſaw ?” 

. * Indeed I do not. 
Mrs Ga. Whom do you love 
better, Harriet? | 

Har, Pray, Mifs Grandifon !“ 

Miss Gs, * And prgy, Miſs By- 
9 ron!“ " hb. £5 G 

Hax. Reſume the reins, Lady L. 
Pray do !:—Miſy'Grandiſon has no 


* mercy! Yet met with a great deal '# de ith love 


x F On: 


© Yeſterday? Very 


# well!—But then I was jingenuoug—' 
„ane 


and aſſumun 
LArt in love, however: but with whom? 


intjtled to know with whom?! 
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there is no one gentleman in Nor- 
5 thamptonſhire—” e 
Hax. What is the meaning of 
this, ladies? But I do aſſure you, 
© there is not 
Miss Gx. * See Lady L. there are 
s ſome queſtions that the girl can an+ 
fer readily enough. I 
I believe 1 looked ſerious. I was 
filent. Indeed my very ſou] was vexed. 
MISS GR. Aye, Harriet, be ſul - 
# len; don't anſwer any queſtions at 
all. That's your only way, no.] 
+ And then we no farther, you 
know, But tell me—Don't you re- 
# pent, that you have given a denial 
* to Lady D.?“ . 
Har. I won't be ſullen, Ladies. 
Vet I am not pleaſed to be thus 
Miss Ga. Then own yourlelf a 
* woman, Harriet; and that, in ſome 
* certain inſtances, you have both af. 


' 5 fFeRation, and reſerve. There amt 


# ſome cafes, my dear, in which it 
© impoſſible but a woman muſt be guil- 
ty of affectation. | 
Har. * Well, then, ſuppoſe Lam. 
I never pretended to be clear of the 
© foibles which you impure to the ſex. 
s I am a weak, a very weak creature: 
8 
An my ha my 
for my Wndkerchief : | 
Miss GR. Aye, weep, love, My 
© ſiſter has heard me ſay, that I never 
© in my life ſaw a girl fo lovely in 
© tears.” DES * 
Har. * What have I done to de- 
fſerve | ; 
Miss Ga. Sucha compliment! 
hay — But you ſhan't weep neither, 
y, why, is this ſubject ſo af- 
© fefting, Harriet? | E 
Har, © You ſurprize me!—Parted 
* with you but an hour or two ago 
© and L... of theſe reproaches.— 
And now, all at once, 60th ladies 
Miss Ga. Reproaches, Harriet!“ 
Hax. I believe fo. I don't know 
© what elſe to call them.” N 
Miss Gs, © What! is it a reproach 


— 


Har. But the manner, Madam 
Mrss Gr. The Manner you are 
© taxed with it, is the thing chen.— 
Well, — putting on a grave look, 
a ſofter accent! you 


is the queſtion.— Are we, your lifters, 


« Surely, 
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« Surely, ladies, thought I, © you 
© have ſomething to ſay, that will make 


me amends for all this intolerable 
© teazing:* and yet my proud heart, 
whatever it were to be, ſwelled alittle, 
that they ſhould think that would be 
ſuch high amends, which, however, I 
by m FE, communing only with my 
own — would have thought ſo, 

. LapYL. (Cen to me, and tak- 
ing my hand) Let me tell you, our 
8 — Harriet, that you are the moſt 
* inſenſible girl in the world, if you 
© are not in love, And no what ſay 
you? 

HaR. Perhaps I do know, ladies, 
© enough of the paſſion, to wiſh to be 
c lefs alarmingly treated. 

They then ting down, one on ei- 
ther ſide of me; each took a hand of 
the trembling fool. 

© I think I vill reſume the reins, 
Charlotte,“ ſaid the counteſs, * We 
are both cruel. — But tell us, my 
lovely ſiſter, in one word tell your 
6 Cline, tel] your Charlotte, "4 you 
© have any confidenee in ourlove, (and 
indeed we love you, or we would not 
© have teazed you as we have done) if 
there be not one man in the world 
© whom you love above all men in it?” 

I was ülent. I looked down. I had, 
in the ſame moment, an ague, in it's 
cold, and in it's hot fit. I hey vouch- 
ſafed, each, to preſs with her lips the 
paſſive hand each held. 


© Be not afraid to ſpeak out, my 


dear, 7 ar) Grandiſon. * Aſſure 
« yourſelt of my love; my true eri 
v. Joves; 4 \once intended to 124 the 
© way to the opening of your heart 
8 the diſcovery of — — oy before — 
* brother, as I hoped, could have 
6 2 me out But nothing can be 
6 hid 

« Madam — ladies !* ſaid I, and 
ſtood up in a hurry, and, in as great 
a diſcompoſure, ſat down in— 
* Your brother has not, could not— 
I would die before _ 

Miss GR. * Amiable delicacy !— 
He has not—But fay you, Harriet, 
he could not ?—If you would not be 
« teazed, don't aim at reſerves - But 
* think you, that we ceuld not ſee, 
on a hundred occaſions, your heart 
© at your eyes? — That we could not 
s afhx a proper meaning to thoſe ſud- 
den throbs juſt here, patting m 


neck; * thoſe half ſuppreſſed, but 


mit your chariot to 


Saw brother,” faid I, ** that you do 
. # ipjend to reſume the, treaty, 


SIR CHARLES | GRANDISON; 
4 always involuntary ſighs ¶ L ſighed] 


Aye, juſt ſuch as that !— [I was 
cancel But, to be ſerious, 
« we do aſſure you, Harriet, that had 
« we not thought ourſelyes under ſome 
little obligation to Lady Anne 8. 
we ſhould have talked to you before 
on this ſubject. The friends of that 
lady have been very ſolicitous with 
us—And Lady Anne is not averſe— 
Har: Dear ladies! withdrawin 
the hand that Miſs Grandiſon held, 
and taking out my handkerchief; you 
* ſay, you love me Won't you des, 
* ſpiſe whom you love ?—I do own—' 

There I ſtopt; and dried my eyes. 

Lapy L. What does my Har- 
riet om?! 

Har. O Madam, had N 
* opinion of my own merit, than I 
© have reaſon to have, (and I never 
© had ſo little a one, as ſince I have 
© known you two) I could open to 
* you, without reſerve, my whole 
© heart—But one requeſt I have to 


make you—You muſt gran it.“ 


tit. 

They beth in a breath aſked what 
that was. 

Har. * It is, That you will per- 
me to town 
© this very afternoon—And long ſhall 
not that town hold your Harriet 
© Indeed, indeed, ladies, I cannot now 
© ever look your brother in the face— 
And you will alſo both deſpiſe me 
I know you will! | 

Sweet, and as * as ſweet, 
(for I was very much affected) were 
the aſſurances they gave me of their 
continued loye, 

Miss Gs. © We have talked with 
our brother this morning 8 

HAR. About me! r he has 
* not a notion, that There I ſtopt. 

Lady L. * You were mentioned: 
© but we intend not to alarm you 
* farther, We will tell you what 
* paſſed, Lady Anne was our ſuh · 


« ze.” 


] was all attention. & ' i 
Miss Gr, We afked him if he 


had any thoughts of marriage > The 


© queſtion came in properly enough, 
8 —— the ſubj that preceded it. 
He was filent : but ſighed and look - 


ed grave.“ [Why did Sir Charles 


Grandiſon ſigh, Lucy?] * We re- 
5. peated the queſtion. © You told us 


by 
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70 dy my father for Lady Frances N: 
© What think you of Lady Anne S. ? 
© We need not mention to you how 


1% confiderable her fortune is; What 


an enlargement it would give to 
«© your power of doing £ z nor 
«what 2 diſpofition and qualities 
% are: her perth is far from being 
« difagreeable ; and ſhe has a great 
e eſteem for you. | 
II think Lady Anne a very agree- 
« able woman," replied he; “ But 
* if ſhe honours me, with a preferable 
<« eſteem, ſhe gives me a regret ; be- 
cauſe it is not in my power to re- 
« turn it.“ 
Not in your power, brother?“ 
| 3 It is not in my power to return 
1 | 
O Lucy ! how my heart fluttered ! 
ague-fit came on again; and I 
was hot and cold, as before, almoſt in 
the ſame moment. 

They told me, they would not teaze 
me farther; But theſe are ſubjects 
that cannot be touched upon without 
raiſing emotion in the boſom of a per- 
ſon who hopes, and is uncertain, O 
the cruelty, of ſuſpenſe! How every 
new inſtance of it tears in pieces my 
before almoſt burſting heart! 

Miss Gr. © My brother went on— 
% You have often hinted to me at 
«& diſtance this /ubje&. I will not, as 
I might, anſwer your queſtion, now 


4 fo drrettly put, by faying, that it is 


2 my wiſh to ſee you, Charlotte, hap- 
«pi * before I engage wy 
« ſelf. But, perhaps, I ſhall 
«© better enabled ſome time hence, 
i than J am at preſent, to return ſuch 
an anſwer as you may expect from 
% a brother,” 
© Now, my Harriet, we are afraid, 
by the words, Not in his power ;" 
and by the hint, that he cannot at 
i preſent anſwer our queſtion as he 
"© may be enabled to do ſome time 
' © hence; we are afraid, that ſome 
foreign lady . | 
They had raiſed my hopes; and 


10 


now, exciting my fears by ſo well 
grounded an apprehenſion, wr were - 
Lady 


* 


- obliged for their pains to hol 
L. “s ſalts to my noſe. I could not 
help expoſing myſelf; my heart hay- 
Ing been weakened too by their teazin 
before. 
der of Mi 


lieved me. 


I deſired their pity. They aſſured 


* 


s Grandiſon, Tears re- 


„ K „ „ „ „ 


_ © encou 


between them, round 
the other round Miſs Grandiſon's; 
my glewing face ſeeking to hide itſelf 


1 dropt on the ſhoul- * 
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- me of their love; and called upon me, 


as I valued their friendſhip, to open 


my whole heart to them. 


I pauſed. I heſitated, Words did 


not immediately offer themſelves. Bur 


at laſt, I ſaid, © Could I have thongtr 


* myſelf intitled to your excuſe, ladies, 
© your Harriet, honoured as ſhe was, 


* 


rom the firſt, with the appellation 
of iter, would have had no reſerve 
to her ſiſters, But a juſt conſciouſ- 
neſs of my own unworthineſs over- 
came a temper, that, I will ſay, 
is naturally frank and unxeſerved. 
Now, however 


1 25 I ſtopt, and held down my 


Lavy 1. Speak out, my dear 
© What © Now" 


Miss GR. What Nowy howw- 


ewe ” 
Har. Thus called upon; thus 
d'i—And I lifted up 
head as boldly as I could, 2 it 
was not, I believe, very boldly) I 
© will own, that the man, who by ſo 
* ſignal an inſtance of his bravery and 
© goodneſs engaged my gratitude, ha 
© poſſeſſion of my whole heart. | 
And then, almoſt unknowing what 
I did, I threw one of my arms, as I ſat 
ady L.'s neck, 


in Lady L.'s boſom. 
They both embraced me, and aſſured 
me of their united intereſt.” They 


ſaid, They knew I had alſo Dr. Bart- 


lett s high regard: but that they had 


in vajn ſought to procure new lights 


from ahim; he conſtantly, in every 
thing that related to their brother, re- 
ferring himſelf to him: and th 
aſſured me, that I had likewiſe the b 
wiſhes and intereſt of Lord L. to the 


fulleſt extent. | 


This, Lucy; is fome—conſolation 
—muſt I ſay ? ſome' eaſe to my pride, 


as to what the family think of me: 


but yet, how is that pride mortified, 


to be thus * to rejoice, at the 
0 


ſtrengthening of to obtain an in- 
tereſt in the . a man, of whoſe 
engagements none of us know any 


thing? But if, at laſt, it ſhall prove, 


that that worthieſt of hearts is diſ- 
engaged; and if I can obtain an in- 
tereſt jn it be p: ide out of the queſ- 
tion! * The man, as my aunt wrote, 

is Sir Charles Grandifon,” 
I was very earneſt to know, fince 
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2 had any fuſpicion of 1 my 


for — 4 they nid, aich 
hey could not, either 
from his words or behaviour, gather 
that he had. He had not been ſo muc 
with me, as t had been. Ner 


would they wiſh that he Gould ſuf] 


me. The beſt of men, they ſaid, 
loved to have difficulties to conquer. 
Their brother, generous as he was, 
was a man. 

Vet, Lucy, I thought at the time 
of what he fad at Sir Hargrave Pol- 
lexfen's, as recited by the ſhort - hand 
writer—T hat he would not marry the 
greateſt princeſs on earth, if he were 
not aſſured, that ſhe loved him above 
all the men in it. 

I fancy, my dear, that we women, 


when we love, and are doubtful, 


fuffer a great deal in the apprehenſion, 


at one time, of diſguſting the object 


of our paſſion by too forward a love; 
and, at another, of difobliging him 
by too great a reſerve, Don't you 
think ſo? 

The ladies ſaid, They were ex- 
tremely folicitous to ſee brother 
married, They wiſhed it were to 
me, rather than to other woman ; 


hearts, even at the time when Lady 


Anne, by a kind of previous engage- 


ment, had their voices. 
And then they told me what their 


brother ſaid of — with the hint of 
which they began this alarming con- 


F verfation. 


© When my brother had let us 


C know,” faid Miſs Grandifon, that 


* it was 8 er to return a 
© preferable eſteem a like eſteem, 

© if Lady Anne nent dis with 

it; I faidett If Anne had as 


4 Mids 


4 a charmi 


», 


„ many advantages to boaſt of, as 


„ brother, like Anne?” 
« Miſs Byron,” replied he, is 

woman. 

(Suh enough,” 


Lady L. con- 


- tinued Maſs Grandiſon) * ſaid, © Miſs 


„Byron is one © 


the ttieſt 
« women I ever beheld. I never ſaw 


in any fage, youth and dignity, and 
cc 2 of ao, N 
„„ blended.” 


On cthie — r, my vanity 


hat I had their 


Mi iy oye bad what anſwer he 


Byron, has, poly yew then, | 


| SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 
had been fuch tell-tales, if may, . hope, yevive, ſo en is K 


repeat only, and 7 
o Forgive me, L 
© brother—** But * 
© be drawn only by Apelles; 
„ would 1 fay to all thoſe who 3 
te mind out of the defcription of Miſs 
22 roc That they are nor to —.— 
te her, This young lady J 
look proud, Raret 7 te has united 
in her face ſæatu e * 
« and expreftion, which very few wo- 
«© men, even of thoſe who are moſt 
© celebrated for beauty, have Anely 
„ in equal degree: but, what 1s In- 
te finitely more — e, ſhe * 2 
heart that is equally pure and 
6 ane Td is 
ce ble in her face. — you not ob 
© ſerved, Charlotte, added he, what 
" intelligence her ſilence pro- 


2 ee my 


exander N 


ve 
« miſes And yet, . ſhe ſpeaks, 


© ſhe never IGovoitts the moſt raiſed 
« expectation.” . * 

I was ſpeechleſs, Lucy. 

„Well, brother, continued Miſs 
Grandiſon—* If there is not 
« thing you ſay in Miſs Byron's face 
© and "ET 7 Ou ſeems to me little 
© leſs than the warmth of love in 
© the deſcription—You are another 
66 „ ec if his colours were 
66 * the moſt glowing of thoſe of all 

ainters.?” 
eyes had the aſſurance to aſk 

68 
turned to this ? She ſaw they had. 

Ah, Harriet |' ſmili © That's 
meaning look, with all it's baſh- 
© fulneſs. This was my - brother's 

9 uy body * gore 
$6 ou know, Char 
cc wh I 12 her to 
« and you to ber, as a third fi er: 
« and what man better loves * 


© than your brother? 


« We both looked. down, e 
* but not quite fo ſilly and 'fo * 


pointed, as 


Dear NMR Grandifon 1 2 2 

Well, then, another time don't let 
„ your eyes ale queſtions, inſtead of 

« your lips.“ 

Wind Sifter J. my Lucy : Indeed, I 
believe I looked 611 Ka o 


ſay the truth, I ab. di 


Har. © And a — "all that 


* palled?. Ne by my reign, 


) L * 
. 
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© ladies, that my lips will keep my 


© eyes in countenance,” 


Miss Gs. It was; for he retired 


© as ſoon as he had ſaid this.” 

HAR. How, retired Madam? 

© Any diſcompo—You laugh at my 
« folly; at my preſumption perhaps.” 
They both ſmiled. * No, 1 can't 
ſay that there ſeemed to be, either 
in his words or manner, any 4/- 
tingni/bing emotion; any great di/- 
2 was about to retire be- 
ore. 
Well, ladies, I will only fay, 
* That the beſt thing I can do, is, to 
© borrow a chariot and fix, and drive 
© away to Northamptonſhire,” 

But why fo, Harriet? 

© Becauſe it is impoſſible but I muſt 
* ſuffer in your brother's opinion, 
© every time he ſees me, and that 
© whether I am ſilent or ſpeaking.” 

They made me fine compliments : 


but they would indeed have been fine 


ones, could they have made them from 
their brother. ; 

Well, but, Lucy, don't you think, 
that had Sir Charles Grandiſon meant 
any thing, he would have expreſſed 
himſelf to his ſiſters in ſuch high 
terms, before he had ſaid ane very 
diſtinguiſhing thing to me? Let me 
judge by myſelf—Men and women, 
1 are ſo much alike, that, 
put cuſtom, tyrant- cuſtom, out of the 
queſtion, the meaning of the one may 
be generally gueſſed at by that of the 
other, in caſes where the heart is con- 
cerned. What civil, what ome 
things, could I allow myſelf to lay to 
and of Mr. Orme, and Mr. Fowler! 
How could I praiſe the honey and 
goodneſs of their hearts, and declare 
my pity for them! And why ? Be- 
cauſe I meant nothing more by it all, 
than a warmer kind of civility ; that I 
was not afraid to let go, as their 
merits d—>And now, methinks, 
I can gueſs, than I could 7/1 
now, at what Mr. Greville meant, 
when he wiſhed me to declare, that I 
bated him—8ly wretch !—ſince the 
woman who uſes a man infolently in 


courtſhip, certainly makes that man of, 


more ie to her, than ſhe 
would wiſh him to think himſelf.— 
Fut am I ſtudious to torment, 


myſelf? That will be, muff. Who 
6 what Providence has ed 


7 for Sir Charles Grandiſon ?'——May 


be be happy !—But indeed, my Lucy 
your Harriet is much ctherwile at this 
ume. | | 


LETTER XXXII. 
MISS BYRON, ro MISS SELBY, 


1 Will not let you loſe the ſub- 
ſtance of a very agreeable conver- 
ſation, which we had on Tueſday 
night after upper; You may be ſure, 
Lucy, I thought it the more agreeable, 
as Sir Charles was drawn in to bear a 
conſiderable part in it. It would be 
* wry to give you more than 
paſſages, becauſe the ſubjefts, were 
various, and the tranſitions ſo/quick, 
by one perſon aſking this queſtion, 
another that, that I could not, were 
I . connect them as I endeavour 
generally to do. | 

Of one ſubject, Lucy, I particu- 
larly owe you ſome account. 

Miſs Grandiſon, in her lively way, 
(and lively ſhe was, notwithſtanding 
her trial fo lately over) led me into 
talking of the deteſted maſquerade, 
She put me upon recollecting the giddy 
ſcene, which thoſe dreadfully inte- 
reſting ones that followed it had made 
me wiſh to blot out of my memory. 

© I ſpared you at the time, Harriet," 
faid ſhe. © I aſked you no queſtions 
„ about the maſquerade, when you 
© flew to us firſt, poor frighted bird 1 
* with all your gay plumage about you.“ 

I coloured a deep crimſon, I believe. 
What were Sir Charles's firſt thoughts 
of me, Lucy, in that fantaſtick, that 
hated dreſs? The ſimile of the bird 
too, was his, you know; and Char- 
lotte looked very archly. 

My dear Miſs Grandiſon, ſpare 
me ſtill, Let me forget, that ever 
© I preſumptuouſly ventered into ſuch 
a icene of folly,” ce ph 

© Do not call it by harſh names, 
« Miſs Byron, ſaid Sir Charles, 
©, We are too much obliged to it.” 

Can I, Sir Charles, call it by 7c 
© harſh a name, when I think, how 
« fatal, in numberleſs ways, the event 
© might have proved! But I do not 
© ſpeak only with reference to that. 


Don't think, my dear Miſs Gran- 


© diſon, that m”y diſlike to myſelf, 
© and to this fooliſh diverſion, ſprir ga 
© altogether from What befel . I 
* had on the ſpot the ſame contempts, 

Na” * 
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© the ſame diſdain of myſelf, the ſame 
© diſlike of all thoſe who ſeemed ca- 
© pable of joy on the light, the fooliſh 


© occahon.” 
My good Charlotte, aid Sir 


Charles, ſmiling, is leſs timorous- 


© than her younger ſiſter. She might 
ba perfaaded, 1 fancy, to venture 
© Under your conduct, Sir Charles, 
© You-know, Lady L. and-I, who 
have not yet had an opportunity of 
© this ſort, were trying to engage you 
* againſt the next ſubſcription-ball.* 
Indeed, ſaid Lady L. our Har- 
© riet's diſtreſs has led me into re- 
* fletions I never made before on this 
© kind of diverſion ; and I fancy her 
© account of jt will perfectly ſatisfy 
ny curioſity. 
Si Cu. © Proceed, good Miſs By- 
© ron, I am as curious as vour ſiſters, 
to hear what you ſay of it. The 
© ſcene was quite new to you, You 
probably expected entertainment from 
probablyexpe | | 
it. Forget for a while the acci- 


© dental conſequences, and tell us ho- 


* you were at the time amuſed.” 

© Amulſed, Sir Charles !—Indeed I 
had no opinion of the diverſion, even 
* before I went. I knew I ſhould 


© deſpiſe it. I knew I ſhould. often. 


< with myſelf at home before the 
* evening were over. And fo mdeed 
I did; I whiſpered my couſin Reeves 
more than once, O Madam! this 
«© is fad, this is intolerable ſtuff! 
This place is one great Bedlam ! 
* Good Heaven] Could there be in 
« this one town ſo many creatures do- 
% void off reaſon, as ate here got 
together? I hope we are all here. 

© Yet you ſee, ſaid Miſs Grandi- 
ſon, however Lady L. is, or ſeems 
to be, inſtantaneouſly reformed, 
there were two, who would gladly 
© have been there: the more, you may 
© be ſure, for it's having been a di- 
© verſion prohibited to us, ad our firſt 
© coming to town,, Sir Charles lived 
long in the land of maſquerades—O 
© my dear! we uſed to pleaſe ourſelves 
© with hopes, that when he was per- 
* mitted to come over to England, 
* we ſhould ſee golden days tas 
* auſpices.” 

SI CH, (Smiling.) Will you ac- 
company us to the next ſubſcription- 
ball, Mi Byron?“ 


- . . % . 
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I, Sir Charles, ſhould be iner 
© cuſable, if 1 thought. r 

Miss GR. (Interrupting, and look - 
ing archly.) Not. under our brother's 
0 let. Harriet? | 

Indeed, my dear Miſs Grandiſon, 
© had the diverſion not been probibited, 
© had you once ſeen the wild, the 
« ſenſeleſs confuſion, you would think 
« juſt as I do: and you will have one 
* ftrongerreaſon againft countenancing 
it by your preſence ; for who, at this 
© rate, ſhall make the ſtand of virtue 


© and-decorum, if ſuch ladies as Miſs- 


* Grandifon and Lady L. do not ?— 
*- But I ſpeak of the common maſ- 
0 2 which I believe are more 
* diſorderly. I was diſguſted at the 
* freedoms taken with me, though» 
but the common freedoms of the 
© place; by JOS who ſingled me 
* from the ng, hurried me round; 
the rooms, and engaged me in fifty 
© idle converſationsz. and to whom, 
6 by the privilege of the place, I was 
9 liged to be bold, pert, ſaucy, an& 
to aim at repartee and ſmartneſs.; 

* the current wit of that witlefs place. 

© They once got me into a coun 

* dance. No prude could come, or if 
© ſhe came, could be a prude there. 

Sik CH. © Were not pleaſed, 
© Miſs Byron, with.the firſt coup d' oeil 
of that gay apartment??? 

* A momentary pleaſure : but when 
© I came to roflect, the bright light, 
© ſtriking on my tinſel dreſs, made me 
* ſeem to myſelf the more conſpicuous 
© fool, Let me be kept in countenance 
Das I might, by ſcores of ſtill more 
* ridiculous ſiguresz What,” thought 
© I, © are other people's follies to me? 
« Am I to make an a ce that 
„ ſhall want the countenance of the 
“ vaineſt, iß not the ſillieſt, part of the 
„ creation? What would my = 
6 2 have thought, could he 
* have ſeen his Harriet, the girl” 
© (excuſe me; they were my thoughts 
at the _ whoſe mind he took. 
« pains to form and enlarge, ming- 
4 ing in a habit ſo prepoſterouſly rich 
and gaudy, with a crowd of fatyrs, 
« harlequins, ſcaramouches, fauns; ant 
61. — nay, of witches and devils !* 
The ver habits ftriving which 
* ſhould moſt diſgrace the: ee 


they aſſumed, and _ — 
6." 4 1 © 4 8 
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deavouring ta be thought the direct 
* contrary of what he or ſhe appeared 
© tobe?” 

Miss Gr. „Well then, the devils, 
at leaſt, muſt have been charming 
creatures ' | 

Lapy L. But, Sir Charles, might 
not a maſquerade, if decorum were 
> obſerved, and every one would fup- 

< port with wit and ſpirit the aſſumed 
character 
(2 GR, Devils and all, Lady 

Lady L. * It is contrary to. deco- 
rum for fuch ſhocking characters to 
© be aſſumed at all— B might it not, 
© Sir Charles, (o-vegulated, be a ra- 
< tional, and an almoſt inſtructive, 
entertainment? 

Sin Cn. Von would ſcareely be 
< able, my dear ſiſter, te collect eight © 
or nine hundred people, all wits, 
* andall obſervant of decorum. And 


if you could, 8 


C — down to thoſe who are cap 

* of taking only the bad and dangerous 

part of à diverſion : which you my 

© fee by every common newſpaper is 

6 7 dreadfully general?“ ; 
oe ec - Well, Sir Charles, 

> — . ſhould not the poor devils 

in low life divert themſelves as —— 

© as their betters For gs 

© yoice when I ſee advertiſe eigk- 

© teen-penny maſquerade, og all the 

« pretty prentice ſouls, who will that 

: eveni de Arcadian me pherdeſſes, 


* and queens,” 

195 GR, * What low proftigate 
© ſcenes couldſt thou expatiate upon, 
good man! if thou wert in 

* company! I warrant thoſe. es 
© have not wanted an adorer in our 
couſin Everard. 

Ma. Ga. Dear Miſs Charlotte, 
„take care! I proteſt, you begin to 
talk with the ſpite of an old maid. 

_ Mrss GR. There, brother! Do 
ou hear the wretch? Will not you, 

2 like, defend the cauſe 
, of a whole: clafs of diſtreſſed dam- 


© cares to take... As the houſe in 7 
© by long diſuſe, will be Doug by 
© the . haunted by evil ſpirits, 
© fo will the others, by the many, be 
© © thought poſſeſfed by no good ones. 
The tranſition was ſome-how made 
from hence to the equitableneſa that 
ought to be in our 1 of one 
another. We muſt in theſe caſes, 
4aid Sir Charles, throw merit in one 
* ſcale, demerit in the other; and af 
< the former wei down. the latter, 
ve muſt in charity pronounce, to the 


"ER 
we guy 
C — for who is Kaul; HT 


Vet, ſaid he, © for my own part, 
« that 1 may not, be wanting to pru- 
* dence, I have ſometimes, where the 
1 — 2 is not 212 ſtriking, allowed 
2 3 at fixſt acquaintance, a ſhort 
nly in my ood o 2 ſome 
c — — ſome for fix, ſome for nina, 
© others for twelve — rene — 
< or not, as they anſwer expectation 
© And by this means I leave it VIE 
© one to make his own character 


8 —_ I preſerve my charity, 
lacency; andenter di MA mp 


45 — — with him; | 


and general _7 continue that freedom 
< to the end of the reſpective perſon's 
c leaſe.” 

Miss Ga. © I wonder few any 
© of your leaſes, brother, ben been 

granted to ladies? 

SIR CH. © Many, Char avis, offs 
friendly ſort but er you arch- 
iy mean, are out of the queſtion; 
« preſent, We were talking of eſteem,” 

This infenfibly led the converſation 
to love and <ourtſhip ; and he fai 
Far | do you think he ſaid, Lacy 

hat he ſhould not, perhaps, wer be 


in love, be over - forward to declage his 


Ey di ad words ; but rather ſhew it 
his aſſiduities and veneration, un- 
167 be fm, chat the ſuſpenſe was 
ul to 
2 — be equally; mean and inſolent pot 
ſilense, and put himſelf in 418 
—— her, whoſe — and 
8122 ought Ae "u_ i him than 


hepytc 
2 2 


the objech! and in this 7 
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that hope gives an ardour which ſub- © I2udable paſſion he cannot. He hat 


© files in certainty.” | 
Being called upon by Lord L. to be 
more explicit— . 
I am endeavouring,” ſaid he, to 
© ſet vp my particular humour for a 
© general rule. For my own ſake, I 
would not, by a too early declara- 
© tion, drive a lady into reſerves ; ſince 
that would be to rob myſelf of thoſe 
innocent freedoms, and of that com- 
© placency, to which an honourable 
lover might think himſelf intitled ; 
© and which might help him [Don't 
© be affrighted, ladies I] to develope the 
© plaits and folds of the female heart. 
This developement ſtuck with us 
women a little, We tolked of it after- 
wards. And Miſs Grandiſon then ſaid, 
It was well her couſin Everard ſaid 
- Hot that, And he anſwered, Sir 
Charles may with more ſafety flea! a 
2 2 than I look over the hedge.” 
Miss GR. Aye, couſin Grandi- 
4 fon, that is becauſe you are a rake. 
< A name, believe me, of at leaft as 
'© much reproach, as that of an Old 
2 Maid: Fn , 
Mx. Gx. * Aſperſing a whole claſs 
at once, Miſs Charlotte! Tis con- 
1 trary to your own maxim: and a 
<<-claſs too (this of the rakes) that 
many a generous- ſpirited girl chuſes 
"©: out of, when ſhe would diſpoſe of 
2 herſelf, and her — 4 
Miss Gr, How mala is 
Bverard!” _ 1 Fi | 
- What Sir Charles #ext ſaid, made 
Bim own. the character more decently 
The women who chuſes a rake,” 
Faid be, does not conſider, chat all 
the ſprightly airs for which ſhe pre- 
'* ferred: him to a better man, either 
vaniſh in matrimony, or are ſhewn 
to others, to her mortal diſquiet. 
The ble will be carried abroad: 
the diſagreeable will be brought home. 
* If he reform, (and yet bad habits are 
© very difficult to ſhake off) he will 


probably, from the reſlections on his 
4 paſt guilty life, be an unſociable 
#-corfpanien; ſhoul and true con- 


* trition have laid hold on him: if not, 
< what has the choſen ? He married not 
* from "honeſt principles; a rake de- 
© ſhiſes matrimony: if ſtil] a rake, what 
hold will fie have of him? A rake in 
© priſon ist not & man in owe. Such a 
laden de nove: from a 


6 
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© no delicacy, His love deſerves ''a 
© vile name: and if fo, it will be 
* ſtrange, if in his eyes a common 
© woman excel not his modeſt wife.” 
What he ſaid, was . approved 
by the gentlemen; tacitly by the la- 
dies. ' x 
The ſubje& changing to marriages 
of perſons of unequal years; I knew, 
ſaid Lord L. a woman of character, 
and not reckoned to want ſenſe, who 
© married at ny fm of yr 
than fifty, in hopes of burying him; 
but „ie lived Sith her op 2. of 
twenty years; and then dying, the 
is now in treaty with a young rake 
of twenty-two. She is rich; and, 
or woman! hopes to be happy. 
ity, Sir Charles, ſhe could not ice 
the picture you have been drawing.” 
© 'Retribution,* replied Sir Charles, 
will frequently take it's courſe. The 
lady, keeping in view one ſtead 
purpoſe; which was, that ſhe woul 
marry a young man, whenever death 
removed the old one; forgot, when 
ſhe loſt her huſband, that ſhe had 
been growing older for the laſt twen- 
years; and will now very pro- 
bably be the deſpiſed mate to the 
oung huſband, that her late huſ- 
band was to her. Thirty years hence 
the now young man will perhaps fall 
into the error of his predeceſſor, if he 
outlive the wife he is going to take, 
and be puniſhed in the fame way. 
Theſe are what may be called pu- 
niſhments in kind, The violators 
of the ſocial duties are frequently 
puniſhed by the ſucceſs of their own 
wiſhes. - Don't you think, my lord, 
that it is ſuitable to the Divine be- 
nignity, as well as juſtice, to lend 
it's ſanctions and puniſhments in aid 
of thoſe duties which bind man to 
man?? «4 
Lord L. ſaid ſome very good things. 
Your Harriet was not a mute: but you 
know, that my point is, to let you in- 
to the character and ſentiments of Sit 


K K m> a a a 


Charles Grandiſon; and whenever I 


can do them tolerable juſtice, I ſhall 


keep to that point. You will niſe 
— 2 you ſay, Lucy—I know you 
wi 1 beer 1 Anne! » 

But one might have expected that 


Dr. Bartlett would have faid more than 
he did, on ſome of the ſubſects : yet 
Mr, Grandiſon, and he, and Mil b 
f Emily, 
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Emily, were almoſt equally, and at- 
tentively, ſilent, till the laſt ſcene: 
and then the doctor ſaid, I muſt ſhew 
a = a little tranflation of Miſs Emi- 
* ly's from the Italian. She bluſhed, 
looked as if The knew not whether 

the ſhould ſtay or go. I ſhould be 
glad to ſee an thing of my Emily's,” 
fad Sir Charles. © I know ſhe is a 
* miſtreſs of that language, and ele- 
« gant in her own.—Pray, wy dear," 
(to her) let us be obliged, if it will 
not pain you." | 
She bluſhed, and bowed. 
Il muſt firſt tell you, ſaid the doc- 
tor, © that I was the occaſion of her 
* chuſing ſo grave a ſubject, as you 
«.will find that of the — from 
* which hers is taken 

A ſonnet!* ſaid Mifs Grandiſon, 
My dear little PozTEss, you muſt 
* ſet it, and ſing it to us. 

© No, indeed, Madam, ſaid Miſs 
Jervois, bluſhing ſtill more. Dr. 
* Bartlett would by no means have me 
4 I ar bo am ſure: -and did you 
1 not, Madam, ſpeak that word, 
« as if you meant to call me a name?” 

© I think ſhe did, my dear,” ' ſaid 
Sir Charles: nor would I have my 
Emily diſtinguiſhed by any name, 
4 but that of a diſcreet, an ingenious, 
and an amiable young woman, The 
© titles of Wit and — have been 
£ diſgraced too often by Sappho's and 
© Corinna's, ancient and modern. Was 
© not this in your head, ſiſter ?—But 
do not be diſturbed, my Emily.” 
[The poor girl's eyes gliſtened:! I 
mean no check to [ 1 mo- 
« deſt i uity. The eaſy produc- 
© tions = = — fancy, not made the 
© buſineſs of life, or it's boaſt, confer 
© no denomination that is diſgraceful], 
© but very much the contrary.” 
© Tam very glad, for all that, faid 
Miſs Jervois, * that my little tranſla- 
tion is in plain proſe ; had it not, I 


* ſhould have been very much afraid : 


to have it ſeen.” | 

© Even in that caſe, need not to 
have been afraid, my dear Miſs Jer- 
© vois,” ſaid the 4 Dr. Bartlett: 
« Sir Charles is an "admirer of 
C poetry 3 and Miſs Grandiſon would 
have recollected the Philomela's, the 
« Orinda's, and other names amon 
* her own ſex, whoſe — dork 
4 it honiour.” 7091 


our diffdence- and feet humi- 


- © on the forehead : and claſps another 


„ and whether ſhe 


28+ 
© lity, my dear Eually.: 066 Lady L. 
* would, in you, make the moſt en- 
« vied accompliſhments amiable.* - 
© T am ſure,” faid the lovely girl 
hanging down her head, tears * to 
ſtart, © I have reaſon. to be affected 
* with, the ſubje&. — The indulgent 
© mother is deſcribed with ſo much 
© {ſweet tenderneſs—O what pleaſures 
© do mothers loſe, who want tender 
© neſs * 4 REY 

We all, either b s or voices, 
called for the ane Re her tranſla- 
tion. Dr. Bartlett ſhewed them to us 
and I ſend copies of both. 


© SONNET OP VINCENZI1O DA FILI« 
© CAJA. 


© Qual madre gli con pieteſo offetto 
8 2 42. firugge a lor dauante g 
© E un bacia in fronte, ed un fi firinge al 
6 petto | | 
© Uno tien 34 i ginoechi, un ſulle piante 
© E montre gh atti, a i pemiti, all aſpe; 
© Lor "; te intende i diverſe, e tante, 


Age * guardo, a quei diſpenſa un 
: 7 etto, ; $ -IT4 
© F ſe ride, o Ladira, 2 ſempre amante : 
CT 2 noi Provuidenza alta infinita 
© Veglia, e — con for ta, — 
t 


© E tutti aſcelta, e porge « tutti aita. 


E ſe niega taler grazia, o mere a 
O niega ſol, perche @ pregar ne lite 
© O negar finge, e nel negar * 
© Seea fond mother ineireled by her 
© children; with pious (he 
© looks around, and her foul even melt 
* with maternal love. One the kifſes 


to her boſom. One ſhe ſets upon her 
© knee; and finds pat - 1 her fi 
„for another, And while, 
actions, their liſping words, and 
© aſking eyes, ſne un their va- 
© rious numberleſs little wiſhes, to theſe 
© ſhediſpenſes 2 a word to thoſe 


| 5 frowns, 
© *tis 4 in 7 8 * 
such to us, infinitely high 
© and awful, is PROVIDENCE : { it 
£4 watches over us; comforting thale ; 
providing for thoſe ; liftening to all 
* aſliſting every one; and if ſometimes 
© it denies the favour we implore, it 
© denies but to invite our more earneſt 


s s; or ſeeming to deny a bleſ- 
5 ling, grants one in that refuſal,? | 
Wuen che tranſlation was read aloud, 


by their 


_ - — 
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trickled down the ſweet girl's cheeks. 
But the commendations every one 
joined in, and eſpecially the praiſes 
given her by her guardian, drove away 
every cloud from her face. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


$1R CHARLES GRANDISON, ro M1S$S 
GRANDISON. 


" © MY DEAR CHARLOTTE, 
© FRIDAY, MARCH 17. 
4 ] Have already ſeen Captain Ander- 
© ſon. Richard Saunders, whom 
I ſent with your letter, as ſoon as I 
came to town, found him at his 
© lodgings near Whitehall, He ex- 
6 prefſet himſelf, on reading it before 
the ſervant, with andiſcreet warmth. 
I would not make minute enquiries 
© after his words, becauſe I intended 
an amicable meeting with him, 
We met at four yeſterday after- 
£ noon, at the Cocoa Tree, in Pall 
Mall: Lievt. Col. Mackenzie, and 
Major Dillon, two of his friends, 
« with whom I had no acquaintance, 
were with kim. The captain and I 
< withdrew to a private room. The 
© two n entered it with us. 
' © 'Pon will on this occaſion, I know, 
expect me to be particular: yet muſt 
7 Al that I had no cauſe to 


manage; ſince thoſe points that had 
icht, (and which were the 


* moſt weight, 
$ 


4 ing him; and i had, 


1 hardly have met with his allewance; 


* and could therefore have no force in 
the argument. 

- © -On the two gentlemen entering the 
' room with us, without apology or 
© objeSion, I aſked the captain, if they 
« were acquainted with affair we 
mit upon? He ſaid, they were his 
* dear and infeparable friends, and 
© knew every Fcret of his heart. 
«« Per in this caſe, Captain An- 
1% derſon, returned I, “ it were as 
„% well they did not.“ | 
„ We are men of hanouy, Sir 


« Charles Grandifon,” faid the ma- 


* jor, briſkly. 3 

I don't doubt it, Sir. But where 
# the delicacy of a lady is concerned, 
the hearts of the principats ſhould 
. ; 8 4 


* my ur fake ( 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


* be the whole world to cach other. 
% But what is done, is done. I am 
© ready to enter upon the affair before 
© theſe gentlemen, if you chuſe ity, 
cc c 28 v® Q 0 


« You will find us to be N 
« Sir Charles, ſaid the colonel. 


for 
don me, Char- 
© lotte) that he did, He is not con- 
© temptible, either in perſon or un- 
* deritanding. He may be ſaid, per- 
© haps, to be an illiterate, but he is 
© not an i nt man; though not 
the perſon whom the friends of 
© Charlotte Grandiſon would think 
«* worthy of the firſt place in her heart. 

* After he had told his ſtory, (which I 
© need not repeat to you) he inſiſted upon 
* your promiſe: and his two friends 
« declared in his favour, with ars, 
© each man, a little too peremptory.. 
© I told them ſo; and that they muſt 
© do me the juſtice to conſider me as a. 
man of ſome ſpirit, as well as them- 
« ſelves, © I came hither with a 
« friendly intention, gentlemen,” ſaid 
* I. I do not love to follow the 
% lead of haſty ſpirits; but if you 
© expect to any point with me, 
* it muſt not beeither by raiſed voices, 


or heightened camplexions.” 


* Their features were all at once 
© changed: and they ſaid, they meant 
not to be warm. * + | | 
© I told the captain, that I would 
not enter into a minute defence of 
the lady, though my ſiſter. _ I owned 
that there had appeared a precipita- 
tion in her conduct. Her treatment 


at home, as ſhe E was 
not anſwerable to her merits, She 


was young, and knew nothing of 
* the world. Young ladies were of- 
ten ſtruek by appearances, © You, 
«© Captain Anderſon,” faid I, have 
60 advantages in perſon and manaery 
ce that might obtain for you A young. 
{ lady's attention. And as the be- 


 » _* EM 4. 


% heved herſelf circumſtanced in her. 


family, I wonder not that ſhe lent, 
% an ear to the addreſs of a gallant 
« man; whoſe command in that 
«© neighbourhood, and, I doubt not, 


«© whoſe behaviour in that command, 


*« added to his egen ut I. 
«© take it for „ Six, that you - 


* et xith difficultics from ber, wr a8 


SIR CHARLES GRAN PDTSON. 


4e ſhe came to reflect upon the diſrepu - 
* tation of a young woman's carrying 
* on clandeftinely a correſpondence 
« with a man, of whoſe addreſs, her 
cc father, then living, was not likely 
to approve. There was none of that 
« violent paſſion on either fide, that 
« precludes reaſon, diſcretion, duty. 
e It is no wonder, then, that a wo- 
* man of Charlotte Grandiſon's known 
% good ſenſe, ſhould reflect, ſhould 
* conſider: and perhaps the leſs, that 
« you ſhould therefore ſeek to en 
. ber by promiſe, But what «vas the 
4% promiſe? It was not the promiſe 
4 that, it ſeems, you — — to engage 
c her to make; to be abſolutely yours, 
% and no other man's: but it was, that 
% ſhe would not marry any other man 
& without your conſent, while you re- 
% mained ſingle. An unreaſonable 
4% promiſe, however, I will preſume 
* to ſay, either to be propoſed, or 
* ſubmitted 22 ne 
« Fir!“ ſaid the captain, - 
© ed the ſoldier. 
I repeated what I laſt faid. 
„Sir!“ again ſaid the captain; and 
© looked upon his friends, who point- 
ed each his head at the other, and at 
* him, by turns—as if they had faid, 
« Very free language.” 
« For, Sir,“ proceeded I, © did it 
1 not give room to think, that you had 
« either fome doubts of your own 
« merit with the lady, or of her af- 
* feftion and ſteadineſs? And in either 
« caſe, ought it to have been propoſed ? 
% ought i to have been made? for 
« my part, I ſhould diſdain to think 
« of any woman for a wife, who gave 
«© me reaſon to imagine, that ſhe was 
« likely to balance a moment, as to 
* her choice of me, or any other man. 


„ ſaid the co- 
el. 
« As you ain f, Sir 


* Charles,” ſaid the major 
The captain, however, ſat ſwell - 
ing. He was not ſo eaſily ſatisfied, 
« Your motive, we are not to queſ- 


« tion, captain, was love. iſs 
* Grandiſfon is à young woman whom 


* afly man love. By the way, 
«c where a man is aſired of a return 
«© in love, there is no otcafion for a 
* promiſe. But a promiſe *ves made. 
* kiſter is 4 woman of konour. 
© She thittles'herfdlPbomnd by it; and 
ilk is content to lead a fGingle life to 
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« the end of it, if you will not ac- 
% quit her of this promiſe, Yet ſhe 
leaves, and at the time did leave, 
« you free. You will have the juſtice, 
4% Sir, to allow, that there is a gene- 
e roſity in her conduct to you, which 
c remains for you to ſhew to her, ſince 
© a promiſe ſhould not be made but 
% on equal terms. Would you hold 
* her to it, and be not held yourſelf? 
She deſires not to hold you. Let 
me tell you, captain, that if I had 
& bow in your — and had been 
able to prevail u elf to en- 
* l brin n me 
*« ſuch a promiſe, I ſhould have doubt - 
« et her love of me, had the not 
* ſought to bind me 8 6 
ce tie. What!” ſhould T have fajd 
* to myſeH, “ Is this lady dearer to 
© me than all the women upon earth? 
«© Do I ſeek to bind her to me by a ſo- 
„ lemn promiſe, which ſhall me 
*© a power over her? And has ſhe fo 
% little regard for me, as not to va- 
« lue, whether I marry any other wo- 
© man?“ 
The gentlemen looked upon one 
6 n bet were ſilent. I pro- 
© ceeded, * a 
Leet us ſet this matter in it's true 
«© light. Here is 4 young woman, 
«© who had ſuffered herſelf to be em- 
* barraſſed in a treaty, that her hole 
„% heart, ſhe aſſures me, was never 
« in. This avas ber fault. But know 
« we not how inextricable are the en- 
6 tanglements of love, as it is called 
« when young women are brought to 
© enter into correſpondence with men ? 
* Ourſex have opportunities of know- 
© ing the world, which the other have 
© not. Experience, — en- 
« paging with inexperience; an 
2 to the diffexence of lee thi 
6 number of [“ Sir!” hid the 
« captain! ] the combat muſt be too 


„ unequal. How artfully do men en- 


c deavour to draw in the woman whom 
they think it worth tlieir while to 
“% purſue !—But would any man here 
« wiſh to marry a woman, who de- 
c clares — vras . b _ 
« in beyonct her e? W - 
« ed, Iden the fake to promill that 
« ſhe would be- his, in erence; to 
« jim above all other genf Vibe 
ee above ry meh” V 

* e e eee 
« herſelf, made him not of couſe- 
5 : * quence 
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4 r enough to berſelf to bind 
% him? And, in a word, who has 
* long ago declared to him, and ſtea- 
« dily perſiſts in the declaration, that 
4 ſhe newer will be his ?—You ſeem, 
„ centlemen, to be men of ſpirit, 
% would. you wiſh to marry the firtt 
* woman on earth on theſe terms, if 
% you could obtain her ?—which, how- 
„% ever, is not the caſe; ſince Miſs 
* Grandiſfon's promiſe extends not ſo 
far as ta oblige her to marry Captain 
% Anderfon.”” 

The captain did not, he told me, 
like ſome part of what I had ſaid; 
and ſtill leſs ſome of the words I had 
* uſed—And ſeemed to be diſpoſing 
© his features to take a fiercer turn than 
* became the occaſion. I interrupted 
him therefore: I met you not, 
% captain, ſaid I, “ either to hear, 
* or to obviate, cavils upon words, 
% When I have told you, that I came 
% with an amicable intention, I ex- 
« pe&t-to be believed. I intend not 
% offence, But let us be men. I am 
* perhaps a younger man by ten years, 
A than oo 2 wy but [ove 
«« ſeen the world, as much as any man 
« of my age; and know what is due 
% to the * of a gentleman, 
« whether it be Captain Anderſon's, 
« or my own: and expect not wilful 
% miſconſtruions.”” 

« All I mean is, Sir,“ ſaid the cap- 
© tain, © that I will not be treated con- 
« temptuouſly ; no, not even by the 
« brother of Miſs Grandiſon.“ 

« The brother of Miſs Grandiſon, 
% Sir, is not accuſtomed to treat any 
« man contemptuouſly. Don't treat 
« yourſelf fo, and you are ſafe from 
« unworthy treatment from me. Let 
% me add, Sir, that I permit every 
« man to fix his character with me, 
« as he pleaſes. I will venture to ſay, 
« I have a — N 4 but I extend 
« it not to credulity : but yet will al- 
« ways allow a third perſon to decide 
« upon the juſtice of my intentions 
« and actions. 

© The captain ſaid, that he aſcribed 
« agreat deal of my ſiſter s poſitivene/s 
* in ber demial of him, (thoſe were his 
* words) to the time of my arrival in 
© England; and he doubted not, that 
I hadencouraged the propoſals, either 
* of Six Walter Watkyns, or of Lord 
* G, becauſe of their quality and for- 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, 


© tunes: and hence his difficulties were 
© increaſed. | 
And then up he roſe, ſlapt one 
© hand upon the table, put the other 
© on his ſword, and was going to ſay 
© ſome very fierce things, prefacing 
them with damning his blood; when 
© I ſtood up: Hold, captain; be calm, 
« if poſſible—Hear from me the naked 
c truth: I will make you a fair re- 
© preſentation ; and when I have done, 
4 do you reſume, if you think it ne- 
alley, that angry air you got up 
c with, and ſee what youll make of 
«>. 

His friends interpoſed; He fat 
© down, half out of breath with an- 
© ger. His ſwelled features went down 
© by degrees. 

© The truth of the matter is ſtrictly 
© and briefly this. | 

% All my ſiſter's difficulties (which, 
6% perhaps, were greater in apprehen- 
* ſion than in fact) ended with my fa- 
4% ther's life. I made it my buſineſs, 
on my arrival, as ſoon as poſſible ta 
* aſcertain my fiſters fortunes. Lord 
L. married the elder. The two gen- 
„ tlemen you have mentioned made 
„their addreſſes to the younger. I 
* knew nothing of you, Captain An- 
* derſon, My ſiſter had wholly kept 
«© the affair between you and her, in 
her own breaſt, She had not re- 
„ vealed it even to her ſiſter. The 
reaſon ſhe gives, and to which you, 
Sir, could be no ſtranger, was, that 
Ihe was determined never to be yours. 
* The ſubject requires explicitneſs, 
Captain Anderſon : and ; am not 
«« accuſtomed to palliate, whenever it 
does. She hoped to prevail u 
you to leave her as generouſly free 
„ as ſhe had left you. I do affure 
«© you, upon my honour, that ſhe fa- 
„ yours not either of the gentlemen. 
* I know not the man ſhe does favour. 
©« Tt is I, her brother, not herſelf, that 
* am folicitous for her marrying. 
« And, upon the indifference ſhe ex- 
t preſſed to change her condition, on 
« terms to which no objection could 
« be made, I ſuppoſed ſhe muſt have 
« a ſecret preference to ſome other 
© man. I was afterwards informed, 
e that letters had paſfed between her 
© and you, by y, who had it 
«© from a gentleman of your acquaint- 
4% ance, You have ſhewa me, 427 
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Y ** 

70 e we Ra Fes 
yy 1 as MF 

© look n one chad fey | FAO 
1 el aſter upon. this FRA 
4% covery, With * ſerve to mel but of- 
: 6 * * 2 N A Own way 5 
that if her A were 


affurxin 

cc enga GOL" want of Jus 2 title, 
* artung, ſhould not weight 
« with me, and. 


accepted boy hex alan: __ 


« 15 receive for e | 
a ma extra. 
8 utled a e on 


. this — A 8 GN deſerved no more 
L e e e ate | ' 
| em autre 

zee 5 tr e et 
© hex{elf, bound by the promiſe which 
« youth, inexperience, and ſolicita- 
4% tion, had, drawn her in 12 make, 
& the re = to per farm it h 

«« petual ſingle I it 5 6 
40 2 And thus, Sir, you ſee, that 


c ; you to keep Char- - 
5 low ps pon 8 woman, till 

r — 
4E. me tell that no man — 3 


« to ſeek to 5 — avgr a young wo- 


% man) Ka. grorroply tg, acquit- her 


4 * ave leave her as free as, ſhe '& 80 pr that the 9.4. 


you. now, gentle- 

« I Ito the major on 7 

1 if yqp game hither not ſo much par- 

„ ene sn L leaye thi 2 2 

upon your co nſideratian; 

« wathdraw for a few ARGS: 

£ Lleft every mouth ready. to burſt 

© Into words; he into the 

« 5 room. ere I wc, ik 

onel Marti 
© abroad; —_— 9e an an ſt 1 — ae 
6 dae Dillon. He, to my 

« ſur K n to me o 
© buline I kak broug „. 2 K. 

1 * n ſequence 

8 — — 'of 44 e 

© He had not been able to forbear 

4 . boaſting o urwhich adaugh- 
ter MIC Thames Grapditen: 

ne him of his.erlarged pro- 

ſpeckts, by her interęſt, 2. 12 

.£ FR nA N man, 

| that W 0k, uy ule oaks = 

you 9 Rau 0 

5 e cee 


0 him to m known to 
For we ſee, ſhe Ve t 1 20 the 
„advantage of this EY eman's cha- 


t whomloever;the 


© Tn ſhort, aſcrib! 
the views and the di app e of / 
© a militar 


A M9 þ was ready. "very Rig 115 
© much tim 10 in 9 eee fo. 


to depreciate him with 


£ ha 
4 Pd hh HEgs A pang tr es 


; „ 125 7 ſecret of 0 of - bis heart. 


lackenzie came out. ſoop 
© after, and we 2 tothe corner 
of the room. Re A * de 
* of the ſtrength 2 
i ſion; of nen 2 15 ha 99 5 
© of. makin his fortune, th op 5 the 
© intereſt of a family EY 
£ puted ee ;. he 7 5 me 
0 many. compliments 3; he talked of Ls 


great. detriment a e 


© affair had been 


* told me, Aa a ert e 


1 that the captain. 82 rown 28 155 


yeary older, as 570 been in 


the; captain, 


fortune-huntep t 3 pf wp. 
for his honour, in my 4 
been diſpoſed to take 1. 55 kgs af 
„the meaning of What 2 
© After baving heard him Foe 5 6 de- 
1 fired the coloncl to jet me know what 
* all, this. meant, ang what, were . 
Y cap 's.expectatiop 8.9 — 
2 araded on 11 f 4 Tong time; 
ed me, at laſt there were 


None at all, interrupted I. e $he 
<« has ſteadily declared as much, Char- 
© lotte Grandiſon is a Woman of fige 


© ſenſe, She has great qualities. 5 
© has inſuperable objections, to the 


4% captain, Which are founded on ,a 
© more perfect knowledge of the may, 
«© and of her own heart, 5 ſhe could 
4% haye at firſt. It is pot my intentian 
71 friend; _ 

„ I ſhall not, therefore, enter into partj- 
<< culars,. Let me know, colonel, what 
% the gentleman A to. He is 
<«« paſſionate, I ſee; not a tame 

« man: but God bid. that Captain 


% Anderſon, who ho oped 


„ by an alliance wich the Sughter of 
« Sir. Thomas Grandiſon, ſhould re- 


e ceiy 9 5 r. hard trpatment from | 
6 her brother 


Here Ebene Martin, who had 


heard ſomething of what was ſaid, 


© defired to { 22 with Colonel Mac- 
« kenzie,. They were not ſo diſtant, 
but my car unavgidably caught part 
of their 225 Golan Martin 
« expatiated, in. a, ve igh manner, 
nm charabter, 8 r I'was abroad. 
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© He imputed bravery to me, (a great 
< article Argo military men, and with 
© you ladies) and I. know not how 
© many good qualities. And Colonel 
© Mackenzie took him in with him 
© the other two gentlemen : where, I 
© ſuppoſe, every thing that had paſſed 
s was repeated. + 4, "6 

After a while, I was defired by 
© Colonel Martin, in the name of the 
© gentlemen, to walk in; he himſelf 
— Petiag down in the publick room. 

© They received me with reſpect. I 
© was obliged to hear and ſay a great 
© many things, that I had faid and 
a I bafors but at laſt two pro- 
< poſals were mademe; eitherof which, 
© they ſaid, if complied with, would be 
<'taken as laying the in under a 
© very high obligation. 

« Poor man ! I had compaſſion for 
© him, and cloſed with one of them; 
© decliting the other for a reaſon which 
I did not give to them. To ſay truth, 
Charlotte, I did not chuſe to promiſe 
© my intereſt in behalf of a man, of 
© whoſe merit I was not aſſured, had I 
© been able to challenge any, as per- 
© haps I might by Lord W.*s means; 
© who ſtands well with proper perſons. 
A man ought. to think himſelf, in 
© ſome meaſure, accountable for warm 
© recommendations; eſpecially where 
© the publick is concerned : and could 


© I give my promiſe, and be cool as to 


© the performance? And I ſhould think 
'© mylelf alſo anſwerable to a worth 
© man, and to every one connected wi 

© him, if I were a means of lifting one 
© leſs worthy over his head. I choſe 
© therefore to do that ſervice to him, 
© for which I am reſponſible only to 
* myſelf. After I have ſaid this, my 
© ſiſter muſt aſk me no queſtions, _ 

| © I gave a rough draught, at the 
© captain's requeſt, .of the manner in 
© which I would have releaſes drawn. 
Colonel. Martin was deſired to walk 
in. And all the gentlemen promiſed 
to bury in filence all that had ever 
come to their knowledge, of what 
© had paſſed between Charlotte Gran- 
< difon and Captain Anderſon, 

Let not the mentioning to you theſe 
© meaſures, hurt you, my ſiſter. Many 
6 young ladies of ſenſe and family haye 
deen drawn in to ſtill er incon- 
© veniences than you have ſuffered, 
* Perſons of eminent abilities (I haye 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


*X2 bigh opinion of my Char- 
1 Jotte's) ſeldom err i Abell veins 
© Moſt young women, who begin a 
: ndence with our deſigning 
© ſex, think they can when they 
will. But it 1s not ſo, We, and'the 
dark ſpirit that ſets us at work, 
which. we ſometimes miſ-call love, 
will not permit you to do ſo. Men 
and women are devils to one another, 
They need no other tempter. | 
; Af will be compleated to-morrow; 
and your written promiſe, of conſe- 
quence, 'given up. I con late 
my ſiſter on the happy concluſion of 
this affair. You are now your own 
miſtreſs, and free to chuſe for ur- 
ſelf. I ſhould never forgive myſel 
were I, who have been the means 0 
freeing you from one controul, to 
endeavour to lay you under another. 
Think not either of Sir Walter, or 
of Lord G. if your heart declare not 
in fayonr of either. You have ſome- 
times — me earneſt in behalf of 


17 a «a 


Lord G. But I have never ſpoken in 
his favour, but when you have put 
me upon anſwering objections to him, 


which I have thought infufficient: 
and indeed, Charlotte, ſome of your 
objections have been ſo ſlight, that 1 
was ready to believe, you put them 
for the pleaſure of having an- 
ſwere t. ” : 
My Charlotte need not doubt of 
* admirers, wherever ſhe ſets her foot. 
And I repeat, that whoever be the 
© man ſhe inclines to favour, the may 
depend upon the approbation and 
c — of ber ever affetionate 
* brotber, | 
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© CHARLES GRANDISON. 
LETTER XXXIV. 

MISS HARRIET BYRON, TO-MISS 

SELBY. © 


FRIDAY, MARCH 17. 


r incloſed (to be returned b 


the firſt 2 Sir daes 
letter to his , acquainting her with 


the happy concluſion of the affair be- 
tween Captain Anderſon and her, Her 
brother, as you will ſee, acquits her 
not of precipitation. If he did; it 
would have . an impeachment of 


— 


his juſtice, O the dear Charlotte! how 


SIR CHARLES 


der pride is piqued at the meanneſs of 
the man !- But no more of this. ſub- 
ject, as the letter A ; 
And now, my dear and honoured 
friends, let me return you-a thouſand 


thanks for the great pacquet of my let- 
ters juſt ſent me, with a moſt indu _-—_ 
one Hom my aunt, and another from 
my uncle, | - 

I have gy put into the two la. 
dies hands, and my lord's, without 


reſerve, all the letters that reach to the 
maſquerade affair, from. the time of 
my ſetting out for London; and when 
they have read thoſe, I have promiſed 
them more. This confidence has great- 
ly obliged them; and they are employ- 
ed, with no ſm eſs, in peru- 


This gives me an opportunity of 


urſuing my own devices.— And what, 
ſides ſcribbling, do think one of 
them is ?—A. kind of perſecution of 


Dr.- Bartlett; by which, however, I 
＋ that I myſelf am the greateſt 
ſu He is an excellent man; and 
I make no difficulty of going to him in 
his cloſetz encouraged by Nils aſlur- 
n 338 
Let me to ſay, my Lucy, that 
when I * the . — in his 
2 ſurrounde * his books, 
is table generally covered with thoſe 
on pious ſubjects, I, my heart, con- 
te the ſaint, and inheritor of 

uture glory : and, in that great view, 
am the more deſirous to cultivate his 


And what do you think is our ſub- 
ject? Sir Charles, I ſuppoſe, you 


gueſs = And ſo it is, either in the 
middle: or. latter end of the few con- 
verſations we have yet had time tp 
hold: but, I do aſſure you, we begin 
with the ſublimeſt ; though I muſt ſay 
to my ſhame, that it has not ſo muc 

of my heart, at preſent, as once it.had, 
and I hope again will one day have. 
The. great and glorious truths of Chri- 
ſtianity are this ſubje& ; which get, 
from this good Dr. Bartlett, warms 
my heart, as often as he enters into it. 
But this very ſubje&, ſublime as it is, 
rings on the other, as of conſequence : 
for Sir Charles Grandiſon, without 
making an oſtentatious pretenſion to 
religion, is the very Chriſtian in prac- 
tice, that theſe nes teach a man 
to: be, Muſt not then the doctrines 
introduce the mention of a man who 


* 


ſolutely declate to be 


hand with the fu in curioſity f 
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endeavours. humbly to imitate the di · 
vine example? It was upon | 
grounds he once ſaid, That as he muſt 
one day die, it was matter of no mo- 
ment to him, whether it were to- mor- 
row, or fo 1 
The ladies had referred me to the 
doctor himſelf for a more ſatis factory 
account than they had given me, how 
Sir Charles and he firſt came acquaint - 
ed. I told him ſo, and aſked his in- 
dulgence to me in this en wy; | 
e took it kindly. - He had, he faid, 
the hiſtory of it written down. His 
nephew, whom he often employs as 
his amanuenſis, ſhould make me out 
from that little hiſtory, an atcount © 
it, which I might ſhew, he was pleaſed 
to ſay, to ſuch of my ſele& friends, 
as 1 entruſted with the knowledge of 
my own heart. CO Sea 
I ſhall impatiently expect the ab- 
ſtract of this little hiſtory ; and the 
more, as the doctor tells me there 
will be included ſome particulars of 
Sir Charles's behaviour abroad in his 
younger life, and of Mr. Beauchamp, 
whom the doctor ſpeaks of with love 
as his patton's friend, and 
whom he calls a ſecond Sir Charles 
Grandiſon. 1 1 


—_— eee 
Sur, my Lucy, the reward of frank - 
neſs of heart. IP communitative- 
neſs has been already encouraged with 
the peruſal of two letters from the ſame 
excellent man to Doctor Bartlett; to 
whom, from early days, (av I ſhall be 
ſoon more „ informed) he 
has given an account of all his conduct 
andtmovenients. I 
The doctor drew himſelf in, how 
ever, by reading to Lord L. and the 
ladies, and me, a p ph. or dw 
ö » of one bf” them: and he has even 
allowed me to give my grandmamma 
and Fa e k of Ay Return 
them, Lycy; with the other lettef, by 
the very next poſt. He pn tan 
deny me not 5 1 wih I may not. 
be too bold with him. As for Miſs 
Grandifon, ſhe vows, that ſhe will not 
let the good man reſt till he gets him 
to Communicate what he — not tys 
à ſeertt, to ## 
three „and my Lotd L. If the 
« firſt man, ſiie ſays, could not pe 
one woman, how will the doctor d 
« with three, not one of them hehin 
And 
« all” 


I hearted, thoſe things. ſhe c 
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Tall loying him, and whom he profeſſes 
to eſteem?” Youſee, Lucy, that Miſs 
Grandiſon has pretty well got np her 
ſpirits aging. 
eee wo 
Jus r now Miſs Grandiſon, has re- 
fated to me a converſation that paſſed 
between my Lord and Lady L. herſelf, 
and Doctor Bartlett; in which the ſub- 
ject was their brother and I. The la- 
dies and my lord are entirely in my 
intereſts, and regardful of my puncti- 
lio. They roundly told the doctor, 
That, being extremely earneſt to have 
their brother marry they.knew not the 
perſon living, whom they withed to 
call his wife preferably to Miſs Byron; 


could they be ſure that, I, were abfo- | 


Jlutely diſengaged. . No, doctör,“ 
Taid Miſs Grandiſon, “ tell us frankly, 
* What is your opinion of. our chqice 
for a more than nominal ſiſtex?* _ 
I will make no apologies, Lucy, for 
Tepeating all that was repeated to me 
of this converſation. | a 
Loxp L. Aye, my good Dr. Bart- 
© lett, let us have your free opinion. 
Dx. B. Miſs Byron (I pro- 
* nounce upon knowledge, for ſhe has 
* more than once, fince I have been 
© down, done me the honour of enter- 
ing into very free and ſerious conver- 
« ſations with me) is one of the moſt 
© excellent of women.. 
And then he went on, rn, of me 


For ingenuouſneſs, ſeriouſneſs, chear- 
fulneſs, and for other good qualities, 
which his partiality found out in me: 
and added, Would to Heaven that ſhe 
© were neither more nor leſs than Lady 
* Grandifon!*. ; 1 © "x 
God bleſs him!” thought 1.— 
Don't you join, my Lucy, to ſay, at 
s place, you, who love me ſo dearly, 
£ God bleſs you, Dr. Bartlett?” 
LADY L. Well but, doctor, you 
© ſay that Miſs Byron talks freely with 
: you; cannot, you gather from her, 
.©< whether ſhe is inclined to marriage? 
Whether ſhe is abſolutely diſengag- 
ed? Lady D. made a propoſal to her 
2 pe Lord D. and ine on an an- 
© {wer to this yery queſtion ; that mat- 
ter is gone off. As. our gueſt, we 
2 would not re bi Byron 2 us 
3% impertinent. She is very delicate. 
% And _ is ſo amt frank- 
| , thoſe t kues nat 
de mention-of her;own accord, one 


89 
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© would not, you know, officioully pat 

to her.” a | | 
This was a little too much affected. 
Don't you think fo, Lucey? The doc- 
tor, it is evident by his anſwer, di 


, tid. 
Da. B. © It is not Hikely chat fiich 
e a ſubject can ariſe between Miſs By- 
ron and me: and it is range, me- 
thinks, that ladies calling each other 
© fiſters, ſhould not be abſolutely miſ- 
© treſſes of this queſtion.” © 

T5 RD L. Very right, Doctor 

Bartlett. But ladies will, in theit 
points, take a comipafs before they 
© explain. themſelves. A man of Doc- 
* tor Bartlett's penetration and up- 
© rightneſs, ladies, ſnould not be treat- 
Ted with diſtance, We are of opi- 
nion, doctor, that Miſs Byron, ſup- 
1 poſing that ſhe is abſolütely diſen- 
3 ac 1 could make no difficulty to 
+ prefer my brother to all the men in 
© the world. What think you?” 
D. B. I have no/dbubt'of it: 
© ſhe thinks herſelf under obligation 
©'to him. She is goodneſs itſelf. She 
© muſt love goodneſs, Sir Charles's 
© perſon, his vivacity, his addreſs, his 
© underſtanding —What woman would 
© not prefer him to all the men ſhe ever 
© ſaw? He has met With. adlmirers 
© among the ſex in every nation in 
© which he hag ſet his foot“ [Ah! 
Lucy]! You ladies muſt have feen, 
« forgive me, (bowing to each) © that 
« Miſs Byron has a more than gratefigl 
© reſpe&t for your brother.“ 

Miss GR. We think fo, doctor; 
T and wanted to know if you did: and 
* fo, as my lord ſays, fetched a little 
©*'corgpaſs about; which we ſhould not 
T haye done to you. But you fay, That 
15 my brother has had numbers of ad- 
„ mirers.—Pray, doctor, is there any 
* one lady (we, imagine there is) that 
'© he has preferred to another, in the 
© different nations he has trayelled 


- LA 


K n es | 
Tod L. Aye, doctor, we want 
to know. this; and if you thought 
there were not, we ſhould make no 
© ſcruple to explain burfelves as well 
to Miſs Byron; as to my brother.” 


Don't you long to Key what an- 
ſwer the doctor returned to this, Lucy? 
I was out of Hreath with 'impatichce, 
when Mily Grandifon” repeated it 10 


me, *. , a W mu 
© The doctor beſitated— Abd ut lift 
2 — . 2 4 . . p » do 325 23 * - alt 
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td, 1 with, ; withiall my heart, Mis 
, Byron could be Lady iſon!? 
Miss GK. CovLy be?—Could 
c he?” faid each. 

And could Ver iid" the fool 
to Miſs Grandſon, 'when ſhe repeated 

it, her heart quite ſunk. 

Dx: B. (Sm miling,) * Yow hinted, 
0 «a that you are not ſure, tt 
* Miſs Byron is abſolutely n 
But, t be open, and above-board 
I have reaſon to believe, that your 


© brother would be concerned, if be 


knew it, that you ſhould think of 
putting fuch a_queſtion as this to 
any body but bimſelf. Why don't 
? He once complained to me, 
that he was afraid his ſiſters looked 
upon him as a reſerved man; and 
condeſcended to call > ot me to put 
him right, if I thought his appear- 
ance ſuch as would 2 you grounds 
for the ſurmiſe. There are two of 
three affairs of intricacy that he is 
engaged in, and particularly one 
that hangs in ſuſpenſe; and would 
not be e nd, J believe, of men- 
tioning it, till he can do it with cer- 
tainty : but elſe, ladies, there is not 

a more frank-hearted man in the 
world, than yoxr brother.” 

See, Lucy, how cautious we ought 
to be in paſſing judgment on the ac- 
_ of others, eſpecially on thoſe of 
: men, when we want to faſten 

Rane upon them; perhaps with a low 
view (envying their ſuperior worth) 
to bring them don to our own level! 
Hor are we not all apt to meaſure the 
werits of others by our own ſtandard, 
and to give praife or diſpraiſe to actions 
or ſentiments, as they quare with our 
own ? 

Lon L. © Perhaps, Doctor Bart- 
© lett, you don't think yourſelf at li- 
* to anſwer, whether theſe par- 

« ticular affairs are of ſuch a nature, 
- — bo x 3 with the hopes we 
ave ringing to effect a marri 
between my broth — 

Da. B. 4 I had rather refer to Sir 

* Charles himſelf on this ſubject. If 

0 * any man in the wor 2 from 

rudence and i integrity of heart to be 

I. in this lite, that man is Sir 

5 Ch es Grandiſon. But he is not 
< quite ha 

Ab, Lucy rue actor procteded. 

4 Your brother: ties, has often ſaid 

to me, That there was hardly a man 


D 


er and Miſs Byron? 


ning who had a more ſincere val 

'For the ſex_ than Oe who — 
© been more Guild by the Favour 
f of worthy women; 5 -who had 


aid ache for that di nod than 
had done.” 
"Dany L. Paid deut! Good 
Heaven! 


Miss Gs. © How could chat de r 
Leno L. * I always abroad heard 
© the ladies nn wo n Sir K 15 
© as _ own man. His viva 

onal accompliſhments, his polite- 
6 Hels, his r e 
Every woman who 
him down for a man of pallantry 
© And is he not a fru 
© I never mentioned it before. But a 
Lady Olivia, of Florence; was much 
© talked of, when I was in that city, 
* as being in love with the handſome 
6 Englithman, as our brother was com 
* monly called there.— 

„Lady Otivial“ Lady Olivia!" — 
repeated each ſiſter ; * and why did 4 

2 lordſhip—* “ 

Why? Becauſe, thoytzh ſhe 
« in love _ him, he had no Are the 
of her: as the doctor ſa 
© js but one or thoſe, who; l 
8 * he ſet his foot, admired him * 
-© Bleſs me, thought = « what 2 
0 i black ſwan is a good man ! — 
(as J have often thought, *t9 the 
of our x, © will not all men be 


Lord L. I ENO vy 
© of her. uh — EIT 
© woman of hi quality rtune, 
and great RAN, 1 L faw 
: She om; 2 woman. Pr. 

Bartlett can, no ve 
account of her,” © Re Fan 

Miss GA. Ab, Seer what þ 
9 « hiſtory cook{you ive us of our bro- 
© ther, if vou pleated But as the 
is no Jikelihopd that this Jad 752 
„be any thing to my breaker, fer 
return to our firſt bjet.” 

LavY L. By all * 
Dr. Bartlett, % Etio wn hoy 
4 brother's e inion is of Miz Byron 7 
Dx. B. en a 
4 * have of 

Lao L. As we are ſo very 


* 


2 put to e happily Payer: : 


© ried, and 
* a woman ſo likely to — — 
py. 


ſpoke of bim, put | 
fan da —. 
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4 1 

py, would you adviſe us to propoſe 
s the alliance to him? We 24 
not to ber, unleſs we thought there 
© were room to hope for his approba- 


tion, and that in a very high degree,” 


DR. B. © F am under fome con- 
ceru, my dear ladies, to be thought 
© ts know more of your brother's 
6, heart than filters do, whom he loves 
* fo dearly, and who. equally love 
* him. I beſeech you, give me not ſo 
much more conſequence. with him 
than you imagine you have your- 
* ſelves. I ſhall be afraid, if you do, 
that the favour I with to lan 
© with you, is owing more to your 
brothers diſtinction of me, than to 
4 your own hearts. = | 

Loxd L. I ſee not why we may 
© not talk to my brother directly on this 
head. Whence is it, that we are all 
© three inſenſibly drawn in, by each 
© other's example, to this diſtance 
* between him and us ?—It is not 
1 his fault. Did we ever aſk him a 
© queſtion, that he did not directly 
© anſwer, and that without ſhewing 
the leaſt affectation or reſerve ?* 

Miss GR. He came over to us all 
© at once ſo perfect, after an eight or 
© nine years abſence, with ſo much 
© power, and ſuch a will to do us good, 
© that we were awed into a kind of 
© reverence for him,” 

Lady L. Too 
from one fide, will indeed create 
4 diftance on the other. Grateful 
© hearts will always retain a ſenſe of 
© favours heaped upon them. 

Da. B. You would give pain to 
T his 00h, oats = he 3 yy 
3 t ſuch a value upon what 
4 = — do aſſure == that be 
* thinks he has hardly performed his 
© duty by his ſiſters; and, as occa- 
* fons may ſtill offer, you will. 
© he thinks ſo. But let me beg of you 
to treat him without reſerve or diffi- 

* dence; and that you would put to 
* him all thoſe queſtions which you 
©* would wiſh to be anſwered. You 
2 will find him, I dare ſay, very can- 
did, and very explicit.” ' 
Miss GR. That ſhall be my taſk, 
* when I next ſee him. But, dear 
Doctor Bartlett, if you love us, 
communicate to us all that is proper 
© for us to ſee, of the correſpondence 
5 that paſſes between him and you.“ 
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The doctor, it ſeems, bowed; buf 


wy 2 1 * b 
o you ſee, y, upon whole 
that 1 no —. reaſon to build fa 
much, as my uncle, in his laſt letter, 
imagines I do, on the intereſt of theſe 
adies, and my Lord L. with their 
brother. Two or three miricate 
© affairs on his hand. —One of them 
fill in ſuſpenſe—of.which, for that 
«* reaſon, he makes a ſecret—He is not 
* quite happy—greatly diftinguiſbed by 
* the favour of worthy women: Wha 
would wonder at that? — But © has 
« paid dear for the diſtinctiun What 
can one ſay? What can one think 2 
He once ſaid himſelf, That his life was 
a various life; and that fome unhappy 
things had befallen him. If the pru- 
dence of ſuch. a man could not ſhield 
him, from misfortune, who. can be 
exempted from it? And from worthy 
women too? — That's the wonder 
But 1s this Olivia one of the worthy 
women ?—T fancy he muſt deſpiſe us 
all. I fancy he will never think of 
incumbying himſelf with one of a ſex, 
that has made him pay ſo dear for the 
neral diſtinftiqn he has met with 
— it. As to his politeneſs to us; 
a man may aford to ſhew, politeneſs 
to thoſe he has reſolved to keep at 
diſtance from his heart. An 
But, ah, Lucy There muſt be 
one happy woman, whom he wiſhes 
not to keep at diſtance. This is the 


affair, that bangs in ſuſpenſe; and of 


which, therefore, he chuſes to ſay 
nothing. FR P | 


I HAVE. had the pleaſure of a viſit 
from my Godfather Deane, He dined 
with us this day in his way to town. 
The ladies, Dr. Bartlett, and my Lord 
L. are charmed with him. Vet I had 
pain mingled with my pleaſure, , He 
took me aſide, and charged. me /6 
home—He was 0s mquilitive,. I never 
knew him to be ſo very urgent to know 
my heart. But I was frank; very 
frank: I ſhould hardly have been ex- 
cuſeable, if 1 had not, to ſo good 2 
man, and ſo dear a friend. Vet he 
ſcarce knew how to be ſatisfied with 
my frankneſs. — r 

He will have it, that I look thinner 
and paler than I uſed to do. That 
may very well be. My very ſau, at 
FF Sk of not how I -am—ow 
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Charles is in ſuſpenſe too, from ſome- 


body abroad. From my heart I Pity 
him. Had he but ſome _ ; | — 

eat blemiſhes; I fancy I ſhou 
ager about ag But to hear nothin 
of him, but what is ſo greatly raiſe- 

orthy, and my heart ſo delighted 
with acts of beneficence—And now 
my Godfather Deane, at this viſit, 
running on in his praiſes, and com- 
mending, inſtead of blaming me, for 
my preſumptuous thoughts: nay, ex- 
alting me, and telling me, that I de. 
ſerve him that I deſerve Sir Charles 
Grandiſon /- Why did he not chide 
me? Why did he not diſſuade me ?— 
Neither fortune nor merit anſwerable ? 
— A than who knows ſo well what to 
do with fortune — The Indies, my 
dear, ought to be his! What a king 
would he make! Power could not cor- 
rupt ſuch a mind as his. Czfar,” 
ſaid Dr. Bartlett, ſpeaking of him be- 
fore Mr. Deane and all of us, was 
not quicker to deſtroy, than Sir 
Charles Grandiſon is to relieve.“ 
—— 's eyes, at the time, — — 
with joy at 8 A - 
ing horn, ſhe looked proudly round 
on us all, as if ſhe had ſaid, This is 
my guardian | 

But what do you think, Lucy ? My 
godfather will have it, that he ſees a 
youn in Miſs Jervois for her 
ardian !-—God forbid I— A young 
ove may be conquered, I believe; 
but who ſhall caution the innocent 
girl? She mnſt have à ſweet pleaſure 
in it, creeping, ſealing, upon her. 
How can fo unexperienced a heart, 
jet" the indulgence? But, O my 


Emily ſweet girl! dg not let your 
© love get the better of your gratitude, 
© left it make you unhappy ] and, what 
* would be ſtill more affecting to a wor- 


* thy heart, make the generdus object 
© of a,paſſion that cannot be grati- 
© fied, © unhappy; and for that very 
© reaſon ;| becauſe he eannot reward it ! 
l 8 that, with all 

8 
He is a ſufferer from wort 
* —O my Emily, do not you add to the 


< infelicityof a man, whocanmake but 


ens woman happy; yet wiſhes to be- 
© friend all the — —But huſh! ſa. 
fiſh adviſer! Should not Harriet Byron 


have thought of this in time ?—Yet 


ſhe knew not, that he had ort 
the object ſo — OAT tn bs. 


goodneſs, he is not quite happy ? 
women? 
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engagements: and may Death lay his 
cold hand upon her . — ſhe 
18. 5 W Ennges to 
is! He knows not, 1 4 eu? 
not, though Dr. Barthett has ound 
me out as well as the ſiſters, that I am 
captivated,” heart and ſoul, by his 
merits. May he never know it, if 
the knowledge of it would give him 
the ſhadow of uneaſin ei 
I owned to Mr. Deane, that my 
Lord L. and the ladies were warm 
intereſted in my favour.” * ,T 
God for that i' he ſaid; All muſt 
happen to his wiſh. Nay, he would 
have it, that Sir Charles's, goodneſs 
would be rewarded in having ſuch 
a wife: but what wife can do wvre 
than her duty to any huſband who is 
not abſolutely a ſavage ? How then 
can all I could do, reward fuck 4 
a man as this ? "$7... 8 
But, Lucy,. don't you bluſh for me 
on reading this laſt paſſage of of 
wen You may, ſince I bla 
myſelf on re-peruſfing it. For ſhame; 
6 2 put a period to this 
© letter |'— will; nor ſubſcribe to it 
ſo much as the initials of my nam. 


LETTER XXXV. . 


sin CHARLES GRANDISON, TO b. 
BARTLETT. 1 


Iincreszp x THE PRECEDING.) | 


© FRIDAY, MARCH 17» 

: 1 night I ſaw interred the 
© remains of my worthy friend 

© Mr. Danby. I had exuſed his two 
© nephews and his niece to be invited's 
© but ay chro 9 N 
0 will was not to be opened] 
fl ds funeral was over, about 


« whith the 
© verbal di 


and good beha- 
s yiour, brought me a letter, ſigned 
© by all three, excuſing themſelves on 
very flight pretences, and defiring 
© that he might be preſent for them. 
© I took notice to him, that che be- 


„ kaviour 0 his principals 7224 
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« and now. was neither reſpe&ful to 
© the memory. of their uncle, nor. civil 
g with regard to me. lie honeſtly 
d, That Mr. Danby having ac- 

« quainted his two nephews, a little 

* before he died, that he had made 
© his will, und that they, had very 
© little to expect from him, they, who 
had been educated by his direction, 
and made merchants, at his expence, 
« with hopes given them, that he would 
© at his e do very hagdſomely for 


them, and bad never diſobliged him, 


could not be preſent at the openin 
* of à will, the contents of which 
5 they expedited to be ſo mortifying to 
them. 
11 opened it in erefende of this 
gentleman. The preamble was an 
- one; giving reaſons for his 
entment-agaiuft the father of theſe 
young perſons, who (though his 
rother) had once, as I hinted to 
xou at Colnebrook, made a very 
Mocking attempt upon his life. I 
was. hurt, however, to ſind a re- 
ſentment carried. ſo far as againſt the 
immnocent children of the offender, 
and into the laſt will of ſo goud a 
man; that will ſo lately made, as 
within three weeks of his death; 
and de given over for mite months 
before. 
Will che tenderneſs due to the 
memory of a friend permit me to 
aſk, where would that reſentment 
have ſtopt, had the private man cen 
a monarch, which he could carry 
into his laſt with? | 
gut ſee we not, on the other hand, 
that theſe children, had they power, 
would have puniſhed r uncle, 
for difpobng, « as he thought. fit, of 
his own fortune; no part cf which 
came to him by inheritance? 
© They had been educated; 28 I have 


ae 


n 


Ne 


of buſineſs, well put out-: 
expences their careleſs father would 
not have been at; he is, anicvcry 
light, a bad man. How much bet - 
ter had theſe children's title been to a 
more conſiderable of their unele's 
eſtate than he has bequeathed: to 
them, had they been thanktul on 
the benefits they had actually 
cerved ! Benefits which are of fuck 
* a nature, that they cannot be * 
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_ + © Mr, Danby has ne 
of the three, one thouſand pounds 
6. but, on hay — condition, that they 
* ſignify gs. executor, within two 
6 TY after his demiſe, their ac, 
* ceptance of its in full of wo 7% we Ba 
upon his eſtate. If, they do 
© (tender being duly made) the — 
© thouſand pounds aner 
the uſes of the will. 

He then appoints his execotor ; 
and makes him reſiduary legatee; 
„ giving for reaſon, that be had been 
the prineipal inſtrument in oo hand 
© of Providence, of ſaving his life. 
- He bequeaths ſome generous re- 
* membrances- to three of his friends 
in France; and requeſts hi executor 
to diſpoſe of three thouſand pounds 
to charitable uſes, either in France 
* or England, as he thinks fit, and to 
* whap particular objects he pleaſes. 
And, by an inventory annexed to 
the will, his effects in money, bills, 
actions, and jewels, are made to 
amount to upwards of thirty thouſand 
pounds ſter terlin 

Mr. Sylurtter e complimented me 
on this great vnd: fall, as he called 
it; and aſſured me, that it ſhould be 
his advice to his clients, that each 
tale his and het legacy, and ſit down 
contented! with it: and he believed, 
that they the rather would, as, from 
what their uncle had hinted, they 
apprehended, that the ſum of a 
hundred po each, was all they 
had to hopè for. 

© I enquired into the. inclinations 
and views of the three; and received 
a very good general account of them; 
with a hint, that the girl was en- 
gaged in a love- affair. 
© Their father, after his vile attempt 
upon his brother's life, was deteſted 
by allchis friends and relations, and 
went abroad ; and the laſt news they 
heard of nim was, that he was in 
a very ill ſtate of health, and in un- 
happy circumſtances, in Barbadoes : 
and very probably by this time is v0 
more. 
© I defired Mr. Sylveſter tat wdviſc 
the young people to recollect them- 
«© ſelves ; and fand, that I had a diſpo- 
© ſition to be kind to them!: and as he 
could give me only general accounts 
© of their views, proſpects, and en- 
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| SIR CHARLES 
e with marks of confidence in me, give 


me particular ones: but that, whe- 
ther they / complimented me as I 
© wiſhed, or hot, I was determined, for 
© the ſake of their uncle's 1 to 
© do all reaſonable ſervices to them. 
% Tell them, in a word, Mr. Syl- 
« yeſter, and do you forgive the ſeem- 
« ing vanity, that I am not accuſtomed 
« to ſuffer the narrowneſs of other 
44 le's hearts to contract mine. 

1 de man went away very much 
* pleaſed with what I had faid; and, 
in about two hours, ſent me a note, 
© in the names of all his clients, ex- 
<« preſſing gratitude and obligation; 
© and requeſting me to allow him to 
© introduce them all three to me this 
© afternoon. 
I have ſome neceſſary things to do, 
© and perſons to ſee, in relation to m 
© deceaſed friend, which will be diſ- 
* patched, over a diſh of tea. And 
© therefore I have invited the honeſt 
attorney, and his three clients, to ſup 
« with me. 8 

I will not ſend this to Colne- 
©. brook, where I hope you are all 
happy, [All muſt; for are they not 
© all good? And 'are not you with 
them ] till I accompany it with the 
* reſult of this evening's converſation. 
© Yet I am too fond of every occaſion 
© that offers to tell you, what, how- 
© ever you cannot doubt, how much 
© I am yours, not to ſign to that truth 

* the name of | 


© CHARLES GRANDISON,” 


LETTER XXXVI. 
SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, IN CON» 
TINUATION., 

© FRIDAY-NIGHT, MARCH 17. 

8 M* Sylveſter, an honeſt plea- 
* ſure ſhining in his counte- 

© nance, preſented to me, firſt, Miſs 
* Danby; then, each of her brothers; 
*. who all received my welcome with a 
little conſciouſneſs as if they had 
© ſomething to reproach themſelves 
* with, and were generouſly aſhamed 
© to be overcome, The fiſter had the 
_ © leaſt of it: and I ſaw by that, that 
© ſhe was the leaſt blameable, not the 


© leaſt modeſt; ſince I dare ſay, ſhe 
© had but followed her brothers lead; 
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© while they looked down and baſhful, 


© as having all that was done amiſs to 


© anſwer for. | 
© Miſs by is a very pretty, and 
very genteel young woman. Mr. 
: — and Mr. Edward — are 
agreeable in their perſons an - 
© ners, and want —— =_ 
© In the firſt moment I diſſipated 
© all their uneaſineſs; and we ſat do 
© to with confidence in — 
* other, The honeſt attorney had p 
© pared them to be eaſy after the A 
introduction. * 
«© I offer not to read to you," ſaid 
© I, © the will of your uncle. It is 
4% ſufficient to repeat what, Mr. Syl» 
te veſter has, no doubt, told you; that 
you are each of you intitled by it to 
« a thouſand pounds.“ 
© They all bowed; and the eld 
© brother ſignified their united conſen 
© to accept it upon the terms of the 


© will. 


Three thouſand pounds more 22 
<< to be diſpoſed of to charitable uſes, 
« at the diſcretion of the executor z. 
„ three other legacies are left to three 
« different gentlemen in France; and 


the large remainder, which will not 


de leſs than four and twenty thou- 
« ſand | v6.29, falls to — * 
*« as reſidu egatee, UNexX® 
* ed axe” 2 by r — 
The elder brother ſaid, G 
ce bleſs you with it, Sir.“ The fe- 
© cond ſaid, It could not have fall 
© to a worthier man.“ The young 
© lady's lips moved: but words pre- 
© eeeded not from them. Vet her eyes 
© ſhewed, that her lips made me 3 
compliment. ks * 
It is ungenerous, Dr. Bartlett, to 
© keep expecting minds in ſuſpenſe, 
© though with a view of obliging in 
© the end. The ſurprise in 
© be raiſed on ſuch an occaſion, cares 


tin it's ances an air of inſult. 
« T have,” ſaid I, „ a t defire to 
% do you ſervice. ow let 


% know, gentlemen, (I will talk to 
« the young lady ſingly, perhaps) 
« what your tions were upon 
« your uncle; what will do for each 
« of you to enable you to enter the 
c world with advantage, in the way: 
ou have ag up; and, as 
told your A * „Nr. Syl- 
4 veſter, I will be ready to do you 
« all reaſonable ſerviee.— But hold, 

nt SPP « Sir;“ 
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« Sir ;“ for Mr. Thomas Danby was 
going to ſpeak z you ſhall conſider 
« before you anſwer me. The matter 
« ig of importance, Be explicit. I 
<« love openneſs and fincerity. I will 
« withdraw, till you have conſulted 
« together, Command me in when 
4 you have determined.“ 

I withdrew to my ftudy: and, in 
about a quarter of an hour, they let 
me know, that were ready to at- 
© tend me. I went in to them. 
looked upon one another. Come, 
«« gentlemen, don't fear to ſpeak: 
« conſider me, for your uncle's ſake, 
as your brother.” 

« The elder brother was going to 
© FH ; but heſitating, Come, ſaid 
© 1, let me had you into the matter. 
« — Pray, Sir, what is your preſent 
% ſituation? What are your preſent 
< circumſtances ?** 

„ My father, Sir, was unhappy— 
& My father" 

% Well, Sir, no more of your fa. 
« ther—He cozld do nothing for you. 
« Your whole dependence, I preſume, 
« was upon your uncle.“ 

« My uncle, Sir, gave us all our 
c education - My uncle gave each bro- 
4 ther a thouſand guineas for putting 
© out each to a merchant ; five hun- 
4 dred only of which ſums were ſo 
* tar Fame: ; and the other five hun- 
6e * guineas are in ſafe hands.” 

© Your uncle, Sir, all reverence 
« to his memory, was an excellent 
« man.“ | 

% Indeed, Sir, he was. 

« And what, Sir, is the buſineſs 
. er were brought up to? 

My maſter is a Weſt India mer- 
« chant.” | | | 

* And what, Mr. Danby, are your 
a« 1 in that way A 
 & Exceeding hopeful, Sir, they would 
% have been My maſter intended to 
„ propoſe to my uncle, had he lived 
* to come to town, to take me in a 


* quarter partner with him _— ; 


« and, in a twelvemonth's time, a 
cc as : 

« A very good fign in your favour 
« Sir. You muſt — behaved your- 
© ſelf well.—And will he now do 
© jt??? 

« Ah, Sir!” —and was ſilent. : 

oh i rr what terms, Mr. Danby, 
« would he have propoſed to your 


% uncle to take you in a quarter parts 
<& ner?” 

« Sir—he talked, of—"" 

« Of ap wn Ae - 4 

% Four thouſand pounds, Sir, But 
« my uncle never gave us hopes of 
« more than three thouſand guineas 
each, beſides the thouſand had 
« given: and when he had ſo much 
«« reaſon to reſent the unhappy ſteps of 
6 iny father, he let us know, that he 
« would not do any thing for us; and 
4% to fay truth, the thouſand pounds 
left us in the will, is more 3 
% expected. a p 
Very ingenuous. I love you for 
4% your Locle. But, pray, Yell 
« will four thouſand pounds be well 
« laid out in a quarter partnerſhip ?** 

& To ſay with, Sir, my maſter had 
a view, at the year's end, if nothing 
unexpected happened to prevent it, 
to give me his niece in marriage; 
and then to admit me into a halt of 
the buſineſs, which would be equi- 
valent to a fortune of as much 
more. 2 
« And do you love the young wo- 
% man?” 

Indeed I do.“ 

« And does the countenance your 
© addreſs?” 

If her uncle—] don't doubt if 
& ber uncle could have prevailed upon 
« my uncle—"" 

« Well, Sir, I am your. uncle's 
« executor.— Now, Sir, (to Mr. Ed- 
© ward Danby) “let me know your 
&« ſituation ; your proſpects?ꝰ 

« Sir, I was put toa French wine- 
«© merchant. My maſter is in years. I 
« am the ſole m of his. buſi. 
« neſs; and he would leave off to me, 
I believe, and to his nephew, who 
% knows not ſo much of it as I do; 
nor has the acquaintance, either in 
* * „ or England, that I oo! 

could I raiſe money to purchaſe 
« the ſtock.” . | * 

And what, Sir, is neceſſary 
% that purpoſe?” | 

« O Sir] at leaſt fix thouſand ds. 
« But had my uncle left me the three 
«« thouſand I once hoped for, I could 
ce have got the other half at an eaſy 
% intereſt; for I am well beloved, and 
% have always borne a good character. 

© What did you ſuppoſe your uncle 
« would do with the bulk of his for- 

| „ tune, 
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, tune, (you judged it, I ſuppoſe, to 

i be Abo ay expected no more 
& than three thouſand guineas each at 
i the moſt, beſides what he had given 
«© vou ; * . 

« We all t, Sir,“ ſaid Mr. 
© Edward Danby, it would be yours, 
«« from the time that he owed his life 
* to your courage and conduct. We 
« never entertained hopes of bein 
* his heirs general: and he ſeve 
<< times told me, when I was in France, 
* that you ſhould be his heir.“ . 

« Henever hinted that tome, What 
© I did was as neceſſary to be done 
« for my own ſafety, as for his. He 
5 much over-rated my fervices. But 
«© what are your praſpects, Mr. Ed- 
* ward Danby, in the French wine - 
* trade?“ 

4 O Six, ö ** | 

% And l Jour maſter leave off to 
* you and his nephew, think you?“ 

&« T dare ſay he would, and be glad 
* of retiring to Enfield, where be has 
© a houſe he is ſo fond of, that he 
* would be continually there by his 
% good-will.“ 

And have you, Sir, any proſpe& 
« of adding to your circumſtances by 
© marriage? 

Women are a drug, Sir. I have 
no doubt of offers, if once I were 
« my own maſter.” | 

« I ſtarted. His ſiſter looked angry 
His brother was not pleaſed: Mr. 
* Sylveſter, who, it ſeems, is an old 
© bachelor, laughed”. | 

A true merchant this already 1” 
thought I. *. N 

« Well, now, ſhall I have your 
** conſents, gentlemen, to take your 
F* ſiſter afide ?—Will truft your- 
<« ſelf with me, Miſs Danby z Or had 
*© you rather anſwer my queſtions in 
„% company:? 

«« Sir, your character, your 
« neſs, is ſo well known, I ſeruple 
«© not to attend you. | 

© I took her hand, and led her to 
* my ſtudy, leaving the door open to 
* the drawing-room in which 
* were. I ſeated her. Then ſatdown, 
* but till held her hand. 

% Now, my dear Miſs Danby, you 
* are to ſuppoſe me, as the executor 
„of your uncle, his repreſentative. 
46 Tf you had that good uncle before 
6 you, and he was urging you to tell 
„ him what would make you happy, 
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ce with an aſſurance, that he would do 
« all in his towards it; and if 
* you would open your mind freely to 
2 Lins, with equal freedom it to 
% me. There was only this difference 
te between us: he had reſentments 
« againſt your father, which be car: 
te ried too far when he extended them 
* to his innocent children, But it was 
tan atrocious attempt, that embittered 
« his otherwiſe benevolent ſpirit;] I 
© have no reſentment; and am 
% with his power, and have all the 
4% will be ever could have, to ſ 
* you. And now, let u | 
< what will effeQually do it? 
The worthy girl wept: She look 
© ed down. ke as if the were 
* pulling threads out of her handker* 
© chief. But was unable to return 
© any other anſwer, than what het 
* eyes once caſt up, as if to Haves 
* made for her. | 

Give me, my good Miſs Dunks 
« (I would not diſtreſs you) give re 
« as your brothers did of their fitws 
t ation, ſome account of yours. Do 
% you live with either of your bro- 
« thers ?** ; 

„ No, Sir. I live with an 
% my mother's ſiſter.” | 

« Is ſhe good to you??? * 

“% Yes, Sir, very good. But ſhe 
% has children; and cannot be {> 
* as ſhe would be to me. Vet 
% ſhe has always been kind; and 
„ made the beſt of my uncle's al- 
* lowance for my education; and m 
*© fortune, which is unbroken, is the 
* fame {um that he gave my brothers; 
and it is in good hands; and the in- 
66 — of it, _ my aunt's addi» 
4 tiona s and management 
6 — arms make a gentee ecke; 
« and with my own houſewifery x 
© never have wanted ſome little 
« ters for m ket.” ' | | 

* Good girl!” thought “ — 
bs cantile carle! thy 2 Edward, 
e pretty one! How dared he to ſay, 
2 — are drugs W 
their economy, ſhort as their pawer 
de is, are generally ſuperior to men! 

«© Your uncle was very good to put 
<< yon upon a foot with your brothers, 
« m his bounty to them; as now he 
has alſo done in his will: and aſſure 
«« yourſelf, that his repreſentative will 
de equally kind to 7 as to your 

P 


aunts - 


at- 


% brothers, Boe I aſk you, as 
Pps | — voor 
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« your uncle would have done—Ts 
« there any one man in the world, 
% whom you prefer to another? 

© She was ſilent; looked down; and 
again picked her handkerchief. 

I called in her elder brother, — 
the drug-merchant) and aſked him 
* what he knew of his ſiſter's affec- 
£6 ,m Dr. Bartlett, are 
© theſe 8 — of owning a 
© laudable paſſion ? Surely there is no- 
thing ſhameful in. diſcreet love. 

© Her brother acquainted me with 
the ſtory of her love; the good girl 
© bluſhing, and looking down all the 
s while, with the conſciouſneſs of a 
© ſweet thief who had ſtolen a heart, 
© and, being required to reſtore it, had 
© been if of a new cheat, and 
given her own inſtead of it. 

The ſon of Mr. Galliard, an emi- 

nent Turky-merchant, is the man 
with whom ſhe has made this ex- 
change. His father, who lives in 
© the neighbourhood of her aunt, had 
ſent him abroad, in the way of his 
traffick, partly with a view to pre- 
vent his marrying Miſs Danby, till 
it ſhould be ſeen whether her uncle 
would do any thing conſiderable for 
her; and he was but juſt returned; 
and, in order to be allowed to ſtay at 
home, had promiſed: his father never 
to m without his conſent : but 
nevertheleſs loved his ſiſter, Mr. Dan- 
by ſaid, above all women; and de- 
clared that he never would be the 
huſband of any other. 
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© I aſked, whether the father had 


any objections, but thoſe of fortune, 
to his ſon's choice; and was an- 
ſwered, No.” He could have no 
other, the young man, like a bro- 
ther, ſaid; there was not a more 
virtuous and diſcreet young woman 
in the kingdom than his ſiſter, though 
he ſaid it, that ſhould not ſay it. 
«© Though you ſay it, that ſhould not 
% ſay it! Is not our relation intitled 
to the ſame juſtice that we would 
4% do to another? 

© We muſt not blame indifcrimi- 
4% nately,” continued I, „all fathers 
<< who expect a fortune to be brought 
% into their family, in ſome ware 2 
4, equivalent to the benefit the new- 
% comer hopes to receive from it; 
« eſpecially in mercantile families, if 


An „ „ 


« the young man is to be admitted 
« into a ſhare with his father; who, 
„ by the way, may have other chil- 
66 


«© He has— R 
Something b of equivalent 
4 for the part be give up, ſhould be 
% done. Love is a ſelfiſh deity. He 
puts two perſons upon preferring 
their own intereſts, nay, a gratifica- 
* tion of their paſſion often againff 
their intereſts, to thoſe of every body 
« elſe; and reaſon, diſcretion, duty, 
are frequently given up in a compe- 
„ tition with it. But love, neverthe- 
« leſs, will not do every thing for the 
* ardent pair, Parents know this: 
% and ought not to pay for the raſh- 
5 neſs they wiſh to prevent, but can- 

not,” 

© They were attentive. I proceeded, 
* addreſhng myſelf to both in the mer · 
* cantile ſtile, 

Is a father, who, by his prudence, 
© has weathered many a ſtorm, and 
« got ſafe into port, obliged to re- 
© embark in the voyage of Nife, with 
„the young folks, who perhaps, in 
« a little while: will conhder him as 
© an incumbrance, and grudge him 
„ his cabin? Parents (though a young 
„ man, I have always thought in this 
* manner) ſhould be indulgent ; but 
children, when they put themſelves 
into one ſcale, ſhould allow the pa- 


“ rent his due weight in the other, 


„ You are angry at this father, are 
% you not, my dear Miſs Danby?” 


I aid this, to hear what anſwer ſhe 


© would return. 

« Indeed I am not. Mr, Galliard 
„ knows beſt his own affairs, and what 
% they. require, I have ſaid ſo twenty 
«© and twenty times: and oung Mr. 
% Galliard is convinced, that his fa- 
„ ther is not to be blamed, having 
© other children. And, to own the 
& truth,” (looking on the floor) we 
* both fit down, and with together, 
% now and then: but what ſignifies 
c wiſhing?” 

My ſiſter will now have two thou- 
* ſand pounde: © perhaps when old 
% Mr. Galliard ſets that his ſon's 
6 affections— 

« Old Mr. Galliard,” interrupted 
© I, “ ſhall be aſked to do nothing in- 
convenient to himſelf, or that is not 
« ſtrictly right by his other children: 

„ nor 


J 
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* nor ſhall the niece of my late many 
« friend enter into his family wi 
« diſcredit to herſelf. 

© Notice being given that ſupper was 
ready, I took the brother and ſiſter 
© each by the hand; and, entering the 
© drawing-room with them, © Enjoy, 
© ſaid I, * the little repaſt that will be 
c ſet before you. If it be in my pe 
% to make you all three happy, happy 
4% you ſhall be.” 3 

© It muſt give t ure, my 
© dear Dr. ROGUE you wil believe, 
to a man of my lively ſenſations, to 
© ſee three very different faces in the 
ſame perſons, from thoſe they had 
entered with. I imagined more than 
once, as the grateful eyes of the ſiſter, 
and tongues of the brothers, ex- 
preſſed their joy, that I ſaw my late 
worthy friend looking down upon us, 
delighted, and not with diſapproba- 
tion, upon his choice of an executor, 
who was determined to ſupply the 
defects, which the frailty of human 
nature, by an over-ſtrong reſentment 
on one hand, and an overflowing 
8 on the other, had occa- 
1ned, * 
© I told Mr. Thomas Danby, that, 
beſides his legacy, he might reckon 
upon five thouſand — and en- 
ter accordingly into treaty for and 
with his maſter's niece. | 
Mr. Edward Danby I commiſſion- 
ed, on the ſtrength of the like addi- 
tional ſum, to treat with the gentle- 
man he had ſerved. 7 
. * And you, my good Miſs Danby,” 
© faid I, “ ſhall acquaint your favoured 
Mr. Galliard, That, beſides the two 
* thouſand pounds already yours, you 
vill have five thouſand pounds more 
* at his ſervice, And if theſe ſums 
“ anſwer not your full purpoſes, I 
« expect you will let me know; ſince, 
<< whether they do or not, my reſpe& 
e to the memory of your worthy uncle 
% ſhall be ſhewn to the value of more 
« than theſe three ſums to his rela- 
4% tions. I never will be a richer man 
«* than I ought to be: and you muſt 
« inform me what other relations you 
© have, and of their different ſituations 
« in life, that I may be enabled to 
% amend a will made in a long and 
« painful ſickneſs, which might four 
<«« a diſpoſition that was naturally all 
% benevolence,” - ; a 
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but mere juſtice, I have not given 
| - up 


They ; looked at one ano- 
ther; dried their eyes, — wept 
© again. I thought m ence pains 
6 Fal 80 them, gn dren ts my 
* ſtudy, and ſhut the door, that 

might not add to their pain. , 
At my return—* Do youw-Do 
© you” referred each brother to the 
© other: and Mr. Thomas Danby get- 
ting up to ſpeak, **I ſee, my friends,” 
ſaid I, © your grateful hearts in your 
„ countenances. Do you think my 
6 pleaſure is not, at leaſt, equal to 
« yours? I am more than rewarded in 
© the conſciouſneſs of having endea« 
% youred to make a right uſe of the 
e power entruſted to me. You will 
« each af you, I hope, (thus ſet for- 
«© ward) be eminent in his particular 
«© buſineſs. The merchants of Great - 
« Britain are the moſt uſeful members 
© of the community, If I have obs 
« liged you, let me recommend to you, 
© each in his ſeveral way, according to 
« his ability, and as opportunity may 
© offer, to raiſe thoſe worthy hearts, 
cc that inevitable calamities ſhall make 
6“ ſpiritleſs. Look upon what is done 
© for you, not as the reward of any 
particular merits in yourſelves, but 
« as your debt to that Providence 

* which makes it a principal part 

* your religion, to do goed to your 


4 fellow-creatures. In a word, let me 


“ enjoin you, in all your tranſatigann, 
to remember mercy, as well as Juſ- 
4 fies. | 

© The brothers, with folded hands, 
© declared, that their hearts were open- 
ed by the example ſet them: and, 
they hoped, would never be thut. 
The ſiſter looked the ſame declara- 
tion, 27 
© Mr. Sylveſter, raiſed with this 
ſcene of gratitude, tears in his hgneſt 
eyes, ſaid, That he ſhould be impai 
tient till he had looked into his af- 
fairs, and through his acquaintance, 
in order to qualify himſelf to do 
ſome little good, after ſuch a /#/fe 
rewarding example. he 
If a private man, my dear Dr. 
© Bartlett, could be a means of er 
« panding thus the hearts of four per 
© ſons, none of them unworthy, what 
good might not princes; thole 
* who have princely fortunes, do? 
Vet, you ſee, I have done notkiag 
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£ up any thing that was my own, be- 
«© fore this will gave me a power, that 
perhaps was put into my hands, as a 
neu trial of the integrity of my heart. 
But what poor creatures are we, 
my dear friend, that the very avoid- 
ing the occaſron of a wrong action 
« ſhould gladden our hearts, as with 
the conſciouſneſs of ſomething me- 
© ritorious | 
At parting, I told the nephews, 
That I expected to hear from them 


the moment any thing ſhould ' be 
a et 


© brought to effect; an their maſ- 
c ters and them e, or not, I would 
© take the ſpeedieſt methode that could 
be fallen upon; to transfer to them, 
© and to their ſiſter, ſuch actions and 
© ſtocks, as would put them in full 
c poſſeſſion of what they were intitled 
* to, as well by my promiſe, as by 
© their uncle's will. 

© I wasobliged to enjoin them ſilence. 

© Their filter wept; and when I 
6 8 her hand at taking leave of 
her, gratefully returned the preſſure; 
© but in a manner ſo modeſt, N 
© lecting herſeif into ſome little con- 
fuſion) that ſhewed gratitude had 

7 of her whole heart, and ſet 

above the forms of her ſex. 

The good attorney, as much raiſed 
© as if he- were one of the perſons be- 
4 nefited, joined with the two brothers 
© an invoking bleſſings upon me. 

© So much, my dear Dr. Bartlett, 
© for this night. The paſt day is a day 
5 that I am not diſpleaſed with.” 


« 
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LETTER XXXVII. 
DR. BARTLETT, TO MISS BYRON. 


| © MARCH 18, 
s I Preſent to you, Madam, the ac- 

count you deſired to ſee, as ex- 
© trafted by my kinſman from my pa- 
4 — You ſeemed to wiſh it to be 
* haſtened for you: it is not what it 
© might have been; but mere facts, I 
9 — will anſwer your intention. 
Be pleaſed, therefore, to accept it 
® with your uſual goodneſs. 

* * 


% PR. Bartlett went abroad as 
4 yernor of a young man of quality; 
„% Mr. Lorimer I am to call him, to 


„ conceal his real name. He was the 


well as by the ſolemn promiſes of 


10 reverſe of young Mr. Grandi- 
0 fon. He was not Fo rade and 
© ungovernable ; but proud, ill-na- 
« tured, malicious, even baſe, 

* The doctor was exceedingly averſe 
© to take upon him the charge of the 
* wicked youth abroad; having had 
too many inſtances of the badneſs of 
« his nature while in England: but 
© he was prevailed __ by the ſolici- 
4 tations of his father, (who repre- 
© ſented it as an act of the teſt 
charity to him and his family) as 


& good behaviour from the youn 
* man; for he was known to regar 
„ the advice of Dr. Bartlett n 
that of any other perſon. 
« The doctor and Mr. Lorimer 
« were at Turin, when young Mr. 
* Grandiſon (who had been ſome 


c months in France) for the firſt time 


« arrived in that city; then in the 
« eighteenth year of his age. | 


« Dr. had not a more pro- 


« fligate pupil, than Mr. Grandiſon 
% had a governor; though recom- 
% mended by General W. his uncle 
« by the mother's fide. It uſed to be 
* obſerved in places where made 
«© but a few days reſidence, that the 
young gentleman ought to have been 
„ the governor, Monſieur Creutzer the 
cc governed. Mr. Grandiſon had, in 
$6 ſhort, the happineſs, by his pru- 
« dence, to eſcape ſeveral ſnares laid 
& for his virtue, by a wretch, who 
& hoped, if he could betray him into 
© them, to filence the remonſtrances 
„of the young man, upon his evil 
& conduct; and to hinder him from 
% complaining of him to his father. 
« Mr. Grandiſon became acquaint- 
« ed with Dr. Bartlett at Turin: 
«© Monſieur Creutzer, at the ſame time, 
« commenced an intimacy with Mr. 
6 Lorimer; and the two former were 
* not more united from good quali- 
« ties, than the. two latter were from 
© bad. | 
«« Several riotous things were done 
% by Creutzer and Lorimer ; who, 
«© whatever the doctor could do to ſe- 
t parate them, were hardly ever aſun- 
66 — One of their enormities fell 
« under the cognizance of the civil 
© magiſtrate; and was not made eaſy 
« to Lorimer without great intere 
« and expence; while Creutzer — 


e 
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* to Rome, to avoid condign puniſh- 
« ment; and wrote to Mr. Grandiſon 
« to join him there. 

„ Then it was, that Mr. Grandiſon 
% wrote (as he had often ineffectually 
© threatened to do) to repreſent to his 
father the profligacy of the man 
« and to requeſt him to appoint him 
% another governor; or to permit him 
* to return to England till he had 
4 made choice of one for him; beg- 
% gingof Dr. Bartlett, that he would 
% allow him, till he had an anſwer from 
& his father, to apply to him for ad- 
« vice and inſtruction. 

„ The anſwer of his father was, 
4 that he heard of his prudence from 
% every mouth; that he was at li 

* to chuſe what companion he pleaſed : 
% but that he gave him no gowernor 
« but his own diſcretion. 

„% Mr. Grandiſon then, more ear- 
% neſtly than before, and with an 
* humility and diffidence, ſuited to 
„ his natural generoſity of temper, 
4 that never grew upon indulgence, 
« beſought the doQor's direction: and 
% when they were obliged to ſeparate, 
they eſtabliſhed a correſpondence, 
« which never will end but with the 
6 life of one of them. | 
„Mr. Grandiſon laid before the 
« doctor all his plan; ſubmitting his 
* conduct to him, as well with re 
* to the proſecution of his ſtudies, as 
< to his travels: but they had not 
long correſponded in this manner, 
% when the doctor let him know, 
© that it was needleſs to conſult him 
% aforchand; and the more fo, as it 
often occaſioned à ſuſpenſion of ex- 
cellent reſolutions: but he beſought 
** him to continue to him an account 
of all he undertook, of all he per- 
formed, and of every material inci- 
&« dent of his life; not only as his 
<<. narrations would be matter of the 
% higheſt entertainment to him; but 
they would forniſh him with 
<< leflons from example, that might 
de of greater force upon the unhap- 
„ py Lorimer, than his own precepts. 

While Lorimer was paſſing throu 
< but a few of the cities in Lombardy, 
Mr. Grandiſon made almoſt the 
© tour of Europe; and yet gave him- 
<« ſelf time to make ſuch remarks upon 
<< perſons, places, and things, as 
could hardly be believed to be the 
* obſervations. of ſo young a man. 
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* Lorimer, mean time, was engaged 
« inſhews, ſpeRacles, and in the di- 
% verſions of the, places in which hr 
&« {ived, as it might be ſaid, rather 
« than through which he paſſed. 

„ The doctor, at one time, was 
% the more patient with theſe delays, 
«© as he was willing that the carniv 
6 2 3 over, before he 
„ ſuffered his pupil to go to that city. 
% But 2 ulpecking his — 
* tion, flipt thither unknown to ** 
« governor, at the v inni 

4 and the or res — to 
6s follow him: and when there, hat 
© the mortification of hearing of him 
* (for the young man avoided his 
« governor as much as poſſible) a8 
© one of the moſt riotous perſons there. 

In vain did the doctor, when he 
„% ſaw his pupil, ſet before him the 
« example of Mr. Grandiſon; a much 
« younger man. All the effect which 
„ the reading of Mr. Grandiſon's 
« letters had upon him, was to make 
© him hate the more both his governor 
and that gentleman, By one of 
*© theſe letters only, did he himſelf 
« temporary credit. It was written 
* ſome months before it was ſhewn 
% him, and deſcribed ſome places of 
* note through which Mr. Grandiſon 
had paſſed, and through which the 
doctor and his charge had alſo more 
e lately paſſed, The mean creature 
© contrived to ſteal it, and his father 
“ having often urged for a ſpecimen 
* of his ſon's obſervations on his 
* travels, he copied it almoſt verba- 
% tim, and tranimitted it as his owh 
« to his father; only letting the 
c doctor know, after he had fent it 
« away, that he bad written. 

% The doctor doubted not but 
„ Lorimer had expoſed himſelf; but 
% was very much fſurprized, when he 
received a congratulatory letter fm 
« the father on his ſon's improve- 
„ ments, mingled with ſome little 
« aſperity on the doctor, for having 
«. ſet out his ſon to his diſadvantage : 
« J could not doubt,” ſaid the fond 
t father, that a ſon! of mine had 
„ genius: he wanted nothing but to 
« 8 then he gave orders 
« for doubling the value of his next 
« 'remittance. - 
The doctor took the - 
« tleman to taſk about. it. es el 
„% what he had done, and gloried _ 
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« his contrivance. But his governor 
% thought it incumbent upon him to 
C undeceive the father, and to ſave 
< him the extraordinary part of his 
« remittance. 5 | 

© The young man was en at 


© the doctor, for expo/ing him, as he 
« called it, to his father, and for the 
« check he was continually giving to 
ce his lawleſs appetites; and falling 
4 into acquaintance with a courtezan, 
« who was infamous for ruining many 
„ young travellers by her ſubtle and 
e dangerous contrivances, they joined 
« in a reſolution to revenge themſelves 
« on the doctor, whom they conſidered 
« as their greateſt enemy. 

«© Several projects they fell upon: 
© one in particular was to accufe 
* him, by athird band, as concerning 
* himſelf with affairs of ſtate in 


% Venice: a crime which, in that 


« jealous republic, 1s never over- 
2 — and generally ends fatally 
1 for the accuſed; who, if ſeized, is 
* hardly ever heard of afterwards. 
* From this danger he narrowly 
* eſcaped, by means of his general 
2 — A oh and remarkable in- 
« offenſiveneſs, and the profligateneſs 
*< of his accuſers; nor knew he his 
4% danger till many months afterwards. 
« The doctor believes, that he fared 
*« the better for being an Engliſhman, 
4% and 4 governor to the fon of a Bri- 
* tiſh nobleman, who made ſo con- 
* ſidcrable a figure in England; be- 
% cauſe the Italians in gencral reap fo 
% much advantage from the travellers 
« of this nation, that they are ready 
« to favour and encourage them above 
& thoſe of any other. 

„% The doctor had been very ſolici- 
% tous to be acquitted of Re un- 
« gracious charge. In every letter 
4% he wrote to England, this was one 
46 of his prayers: but ſtill the father, 
% who knew not what to do with his 
« ſon at home, had beſought his pa- 
c tience; and wrote to his ſon in the 
* ſtrongeſt terms, after reproaching 
« him * his ungraciouſneſs, to pay 
« an implicit obedience to the doctor. 

% The father was a learned man. 
<< Great pains had been taken with 
« Lorimer, to make him know ſome- 
* thing of the ancient Greek and Ro- 
« man hiſtories, The father was 
« very defirous, that his fon ihould 
& ſee the famous places of old Greece, 
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of which he himſelf had read fb 
much: and with great difficulty, 
the doctor got the young man to leave 
Venice, where the vile woman, and 
the diverſions of the place, had taken 
ſcandalous hold of him. 

« Athens was the city at which the 
father had deſired they would make 
ſome ſtay; and from thence viſt 
other parts of the Morea : and there 
the young man found his woman. 
got before him, according to pri- 
vate agreement between them. 


It was ſome time before the doc- 
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tor found out, that the very wo- 
man who had ated fo abandoned a 
art with Lorimer at Venice, was 
his miſtreſs at Athens: and when he 
did, he applied, on ſome freſh enor- 
mities committed by Lorimer, to 
the tribunal which the Chriſtians 
have there, conſiſting of eight vene- 
rable men choſen out of the eight 
quarters of the city, to determine 
tauſes among Chriſtians; and they 
taking cognizance of the facts, the 


wicked woman ſuborned wretches 


to accuſe the doctor to the Cadi, 
who is the Turkiſh judge of the 
lace, as a dangerous and diflaf- 
Fected perſon ; and the Cadi being, 
as it was ſuppoſed, corrupted by 
preſents, got the vayvode, or go- 
vernor, to interfere ; and the doctor 
was ſeized and thrown into priſon : 
his Chriſtian friends in the place 
were forbidden to interpoſe in his fa- 
vour ; and pen and ink, and all ac- 
ceſs to him, were prohibited. 
„% The vile woman, having con- 
certed meaſures with the ns ſhe 
had ſuborned, for continuing the 
doctor in his ſevere confinement, ſet 
out with her paramour for Venice 
and there they rioted as before. 
« Mr. Beauchamp, a young man of 
learning and fine parts, happened to 
make an acquaintance. with Mr. 
Grandiſon in the iſland of- Candia, 
where they met as countrymen, which 
from a ſympathy of mind, grew 
immediately into an intimacy that 
will hardly ever end. This young 
gentleman, in the courſe of his 
travels, viſiting Athens about this 
time, was informed of the doctor 
misfortune, by one of the eight 
Chriftians who conſtituted the tri- 
bunal above mentioned, and who 


was. an affectionate friend of the 


« doctor, 
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tc the doctor, though forbidden to 
d buſy himſelf in his cauſe: and Mr. 
4% Beauchamp, (Who had heard Mr. 
% Grandiſon ſpeak of the doctor with 
1 an uncommon affection) knowing 
* that Mr. Cup was then at 
45 Conſtantinople, iſpatched a man 
1% on purpoſe, to acquaint him with 
4 the affair, and with all the particu- 
« lars he could get of the caſe, au- 
« thenticated as niuch as the nature 
de of the thing would admit. 

„% Mr, Grandiſon was equally griev- 
t ed and aſtoniſhed at the information. 
«« He inſtantly applied to the Engliſh 
, ambaſſador at the Porte, as allo to 
«© the French miniſter there, with 
«© whom he had made an acquaintance 
4 they to the grand vizirz and an or- 
« der was iſſucd for ſetting the doctor 
« at liberty. Mr. Grandiſon, in or- 
* der to urge the diſpatch of the chiaux 
« who carried it, accompanied him, 
« and arrived at Athens, juſt as the 
« vayvode had determined to get rid 
of the whole affair in a private man- 
„ner (the doctor's finances being ex- 
„ hauſted) by the bow-ſtring: The 
* danger endeared the doctor to Mr, 
„% Grandiſon; a relief fo ſeaſonable 
© endeared Mr. Grandiſon to the doc- 
* tor; to them Beth Mr. Beauchamp, 
*© who would not ſtir from Athens till 
© he had ſeen him delivered; having 
% buſied himſelf in the interim, in the 
„ beft manner he could, (though he 
4% was cbliged to uſe caytion and ſe. 
& creſy) to do him ſeryice, and to 
« ſuſpend the fatal blow: 

| Here was a cement to a friend- 
de ſhip (that had been begun between 
** the young gentlemen from likeneſs 
* of manners) between them and the 
* doctor, whom they have had the 
4 goodneſs ever ſince to rd as their 
* father: and to this day it is one of 
7e the doftor's delights to write to his 
& worthy ſon Beauchamp all that he 
© can come at, relating to the life and 
„% ations of a man, whom the one re- 
6 gards as an example, the other as an 
* honour to the human race. 

« It was ſome time before the doc, 
te tor knew fer certain, that the un- 
* ious Lorimer had been conſent- 
4% ing to the ſhocking treatment he had 
% met with; for the wretches whi 
*« the vile Woman had ſuborned, h 


# - 


% made their cape from Athens be- 


fore die arrival of Mt." Grandifon 


, 
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&« and the chiaux ; the flagitious youth 
4% had written to his father, in terms 
te of the deepeſt ſorrow, ati account of 
4% what had belle his governor; and 
te his father had taken the beſt mea. 
4% ſures that could be fallen upon at ſo 
4 great diſtance, for the doRor's ſuc. 
* cour and liberty: but, in all proba- 
&*, bility, he would have been loſt be- 
& fore thoſe mieaſures could have taken 
TI. i Ex | 
*« Lorimer's father, little thinking 
* that his ſon had connived at the plot 
© formed againſt his governor, be; 
© ſought him, when he had obtained 
10 his liberty; not to leave his ſon to 
c his, own devices. The doctor, as 
4e little thinking then, that Lorimer 
*© had been capable of a baſeneſs ſo 
de very villainous, in compaſſion both 
to father, aud fon, went to Venice, 
« and got him out of the hands of the 
cc vile woman; and then to Rome: 
% but there, the unhappy wretch con- 
« tinüing his .profligate courſes, be- 
©« came at laſt a ſacrifice ts his diſſa- 
& Juteneſs ; and his death was a des 
% liverance to his family, to the doc- 
« tor, and to the earth. ** 
% On his deatli-bed he confeſſed the 
6c pore which the infamous courtezan 
ce had meditated againſt the doctor at 
« Venice, as well as his Connivance at 
ce that which ſhe Had carried into exe - 
e cution at Athens. He died in horror 
« not to deſcfibed ; begging for 
© longer life, and promiſing reforma- 
« tion on that condition. The man- 
cc ner of his death, and the crimes ha 
« confeſſed himſelf guilty of, by 
« inftigation of the moſt abandined 
«© Wonen, beſides thoſe Eoftthnitted 
«© gfiinft his governor, 10 ſhocked a 
& grieved the doctor, that lie fell All, 
c and his recovery was long doubtedo 
Mean time Me. Grandifor, viſited 
« ſome parts of Aſia and Afﬀric, 18 t 
* nn correſponding al "the 
% time with Dr. Bartlett, and allow- 
«© ing the correſpondence to paſs into 
« the hands of Mr. Beauchamp; as 
cc he did that which he held with Mr. 
cc e to be communicated ta 
« the doctor. 
„When Mr. Grandiſon returned to. 
„Italy, finding tliere his two friehds; 
“% he cugaged the doctor to accompany, 
% Mr. Beauchamp in that part of his 
6 tour into ſome of the eaſtern re- 
„% gions, which he hinfelf had been 
2 fal 
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«« particularly pleaſed with, and, as he 
2 Pd, wanted to be more particular 7 
*in formed of: and therefore inſiſted, 
7% that if mould be taken at his own 
„% expence. He knew that Mr. Beau- 
& champ had a ſtep-mother, who had 
* prevailed on his father to take off 
te two-thirds of the allowance he made 
© him on his travels. | | 
„ Mr. Beauchamp very reluctantly 
& complied with the condition ſo pe 
«© nerouſly impoſed on him by his be- 
« loved friend; another of whoſe argu- 
&« ments was, that ſuch a tour would 
« be the moſt likely means toeſtabliſh 
« the health of a man equally dear to 
* both. 0 
„ Mr, Grandiſon never was at a loſs 
% for arguments to keep in counte- 
& nance the perſons whom he bene- 
« fited; and to make their acceptaffce 
* of his favours appear not only to be 
& their duty, but an obligation laid 
e on himſelf. | 
Mr. Grandiſon himſelf, when the 
& two gentlemen ſet out on their tour, 
% was engaged in ſome affairs at Bo- 
* logna and Florence, which gave him 
4e great embarraſſment, 
Dr. Bartlett and Mr. Beauchamp 
ec viſited the principal iſlands of the 
% Archipelago : after which, the doc- 
r tor left the young gentleman pur- 


, ſuing his courſe to Conſtantinople, 


te with intention to viſit ſome parts of 
% Aſia, and took the opportunity of a 
< veſſel that was bound for Leghorn, 
& to return thither. RATS 

&« His health was happily eſtabliſh- 
„ ed: and, knowing that Mr, Gran- 
7c diſon expected the long - deſired call 
& from his father to return to Eng- 
« land, and that it was /kely that he 
e could be of uſe to his ward Miſs 
& Jervois, and her affairs, in her guar- 
c djan's abſence, he was the more de- 
& firous to return to Italy. 

© Mr. Grandiſon rejoiced at his ar- 


c rival: and ſoon after ſet out for 


& Paris, in order to attend there the 
« expected call; leaving Emily, in the 
66 interim, to his care. 

* Lorimer's father did not long ſur- 
& vive his ſon. He expreſſed himſelf 
« in his laſt hours highly ſenſible of 
& the doctor's care of his unhapp 
« boy; and earneſtly deſired his lady 
© to ſee him handſomely rewarded for 

© his trouble. But not making a will, 
4 and the lady having, by her early 
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3 is CHARLES GRANDISON, 


„ over-indulgence, ruined the mor 
4% of her chil 

% to be either corrected or chidden, 
« were his enormities ever ſo flagrant) 
© ſhe bore a ſecret grudge to the doc- 
% tor for his honeſt repreſentations to 
* her lord of the young man's immo- 
4% ralities : and not even the x. 2 
4 ſition of a Sir Charles Grandiſon has 
* hitherto been able to procure” the 
% leaft acknowledgment to the doctor; 
% though the loſs, as well of his repu- 
& tation as life, might have been the 
% cofiſequence of the faithful ſeryices 
*© he had endeavoured to render to the 
4% prothgate youth, and in him to the 


- 


1% whole family.“ 


LETTER xxxvnt. 
DR.BARTLETT, INCONTINUATION, 
ue [19cLo51NG THE PRECEDING.] 


e Tir far, dear Miſs Byron, 
. © (delight of every one who is 
* ſo happy as to know you!) reach my 
© kinſman's extracts Freak my papers, 
© I will add fome particulars in anſwer 
to your enquiries. about Mr. Beau- 
© champ, if, writing of a man I ſo 
greatly love, I can write but a few. 
Mr. Beauchamp is a fine young 
man in his perſon :; when I call him 
a ſecond Sir Charles Grandiſon, you 
and the ladies, and my Lord L. will 
conceive a very high idea of his un- 
derſtanding, politeneſs, and other 
amiable qualities, He is of an an- 
cient family. His father, Sir Harry 
Beauchamp, tenderly loves him, and 
. 3 him, abroad equally againſt 
both their wills; eſpecially againſt 
Mr. Beauchamp's, now his beloved 
friend is in England. This is done 
to humour an imperious, vindictive 
woman, who, when a widow, had 
caſt her eye upon the young gentle- 
man for a huſband ; imagining, that 
her great wealth (her perſon not diſ- 
agreeable) would have been a temp- 
tation to him. This, however, was 
unknown to the father; who made 
his addreſſes to her much about the 
time that Mr. Beauchamp had given 
© an abſolute denial (perhaps with too 
c little ceremony) to an overture made 
to him by @ friend of hers. This 
© enraged her, She was reſolved to be 
a Ln, 6s Mos So +55 feyenged 


d, (never ſuffering him 
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rtvenged an. Nm, and knowing bit 
© to be abſolutely in his father's 1 
© as to fortune, veway to Sir 71 7 
© 2ddrefſes 3 An on her obtaining ſuc 
* terms as in a great meaſure put bot 
+ fither | 100 in her power, ſhe 
married vir Raff. 
. ©* She ſoon. fined an abſolute aſ- 
© c6nda t. over her hu and, The ſon, 
* when his father firſt made his ad- 
* drefles . was allowed to ſet 
© gout on Ris travels with an appoint- 
© ment of spol. a year. She never 
© reſted till ſhe bad got 400l. a year to 
be, ſtruck off; and the remaining 
© 200l, was, ſo, ill remitted, that the 
© young gentleman would bave been 
t to the greateſt difficulties, had 
Lit not been for the truly friendly 
© affiſtance of Mr. Grandifn. 
© Yet it is ſaid, that this lady is 
not deſtitute of ſome good qualities, 
and in caſes where the ſox is not the 
ſubject, behaves very commendably 
to Sir Harry : but being a managing 
woman, and Sir Harry loving his 
eaſe, ſhe has made herſelf his re- 
ceiver and treaſurerz and by that 
means has put it out of his power to 
act as paternally by his ſon as he 
is inclined to do, without her know- 


ing it. 
C The lady and Sir Harry both, 
however, profeſs to admire the cha- 
rater of Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
from the letters Mr. Beauchamp has 
written from time to time to his 
father; and from the general report 
in his favour; and on this, as well 
I, as Mr. Beauchamp, found our 
hope, that if Sir Charles, by ſome 
unſuſpected way, can make himſelf 
rſonally acquainted with the lady, 
e will be able to induce her to con- 
ſent to her ſon-in-law's recal ; and 
to be reconciled to him; the rather, 
as there is no iſſue by this marriage; 
whoſe intereſt might ſtrengthen the 
lady's animoſity. 
Mr. Beauchamp, in this hope, 
« writes to Sir Charles, that he can, 
© and will, pay all due reſpe& to his 
« father's wife, and, as ſuch, treat 
her as his mother, if ſhe will con- 


— 
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ſent to his return to his native coun- 


* try; but declares, that he would 
* ſtay abroad all his life, rather than 
© his father ſhould be made unhappy, 
by allowing of his coming over 


« againſt the conſent of ſo high-ſpirited 


% 


467 
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proppſts to ſet out from, Vienna, 
„ whets he 7 is,” for Pafie, to be 
© near, if Sir ul who he . | 
© can manage any poitt he undertakes, 
© (and who in this, will ſeconded 
© by his father's love) can prevail with 
©. lis mother-in-law... 4 
' © I long, ladies, to have, you all 
© acquainted with this other excellent 
© young man, You, Miſs Byron, 
© am ſure, in particular, will admire 
Sir Charles Grandiſon's, and my 
© Beauchamp; of ſpirit fo manly, 
F yet of. manners ſo delicate, I end as 
began; he is a ſecond Sir Charles 
Gabin a 5 nene 

© 1 ſhall think myſelf, ladies, Yay" 
© happy, if I gan find it in my pow 
© to oblige you, by any communica- 
4 tions you wear with to be made 
© you. But let me once more recom- 
© mend it to you, Lady L. Lord L. 
© and Miſs Grandiſon, to throw off 
© all reſerves to the moſt affectionate 
© of brothers. He will have none to 
© you, in caſes which he knows will 
give you pleaſure; and if he for- 
© bears of his own accord to acquaint 
© you with ſome certain affairs, it is 
8 . the iſſue of them is yet hid - 


den from himſelf. 


As to Lady Olivia, mentioned to 
C you by good Lord L. ſhe never can 
© be more to my patran than ſhe now 
"2 


© Allow me to be, my good Miſs 
© Byron, with a true paternal affection, 
* your admirer and humble ſervant, 


© AMBROsE BARTLETT,” 


SUBJOINED IN A SEPARATE PAPER, 
BY Miss BYRON TO HER LUCY, 


ow is this, Lucy? Let me col- 
= let ſome of the contents of theſe 
letters. If Sir Charles forbcar, of 
* his own accord, to acquaint his 
* filters with ſome certain affairs 
Iſſue hidden from himſelf. -En- 
* gaged in ſome affair at Bologna and 
© Florence, that embarraſs him. ¶ Is, 
or was ſo engaged, means the door ?} 
* Sir Charles not reſerved; yet re- 
© ſerved.'—How is all this, Lucy? 

But does the doctor ſay, * That 1 
© ſhall particularly admire Mr. Beau; 
champ? — What means the doctor 
by that? —But he cannot affront * 


A 
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ſo much as to mean an but to whether he can return Ah 1 
E 1 n 24 oh 875 worthy vou know what I niati—Don't Eads 


oung man. 15 od ſpeak out, 

Yo to ſee him: Tp 125 But r more. Pont you 
| muſt come quickly; ; of & hi T — think the or's compliment at the 
| ſoon return to my 7 t, my heſt re- beginning of this letter, a little par- 

l 


fuge, the arms of my indulgent ticular ?— Delight of EVERY ONE 
grandmamma and aunt ?—1I ſhall, * who is ſo happy as to know you.“ 
| But, dear Lucy, have you any ſpite Charming words |—But are they, or 

ll! in you? Are you capable of malice are they not, officiouſl 12 * 
it deadly malice ?—Tf you are, ſit down, Am I the delight of Sir ne Grans 
il d wiſh the perſon ou hate to be in diſon's heart? Does he not know mie ? 
I ove with a axis a muſt, it ſeems, —Weak, ſilly, vain, umble, low, 


1 ſpeak out) whom ſhe thinks, and eve yet proud. Harriet Byron |—Re gone, 
1 body knows, to be ſuperior to herſelt, Fe r—mean confeſſion of my con- 


1 in every quality, in every endowment, uring foll Ah, Lucy, I tore 
ll both of mind had fortune: and bę the cd half through, as 2 I ſee, 
| ; doubtful 8 far worſe is doubtful in anger at myſelf; but I will ſtitch 
| ; than ſure!) among = 4 faint | Long it to the doctor's "letter, to be takey 

| merings of hope, whether his affeStions off by you, and to be ſcen by ber 


are engaged z and if they are not, elſe, 


[7 | 1 f 
i | | 1 | 
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| LETTER I. 
Miss HAREIET BYRON TO MISS 
LUCY SELBY. 


$ATURDAY, MARCH 18. 
ELF, my dear Lucy, is 


a Wi thing; a 
give to it's partiali- 


| ties, of actions, which 
in others we ſhould have no doubt to 
condemn. DELICACY, too, is often 
Aa miſleader; an idol, at whoſe ſhrine 
we ſometimes offer up our ropes: & 
but, in that caſe, it ſhould be cal ed 
indelicacy. 

Nothing, ſorely, can be delicate 
that is not true, or that gives birth to 
equiyocation : yet how was I mos 
with Lord and Lady L. and Mi 
Grandiſon, for endeavouring to pals 
me off to Dr. Bartlett jn the light 
I had no title tp appear in !—As if my 
de de in a certain point, remained to 

known; and would fo remain, till 
the gentleman had diſcovered his. 
4 d are there. ſome ſituations, in 
which a woman muſt cohceal her trug 
ſentiments? In which it would be 
thought immodeſty to ſpeak out? 
Why was I born with a h {o open 
and ſincere ? But why, indeed, as Sir 
"Charles has ſaid in his letter relating 
to the Danby's, ſhould women be 
'blamed, for owning modeſtly a paſſion 


eren 


with ſucceſs by ane man, they ſhould 


"Jo ſhould know that it was. 


THE 


3 


VOLUME THE THIRD. 


for a worthy, and ſuitable object? Is 
it, that they will not ſpeak out, lel 
if their wiſhes ſhould not be crown 


deprive themſelves of the chance to 
ſacceed with another? Do they 
8 to make the man they =_ 
py ?—And is it a crime to acknow- 
ge, that they are ſo well diſpoſed to 
a worthy objet? A. worthy objekt, 
I repeat: for that is what will warrant 
the open heart. What a littleneſs is 
there in the cuſtom that compels us to 
be infincere? And ſuppoſe we do nat 
ſucceed with a firſt object, ſhall; we 
cheat a future lover with the notion 
that he was the firſt ? bo - 
Hitherto I had acted with ſome ſelf- 
approbation: I told My. Greville, 
Mr, Fenwick, Mr. Orme, Mr. Fow- 
ler, that I bad not ſeen the man to 
whom I could wiſh to give my hand 
at the altar: but when I 8 
heart engaged, I was defirous Lady 
But 
et, Ar b pars ＋ * of de- 
icacy, I could think myſelf obli 
to the two ſiſters, nd ny lord, 2 
they endeavoured to throw a blind over 
the eyes of good Dr. Bartlett ; when 
the right meaſure, I now think, 
would have been, not to have en- 
deavoured to obtain lights from him, 
"that we all thought he was not com- 
miſhoned to give; or, if we had, to 
have related to him the whole eh 
- | an 


* 


nok 
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and not to have put on diſguiſes to 
him; but to have left him wholly a 
judge of the fit, and the unfit. ; 
And this is love, is it? that puts 
an honeſt girl upon * of ſuch 


tricks ?—* Be gone, love! I baniſh 
© thee, if thou wouldeſt corrupt the 
* ſimplicity of that heart, which was 
© taught to glory in truth.” 

And yet, I had like to have been 


drawn into a greater fault: for, what 


do you think —Miſs Grandifon had, 
(by ſome means or other, ſhe would 
net tell me how) in Dr. Bartlett's ab- 


ſence on a viſit to one of the canons * 


of Windſor, got at a letter brought 
ly this morning from her brother, to 
t good 


man, and which he had left 


opened on his deſk. 

Here, Harriet,* ſaid ſhe, is the 
© letter ſo lately brought, not perhaps 
© quite honeſtly come at, from m 
© brother to Dr. Bartlett;z* (holding it 
aut to me.) © You are warmly men- 
© tioned in it. Shall I put it where 1 
© had it? Or will you ſo far par 
© of my fault as to read it firſt? _ 

© O Miſs Grandifon !* faid 1: And 
am I warmly mentioned in it? Pray 
© oblige me with the peruſal of it.“ 
And held out my more than half 
guilty hand, and took itz but im- 
mediately recollecting myſelf, Did 
* you not hint that you came at it by 
© means not honeſt ?=Take it again; 
* I will not partake of your fault— 
* But, cruel Charlotte! how could 


you tempt me {o?” and 1 laid it on 


a chair, 158 N = 
Read the „ Harriet,” 
She or it u ; unfolded it, and 
inted to the firſt paragraph. 
Pl. Tempter,' can I, * how can you 
© with me to imitate our firſt pattern !* 
And down I ſat, and put both m. 
hands before my eyes. Take it 
away, take it away, while yet I am 
* innocent! Dear Miſs Grandiſon, do 
© not give me cauſe for ſelf-reproach, 
IJ will not partake of your acknoww- 
© ledged fault.? | | 
She read a line or two; and then 
faid, * Shall I read farther, Harriet ? 
The very next word is your name, 
© Iwill— SEE: : 
No, no, no, faid I, putting my 
fingers to my ears.—* Yet, had you 
come honeſtly by it, I ſhould have 
© longed to read iti By what means 


SIR CHARLES 


„riet, between aſkin 


* your brother? Let you. an 


GRANDISON, 


© Why, if people will leave their 
* cloſet doors open, let them take the 
© conſequence.” © ” - | 
* If people will, do ſo—Byt wawit 
* ſo? And yet, ifeit was, would 
6 qo be willing to have your letters 
© looked into ?” 
Well then, I will carry it back— 
© Shall I?* (holding it out to me) 
© Shall I, Harriet ?—TI will put it 
* where Thad 5t—Shall I?“ And twice 
or thrice went from me, and came 
back to me, with a provoking arch - 
neſs in her looks, 

© Only tell me, Miſs Grandiſon, 
is there any thing in it that you 
* think your brother- would not have 
tus ſee ?— ButI-am- ſure there is; or 
the obliging Dr, Bartlett, who has 
© ſhewn others, would have favoured 
© us with communicating the contents 
© of this. | 

* I would not but have ſeen this 
© letter for half I am worth! O Har- 
© riet! there Are. ſuch things in 1t— 
Bologna l. Paris! Grandiſon Hol * 
© Be gone, Siren! Letters are ſacred 
© things. Replace it!—Do not you 
£. own, that you. came not honeſtly by 
1 it - And et „ „ @. Aa 

Ah! Lucy, I ready to yield 
to the curiolity ſhe had rajſed: but, 
recollecting myſelf, Be gone, wm 
© carry back, the fetter; I am afr 
n Ae Jas Fs. li 
Why, Harriet, hete is one paſſage 
© the Ae which yog ff uft be 
C 8 with in à very litth 
a. AYR 1 
© I will got be tempted, Miſs Gran- 
diſon. I will ſtay till it is tom- 
municated to hg N what it wal s 
But you may be ſurprized, . 
riet, at the time, and know, not 
what anſwer to give it—You had as 
good read it—Here,, take it—was 
there ever ſuch a ſcrupfilous creature? 
—lIt is about you and Emily. 
About me and Emily! O Miſs 


© Grandiſon! What can there be about 


me and Emily? \ 
And where's the difference, Har- 
me about the 
© contents, and reading them ?—But 
© I tell your" 6 
No, you ſhall not: I will not 
© hear the contents, I never will ak 
© you, Can nobody act greatly but 


me, 
Chatlvite, 


think unworthy of myſelf, 
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© Charlotte, be the better for his ex- 
"ample. You ſhall neither read them, 
© nor tell me of them, I would not 
© be ſo uſed myſelF.” 
© Such praiſes did I neyer hear 
© of woman!—Oh Harriet !— Such 
6 praiſes —" NW 
_ © Praiſes, Charlotte From your 
* brother |—O this curioſity ! the firſt 
© fault of our firſt parent! But I will 
© not be tempted. If you provoke 


© me to aſk queſtions, laugh at me, 


© and welcome; but I beſeech you, 
© anſwer me not, Dear creature, if 


vou love me, replace the letter, and 
do not ſeek to make me mean in my 


© own eyes.” | 
How you reflect upon me, Har- 
riet? — But let me aſk your are you 
« willing, as a third ſiſter, to take 
© Fmily into your guardianſhip, and 
* carry her down with you into Nor- 
<. thamptonſhire ?=Anſwer me that. 
© Ah! Miſs Grandiſon! And is 
© there ſuch a propoſal as that men- 
© tioned ?—Burt anſwer me not, I be- 
© ſeech you. Whatever propoſal is 
4 intended to be made me, let it be 
* made: it will be too ſoon when- 
« ever that is, if it be a diſagreeable 
« one. . " . "I * 
* But let me ſay, Madam,“ (an 
tears were in my eyes) * that I wil 
© not be treated with indignity by th 
© beſt man, on earth. And while 
© can refuſe to yield to a thing that I 
you are 
© a ſiſter, Madam, and have nothing 
« either to hope or fear) I have a title 
to act with ſpirit, when occaſions 
rr 
My dear, you are ſerious— Twice, 
Madam, in one breath! I will not 
* forgive you, You ought now to 
© bear that p read which relates 
to you and Emily, if you will not 
« read it yourſelf,” 
And ſhe was looking for it; I ſup- 
poſe intending to read it to me. | 
No, Mils Grandiſon, ſaid I, 
_ my ſpread apy upon the letter; 
. will neither read it, nor hear i 
Fer 1 begin to apprehend, that 
ere will be occaſion, for me to exert 
all my fortitude; and while it Is yet 
in my power to do à right or a wr 
Bing, I will not depriye myſelf of the 
conſciouſyels of having merited, well, 
75. Mi may be my lot Excuſe 


* 4 cw 6 " 


. I went to the door, and was openi 
it—when ſhe ran to me Dear _ 
ture! you are angry, with me: bu 
© how that pride 9 on 
is a dignity invit_that ages we. O 
Harriet! how infinitely does it be- 
come the only woman in the worl 
* that is worthy of the beſt mark. in 
* it! Only ſay, you are not angry 
* with me. Say that you can and dg 
c 9 * me," | | Ny x 
1 Ae you, my Charlotte !—L 

do. But can you ſay, that you 


c 
9 
0 c ; 
l came. not honeſtly by that letter, and 
6 


et forgive yourſelf >. But, my d | 
Miſs Gran iſon, _ inſtantly "place 
it; and do you. watch, over me, 
a true friend, if in à future. hour 
of weakneſs you ſhould, fipd me de- 
: =—_ bow ny, of N 
of a paper ſo naughtily come at.“ 
own that 1 bad ike 3, have been 


_ Gvercome: and if I had, all the in- 


formation it would have given me 
could never haye recompenſed me far 
what I ſhould have ſuffered- in my 
own opinion, when I reflected on 
the means by which. I had obtained 
ik, . 

Superior creaturg.! how you ſh 

© me! Fill oe the hag, An 
I promiſe you, that if I cannot for 
get the contents of it myſelf (an 
: 5 they are glorious td my brother) 
J will never, mention any of them to 
© you; unlels the letter he fairly com- 
© municated to you, and to us all,” 

I . threw my arms about her neck. 
She fervently returned the ſiſterly 
embrace, We. ſeparated; ſhe e- 
tiring at one door, in order to go a} 
to replace the letter; I at the other, 
to re conſider all that had paſſed 9 
the occaſion, And I hope I mall 
love her the better for taking ſo 
kindly a behaviour ſo contrary to 
what her own had heen. | 

Well, but don't you, con ate 
me, my dear, on my elcape from my 
curioſity? Iam 1 7 85 grandmanima, 
and my aunt, will Be pleaſed with their 
girl. Yet it was a. hard ſtruggle, I 
dyn; in the ſuſpenſe I am in, a v 
hard ftruggle: but though wiſhes with 
play about my heart, that I knew 
uch of the contents as it might con, 
cern me to, know; 2 Lam infinitely 
better pleaſed that I yielded pot to the 
Fan 
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ride is gratified in the ſuperiority this 
F.q aſcilbes to me over bertel, * 
ſo lately I thought greatly my ſupe- 
rior, 

Yet what merit haveT in this? Since 
if I had conſidered only rules of po- 
licy, I ſhould have been utterly wrong, 
had I yielded to the temptation : for 
what uſe could I have made of any 
knowledge I might have obtained by 
this means? If any propoſal is to be 
made me, of what nature ſoever, it 
mult, in that caſe, have a peared to 
be quite new to me. And what an 
affeRation muſt that have occaſioned, 
what diſſimulation, in your Harriet! 
— And how would a creature, educated 
as I have been, have behaved under 
fuch trials as mage have ariſen from a 
knowledge ſo faultily obtained! 

And had I been diſcovered ; had I 
en cauſe of ſuſpicion either to Dr. 

artlett, or Sir Charles ; I ſhould have 
appeared as the principal in the fact: 
it would have been mean to accuſe 
Miſs Grandiſon, as the tempter, in 
a temptation yielded to with my eyes 


open. And ſhould I not have caſt a 


flur upon that curioſity which Dr. Bart- 
Jett before had not refuſed to gratify, 
as well as ſhut myſelf out from all fu- 
ture communications and confidence ? 

It is very poſſible, beſides, that, un- 
uſed as I have been to artifice and diſ- 
guiſe, I ſhould have betrayed myſelf ; 
eſpecially had I found any of the con- 
tents of the letter very affecting. 

Thus, you ſee, Lucy, that policy, 
as well as re&itude of manners, juſti- 
fies me: and in this particular I am a 
ha PY girl. 
- Miſs Grandiſon has juſt now told 
her ſiſter what paſſed between us. Lad 
L. ſays, ſhe would not have been Mifs 
Grandiſon, in taking the letter, by 
what means ſoever come at; * For 
* how, ſaid ſhe, * did I know what 
* ſecrets there might be in it, before I 
© read it? But I think verily, when it 
had been got at, and offered me, I 
could not have been Miſs Byron.“ 

And ſhe threw her arms about me: 
© Dear creature, ſaid ſhe, * you muſt 
© be Lady Grandiſon !* 

* Muft ſaid Miſs Grandiſon : * ſhe 
* hall.” 

Miſs Grandiſon talked to Lady L. 
of it's being likely that her brother 
would go to Bologna: of a viſit he is 


foon to make to Grandiſon Hill; and 


ſhe to go with him on a tour to Paris, in 
order to ſettle ſome matters relating to 
the will of his late friend Mr. Danby— 

Well, Lucy, my time in town is 
haſtening to it's period. Why am L 
not reminded that my three allotted 
months are near expired ? Will you re- 
ceive the poor girl, who perhaps will 
not be able c down with her the 
heart ſhe brought up? And yet, to go 
down to ſuch dear friends without it, 
what an ungrateful ſound has that ! 

Miſs Grandiſon began to talk of 
other ſubjects relating to her brother, 
and that greatly to his praiſe. * I could 
have heard all ſhe had to ſay with in- 
finite pleaſure, I dolove to hear him 
praiſed. But, as I doubted not but 
theſe ſubjects aroſe from the letter ſo 
ſurreptitiouſly obtained, I reſtraine 
myſelf, and withdrew. 

* * 

Or what a happy 
Grandiſon! She was much affected 
with the ſcene that paſſed between us; 
but all is over with her already. One 
leſſon upon her harpſichord ſets every, 
thing right with her. She has been 
raillying Lord L. with as much life and 
ſpirit, as if ſhe had done nothing to be, 
vexed at. Had I been induced by her 
to read the letter which ſhe got at diſ- 
honeſtly, as ſhe owned, what a poor 
figure ſhould I have made in my own 

es, for a month to come! f 

But did ſhe not as ſoon overcome 
the mortification given her by her bro- 
ther, on the detefion of Captain An- 
derſon's affair? How unmercifully did 
ſhe railly me within a few hours after 
— Yet, ſhe has fine qualities: One 
cannot help loving her. I do love her. 
But is it not a weakneſs to look with. 
out abatement of affectio on thoſe 
faults in one perſon which we ſhould 
hold utterly inexcuſeable in another > 
In Miſs Grandiſon's caſe, however, 
don't ſay it is, Lucy. O what a par- 
tiality ! Yet ſhe has within theſe few 
minutes owned, that ſhe thought the 
ſtep ſhe had taken a faulty one, before 
ſhe came to me with the letter; and 
hoped to induce me to countenance her 
in what ſhe had done. 1 

I called her a little Satan on this oc- 
caſion. But, after all, what if the 
dear Charlotte's curioſity was more for 
my ſake than her own ? No motive of 
friendſhip, you will fay, can have? % 
wrong adtion— Why no, Lucy; - 


temper is Miſs - 
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SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


1s very true; but if you knew Miſs 
Grandiſon, you would love her dearly, 


LETTER II. 


- $1R CHARLES GRANDISON, TO DR, 


BARTLETT. 


ſrnx LETTER WHICH MISS BYRON RT 
FUSED TO READ, OR HEAR READ. ] 


FRIDAY NIGHT, MAR. 17. 
Hope my Lord L. and my ſiſters 
will be able to make Colnebrook 
ſo agreeable to Miſs Byron, that I may 
have the pleaſure of finding her there 
in the beginning of the week. 

My Lord W. is in town. He has 
invited me to dine with him to-mor- 
row; and muſt not be denied, was a part 
of his meſſage, brought me by Halden 
his ſteward, who ſays, that his lord- 


ſhip has ſomething of conſequence to 


conſult me upon. 
When, my dear friend, ſhall I find 
time for myſelf? Pray make my com- 
liments to my Lord L. and to my.three 
ers; and tell them from me, that 
when I have the happineſs of being in 
their company, then it is that I think 
I give time to myſelf. 

I have a letter from Bologna, from 
the faithful Camilla. The contents of 
it give me great concern. She urges 
me to make one more viht there. She 
tells me, that the biſhop ſaid in her 
hearing, it would be kind, if I would. 
Were ſuch a viſit to be requeſted gene- 
rally; and it were likely to be of ſer- 
vice; you may believe that I would 
chearfully make it. 

I ſhould go for a fortnight at leaſt 
to Grandiſon Hall, Burgeſs has let 
me know, that the workmen have gone 
almoſt as far as they can go without 
my farther orders. And the church- 
wardens have ſignified to me, that the 
church 1s compleatly beautified, ac- 
cording to my directions; ſo that it 
will be ready to be opened on the Sun- 
day after next, at fartheſt ; and intreat 
my preſenee, both as patron and bene- 
factor. I would now haften my de- 
ſigned alterations at the Hall. 

I had rather not be preſent at the 
opening. Vet the propriety: of my 
being there will probably prevail upon 
me to comply with the entreaties of the 
churchwardens; who in their letter 
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ſignify the expectations of Sir Samuel 
Clarke, Sir William Turner, and Mr. 
Barnham, of ſeeing me, and my ſiſter 
Charlotte. You il be pleaſed to men- 
tion this to her. f 
J wiſh, without putting a ſlight upon 
goon Mr. Dobſon, that you, m Gor 
riend, could oblige us with the firſt 


- ſermon. All then would be decent, 


and worthy of the occaſion ; and the 
praiſe would be given properly, and 
not to the agent. But as it would be 
a little mortifying to Mr. Dobſon (of 
whoſe praiſe only I am 8 
ſo much as to hint ſuch a with, Iwill 
write to him, that he will oblige me if 
he ſay not one word that ſhall carry 

the eyes of the audience to my ſeat. 
The execution of the orders I gave, 
that five other pews ſhould be equally 
diſtinguiſhed and ornamented with 
mine, carries not with it the appear- 
ance of affectation, does it, my good 
Dr. Bartlett? eſpecially as ſo many 
conſiderable families have ſeats there 
] would not ſeem guilty. of a falſe 
modeſty, which, breaking out* into 
ſingularity, would give the ſuſpicion 
of a wrong direction, in caſes where 
it may be of uſe to ſupport a right 
one, z 
What can I do in relation to my 
Emily? ſhe is of the ſtature of a wo- 
man. She ought, according to the pre- 
ſent taſte, to be introduced into pub» 
lick life. I am not fond of that life: 
and what knowledge ſhe will gain by 
the introduction, ſhe had better be 
without. Yet I think we ſhould con- 
form ſomething to the taſte of the times 
in which we , Py Women's minds 
have generally a lighter turn than thoſe 
of men. They ſhould be innocently 
indulged. And on this principle it 
was, that laſt winter I attended her, 
and my liſters, very often to the places 
of publick entertainment; that ſhe, 
having ſeen every thing that was the 
general ſubject of . polite converſation, 
might judge of ſuch entertainments as 
— deſerve; and not add expectation 
(which runs very high in young minds, 
and is ſeldom —— to the ideal 
ſeenes. This indulgence anſwered as 
Iwith. Emily can now hear talk of 
the emulation of actors and managers, 
and of the other publick — — 
with tranquillity; and be ſatisfied, as 
ſhe reads, with repreſenting over again 
10 herſelf che parts in which the par- 
* Rr ticular 
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ticular actors excelled. And thus a 
boundary is ſet to her imagination; 
and that by her own choice; for ſhe 
thinks lightly. of them, when ſhe can 
be obliged by the company of my two 
ſiſters and Lord L. 25 

But new ſcenes will ariſe in an age 
ſo ſtudious as this, to gratify the eye 
and the ear. From theſe a young wo- 
man of fortune muſt not be totally ex- 
cluded. I am a young man; and as 
Emily is ſo well grown for her years, 
E-think I cannot ſo properly be her in- 
troducer to them, as I might, were 1 
fifteen or twenty years older. | 
+ live to my own heart; and I know 
& think I do) that it is not a bad one: 
but as I cannot intend any thing with 
regard to my Emily, I muſt; for her 
ſake, be more obſervant of the world's 
opinion, than I hope I need to be for 
niy own, You have taught me, that 
it is not good manners to deſpiſe the 
world's opinion, though we ſhould re- 
gard it only in the ſecond place. 
Emily has too large a fortune. I 
have a high opinion of her diſcretion, 
But ſhe is but a girl. Women's eyes 
are wanderers; and too often bring 
home gueſts that are very troubleſome 
to them, and whom, once introduced, 
they cannot get out of the houſe. ' 


* F wiſh ſhe had only ten thouſand 


pounds. She would then ſtand a better 
chance for happineſs, than ſhe can do, I 
doubt, with five times ten; and would 
have five perſons to one that ſhe has 
now, to chuſe out of : for how few are 
there who can make propoſals to the 
father or guardian of a girl who has 
50, ooo l. 3 2 
Indeed there are not wanting in our 
ſex forward ſpirits, who will think 
that ſum not too much for their merits 
though they may not deſerve 53, ooo l. 
nor even one. And hence ariſes the 
danger of a woman of great fortune 
from thoſe who will not dare to make 
propoſals to a guardian. After an in- 
troduction, (and how eaſy is that now 
made, at publick places 1 woman of 
the greateſt fortune is but a woman, 
and is to be attacked and prevailed 
upon, by the ſame methods which ſuc- 
ceed with a perſon of the ſlendereſt; 


and perhaps is won with equal, if not 


with greater eaſe; ſince, if the lady 


bas @ little romance in her head, and 
| her lover a great deal of art and flat- 


dery, ſhe will call that romantick turn 
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8 and, thinking the can ſay 
man who has obtained her attention, 
under obligation, ſhe. will meet him 
her full half way. N | 
Emily is deſirous to be conſtantly 
with us. My ſiſter is very obliging. 
I know ſhe will comply with whatever 
I ſhall requeſt of her in relation to 
Emily. But where the reputation of 
a lady is concerned, a man ſhould not 
depend too much upon his own cha - 
racter, eſpecially a young man, be it 
ever {0 unexceptionable. Her mother 
has already given out fooliſh hints. 
She demands her daughter. The un- 
happy woman has no regard to truth. 
Her own character loſt, and fo deſery- 
edly, will ſhe have any tenderneſs for 
that of Emily? Who will ſcruple to 
believe what a mother, though ever ſo 
wicked, will report of her daughter 
under twenty, and her guardian under 
thirty, if they live conſtantly toge- 
ther ? Her guardian, at the ſame time, 
carrying his heart in his countenance, 
and loving the girl; though with, as 
much innocence, as if ſhe were his 
ſiſter. Once I had thoughts of crav- 
ing the aſſiſtance of the Court of 
Chancery for the protection of her per- 
ſon and fortune: but a hint of this na- 
ture diſtreſſed her for many days, un- 
known to me. Had I been acquainted 
that ſhe tobk it ſo heavily, I would 
ns have made her unhappy for one 
1 have looked out among the quality 
for a future huſband for her: but, 
where can I find one with whom I 
think The will be happy? There 
many. who would be Sa of her for · 
tune. As I faid, her fortune is too 
large. It is enough to render every 
man's addreſs to her ſuſpected; and 
to make a guardian apprehenſive, that 
her perſon, agreeable: as it is, and 
every day improving, and her mind 
opening to advantage every hour of her 
life, would be but the ſecond, if the 
ſecond, view of a man profeſſing to 
love. her. And were ſhe to marry, 
what a damp would the flights of a 
huſband give to the genius of a young 
woman, whoſe native modeſty woul 
always make her want encouragee 


ment | 
I have alſo caſt an over the 
try within my know but have 


not met with one whom I could with 


to he the huſband of my Emily. 80 


tender, 


SIR CHARLES 
tender, £6 gentle, ſo ductile, as ſhe is, 
a fierce, a raſh, an indelicate, even a 
careleſs or indifferent man, would ei- 
ther Harden her heart, or ſhorten her 
life: and as tlie latter would be much 
more eaſy to be effected than the for- 
mer, what muſt ſhe ſuffer before ſhe 
could return indifference for diſreſpect, 
and-reach-the quiet end of it! 

See what a man Sir Walter Watkyns 
is! My ſiſter only could deal with ſuch 
an one. A ſuperſority in her ſo viſible, 
he muſt fear hers yet a generoſity ſo 
great, and a dignity ſo conſpicuous, 
in her whole behaviour, as well as 


. countenance, he muſt love her: eve 


body's reſpe& to her would oblige love 
and reverence from him. But my 
weak-hearted, diffident Emily, what 
would D do with ſuch a man? 

What wonld ſhe do with a Sir Har- 

ve Pollexfen? What with ſuch a man 
as Mr. Greville, as Sir Hargrave de- 
ſcribes him? I mention theſe men, for 
are there not many ſuch ? 

I am not apt to run into grave de- 
clamations againſt the times: and yet, 
by what I have ſeen abroad, and now 
lately ſince my arrival at home, and 
have heard from men of greater ob- 
ſervation, and who have hved longer 
in the world than I have, I cannot but 
think, that Engliſhmen ate not what 
they were. A wretched effeminacy 
ſeems to prevail among them. Mar- 
riage itſelf is every day more and more 
out of faſhion; and even virtuous wo- 
men give not the inſtitution ſo much 
of their countenance, as to diſcourage 
by their contempt the free - lvers. A 

woman, as ſuch, has therefore 

ut few chances for happineſs in mar- 

riage. Yet ſhall I not endeavour, the 

more endeavour, to ſave and ſerve my 
Emily? 

I have one encouragement, ſince my 
happy acquaintance with Miſs Byron, 
do think that the age is not entirely loſt 
to a ſenſe of virtue and goodneſs. Sce 
we not how every body reveres her ? 
Even a Sit Hargrave Pollexfen, a Gre- 
ville, a Fenwick, men of free lives, 
adore her. And at the ſame time ſhe 
meets with the love of all good men, 
and the reſpect of women, whether gay 
or ſerious, But I am afraid, that the 
firſt attraction with men, is her beauty. 
Iam afraid, that few ſee in that ad- 
mirable young lady what I fee in her; 


a mind great and noble; à fincerity 
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beyond that of women; a go 
unaffected, and which ſhows itſelf in 
MN not merely in _ 2a 
outward appearance; a wit lively an 
inoffenſive; and an cndicftanding: ſolid 
and uſeful : .all which render her a fit 
companion, either in the ſocial or con- 
templative hour; and yet ſhe thinks 
herſelf not above the knowledge of 
thoſe duties, the performance of which 
makes an eſſential of the female cha- 
racter. f 

But'I am not giving a character of 
Miſs Byron to you, my good Dr. Bart- 
lett, who admire her as much as I do, 

Do you think it impoſſible for me to 
procure for my Emily ſuch a guardian 
and companion as Miſs Byron, on 
her return to Northamptonſhire, would 
make her?—Such worthy relations as 
ſhe would introduce her to, weuld be 
a farther happineſs to my ward. 

I am far from undervaluing my fiſ- 
ter's p_- ualities: but if Eanily lives 
with her, ſhe muſt live alſo with me. 
Indeed the affairs in which I am en- 
gaged for other people, (if I may call 
thoſe who have a claim upon me for 
every inſtance of my friendſhip, other 
people) will occafion me to he often 
abſent. But ftill, while Grandiſon 
Hall, and St. James's Square, are 
the viſible places of reſidence equally of 
the guardian and ward, Emily's mother 
will tell the world, that we live to» 
gether. 

Miſs Jervois does not chuſe to re- 
turn to Mrs. Lane; and indeed I don't 
think ſhe would be ſafe there in a fa- 
mily of women, though very worthy 
ones, from the attempts of one of the 
ſex, who having brought her into the 
world, calls herſelf her mother; and 
eſpecially now that the unhappy wo- 
man has began to be troubleſome there. 
I beg of you, therefore, my dear Dr, 
Bartlett who know more of my heart 
and fituation tha any one living, (my 
dear Beauchamp excepted) to conſider 
what I have written, and give me your 
opinion of that part of it which relates 
to Miſs Byron and Emily. ; 

I was inſenſibly drawing myſelf in 
to enumerate the engagements, which 
at preſent preſs moſt upon me. Let me 
add to the fubjet—TI muſt ſoon go to 
Paris, in order finally to ſettle ſuch of 
the affairs of my late worthy friend, as 


cannot be. ſo well done by any other 


hand, The three thouſand pounds, 
„ Rr 2 which 
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which he has diretted to he diſpoſed of 
to charitable uſes, in France as well as 
in England, at the diſcretion of his 
executor, is one of them. 

Perhaps equity will allow me to add 
to this limited ſum from what will re- 
main in my hands after the eſtabliſn- 
ment of the nephews and niece. As 
they are young, and brought up with 
the hope, that they will make a figure 
in the world by their 2 I would 
not, by any means, make them inde- 
pendent on that. The whole eſtate, 
divided among them, would not be 
ſufficient to anſwer that purpoſe hap- 
pily, _—_ it might be enough to 
abate the edge of their induſtry. 

The charity that I am moſt intent 
vpon promoting in France and in Eng- 
land too, is, that of giving little for- 
tunes to young maidens in marriage 
with honeſt men of their own degree, 
who might, from ſuch an outſetting, 
begin the world, as it is called, with 
ſome hope of ſucceſs. 

By this time, my dear Dr. Bartlett, 
you will gueſs that I have a deſign 
upon you. It is, that you will aſſiſt 
me in executing the will of my late 
friend; make enquiries after, and re- 
commend to me, objects worthy of re- 
lief. You were very deſirous, ſome 
time ago, to retire te the Hall: but I 
knew not how to ſpare you; and I 
Hoped to attend you thither. You ſhall 
now ſet out for that place as ſoon as 
you pleaſe. And that neither may be 
(or as little as poſſible) loſers by the 
ſeparation, every thing that we would 
ſay to each other, were we together, 
that, as we uſed to do, we will ſay by 
pen and ink. Wewill be joint execu- 
tors, in the firſt place, for this ſum of 
43,0001. 

Make enquiries then, as ſoon as you 

et down, for worthy objects.—The 
induitrious poor, of all perſuaſions, 
reduced either by age, infirmity, or 
accident; thoſe who labour under in- 
curable maladies; youth, of either ſex, 
capable of beginning the. world to ad- 
vantage, but deſtitute of the means; 
theſe, in particular, are the objects we 


both think worthy of aſſiſtance. You 
ſhall take 5oo]. down with you for a 
beginning. 


It is my pride, it is my glory, that 
I can ſay, Dr. Bartlett and Charles 
Grandiſon, on all benevolent occa- 


SIR cHARTES GRANDISON. 


fions, are actuated by one foul. My 
dear friend, adicu, 


LETTER:I 
MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY., 
SATURDAY NIGHT, MARCH 1, 
Have furniſhed the ladies, and m 


lord, with more letters. And fo 
they have all my heart before them 


J don't care, the man is Sir Charles 


Grandiſon; and they railly me not ſo 
much as before, while they thought 1 
affected reſerve to them. Indeed it 
would be cruel if they did; and I 
ſhould have run away from them. 

I am glad you all think, that the two 
ſiſters uſed me ſeyerely, They really 
did. But I have this gratification of 
my pride in reflecting upon their treat- 
ment of me— I would not have done 
ſo by them, had fituations been ex- 
changed: and I think myſelf nearer 
an equality with them, than I had 
thought myſelf before.—But they are 
good women, and my fincere friends 
and well-withers ; and I forgive them; 
and ſo muſt my grandmamma. 

I am forry, methinks, that her de- 


licacy has been offended on the occa- 


hon. And did ſhe weep at the hearing 


read my account of that attack made 


upon her girl by the over-lively Char- 
lotte?—O the dear, the indulgent pa- 
rent! — How tender was it of my aunt 
too, to be concerned for the poor Har- 
riet's delicacy, ſo hard put to it as ſhe 
was It did indeed (as the diſtinguiſhes 
m her uſual charming manner) look, 
as if they put a great price upon their 
intended friendſhip to me, with regard 
to my interelt in their brother's heart: 
as if the favour done to the humbled 
girls if they could jointly procure for 

er their brother's countenance, might 
well allow of their raillery.— Don't, 
pray don't, my dear grandmamma, 
call it by a ſeverer name. They did 


not, I am ſure they did not, mean to 


hurt me ſo much, as I really was hurt. 
So let it paſs, Humour and raillery 
are very difficult things to rein in. 
They are ever n a prancing 
horſe; and they will often throw the 
rider Who depends more upon his ſxill 
in managing them, than he has reaſon 


to do. 
My 


. 
5 
N ** —— 


SIR CHARLES. GRANDISORN. 


My uncle was charmed with the 
ſcene; and thinks the two ladies did 
juſt as he would have done. He means 
it a compliment to their delicaq, I 
preſume: but I am of my aunt Selby's 
opinion, that their generous brother 
would not have given them thanks for 
their raillery to the poor frighted Har- 
riet. I am very. happy, however, that 
my behaviour and frankneſs on the 
occaſion, are not diſapproved at Selby 
Houſe, and Shirley Manor, and by you, 
my Lucy. And here let that matter 
rett. 

Should I not begin to think of go- 
ing back to you all, my Lucy? I be- 
lieve I bluſh ten times a day, when 
alone, to find myſelf waiting and wait- 
ing as if for the gracious motion ; yet 
apprehending that it never will, never 
can, be made; and all you, my friends, 
indulging an abſence, that your good- 
neſs makes painful to you, in the ſame 
hope. It looks—Don't it, Lucy ?— 
10 like a deſign upon—lI don't Know 
how it looks !—But at times, I can't 
endure myſelf. And yet while the 
love of virtue (perhaps a little too per- 
ſ-nal) is the foundation of theſe de- 
ſigns, theſe waitings, theſe emotions, 
I think I am not wholly inexcuſable. 

I am ſure I ſhould not eſteem hun, 
were he not the good man he 1s.—Pray 
let me ak you—Do you think he can 
always go on thus triumphantly?—80 
young a man—So admired, ſo ap- 
plauded—Will he never be led into 
doing ſomething unworthy of his cha- 
rater ?—If he could, do you think I 
ſhould then be partial to him? O no! 
I am ſure I ſhould not I ſhould diſ- 
dain him.—I might grieve, I might 
pity.— But what a multitude of fouliſh 
notions comes into the head of a filly 
girl, who, little as ſhe knaws, knows 
more of any thing, or of any body, 
than ſhe knows of herſelf ' 

* * 

I wisH my god father had not put it 
in my head, that Emily is cheriſhing 
— unknown to herſelf) a flame 

at will devour her peace. For, to 
be ſure this young creature can have 
no hope that—Yet 50,0001. is a vaſt 
fortune.——But it can never buy her 
guardian, Do you think ſuch a man 
as Sir Charles Grandiſon has a price? 
I am ſure he has not. 

I watch the countenance, the words, 
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the air of the girl, when he is ſpoken 
of: and we oy I ſee, that he can- 
not be named, but her eyes ſparkle. 
Her eye ĩs taken off her work or book, 
as ſhe happe · s to be en in either, 
and ſhe . as if Fare look the 
perſon through who is praiſing her 
guardian, For the life of her ſhe can- 
not work and bear. And then ſhe 
ſighs.— Upon my word, Li cy, there 
is no ſuch thing as proceeding with his 
praiſes before her—the girl fo ſighs 
So young a creature !—Yet how can 
one caution the poor thing ? 

But what makes me a little more 
obſervant of her, than I ſhould other- 
wiſe perhaps have been, (additional ta 
my godfather's obſervation) is a hint 
given me by Lady L. which perhaps 
ſhe has from Miſs Grandiſon, and be 
not unlikely from the ſtolen letter ; for 
Miſs Grandiſon hinted at it, but I 
thought it was only to excite my cu- 
rioſity. [When one is not in good hu- 
mour, how-one's very ſtile 1s encum- 
bered!] The hint is this, That it is 
more than probable, it will actuall 
be propoſed to me, to take down wi 
me to Northamptonſhire this young 
lady—I, who want a governeſs my- 
ſelf, to be—But let it be propoſed. * 

In a converſation that paſſed juſt now 
between us women, on the ſubject of 
love, (a favourite topick with all girls) 
this poor thing gave her opinion un- 
aſk d; and, fora young girl, was quite 
alert, I thought. She uſed to be more 
attentive than talkative, 

I whiſpered Miſs Grandiſon once, 
© Don't you think Miſs Jervois talks 
© more than ſhe uſed to da, Madam: 

I think ſhe does, Madam, res 
whiſpered the arch lady, 2 + 

© I beg your pardon— Charlotte, 
© then,” 

* You have it, Harriet, then.—But 
© let her prate. She is not often in the 
© humour.” 

* Nay, with all my heart; I love 
Miſs Jervois : but I can't but watch 
when habits begin to change. And 
I am wade afraid of young crea- 
tures expoling themſclves when they 
are between girls and women.” 
© I don't loye whiſpering,” ſaid Miſs 
Jervois, more pertly than ever: but 
my guardian loves me; and you, 
* ladies, love me, and ſo my heart is 


© eaſy.” ; | 
Her 


* @ a ©” D 
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Her heart eaſy— Who thought of 
her heart? Her guardian lowes her!. 
Emily ſhan't go down with me, Lucy. 


SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 19- 

O nur, Lucy, we are alarmed here, 
on Miſs Jervois's account, by a letter 
which Dr. Bartlett received a little late 
laſt night from Sir Charles; ſo ſhewed 
it us not till this morning as we were 


at breakfaſt. The unhappy woman, her 


mother, has made him a viſit. Poor 
Emily! Dear child! What a mother 
ſhe has! 

I have ſo much obliged the doQor 
by delivering into his hands the papers 
that our other friends have juſt peruſed, 


(and, let me ſay, with high approba- 


tion) that he made no ſcruple of allow- 
ing me to ſend this letter to you. I 
aſked the favour, as I know you will 
all now be very attentive to whatever 
relates to Emily. Return every thing 
the doctor ſhall entruſt me with by the 
firſt ry 

By the latter part of this letter you 
will find, that the doctor has acquainted 
Sir Charles with his ſiſter's wiſhes of a 
correſpondence with him by letter. He 
conſents to it, you will all fee; but 
upon terms that are not likely to be 
complied with by any of his three 


ſiſters; for he puts me in. Three 
© /fters!* His third ſiſter The repeti- 


tion has ſuch an officiouſneſs in it. He 
is a good man; but he can be ſevere 
upon our ſex.—“ It is not in woman to 
* be unreſer ved. Vou'll find that one 
of the reflections upon us: he adds; 
And, to be impartial, perhaps they 
© ſhould not.” Why ſo ?—But is not this 
a piece of advice given to myſelf, to 
make me more reſerved than I am? 
But he gives not himſelf opportunity 


to ſee whether I am or am not reſerved. 


I won't be mean, Lucy, I repeat for 
the twentieth time. I won't deſerwe 
to be deſpiſed by him.— No! though 
he were the ſovereign of the greateſt 


empire on earth. In this believe your 


HARRIET BYRON, 


LETTER IV. 


SIR-CHARLES GRANDISON, TO DR. 
BARTLETT. 


[1NCLOSED IN THE PRECEDING.) 


| MARCH 18, 
Have had a viſit, my dear and reve- 
rend friend, from Emily's mother. 


She will very probably make one alſo 


IS. Tues 
a as to ither. I diſpatch 
this: — apprize you and Lord 
L. of ſuch a probability; which is the 

ater, as ſhe knows Emily to be 
there, through the inadvertenceof Saun- 
ders, and finds me to be in town. Iwill 
give you the aro of what paſled 
between us, for your better informa» 
tion, if ſhe goes to Colnebrook. 

. I was preparing to attend Lord W. 
as by appointment, when ſhe ſent in 
her name to me, 

T received her civilly. She had the 
aſſurance to make up to me with a full 
expectation that I would falute her; 
but I took, or rather received, her 
ready hand, and led her to a chair by 
the fre-Gde. You have never ſeen her, 
She thinks herſelf ſtill handſome ; and, 
did not her vices render her odious, 
and her whole aſpect ſhow her heart, 
ſhe would not be much miſtaken. | 

© How does Emily, Sir?* gallanting 
her fan: Is the girl here? Bid her 
© come to me. I will ſee her. 

© She is not here, Madam.“ 

© Where is ſhe then? She has not 
© been at Mrs. Lane's for ſome time. 

© She is in the beſt protection: ſhe 
is with my two ſiſters.” * 

© And pray, Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
© what do you intend to do with her ? 
© The girl begins to be womanly.* 

She laughed; and her heart ſpoke 
out at =o ws 4 

Tell me what to 
© with her? You N ſhe, 
affecting a ſerious air, © that ſhe is my 
« child.” 

If, Madam, you deſerve to be 
© thought her mother, you will be fa- 
«* tisfied with the hands ſhe is in. 

© Piſh!—I never loved you good 
men: here a fine girl comes in their 
© way, I know what I know. 


She looked wantonly, and laughed 


n. 

I am not to talk ſeriouſly with you, 
Mrs. Jervois | But what have you 
to ſay to my ward?” | 

© Say! Why, you know, Sir, Fam 
© her mother: and I have a mind to 
have the care of her perſon myſelf. 
© You muſt (ſo her father directed) 
© have the care of her fortune: but I 
have a mind, for her reputation- 
© ſake, to take the girl out of the hands 
© of ſo young a guardian. I hope you 
© would not oppoſe me?” 

© If this be all your buſineſs, Ma- 


dam, 


% 


dam, I muſt be excuſed, I am pre- 
$ paring, as you fee, to dreſs.” 


girl.“ 

© If your motive be motherly love, 
* little, Madam, as you have acted the 
mother by her, you ſhall ſee her 
s when ſhe is jn town. But her per- 
* ſon, and reputation, as well as for- 
© tune, muſt be my care.“ 

© I am married, Sir: and my huſ- 
© band is a man of honour.” | 

« Your marriage, Madam, gives a 
© new reaſon why Emily muſt not be 
£ in your care. | 

© Let me tell you, Sir, that my 
© huſband is a man of honour, and as 
brave a man as yourſelf; and he will 
«© ſee me righted.” * 

© Be who he will, he can have no 
* buſineſs with Emily. Did you come 
© to tell me you are married, Ma- 
s dam?* * | 

© I did, Sir. Don't you wiſh. me 
e 
Joy, Madam! I wiſh you to de- 
© ſerve joy, and you will then perhaps 
have it. You'll excuſe me—lI ſhall 
make my friends wait“ 

I could not reſtrain my indignation, 
This woman marries, as ſhe calls it, 
twice or thrice a year, © Well, Sir, then 
* you will find time, perhaps, to talk 
* with Major O'Hara. He is of one of 
© the beſt families in Ireland. And he 
© will not let me be robbed of my 
8 D 3 

© Major O'Hara, Madam, has no- 
© thing to do with the daughter of my 
© late unhappy friend. Nor have I any 
thing to 127 to him. Emily is in my 
protection; and I am ſorry to ſay, that 
* ſhe never had been ſo, were not the 
« woman who calls herſelf her mother, 
* the perſon leaſt fit to be entruſted 
* with her daughter. Permit me the 
* favour of leading you to your chair.” 

She then broke out into the language 
in which ſhe always concludes theſe 
| She threatened me with the re- 
ſentments of Major O'Hara; and told 
me, he had been a conqueror in half a 
dozen duels.” | | 
I. offered my hand. She refuſed it 
pot. I led her to her chair, | 
Will call again to-morrow after - 
*. noon,* ſaid ſhe, (threatening with 
her head;): © perhaps with the major, 
Sir. And I expect you will produce 
# the little harley. b 6. Y 8 
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I left her in ſilent contempt.— Vile 


woman! 


Where is Emily? I will ſee the 


But let nothing of this eſcape you 
to my Emily. T'think ſhe ſhould not 
ſee her but in my preſence. The poor 
girl will be terrified into fits, as ſhe 
was the laſt time ſhe ſaw her, if the 
comes, and I am not there. But 
kbly I may hear no more of this wick» 
ed woman for a month or two. Having 
a power to make her annuity either one 
or two hundred pounds, according to 
her behaviour, at my own diſcretion, the 
man ſhe has married, who could have 
no inducement, but the annuity, if he 
has married her, will not ſuffer her to 
incur ſuch a reduction of it; for you 
know, I have always hitherto paid her 
two hundred pounds a year. Her 
threatening to ſee me to-morrow may 
be to amuſe me while ſhe goes. The 
woman is a fooliſh woman; but, being 
accuſtomed to intrigue, ſhe aims at 
cunning and contrivance. 

I am now haſtening to Lord W. I 
hope his woman will not be-admitted 
to his table, as ſhe generally is, let 
who will be preſent; yet, it ſeems, 
knows not how to be ſilent, whatever 
be the ſubject. I have never choſen .. 
either to dine or ſup with my lord, that 
I might be under a neceſſity of object- 
ing to her company: and were I zof to 
object to it, as I am a near kinſman to 
my lord, and know the ſituation ſhe is 


in with him, my complaiſance might 


be imputed to motives altogether un- 
worthy of a man of ſpirit. F 

Yours of this morning was brought 
me, juſt as I was concluding. I am 
greatly intereſted in one paragraph in it, 
| You hint to me, that my ſiſters, 
though my abſences are ſhort, would 
be glad to receive now and then a let- 
ter from me. You, my dear friend, 
have engaged me into a kind of habit, 
which makes me write to you with eaſe 
and pleaſure.— To you, and to our 
Beauchamp, methinks, I can write any 
thing. Uſe, it is true, would make it 
equally agreeable to me to write to 
fiiters, Iwould not have them think that 
there is a brother in the world, that 
better loves his ſiſters than I do mine: 
and now, you know, I have three. 
But why have they not ſignified as 
much to me? Could I give pleaſure 
to any whom I love, without giving 
great pain to myſelf, it would be un- 
pardouable pot ta do it. 

oor et T could 
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I could eafily carry on à correſpon- 
dence with my ſiſters, were they to be 
very earneſt about it: but then it muſt 
be a correſpondence ; the writing muſt 
not be all of one fide. Do they think 
I ſhould not be equally pleaſed to hear 
what they are about, from time to time ; 
and what, occaſionally, their ſenti- 
ments are, upon perſons and things ? 
If it fall in your way, and you think 
it not a mere temporary wiſh, (for 
young ladies often wiſh, and think no 
more of the matter) then propoſe the 
condition. But caution them, that 
the moment I diſcover, that they are 
leſs frank, and more reſerved, than I 
am, there will be an end of the cor- 
reſpondence. My three ſiſters are moſt 
amiably frank, for women—But, thus 


challenged, dare they enter the liſts, 


upon honour, with a man, a brother, 
upon equal terme? -O no! they dare 
not.' It 1s not in woman to be unre- 
ſerved in ſome points; and (to be im- 
partial) perhaps they ſhould not : yet, 
ſurely, there is now and then a man, 
a brother, to be met with, who would 
be the more grateful for the confidence 
repoſed in him. | 

Were this propoſal to be accepted, I 
could write to them many things that 
I communicate to you. I have but 
few ſecrets. I only wiſh to keep 
from relations ſo dear to me, things 
that could not poſſibly yield them plea- 
ſure. I am ſure I could truſt to your 
judgment, the paſſages that might be 
ad to them from my letters to you. 

Sometimes, indeed, I love to divert 
myſelf with Charlotte's humorous cu- 
rioſity: for ſhe ſeems, as I told her lately, 
to love to ſuppoſe ſecrets, where there 
are none, for a compliment to her own 
ſagacity, vrhen ſhe thinks ſhe has found 
them out; and J love at ſuch times to 
ſee her puzzled, and at a fault, as a 
puniſhment for her declining to ſpeak 
out. | 

You have told me heretofore, in ex- 
cuſe for the diſtance which my two el- 
der fiſters obſerve to their brother, when 
I have complained of it to you, that 
it proceeded from awe, from reverence 
for him. But why ſhould there be 
that awe, that reverence? Surely, my 


dear friend, if this is ſpontaneous, and 


invincible, in them, there muſt be ſome 
fault in my behaviour, ſome ſeemin 

want of freedom in my manner, which 
you will not acquaint me with it is 


otherwiſe impoſſible, that between bro. 
thers and ſiſters, where the love is nof 
doubted on either fide, ſuch a diſtance 
ſhould ſubſiſt; You muſt conſult them 
upon it, and get them to explain them- 
ſelves on this fubject to you; and when 
they have done fo, 'tell me of my fault, 
ond. I will endeavour to render myſelf 
more agreeable (more familiar, ſhall I 
ſay?) to them. But I will not by any 
means excuſe them, if they give me 
cauſe to think, that the diſtance 18 
owing to the will and the power I have 
been bleſſed with to do my duty by 
them. What would this be, but in- 
directly to declare, that once they ex - 
— not juſtice from their brother? 

ut no more of this ſubject at preſent. 
I am impatient to be with you all at 
Colnebrook ; you cannot think how 
impatient. Self-denial is a very hard 
doctrine to be learned, my good Dr. 
Bartlett, So, in ſome caſes, it ig 
found to be, by your 


CHARLES, GRANDISON, 


- LETTER: VT, 
MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY, : 


COLNEBROOK, SUNDAY EVENING. 
OOR Emily! her heart is almoſt 
broken. This ignoble paſſion, 

what a mean-ſpirited creature had it 

like to have made me!—Be quiet, be 
quiet, Lucy !—I will call it ignoble. 

Did you ever know me before ſo little ? 

And had it not like to have put me 

upon being hard -hearted, envious, and 

I can't tell what, to a poor fatherleſs 

girl, juſt ſtarting into woman, and 

therefore into more danger than ſhe 
ever was in before; wanting to be 
protected from Who? From a mo- 

ther. Dreadful circumſtance !—Yet I 

am ready to grudge the poor girl her 

uardian, and her innocent prattle !— 

But let me be deſpiſed by the man I 

love, if I do not conquer this new- 

diſcovered enyy, jealouſy, littleneſs, 
at leaſt with regard to this unhappy 
girl, whoſe calamity endears her to 
me! - 
© Dear child! ſweet Emily! You 


Hall go down with me, if it be pro- 
. * poſed, My grandmamma, and uncle, 


and aunt, will permit me to ca 
you with me. They are generous ; 


* 


% 


* 
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+ they have no little paſſion to miſlead 


Ja 


Lord L. I hope I do- But - 


their beneficence ; they are what I © dam, you know, whoie protectiom he 


{ "4 


© hope to be, now I have found my- 
© ſelf out.'—And what if her grati- 


tade ſhall make her heart overflow into 


love; has ſhe not excuſe for it, if 
Harriet has any? ?: 


Well, but to the occafion of the poor 
Emily's diſtreſs. —A bout twelve this 


day, ſoon after Lord L. and the two 
ſiſters and I came from church, (for 
Emily happened not to go) a coack' 
and four ſtopped at the gate, and a 
ſervant in a ſorry livery, . alighting 
from behind it, enquired for Lord L. 
Two gentlemen, who by their dreſs' 
and ap nce were military men, and 
one lady were in it. | 

My ford ordered them to be invited 
to alight, and received them with his“ 
uſual politeneſs. | 

Don't let me call this unhappy wo- 
man Emily's mother: O'Hara is the 
name ſhe owns. ; Fo 

She addreſſed herſelf to my lord. © I 
© am the mother of Emily Jervois, my 
© lord: this gentleman, Major O'Ha-' 
© fa, is my huſband.” 

The major bowed, ſtrutted, and ac- 
knowledged her for his wife: And 
this gentleman; my lord, ſaid he, 
© is Captain Salmonet; a very brave 
© man: he is in foreign ſervice. His 
© lady is my own ſiſter. 57 +188 7 

My lord took notice of each. 

: underſtand, my lord, that my 
© daughter is here: I deſtre to ſee her.” 

. One of my lord's ſervants, at that 
time, paſſing by the door, which was 
open, Pray, Sir, faid ſhe to him, 
© let Miſs — know, that her 
mamma is come to ſee her. Deſire her 
to come to me. 

Major. I long to ſee my new 
© daughter: I hear ſhe is a charming 
young lady. She may depend upon 
© the kindneſs of a father from me. 

CAPT. ©* De man of honour and 
© good nature be my broder's general 
2 83 I do affure your lord- 
© ſhip.” | a 

He ſpoke Engliſh as a Frenchman, 
my lord ſays; but pronounced the word 
character as an Iriſhman. | 

Major. (Bowing.) No. need of 
this, my dear friend. My lord has 
© the cha- ract· er of a fine gentleman 
© himſelf, and knows how: to receive 
© a gentleman who waits upon him 
* with due reſpect. &) 40 * 
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a leering, flys yet confident 


6 lady is in.” | EL 19 
Ms. O\Harau I do; my lord. 
© Sir Charles Grandiſon is a very fine 
6 gentleman I! W enn 
*. De Vines, Re m 
© de vorld. By m vation,” every 
© body ſay Fd — Ei 0 wv 
MRS. O'Hara. But Sir Charles, 
* my lord, is a very young gentleman 
to be a | uy; to ſo young a crea* 
ture; eſpecially now that the is | Sen 
© ing into: woman.” I have had fome 
© few faults, I own. Who lives, that 
* has not? But I have been bately 
ſcandalized. My firſt huſband had 
bis; and much greater than I had. 
He was ſet againſt me by! ſome of his 
© own relations: vile creatures 
© Jeft me, and went abroad: but h 
© has anſwered for all by this time 
© and for the ſcanty allowance he made 
© me, his great —— conſidered 
but as long as my child will be the 
© better for it, that J can forgive. 
6 Emily, my dear |" WE 
She ſtepped to the door on hearing 
the ruftling of filks, ſuppoſing her at 
hand: but it was Miſs Tandiibn- fol- 
lowed by a ſervant with chocolate, to 
afford her a pretence to ſee the viſitors ; 
and at the fame time having a mind to 
hint to them, that they were not to ex · 
to be aſked to ſtay to dinner. 
It is to Miſs Grandiſon that I owe 
the deſcription of each, the account pf 
what paſſed, and the broken dialect . 
Mrs. O'Hara has been a handſome 
woman; but well might Sir Charles 
be diſguſted with her aſſ She has 
e; and 
countenance, She is not 
ungenteel ; yet her very dreſs denotes 
her turn of mind, Her complexion; 
fallowiſh, ſtreaked with red, makes 


a very bo 


ber face (which is not ſo.plump as it 


once wm —— look like a 05 ering 
John- apple that never ripened kindly. 
Mis Grandiſon has a way of 22 


ing ill natured things in ſuch a good - 


natured manner, that one cannot for- 
bear ſmiling, though one ſhould not 
altogether approve of them; and yet 
ſometimes one would be ready to wonder 
how the came by her n "A ours * 

The major is pert; bold, vain, and 
ſeemed particularly fond of his n 
ſcarlet coat and laced waiſtcoat, nus He 


_ © is certainly, Miſs; Grandiſon —.— 


* 
| | 14 
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<« zlow man, though a ſoldier. An- 
derſon, added the, © is worth fifty 
> we hd 2 fiery and highly 
510 to advantage by an 
— ſolitaire. His bad And 
ſtraggling teeth are ſhewn contmually 
by an ed laugh, and his em 
diſcourſe is interlarded with oaths; 
which, with my uncle's leave, I ſha 
omit. ; | f 
Captain Salmonet, ſhe ſays, appear- 
ed 8 in a 3 4 
French beau and a Dutch boor; aiming 
at gentility, with a perſon and ſhape 
uncommonly clumſy. 
They both aſſumed military airs, 
which, not ſitting naturally, gave them 
what Miſs * call „ © The 
0 om. * terly importance. 
Emily was in ir 000. apartment, 
almoſt fainting with terror: for the 
fervant to whom Mrs. O'Hara had 
ſpoken, to bid her daughter come to 
her, had officiouſly carried up the meſ- 


To what Mrs. O'Hara had faid in 
defence of her own character, my lord 
anſwered, © Mr, Jervois had a right, 
© Madam, to do what he pleaſed witlr 
© a fortune acquired by his own in- 
© duſtry. A diſagreement in marriage 
© is very unhappy; but in this caſe, as 
© in a duel, thefurviver is hardly ever 
« in fault. I have nothing to do in 
© this matter, Miſs Jervois is very 
E happy in Sir Charles Grandiſon's 
protection. She thinks ſo; and fo 
© does every body that knows her. It 
©. is your misfortune if you do not. 

Rs O'HaRa. © lord, I make 
© no diſpute of Sir Charles's being the 
© guardian of her fortune: but no fa. 
© ther can give away the authority a 
E mother has, as as himfelf, over 
© child.“ ef 4 

Majox. That child a daughter 
© tos, my lord.” 

Loxp L. To all this I have no- 
c thing to ſay. You will not be able, 
© F believe, to ade my brother 
© Grandiſon to give up his ward's per- 
© fon'to you, Madam.“ 

Mus. O'Hara. Chancery may, 
my lord. 

Lon L. I have nothing to ſay to 
4 this, Madam. No man in Eng d 
© knows better what is to be done, in 
this caſe, than Sir Charles Gran- 
© difon; and no man wilt be readier to 
< do-what is juſt and fittzpg, without 
Sl: but I enter not into the caſe; 


© you muſt not talk to me on this ſub 
r | 

Miss GR. Doyou think, Madam, 
© that your marriage intitles you the 
© rather to have the care of Miſs Jer- 
0 (With kneſs.) *1 

ox. (With great quickneſs.) * 

© hope, Madam, my honour and 
cha- rad. er | 

Miss Ga. Be they ever. ſo un- 
© queſtionable, will not intitle you, 
Sir, to the guardianſhip of Miſs 
© Jervois's . | 

MaJjoR. © I do not pretend to it, 
Y - weep Page I hope that no fa- 
© ther's will, no ian's power, 4s 
© to ſet aſide 6s authority. 


£ which a mother has over her child. 


Lord L. This is not my affair. 
© T am not inclined to enter into a dif- 
pute with you, Madam, on this ſub- 
1 

Mas. O'Hara. Let Emily be. 
5 called down to her mother, I hope 
© I may ſee my child. She is in this 
© houſe, my lord. I hope I may ſee 
4 my child. 3 4 

AJOR, © Your ip—an s 
© Madam, will allow, that it —— 
© be the greateſt hard E. the world, 
© to deny to a mother the fight of her 
child. 

Carr. De v 8 
© of all hardſhips. V our lordſhip will 
© not refuſe to ſer de daughter come to 
© her moder,* 

Lord L. Her guardian perhaps 
vill not deny it. You muſt apply to 
© him, He is in town. Miſs Jervois' 
© is here but as a She will be 
© ſoon in town. I muſt not haye her 
© alarmed. She has very weak fpirits.* 


Mas. O'Hara. * Weak ſpirits, my 


© lord!—A child to have ſpirits too 
* weak to ſee her mother!'—And ſhe 
felt for her handkerchief. 

Miss GR. © Itfounds a little harſh- 
© ly, I own, to deny to a mother the 
E fight of her daughter» but unleſs 


© my brother were preſent, I think, my 


© lord, it cannot be allowed. 
MaJjoR. Not allowed, Madam?!” 
Carr. A moder to be denied to 

© ſee her da ! Jeſu!' And lie 

croſſed himſelf. | 
Mas. O'Hara. (Putting her hand- 


— to 72 eyes, for it ſeeme 
wept not.) I am a very unha 
6 — indeed. AY "9. 


Major. A ber.) * Ny» 
« deareſt life! My belt love! 2 


* 
wh 
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not bear theſe tears Would to God 
Sir Charles was here, and thought 
b But I came not here to threaten 
ou, my lord, are a man of the 

© greateſt honour; ſo is Sir Charles. 

But whatever were the miſunder- 
* t between huſband and wife, 

ſhould not be —_— p and pro- 
ted between mother and child. 
My wife at preſent deſires onl bor 
© ſee her — Boo that's all, my lo 
© Were you E Madam, 
© he 5 — deny 
again embracing his wife, M d. dear 
© ſoul, be comforted. Von will be 
« allowed to ſee your daughter, no 
doubt of it. I am able to protect 
and right you. My dear ſoul, be 
« comforted.” 

She ſobbed, Miſs Grandiſon ſays; 
and the l. natured Lord L. was 
moved Let Miſs Jervois be aſked,” 
faid he, © if ſhe chuſes to come down.” 

I vill go to her myſelf," ſaid Miſs 
Grandiſon. 

She came down preſently again — 

* Mifs Byron and Miſs Jervois, “ 
faid the, * afe gone out together in the 

chariot." 


Majox. * Nay, Madam—" 

Carr. © Upon my —.— this 
© muſt not paſs" And he ſwaggered 
about the room. 

Mrs. O'Hara looked with an air of 
incredulity. 

It was true, however : for the poor 

being ready to faint, I was called 
in to her. Lady L. had been makin 
a viſit in the chariot, and it had j 
brought her back. O ſave me, ſave me, 
< dear Madam, ſaid Miſs Emily to me 
wringing ber hands, 4 I cannot, I 
—_—RA mother out of my 
6 ſence: and ſhe wi 
C 5 her new huſband. ' I 
© beſeech you, ſave me; hide me!* 

I ſaw the chariot from the window, 
and, without alking any queſtions X 
kwried Mifs Emily down ftairs, 
conducted the trembling dear into it; 
and vhipping in after her, ordered the 
coxchman-to drive an / where, 5 
towards London: then the poo 
Fen — her arms 1 


e 
1 e 


278 ink, wy lord, that Nd US 


ID 
* warits tiot apo for her terror 
© this EC lady, in ha 
© own heart, knows that the pr or girl, 
© has reaſon for it.. 
Madam,“ faid the major, my 


c wife is cruelty uſed. Your brother 
* But I fhall talk to bin the ſub- 
© jet, He is faid to 2 man | 


* conſcience and honour: ThopeT 
„ fipd him ſo. I know how to 
; An A Ack . b 
© An n m 
and his lady," 2 lm, rode 
© de very laſt drbp army blood. 115 


looked fierce, and put bi hand on 
his ſword. 

Logy L. You don't b theſe aits 
„mean to infult me, neg—If 


© you do— | 
Majox * No, no, wy e 
© we muſt ſeek our remedy e | 
© Surprizing! that a wen is 25 
: the fight of her kh Pery fur- 
rnzing 1! 
open] very ring, indes 
Ver dis to be done in my country 
In Prance—Engliſk' liberty? Be 
E x. x, Hherey 2 N 


m 
a Whew 1 Uberty, by 
And is inde 


” 


my 


Mas. O'Hara, 
6 + By vile child run away to avoic 
her mother ?—Strange'! D 
a hs ways intend to de thus 785 
0 «repent 2 dearly ſhall f 
tit!” 
nd the looked fierce, and 
larly ſpiteful; and th declared, that | 
ſhe would tay there till Emily came 
back, were it midnight. 
Lonb LI. You „il have wy 
leave for that, Madam. 
MaJjox. fad we , not beft 
c * info our coach, and let 1 
eſt E cannot 
6 twill be eaſy” vo ce 4 char. k 
Lond. L. de this matter ji 
© cafried fo fur; Jet me tell y 
© in the abſence of her 
© will proteft her, Sint 
= 8 2 2 
1 $f 
Madatn, it cal 


1155 
15 


hy 
8 
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If be thinks fit And there he ſtop · 
d, and bluſtered; apd offered his 
4 to his 1 — Lam able both 

4 — xrote&t and right you, Madam; 
and I will. But yon have a letter 

. 75 the girl, written on a ſuppoſition 
© that ſhe way, not here.—Little did 
u, or, 1 think k, that ſhe was in the 

1 Yoke when we came; and that ſhe 
Could be ſpirited away to avoid 

© paying her duty to her 3 ; 

Very true. Very true. — And, 
c very true, ſaid each and Mrs, 0 Hara 

ulled out the letter, laying it on one 
of the chairs; and deſired it might be 
given to her daughter. And then they 
all went away, very much diſſatisfied; 
the two men muttering, and threat-= 
ening, and reſolving, as they ſaid, to 
make a viſit to Sir Charles, 

I ho all. ſee him here very. 
ſoon, FO theſe wretches will not 
inſult him, or endanger a life ſo pre- 
cious. Poor Emily! I pity her from 

heart. She is as much grieved on 
his occaſion, as I was jn dread of the 
reſentment of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen . 

Let me give you ſome account of 
what oafſed between Emily and me: 

u will be charmed with 
Fl ſimplicity. * 
When we were in the chariot, the 
told me, that the laſt time ſhe ſaw hes 
mother, it was at Mrs. Lane's: the 
bad woman made a pretence cf private 
buſineſs with her daughter, — with 
drew with her into DS hes room, and 
then inſiſted that ſhe ould go off with 
her, unknown to any body. And be- 
e cauſe I deſired po be excuſed,” ſaid ſhe, 

my mother laid her hands upon me, 
< and ſaid ſhe would 5 me under 
4 her foot. "IT. is Frye 445 nha Ppy Wo = 
man!) ſhe Wag hen the dear 

Ah peied Ph, Tak gh nobody-was 
near us 907 5 IRENE, 5 
to reveal her mother's 

me even 170 me aldud, and bluſhed 
as ſhe ſpoke—] © ſhe was in her cups. 

My mamma is as naughty as ſome 
© mien in that reſpect: and I believe 
< ſhe would have 15 Lol good as her. 

word; but on my ſ. „(for L 
* 28 very much Frighted) rs, Lane, 
© who. had an eye upon us, ran in. 
« with two, ſeryants, and one. of her 
daughters, and reſcued me. She 
1 55 torn my cap Vet it © ps 8 ſad 


er beauti- 


ching, you kbew, Madam, to ſee 
ot 1 MEE: mother pot uh; of the boyſe 
* Wen. VT . N £1 
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* againſt her will. And then ſhe 
© raiſed. the neighbourhood. Lord 
© bleſs me! I thou ht I. ſhould have 
© fied, I did fall into fits. Then 
as Mrs. Lane forced to tell every 
one what a ſad woman my mother 
was It was ſuch a diſgrace to me! 
It was a month before I could 
to church, or look any body in the 
face, But Mrs, Lane's character 


vas of her ſide; and my guardian's 


1 was a help— Shall I ſay 2 
elp againſt my mother Poor wo- 
man} we heard afterwards ſhe was 
dead; but my guardian would not 
believe i it, If it would pleaſe God 
to take me, I ſhould rejoice. Many 
a tear does my poor mother, and the 
2 — I give to the beſt of men 
coſt me, 1 nobody ſees me 3, an 
many a time do I cry myſelf to 
© whey I think it impoſli ible I ik, 
get ſuch a kind relief. 
ö 1 wh n at the dear girl's me · 
ancholy tale. I claſſ my arms 
about her, and wept pat gentle 
e Her — 42 which was the 
ateſt that could happen to a good 
Shild, I told her, had endeared her 
to me: I would love her as my ſiſter. 
And ſo I will; dear child, I will 
for ever laye her. Aud I am ready to 
hate myſelf for ſome paſſages in my 
laſt letter. O how & ceitful is the 
heart! I could not have thought it, 
poſſible that mine could have been fo 


rr 


Thee dear al joiced in my aſſur- 
ances, and promiſe ig ateful love to 
the lateſt hour of her a — 4 
Indeed, Madam, I haye a grateful 
c heart, ſaid the, * for all 1 am fo 
© unhappy in 2 certain relation, I 
© have none of thoſe ſort of faulty that 
« give me a reſemblance in any w 
© to ay poor mother. But how ſhall 
© I make out what I ſay? You will 
miſtruſt me, I fear: you will be a 
< to doubt my principles. But wi 
6 pou promiſe to take my heart in 
© hand, and guide it as you ple 
© Indeed it is an honeſt one. I * 
72 ſaw it through and through. 
fever I do a wrong thing, miſtruſt 


< my head, if you * but not 1 65 


© heart. But in. very t ing I will 


©: direfted by you; and then my 
c All dean ht = my heart. 


I told her that good often ndnd 
from nol: * Spey: AP 4s 
x: e Fr 


- 
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kaps for both, that her mother”s yiſit 
had been made... Look upon me, 
my dear Emily, as your entire 
« friend: we will have but ane heart 
between us. * 

Leet me add, Lucy, that if you fin 

me capable of drawing this ſweet gir 
into confeſſions of her infant love, and 


of making ungenerous advantage of 


them, though the event were to be fatal 
to my peac if I did not; I now call 
upon all you, my dear friends, to de- 
iſe and penounce the treacherous 
friend in Harriet Byron. m3 
She beſought me to let her write to 
me; to let her come to me for advice, 
as often as ſhe wanted it, whether here, 
in my dreſſing- room or chamber, or 
t Mr. Reeves's, when I went from 
olnedervat. ot i fn; 4 50 
I conſented very chearfully, and at her 
requeſt ( for indeed, faid ſhe, I would 
not be an intruder for the world!) 
romiſed by a nod at her entrance, to 
et her know, if ſhe came when I was 
buſy, that ſhę muſt retire, and come 
another time. | 3 
Vou are too young a lady, added 
the, to be called my mamma—Alas 
I have never a mamma, you knows 
© but I will love you and obey, you, 
© on the holding up of your finger, as 
© I would my mother, were ſhe as good 
 AYWeb as mord TER 
Does not the beautiful ſimplicity of 
is charming girl affect you, Lucy? 
ut her eyes ſwimming in tears, her 
prach looks, her throbbing boſom, 
er hands now claſped about me, now 
in one — — added ſuch graces tq 
what ſhe ſaid, that it is impoſſible ta 
do juſtice to it; and yet I am affected 
as I write; but not ſo much, you may 
| bglieye, as at the time ſhe told her ten- 
der tale. 
Indeed her calamity has given her 


an abſolute poſſeſſion of my heart, I, 


- we | 
who had fuch ood parents and have 
had my loſs of” 


ols of them. ſo happily alle - 
viated, and even ſupplied, by a grand- 
imma and. an aupt ſo truly maternal, 
as well as by the love of every one 40 
E I have the happineſs to be ge- 
ed ; how unworthy of ſuch bleſſibgy 
ſhould I be, if I did not know how ta 
bY a poor girl who mult reckon a 
King note e ib 
ne 


Sir” Charles, from the time of the 


* 


* 


— 
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in Mrs. Lane's neighbourhood, 

Ad of her violence to his Emily, not 
only threatened to take from her thay 
moiety of the annuity which he is. at 
liberty to withdraw; but gave orders 
that ſhe ſhould yeyer again allowed 
ſee his ward but in his preſence: and 
th has been quiet till of late, only 
threatening and demanding. But now. 
ſhe ſeems, on this her marriage with 
Major O'Hara, to have meditated new. 


ſchemes, or is aiming, perhaps, at 
new methods to bring = ear l old 
one; of which Sir Charles had private 


intimation given bim by one of the 
perſons to whom, in her cups, ſha 
once boaſted of it: which was, that 
as ſoon as Miſs Emily was marriage. 
ble, ſhe would endeayour, either by 
Fir means or foul, to get her into her. 
hands; and if ſhe did, but for one 
week, He ſhould the next come out 
the wife of a man ſhe had in views 
who would think half the fortune mare 
than ſufficient for himſelf, and make 
over the other half to her; and then 
ſhe ſhould come into her right, which 
ſhe deems to be half of the fortune 
which: her huſband died poſſeſſed of. 

This that follows is à copy of the 
letter left for Emily by this mother; 
which, though not ell ſpelled, might 
have been written by a better woman, 
who had hardſhips to complain of 
which might have iutitled her to pity— 


F 7 DEAR TILT ad. 
e ou have any love, any du 
1 0 left for an — e 
* faults have been barbarouf ag- 
« gravated, to juſtify the ill uſage of 
© a huſband who was not faultleſs; I 
© conjure you to inſiſt upon making 
me a viſit, either at my new lodgings 
in Dean Street, Soho; or that you 
vill ſend me word where I, can 
vou, ſuppoſing I am not permit 


© to ſee you as this day, or that you 
* ſhould not be at Colnebrook, where, 
© 'it ſeems, you have been ſome days. 
I cannot, believe that your 1 


} for his own Le ſake, 2s 


as for juſtice-ſake, as he is ſuppoſed 
© to be a good, man, will deny you, 
© if you ntl upon it; as you ought _ 
© to do, if you have half te love 
me, that I have for u. 7 » 
Can I doubt that you will inſi 
upon it? I cannot. I long to ſeg 


* you; 1 long to lay you in my ba- 
, be ay you in my bo 


— — _ 
— —Y 


— 
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* fom. And I have given hopes to 
* Major O'Hara, a man of one of the 
© beſt families in Ireland, and a very 
4 worthy man, and a brave man too, 
© who knows how to right an injured 
© wife, if he is put to it, but who 
* wiſhes to proceed amicably, that you 
© willnot ſcruple, as my huſband, to 
© call him father. 


© I hear a very good account of your 


improvements, Emily; and I am 


© told, that you are' 570 very tall 
and pretty. O my Emily !— What 
© a grievous thing is it to ſay, that I 
amol theſe things, and not to have 
been allowed to ſee you; and to be- 
© hold your , and thoſe im- 
* provements, which muſt rejoice my 
© heart, and do, though I am fo 
© baſely belied as I have been? Do not 
© you, Emily, deſpiſe her that bore 
® you. It is a dreadful thing, with 
© ſuch fortunes as your father left, 
© that I muſt be "mile r and de- 
4 map and then be deſpiſed for 
E being fo. 

But if you, child, are tavght 
© to be, and will be one of thoſe; 
© what, though I have ſuch happy 
© proſpects in my preſent marriage, 
© will be my fate, bnt a bitter death, 
* which your want of duty will haſten ? 
For what mother can bear the con- 
© tempts. of her child? And in that 
© caſe your great fortune will not ſet 


© you above God's judgments. 


ut 

© better 2 are hoped of m Emily. 

© by her indulgent, though heretofore 
< unhappy, mother, 

SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 

© HELeN O'Hara,” 


My lord thought fit to open this 
Fetter : he 1s ſorry that he did; becauſe 
| girl is ſo low-ſpirited, that 
He does not chuſe to let her ſee it; but 
will leave it to her guardian to give it 
to her, or not, as he pleaſes. | 
- Miſs Grandiſon lifted up her hands 
and eyes as ſhe read it. © Such a 
« wretch as this, ſhe ſaid, to remind 
Emily of God's judgments; and 
© that line written as even as the reſt ! 
© How was it poſſible, if her wicked 
heart could ſuggeſt ſuch words, that 
s her fingers could ſteadily write them? 


But indeed ſhe verifies the words of 


the wiſe man; *© There is no wicked- 
90 = like the wickedneſs of a woman.” 
We all long to ſee Sir Charles; 


poor Emily, in particular, will be 
unhappy till he comes. 
ile we expett a favourite perſon, 
though rich in the company of the 
frien — we are with, what a =_ 
tion does it grve to enjoyments that 
would be . were tt not for that 
expectation? The mind is uneaſy, not 
content with itſelf, and always looking 
out for the perſon wanted. | 
Emily was told, that her mother 
left a letter for her; but is adviſed not 
to be ſolicitous to ſee it till her ian 
comes. My lord ownefl'to her, that 
he had opened it; and pleaded tender - 
neſs, as he juſtly might, in excuſe of 
having taken that liberty. She thanked 
his lordſhip, and faid, it was for 


ſuch girls as the to be directed by ſuch 


good and kind friends. 

She has juſt now left me. I was 
writing, and wanted to cloſe, I gave 
her a nod, with a ſmile, as agre 
upon à little before. Thank you, 
© thank you, dear Madam, ſaid ſhe, 
© for this freedom. She ſtopped at 
the door, and with it in her hand, in 
a whiſpering accent, bending forward, 


Only tell me, that you love me a2 


© well as youdid in the chariot.” 
© Indeed, my dear, I do; and bet- 
© ter, I think, if poſſible: becauſe I 
© have been putting part of our con- 
< verſation upon paper, fo have 
© faſtened your merits on my memory. 
© God bleſs you; am, I am 
© gone,” And away ſhe tript. 
t I will make heramends, before 
L ir that L 
ſaid to her in the chariot; for moſt 
cordially I can, 2 
I am, my dear Lucy, and will be, 
FUer yours, 


LETTER VI. 
MR. DEANE, TO MRS, SELBY.' 


LONDON, FRIDAY NIGHT, MAR: 15. 
/ ** wiſhed me, my dear Mrs. 
„as I wag obliged to go to 
London oe 7 own affaits * ot at 
Colnebrook, and to give you my ob- 
ſervations on the ſtate of matters there 
and whether there were any likelihood 
of the event we are all ſo defiroug 
ſhould be brought about; and parti - 
eularly, if au opp offered, that 
. # I would 


Hanz BYRON, 
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1 would at diſtance ſound Sir Charles 
himſelf on the ſubject. I told you, 
that you need not be afraid of my re- 

d to our dear child's delicacy; and 
that ſhe herſelf ſhould not have reaſon 
to miſtruſt me on this nice ſubject. 

It ſeems his great * ents ĩn 
town, and ſome he has in Kent, 
have hindered him from giving Lord 
L. and his filters much his com- 
pany, though your Harriet is there; 
which they all extremely regret; _ 

I — at Colnebrook. 2 L. 
is a worthy and . — man. 
l. and "Miſs randiſon are 
charming women. Miſs -Jervois is 
a pretty young lady.——But more © 
her bye and bye. The couſin Grandi - 
ſon you ſpoke of, is down to 
Grandiſon Hall; whither Sir Charles 
himſelf thinks ſhortly of going —But 
this and other diſtant matters I refer 
to our Harriet's own account, 

My viſit to Sir Charles is moſt in 
my head, and I will mention that, 
and give place to other obſervations 
afterwards. - 

After dinner I purſued my journey 
to London, As wy own buſineſs was 
likely to engage me for the whole time 
T had to ſtay in town, I alighted at his 
houſe in St. James's Square; and was 
immediately, on fending my name, 
antroduced to him. 8 

Let me ſtop to ſay, he is indeed a 
very fine gentleman. Majeſty and 
ſweetneſs are mingled in every feature 
of his face; and the latter, rather than 
the former, predominates in his whole 
behaviour, Well may Harriet love 


him. | 
I told him, that I hoped, on my 
coming to town on particular affai 
he would excuſe theintruſfion of a man 
who was perſonally a ſtranger to him; 
but who had long wiſhed for an op- 
rtunity to him for the relief 
e had given to a young lady in whom 
I claimed an intereſt that was truly 
paternal. At the ſame time I con- 
lated him on the noble manner 
in which he had extricated himſelf, 
to => 7 . 2 
taught to out, to be 
that they were ſavages, | 
He received my compliments as a 
man might be ſuppoſed to do, ta whom 
praiſe is not a new thing; and made 
me very handſome ones, 2 
hinfif acquainted with my character, 
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with my connexions with your family 
and with one of the moſt excellent 
young ladies, This naturally intro- 
duced the praiſes of our Harriet; in 
which he joined in fo high and fo juſt 
a ſtrain, that I ſaw his heart was 
touched, I am ſure it is: fo ſet yours 
at reſt. It muſt do. Every thing is 
moving, and that not flowly, to the 
event fo deſirable. I led to the | 

of her perſon; he to thoſe her 
mind: . he allowed her to be, for both, 
one of the moſt perfect beauties he had 
ever ſeen. In ſhort, Mrs. Selby, I 
am convinced, that the important 
affair will ripen of itſelf, His filters, 


of Lord L. Dr. Bartlett, all ayowedly 


in our lovely girl's fayour, and her 
merit ſo extraordinary; it muſt da, 
Don't you remember what the old 
ſong ſays ?— 


6 When Phebus does his beams diſplay, | 
To tell men gravely that tis day, 
Is to ſuppoſe them blind.” 


All I want, methinks, is, to have 
them oftener together. Idleneſe, I 
believe, is a friend to love. I 
wiſh hie affairs would let him be a 
little idle. They muſt be dif] h 
ſoon, be they what will; far 
Lord L, ſaid, that when he is waſter 
of a ſubjeR, his execution is as ſwift as 
thought. Sir Charles hipted, that he 
ſhall ſoon be obliged to go to France, 
Seas are nothing to him. Dr. Bark» - 
lett ſaid, that he conſiders all nations 
as joined on the ſame continent; and 
doubted not but if he had a call, he 
would undertake a journey to Con- 
ſtantinople or Pekin, with as little 
difficulty as ſome others would Gs 
might have named me for one) to the * 
Land's End. Indeed he appears to be 
juſt that kind of man. Ver he ſeems 
not to have any of that ſort of ſire in 
his conſtitution, that off with 4 
bounce, and leaves nothing but vapour 

You are in doubt about aur girl's 
fortune, It is nat a deſpicable. one, 
He may, ne queſtion, have a woman 
with a much greater; and ſo ma the 
a man, What ſay you to Lady D. 
propylal, rejected for hia ſake ; at i 

ard too, as the ſaying is? But 
it once come to that quaſtion, and leaus 
it om ta anf itt... 

You bid me remark how Harriet 
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looks. She is as lovely as ever; but 
I think net quite ſo lively, and ſome- 


what paler ; but it is a clear and heal- 
thy, not a ſickly palenefs : and there 
is a languor in her fine eyes, that I 
never faw in them before. She never 
was a pert girl; but ſhe has more 
meekneſs and! humility in her counte- 
nance, than, methinks, I would ww: 
her to have; becauſe it gives to Miſs 
Grandiſon, who has fine ſpitits, ſome 
advantages, in converſation, over Har- 
riet, that, if ſhe had; methinks ſhe 
would not take. But they perfectly 
underſtand one another. 


But now for a word or two abotit 


Miſs  Jervois. I could not but take 
notice to our Miſs Byron, of the gree- 
dineſs with which ſhe eats and drinks 
the.praiſes given her guardian; of the 
glow that overſpreads her cheeks, and 
of a ſigh that now and then ſeems to 
eſcape even her own obſervation, when 
he is ſpoken of; [So like à niece of 
mine, who drew herſelf in, -ahd was 
afterwards . ] and by theſe 
ſymptoms I conc os, that this young 
creature is certainly giving way to love. 
She has a very great fortune, is a pretty 
girl, and an improving beauty. She 
is tall and womanly. I thought her 
fixteen or ſeventeen ; but, it ſeems, ſhe 


- Is hardly fourteen, There is as much 


difference in girls as in fruits, as to 
their maturing, as I may ſav. My 
mother, I remember, once ſaid of an 
early bloom in a niece of hers, that 
ſuch were born to woe. I hope it 
won't be ſo with this ; for ſhe certainly 
is a good young creature, but has not 
bad great opportunities of knowing 
either the world, or herſelf. Brought 
up in a confined manner in her father's 
houſe at Leghorn, till twelye or thir- 
teen, what opportunities could ſhe 
have? No mother's wings to be ſhel- 
tered under; her mother's wickedneſs 

iving occaſion the more to ſtraiten 
ker ucation, ou >, time of life ſo 

oung, and in fo reſtraining a cou 
-b A for girls and — — 
and ſince brought over, put to board 
with a retired country gentle woman.— 
What can ſhe know, poor thing? She 
has been but a little while with Miſs 
Grandiſon, and that but as a gueſt ; 
ſo that the world before her is all new 
to her: and indeed, there ſeems to be 


in her pretty wonder, and honeſt de- 
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tlarations of her whole heart, a firms 
plicity -that ſometimes borders upon 
childiſhneſs, though at other times 4 
kind of womanly prudence. I am not 
afraid of her on our Harriet's account ; 


and yet Harriet (lover - like, my tho 


vas alarmed at my hinting it to her: 
but I am. on her own. I wiſh, as T 
faid before, Sir Charles was more 
among them: he would ſoon diſcover 
whoſe love is fit to be difcountenanced, 
and whaſe to be encouraged ;- and, by 
that means, give eaſe to twenty hearts. 
Fot I cannot believe that fuch a man 
as this would be guilty (I will call it) 
of reſerve to ſuch 4 young lady as 
ours; were he but to have the ſhadow 
of a thovght that he has an intereſt in 
her heart. 

My aftairs are more untoward than 
I expeted : but on my return to Peter- 
borough I will call at Shirley Houſe 
and Selby Manor—and then (as I hope 
to ſee Sir Charles again, either in Lon- 
don, or at Celnebrook) I will talk to 
you of all theſe matters. Mean time 

lieve me to be your affetionate and 
faithful humble ſervant, 


THOMAS DEANE, 


LETTER VII. 


"MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 


MONDAY, MARCH 20. 

FTER we had taken- leave of 

one another for the night, I tap- 

ped at Emily's. chamber-door ;- which 

ing immediately opened by her maid, 

Ils it you, my dear Mik; 

ſaid the, running to me. How good 
this is!“ I" 

IJ am come, my dear, late as it is 
© to paſs an ble half hour witk 
© you, if it will not be unſeaſonable.” 

© That it can never be.” b 

© You- muſt then let your Anne go 
© to bed,” faid I; elſe, as her time is 
© not her own, I ſhall ſhorten my viſit. 
© I will affiſt you in apy little ſervices 
* myſelf. I have diſmiſſed Jenny.” 

God bleſs you, Madam, ſaid ſhe; 
© you conſider every body. Anne tells 
* me, that the ſervants throughout the 
© houſe adore you: and I am ſure their 
* principals do,- Anne, you may ge 
to your reſt,” * 

8 : = Jenny, 


Byron?“ 
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Jenny, who attends me here, has 
more than once hinted to me, that 


Miſs Jervois loves to fit up late, ei- 


ther reading, or being read to, b 
Anne; who, though ſhe: 
is not fond of the ta. 

« Servants,” ſaid I, are as ſenſible 
cas their maſters and miſtreſſes. They 
© ſpeak 


« well as 1 thould as 


they do me, 


© ſoon chuſe to take my meaſures of 


< the. neſs of principals by their 


* ſervants love of them, as by any 


other rule. Don't you ſee, by the 
ſilent veneration and aſſiduit ies of the 
© {cryvants of Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
© how much they adore their maſter ?* 
I uam very fond of being eſteemed 
© by ſervants,* ſaid ſhe, from that 
very obſervation of my guardian's 
< goodneſs, and his fervants worthi- 
© neſs, as well as from what my maid 
© tells me all of them ſay of you. But 
you and my guardian are ſo much 
© alike in every thing, chat you ſeem 
© to be born for one another 
And then ſhe ſighed involuntarily 
yet ſeemed not to endeavour to reſtrain 
vr recal her ſigh. f Poo 
Why ſighs my dear young friend? 
Why ſighs my Emily? 
That's good of you to call me 
vt. Emily. My guardian calls me 
His Emily. Lam always proud when 
© he calls me ſo.— I don't know wh 
„I figh; but I have latel t a tri 
af üghing, I think, Will it do me 
harm? Anne tells me it will; and 
* ſays, I mult break myſclf of it.. She 
* ſays, it is not pretty in a young lady 
* to-tligh + but w is the un- pretti- 
« neſs of it? r 4 07S 
_ © | Sighing is ſaid to be a ſign; of be- 
ing in love; and youn % ro; 
Ah Madam! yet von ſigh 
q way eB. * ct Se 1480 
I felt myſelf blu m. 
© T often catch myſelf 6ghing, my 
dear esd I. © It is a ict, as you 
call at, Which I would not have you 
* But I have ye or ſighing, Ma- 
dam, Which — . — — — 2 
mother A mother that I wanted to 
ve good, not ſo much to me, a8 to 


* herſelf; a mother ſo unhappy, that 
one muſt be glad to run away ſzom 


© her, My Poor, papa to good as he 


, and even to her, 


was to every 
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well, 
bao? > it: ſo dutiſully ſenſible of ber calamity: 


to their feelings. I queſtion 
not but they loye Miſs; Jeryois as 


yet had his heart brokem LO Ma- 
dam! (flinging her arms, about 
me, and hiding her face in my. boſam) 
have I not cauſe to ſign ? 

- I wept on her neck ; I gold not help 


and for ſuch a calamity, Who could 
forbear ? deen V rel ner 
een ſaid ſhe, 
raiſing her head. Pot woman! 
Vet ſhe has the work of it. Do you 
think that that is not enough to make 
one ſigh ?“ yy wc81; wal. 
_ © Amiable goodnels * (kifling-ber 
cheek) 1 ſhall love you to Well. 
: © Yow are too good do meg you muſt- 
©. not be ſo good to mez that, even 
„ that; will make me lagh. My guar 
© dian's neſs to me gives me pain; 
and I think verily, 1 ſigh more ſhce 
% lat I 8 Mrs. Lam, way Yoo. een 

more of his goodneſs, and how every 
body admires, and owns, obligation 
© to him, than I did before. To have 


99914 


_ © a ſtranger, as a Shay bog Lo pair 
to de 


very fine a gentleman, fo, good 
to one, and to have ſuch an unhappy 
mother ho gives him ſo much e 
© ble—how, gan ane help ſighing for 
4 both reaſons? ar £ Fug, 

* Dear girl!* ſaid I, my heart over- 
flowing with compaſlion for her, { you 
and I are bound equally, by the tie of 


© gratitude, to eſteem him. ; 
© Ah, Madam, you will one day be 
the happieſt of all women And fa 


« you dejerwe to be. wn 
What means my Emily? 
Don't I ſee, don't I hear, what is 
deſigned ta be brought about by Lord 
and Lady L. and Miſs Grandiſfan > 
and don't I hear from my Anne what 
every body expects and wiſhes for? 
And ves every body expect and 
« wiſh, my Emily" .. _: , 
- 1 ſtopped, She went on, And 
don't I ſee that my guardian himſelf 
6 loves vous“ | „n. : V 
Do you-think fo, Emily?” 
O bow he dwells upon your words, 
* when you ſpeak !! | | 
* You fancy ſo, my dear. 
* You have not obſerved his eyes ſo 
© much as I have done, when he is in 
* yourco y. I have watched e 
* eyes, too; but have not ſeen that you 
mind him quite ſo much as he 
vou. Indeed he loyes you dearly, '— 
And then ſhe fi hed again. f 40 5 
© But why Pat ſigh, ms Emily? 
Th Were 
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© Were I ſo happy as you think, in the 
© eſteem of this — man, would you 
© envy me, my dear? Lid bn | 

© Envy you!—1I, ſuch a ſimple girl 
„8 I, envy you! No, indeed. Why 


„ ould I 2 But tell me 


now, dear Madam, tell me; don't 
vyou loye my guardian??? 
Every body does. You, my Emi- 
© ly, love him.“ n re un!“ 
Ahd ſo I do: but you love him, 
Madam; with a hope that no one 
© elſe will have reaſon to entertain. 
© Deaf now, place a little confidence 
© in ye Emily: guardian ſhall 
never Know it from me, by the leaf? 
<"'hint-'" T'beg you will own it. You 
cant think. much you will ob- 
lige me. Vour confidence in me will 
give me importance with myſelf.” 
Will you, Emily, de 'as frank - 
© hearted-with me as you would have 


me be with you?” b 
© © Thideed I will.“ Rt amt 07. * 
'I do, my dear, greatly eſteem your 
8 — TN KS 

ce 


Eurem! Is that the word? Ts that 
© the ladies word for love? And is not 
the word love a pretty word for wo- 
men? I mean no harm by it, Iam 
« ſure.” "on ei 
And IJ am ſure you cannot mean 
harm: I will be fincere with my 
Emily. But you muſt not let any 
© one living kriow what I fay to you of 
« this- nature. I would prefer your 
6 Err my dear, to wing, in all 
J | 


is lo q a, T 4 #4 
nd fo, Madam, oäld I, if I 


© were you. I ſhould be glad to be 
© thought like you in every thing.” 
* Amiable innocence | But tell me, 


< Miſs Fervois, would you not have 
me eſteem your guardian? You know 
© he was my guardian too, and that at 
ai exigence when I moſt wanted one. 
© Indeed I would. Would you have 
© me wiſh ſuch a good young lady as 
* Miſs Byron to be ungrateful? No, 
« indeed.*—And again ſhe ſighed. 
Why ther ſighed my Emily? You 
* ſaid you would be frank-hearted.” 
80 I will, Madam. But I reall 
can't tell why I ſighed then. I wi 
my guardian to be the happieſt man 
in the werld—1 wiſh you, Madam, 
tor be the happieſt woman : and how 
"can either be ſo, but in one another? 
—But I am grieved, I believe, that 
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© there ſeems'to be ſomething in the 
© way of your mutual happineſs.—I 
don't know whether that is all, nei- 
ther I don't know what it is—if [ 
© did; I Would tell you — But I have 
* ſuch throbs ſometimes at my heart, 
© as: make me fetch my breath hard, — 
I don't know what it'is.—Surh a 
eight here, as makes me ſigh; and 
©'I have a, pleaſure, I think; becauſe 
© I have an eaſe in fighing.—What 
©. can 2 p |. 33444401 

Go on, my dear: ou are a pr 

© deſcriber.” bes r * 

Why now, if any body, as Anne 
did laſt time my guardian came hi- 
©, ther, were to run ſtairs in an 
5 — and to ſay, Miſs, Miſs, 
4, Miſs,” your guardian is come!“ 
„I ſhould be in ſuch a flutter! my 
© heart would ſeem to be too big for 
my boſom! 1 ſhould fit down as 
much out of breath as if I had ran 
© down a high hill.— And, for half an 
© hour, may be, ſo tremble, that I 
©. ſhould not be able to ſee the dear 
guardian that perhaps I had wanted 
© to' ſee. And to hear him with a 
© voice of gentleneſs; as if he pitied 
me for having ſo unhappy a mother, 
call me 5i5Emily.—Don't you think 
© he has a ſweet voice?—And your 
© yoice, too, Madam, is alſo /o fweet— 
© Every body ſays, that even in your 
common 1 your voice 'is me- 
E — nn Anne ſay - 

© O my agreeable little flatterer! 

I don't flatter, Madam. Don't 
© call me a flatterer. I am | 
* fincere girl: indeed I am. 

© I dare ſay you are: but you raiſe 
my vanity, my dear. It is not your 
« fault to tell me what people ſay of 
© me; but it is mine to be proud of 
their commendations.—Butyouwere 
< going to tell me what Anne ſays, on 
your being ſo much affected, when 
* ſhe tells you in a hurry, chat your 
© guardian is come. 

Why, Anne ſays, that all thoſe 
© are of love. Fooliſh creature 
© And yet ſo they may: but not of 
© ſuch love as ſhe means. a love 
© as ſhe as as owns ſhe Had in her 
© days of flutteration, as ſhe'whimſi- 
© cally calls them; which, as ſhe ex- 
© plains it, were when ſhe'was two or 
© three. older than I am. In the 
* firſt place, I am very” Fonngy you 
. f n "5 7h. * C 1 
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ra, Madam; a mere girl © and 
5 * ſuch a mie thing I never had a 
* mother, nor ſiſter neither; nor a 
Fi companion of my on ſex Mrs. 
1 * Lanes daughters, what were — 
3 © They looked upon me as a child, as 


© I was. In the next place, I do love 
my guurdian; thars:trugg: hut with 
6 © as much reverence, | as if he were 
A my father. I never had a: thought 
3 © that had not that deep, that pro- 
found reverence for him, as I re- 
© member 1 had for my father. | 
© But you had not, my dear, any of 
© thoſe flutters, thoſe throbs that you 
© ſpoke of, on any returns of your 
6 father, after little abſences?” 
Why no; I can't ſay Ihad- Nor, 
2 though I always rejoĩced when my 
guardian came to ſee me at Mrs. 
* Lane's, had I, as I remember, any 
« ſuch violent emotions as I have had 
© of late, I don't know how it is,— 
Can you tell me? | 
Do you not, Lucy, both love and 
pity this ſweet girl ? | 
My dear Emily !-— Theſe are ſymp- 
41 tons, I doubt 
Symptoms of what, Madam 
© Pray tell me ſincerely. I will not 
* hide a thought of my heart from you. 
If encouraged, my dear 
What then, Madam ?—* 
© It avordld be love, I doubt. That 


„ 


* uneaſy.” 
£ No; that cannot be, furely. Why, 


dare to ſtand in your preſence. Upon 
my word, I wiſh no one in the world, 
* but you, to be Lady Grandiſon. I 
have but one fear. 
And what's that?“ 
That my guardian won't love me 
* ſo well, when he marries, as he does 
now.“ | | 
Are you afraid that the woman he 
* marries will endeavour to narrow ſo 
large a heart as his??? 
———— «brig ry 
But, ive Uy!'— e 
looked down) « be d — my 
hand ſo kindly as now he does : he 
g n 
© ſure, and with pity on my mother's 
£ account; as he does no; be would 
not call me hi Emily he would not 
© beſpeak every one's regard for his 
« ward.*-/ an 7 — DN 
My dear, you are now almoſt a 
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© fort of love that would make you 


Madam, at that rate, I ſhould never 
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* woman. He will, if he remain a 
« ſingle man, ſoon draw: back ante: his 
« heart that kindneſs and love for you, 
© which, while you are u girl, herfuf: 
fers to dwelt upon tas lips. Von 
muſt expect this change of behaviour 
ſoon, from his prudence: You your- 
« felf5 my love, will ſet him the ex- 
ample: you will grow more reſerved 
in your outward behaviour, than hi- 
© therto there was reaſon ta be. 
, Madam! never telb me that! 
I ſhould break my heart, were I 
„and he did not trtat me with 
the tenderneſs that he has alwa 
treated me with. If, indeed, he _ 
me an encroacher; if he find me 
ward, and indiſereet, and itrouble- 
ſome ; then let him call me any bo- 
dy's Emily, rather than his: ' 
© You will have different nctions, 
my dear, before that time. 
Then, I think, I ſhan't deſire to 
live to ſee the time. Why, Madam, 
all the comfort I have to ſet againſt 
my unhappineſs from my-mother, is, 
that ſo ſo virtuous, and ſo 
prudent a man as Sir Charles Gran: 
diſon, calls me hi: Emily, and loves 
me as his child. Would you, Ma- 
dam, were you Lady Grandiſon, 
(now, tell me, would you) grudge 
me theſe inſtances of his favour and 
atfection?ꝰ | | 
Indeed, my dear, I would not: if 
I know my own heart, I would not.” 
And would you permit me to live 
with you? No it is out- Will you 
rmit me to live with my — * 
and you? This is a queſtion I want- 
ed to put to ; but was both a- 
ſhamed and afraid, till you thus kind- 
ly emboldened me.. 
© Indeed I would, if your guardian 
had no objection. | 
That don't ſatisfy me, Madam. 
Would you be my earneſt, my fin- 
cere advocate, and plead for me? 
* He would not deny you any thing. 
And would you, (come, Madam, I 
© will put you to it Would you) ſay, 
Look you here, Sir Charles Gran- 
« diſon; this girl, this Emily, is a 
6 good ſort of girl: the has à great 
« fortune; Snares may be laid for her; 
„ ſhe has no papa but you; ſhe has 
«© poor thing '“ [I 5 you wobl 
call me by names of pity to move 
© him] “ no mamma; or is more un- 
e happy than if ſhe had none, Where 
$ Tt 3 « can 
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can you diſpoſe of her ſo. ly, 
«© as. to let her be with us? 1 will be 
«© her reſs, her friend, her mam- 
4% ma.” [Ves, do, Madam, let me 
* chuſe a mamma ! Don't let the poor 
girl be without a mamma, if yon 
* can give her one. I am ſure I will 
* ſtudy to give pleaſure, and not 
pain.] “1% upon it, Sir Charles. 
| pon it, Si 

% It will make the poor girl's heart 
* eaſy. She is told of the arts and 
* tricks of men, where girls have 
«« great fortunes ; and ſhe is always in 
% dread about them, and about her 
«« unhappy mother. Who will form 
% plots againſt her, if the is with us? 
* —Dear, dear Madam! you are moved 
in my favour [Who, Lucy, could 
have forborne being affected by her 
tender prattleꝰ ] She threw her arms 
about me: © I ſee you are moved in my 
favour!(— And I will be your at- 
4 tendant; I will be your waiting- 
5 maid; I will help to adorn you, and 
* to make you more and more lovely 
in the eyes of my guardian.” 

I could not bear this—“ No more, 
* no more, my lovely girl, my inno- 
cent, my generous, my irreſiſtible 
girl Were it to come to that, [It 
became me to be unreſerved, for more 
reaſons than one, to this ſweet child.] 
© —not one requeſt ſhould my Emily 
make, that heart and mind I would 


'© not comply with : not one wiſh that 


© I would not endeavour to promote 
* and accompliſh for her.* 

I folded her to my heart, as ſhe 
hung about my neck. 

44 2 you would not, for the 
© wor 
me“ Henceforth let me call you my 
mamma. Mamma, as I have heard 
the word explained, is a more tender 
name even than mother. Theunhap- 
py Mrs. Jervois ſhall be Mrs. O'Ha. 
ra, if ſhe pleaſes ; and only mother: a 
child mul not renounce her mother, 
though the mother ſhould renounce, 
or worſe than renounce her child.” 
I muſt leave you, Emily.“ 

Say, then, „my Emily.” 

© I mult leave you, azy, and more 
* than Emily.,- You have cured 
me of tice — for this night! 

O then J am ſorry.” | 
No; don't be "tory. You have 
s giyen me pain, tis true; but I think 
* # is the tweeteſt pain that ever en- 
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F tered into a human heart. Such good- 


d, grieve my young mamma, ſaid 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, 


* neſs!\ſuch-innocence! ſuch geneto- 
5 fity !—-I thank God, my love, that 
there is in my knowledge ſo worthy 
© young heart as yours. 
Now, how this is! (and 
ain ſhe wrapped her arms about me) 
And will you go ?” roar 3 
© I muſt; I muſt, my dear —I can 
© ſtay no longer. But take this aſſur- 
© ance, that my Emily ſhall have a firſt 
« place in my heart for ever. I will 
* {tudyto.promote your happineſs ; and 
* your' wiſhes ſhall be the leaders of 


Then I am fare I ſhall live with 
my guardian and you for ever, as 1 
may ſay: and God grant,'—and down 
on her knees ſhe dropped, with her 
arms wrapped about mine that yon 
may be the happieſt of women, and 
that ſoon, for my fake, as well as 
« your own, in marriage with the beſt 
© of men, my guardian!* (exultingly, 
ſaid ſhe :) „and fay Amen—Do, God 


mine.“ 


u bleſs you, Madam, fay Amen to my 


* prayer,” & 

I ftruggled from her. O my ſweet 
girl! I cannot bear you!'—[ ha- 
ſtened out at the door to go to my 
chamber, | 

© You are not angry, Madam ?* fol- 
lowing me, and taking my hand, and 
kiſling it with eagerneſs. Say you 
are not diſplea ſed with me. I will 
© not leave you till you do. 

* Angry! my love! Who can be 
angry? How you have diſtreſſed 1 
© by mow ſweet goodneſs of heart! 

© Thank God, I have not offended 
* you. And now ſay, once more, n 
1 te good reſt to you, my 
Emily my love, and all thoſe ten- 
der names — and ſay, * God bleſs you, 
% my child,“ as if you were my mam - 
« ma! and I will leave you, and I 
© ſhall in fancy go to ſleep with angels. 

Angels only are fit company for 
* my Emily—God bleſs my Emily 
Good night! be your ſlumbers hap- 
« py. _ _ : 0 

I kiſſed her once, twice, thrice; with 
fervour; and away ſhe tript; but ſtopt 
at the door, eurtieying low, as 1 de- 
lighted, yet painfully delighted, looked 
after her. Rn 4! | 

Ruminating, in my retirement, on 
all the dear girl had faid, and on what 
might be my fate; . ſo many different 
thoughts came into my head, that 
I could not-cloſe my eyes: 1 _ 
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SIR CHARLES: CRANDI SON. 


fore aroſe before day; and while my 
thoughts were agitated with the at- 
fefting ſubject, had recourſe to my 
n. , 1H4WE. $*zz 
Do, my Luey—and do you, my 
grandmamma—my aunt my uncle, 
mere than give me leave, bid me, com- 
mand me, it it ſhall be prupoſed, to 
bring down with me my Emily: and 
yet ihe ſhall not come, it you don't 
all promile to love her as well you do 
your” for ever obliged 2 ; 
. Hax RIET BYRON. 
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LETTER vm. 
uss BYRON, To MISS SEL TJ. 


5 MONDAY, MARCH 20. 

HE active, the reſtleſs goodneſs, 
of this Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
abſolutely dazzles me, Lucy. = 
The good Dr. Bartlett has obliged 
us all with the ſight of two letters, 
which give an account of what he has 
done for Lord/W. his uncle. He has 
been more than a father to his uncle; 
does not that found ftrange ? But he is 
to be the obliger of every body. 

The doctor ſaid, that ſince Miſs 
Grandiſon ha4 claimed the benefit of 
her brother's permiſſion for him to uſe 
his own diſcretion in communicating 
to/us ſuch of the letters as he was fa- 
voured with by Sir Charles, he beliey- 

he could not more unexceptionably 
oblige Lord L. and the fifters, than 
by reading to them thoſe two letters, 
as they were a kind of family ſubject. 
After the doctor had done reading, 
he withdrew to his cloſet. I ſtole up 
after him, and obtained. his leave to 
tranſmit them to you. I 

Lucy, be chary of them, and return 
them when peruſed. 

There is no ſuch thing as pointing 
out particular -paſſages of generoſity, 
juſtice, prudence, difntereioneſs, be- 
neficence, that ſtrike one in thoſe let- 
ters, without tranſcribing every para- 
graph in them. And, ah, Lucy! there 
are other obſervations to be made; mor- 
tifying ones, I fear... r. 

. Daly let me ſay, that T think, if Sir 
Charles Grandiſon could and would 
tender himſelf to my acceptance, I ought 
io decline his hand. Do you think, if 
I were his, I ſhould not live in conti - 
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nual dread of a ſeparation from him 
even by chat inevitable ſtroꝶe, which, 
alone, could be the means of compleat- 


ing his exiſtence? nv! 
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SIR CHARLES GRANDISUN;' TO DR, 
D „ BARTLETT, 15 12.20 
; SAT. SIGA, MArcn 18, 
As ſoon as I had ſeen Mrs. Jervois 
to her chair, I went to attend 
Lord W. SHI ene 
le received me with great expreſ- 
ſions of eſteem and affectlounn .. 
He commanded his attendants to 
withdraw, and told me, taking my 
hand, that my character roſe upon hi 


from every mouth. He was in love 
with me, he ſaid. I was my mother's 
ſon. un 3. 


He commended me for my cxcono- 
my, and coinplimented into gexerofity 
the Jaftiee had done to ſome of my 
frien $6+* 

I frankly on, ſaid he, © that at 
your firſt arrival, and even till zow, 
(that I am determined to be the man 
ou, couſin, would wiſh me to be) 

I had thought it but prudent to h 
back : for I imagined, that your fa- 
ther had lived at ſuch arate, that you 
would have applied to me, to extri- 
cate you from difficulties: and par- 
ticularly, for money to marry your 
eldeſt ſiſter, At leaſt, I took notice, 
oung man, proceeded he, and I 
card others obſerve, that you had 
not eyes to ſce any of your father's 
faults, either when he was living, or 
departed; and this gave me reaſon 
to apprehend, that you had your fa- 
ther's extravagant turn: and I was 
reſolved, if I were applied to, t9 
wrap myſelf cloſe about in a general 
denial.” Elſe, all I had been gather- 
ing together for ſo many years paſt, 

might ſdon have beer diſſipated ; an 
I ſhould only have taken a thorn out 
of the foot of another, und put it 
into my on. a1 : 
And then he threw out ſome. diſ- 
agreeable reflections on my - father's 
Fit. | . oy, 
To theſe. I anſwered, that man 
had a right to judge for himſelf, in thoſe 
articles. for which he himſelf. is only 
accountable. My father, and your 
5 lor ip, 
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* lordſhip,* continued I, had very 
eh wiys'df thinking. - Dian, 
* nificence was his taſte : . prudence, 
* (fo your lordſhip muſt account it) 
is yours, There are le in the 
* world, who would give different 
names to both taſtes : but would not 
* your lordſhip think it very preſump- 
tuous in any man to arraign you at 
© the bar of his judgment, as miſtaken 
© in the meaſures of your prudence ?* 

Look you, nephew, I don't well 
* know what to make of your ſpeech; 
but I judge, that you mean not to 
© affront me. Mþ t1r9-4 
. © I do not, my lord. While you 
« were apprehenſive, that you might 
* be a ſufferer by me, you acted with 
* your uſual prudence to diſcourage an 
application. My father had, in your 
* lordſhip's judgment, but one fault; 
* and hewas the principal ſufferer by 
it himſelf: had he looked into his 
affairs, he would have avoided the 
© neceſſity of dbing ſeveral things that 
* were diſagrerable to him, and muſt 
© ever be, to a man of 2 His 
0 timber, that reguired, as I ma 
Mer the axe, would bars farnithed 
© him with all he wanted : and he paid 
«* intereſt for a leſs ſum of money than 
actually was in the hands of his ſtew- 
© ards, unaccounted for.” 

« But what a glory to you, couſin 

* No compliment to me, my lord, 


© I pray you, to the diſcredit of my 


* father's memory. He had a right to 
© do what he did. Your lordſhip does 
* whatyou think fit, I too, now I 
aum my own maſter, do as I pleaſe. 
My taſte is different from both. I 
© purſue mine, as he did his. If I 
* ſhould happen to be more right than 
my father in ſome things, be might 
© have the advantage of me in others; 
© and in thoſe I happen to do, that are 
« generally thought laudable, what 
merit have I? Since all this time (di- 
© reed by a natural bias) I am pur- 
« ſuing my own predominant paſſion; 
and that, perhaps, with as much ar- 
« dour, and as little power to reſiſt it, 
as my father had to reſtrain his. 
Bravo! bravo faid my lord 
Let me aſk you, nephew May all 
© young men, if they will, improve 
© by travelling, as you have done? 
© —If they. may, by ny troth, nine 
« parts in ten of thoſe who go abroad, 


& ! 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, 


ought to be hanged up at their ſa- 
*- thers doors on their return 
Very ſevere, my lord. But think · 
ing minds will be thoughtful, whether 
abroad, or at home: unthinking ones 
* call for our pit 1 


Well, Sir, I do affure you, that 


Lam proud of my nephew, what- 
ever you are of your uncle: and 
there are two or three things that I 
* want to talk to you about; and one 
* or two that I would confult you 
upon.“ 
e rang, and aſked what time din- 
ner would be ready ? ; 
In half an hour,” was the anſwer. 
Mrs. Giffard came in. Her face 
glowed with paſſion. My lord ſeemed 


affected at her entrance. It was eaſy to 


ſee that they were upon ill terms with 


each other; and that my lord was more 


afraid of her, than ſhe was of him. 
She endeavoured to aſſume a com- 
, to me; hut it was ſo viſibly 
pled for, that it ſat very auk- 
— y on her countenance; and her 
lips trembled when ſhe broke filence; 
to aſk officioully, as ſhe did, after the 
health of my ſiſter Charlotte. | 


© I would be alone with oy ne- 


© phew,” ſaid my lord, in a 
tone. | 93980 

© You af be alone, my lord, im- 

rtinently replied ſhe, with an air that 
ooked as if they had quarrelled more 
than once before, that ſhe had 
made it up upon her own terms. She 


onate 


pulled the door after her with a rude - 


neſs that he only could take, and de- 
ſerve, who was conſcious of having 
degraded himſelf. * 
Fooliſh woman! Why came ſne in 
when I was there, except to ſhow her 
ſuppoſed conſequence, at the expence 
of his honour? She knew my opinion 
of her. She would, by a third hand, 
once, have made overtures to me of 
her intereſt with my lord: but I ſhould 
have thought meanly of myſelf, had L 
not with Aldein rejected the tender of 
her ſervices. | nt 
A damned woman !' ſaid my lord, 
but looked, firſt, as if he would be 
ſure ſhe was out of hearing. b 
© This woman, nephew, and her 
© behaviour, is one of the ſubjects I 
© wanted to conſult you upon.” +. 
* Defer this ſubje&t, my lord, till 
© you have recovered your 1 — 
| Lou 
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© You did riot deſign to begin withiit. 
Vo are diſcompoſed. gn 

And fo Lam. And he piiffed and 
panted, as if out of breath, © 

I aſked him ſome indifferent queſ- 
tions: to have followed him upon the 
ſabje& at that time; | whatever 8 


tions he had taken ; they would 


bably have gone off, when the 
to which *. ould have owed their their 
ur, had \ bided; N 
he had anſwered them, his 
aku and his wrath went dbwn to- 
gether. - 

He thaw run out into ap! ra praiſes 
aguin, and particularly for my beha- 
viour to Mrs. Oldham, who, he faid, 
lived now very happily, and very ex- 
emptarily'; and never opened her lips, 
when ſhe was led to mention me, but 


with bleſſings heaped upon me. 
That woman, m Lord, faid I, 
* was once A recovery, where 


© a perſon is not totally aban ndoned, is 
more to be hoped for, than the re- 
Y formation of one who never was 
« well-principled. All that is wiſhed 
for in the latter, is, that ſhe may be 

made unhurtful. Her Higheſt 
Vas never more than harmleſſneſs. 
She that was once good, cannot be 
128 when the is im a fate of true 
itence, till ſhe is reſtored to that 
which ſhe was induced to de- 

« pant 5 

Vou underſtand theſe matters, cou- 


fin: 1 don't. But if you will fa- 
« your me with more four com- 
« pany, T'ſhall, I believe, f the bet- 


ter for your notions. But I muſt 
© talk about this woman, nephew. I 
am calm'now.' I muſt of this 
© woman now.—T am reſolved to part 
« with her: I can bear her no longer. 
© Did you not mind how ſhe pulled the 
0 222 after her, though J were 
nr.“ 

I did, my lord. But it was lain 
© that ſomething diſa ble had paſ- 
« ſed before; or ſhe cold Hor fo to- 
: wed 85 5 — — herſelf: But, 

my lo Ar ne this ſub- 

jek, f — 2 2 Jour- 
6 „elk — it Ther dinner, Till at- 
* tend to it, with all mytheart!* T? 

c yu, then, be it pews But now 

6 2 + me, have you, 


—__ of mir 09 o_ 


ad oy oe on dy uy ine 
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Well ſaid And are youut liber“ 
„iv kinſman, png rag a "over 
that nature? 

And then, without waiting for 
anforee; be propoſed Lady Frances 
and” faid, he had been ſpoken by; on 
222 ſubjeR. 

Lady Frances, e I; * T 
very deſerving young lady. a- 
45 . — on en Tad —.— 
© mily, But it has loud been broken 
© off it cannot be reſumed. 7 

Well, what think you of Lady Anne 
8. I am told that Be is likely to be 
© the lady. She has a noble fortune; 
© Your” ters, I hear, are to 
Lady Anne.“ 

8 My ſiſters wiſh me happily. rar 
© ried; I have ſuch an opinion” of 
© both thoſe ladies, that it would give 
me ſome little pain, to imagine each 
« would not, in her turn, refuſe me; 
© were I offered to her, as I cannot, 
« mylelf, make the offer. 1 rannot 
bear, my ford, to think of return- 
ing light for reſpe&, to my oui ſex : 
© but as to pager} how can we expect 
that deli n from them, 
© which are the bulwarks of their vir- 
tue, if we do not treat them with 
© dignity!” © 

Charming notions: if you had 
not them abroad, you had them from 
your mother: ſhe was all that” was 
© excellent in woman. 

© Indeed ſhe was. Excellent wo- 
man! She is always before my eycs.* 

And excellent kinſman too! Now 
© I know your reverence for vour mo- 
ther, I will allow of all you ſay of 

ur father, becauſe I fee it is all 

« hom om principle. I have known ſome 
men who have ſpoken with reverence 
«© of their mothers, to give them- 
6 ſelves"dignity; that is to ſay, for 
© bringing creatures ſo important as 
© themſelves into the world; and who 
© have exacted refpe& to good old wo- 
men, who were merely good old wo- 
© men, tis we call them, in order to 
© take the incenſe offered the parent, 
© into their own noſtrils. This was 
duty in parade. | 

The obſervation, my good Dr. Bart- 
terry I thought above my Lord W. I 
think 1 have heard one like it, made 
by y-my" father, who ſaw very far into 
men; but was ſometimes led, by his 
wit, into ſayin ying a ſevere thing and 
yet, whenever 1 hear a man Adr 
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highly for the performance of common 


duties z as for being 2a good huſband, 
a good fon, or a kind father; though 
each is comparatively praiſe-worthy, I 
cemclude, that there is nothing extra- 
vrcdinury to be ſaid of him. To call a 
man 3 good FRIEND, is indeed com- 
prifing all the duties in one word: 
for friendſhip is the balm, as well as 
ſcaſoning, of life; and a man cannot 
be defective in any of the ſocial duties, 
who is capable of it; when the term is 
rightly underſtoodu. "2 

Well, couſin, ſinoe you cannot 
„ think of either of thoſe ladies, how 
t {ſhould you like the rich am beauti- 
ful Counteſs of R.? Vu know 
« what an excellent character ſhe: bears. 
I do. But, my lord, I ſhould not 
cChuſe to marry a widow: and yet, 
Cenerally, I do not diſreſpect vi- 
dows, nor imagine thoſe men to 
- blame who marry them. But as my 
circumſtances are not-unbappy, and 
a5 riches will never be my principal 
inducement in the choice of à wife, 
] may be ſ allowed to indulge my pe- 
culiavities ; eſpecially as 1 all hope 
(and. I ſhould not deſerve a gopd wait o 
if I did not) that, when once mar- 
ried, I ſhall be married for my whole 
© life.. | 2, i W.. 

« The counteſs once declared, ; ſaid 
my lord, © before half a ſcore in com- 
pany, two of them her particular ad- 
« mirers, that ſhe would never marry 
6 png man in the world, except he wero 

ju 
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fuch another, in mind and man- 
ners, as Sir Charles Grandiſon,* 7 
Ladies, my lord, whom abſence 
ſpeak favourably of à man who 
torms not preteniions upon them, 
nor is likely to be troubleſome to 
them, would ſoon convince that man 
of his miſtake, were his preſump- 
tion to riſe upon their declared good 
opinion of him.” 
I wonder, proceeded my lord, 
that every young man is not good. 
I have heard you, couſin, praiſed in 
all the circles where you have been 
mentioned. It was certainly an ad- 
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ſtranger, as I may ſay. Many youth- 
ful follies may perhaps be over- 
paſſed, that we ſhall never know an 

thing of: but, be that as it will, 

can tell you, Sir, that I have heard 
* ſuch praiſes of you, as have mace 
my eyes gliſten, becauſe of my rc» 


* 
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vantage to you to come back to us a 


SIR CHARLIAS GRANDISON. 


lation to you. I was told with- 
in this month paſt, that no fewer 
© than five ladies, out of one circle, 
declared, that they would ſtand out 
by conſent, and let you pick and chuſe 
© z wife from among them | 
What your- lordſhip has heard 
© this nature, let me ſay, without af- 
py N to diſclaim a comphment ap- 
parently too high for my merits, is 
much more to the honour of the 
© ſtx, than ſof the other, I ſhould 
* glad, chat poliey, if not principle, 
: — le might take root, and grow- 
© from would men us men 
80 ſhould I, nephew; but 1,“ 
[Poor man] he hung down bis head] 
© have not been a better man than I 
* ought to be. Do you not deſpiſe me 
in your heart, couſin ?»You muſt 
© have heard That curſed woman 
© But. begin to repent ) And the tru- 
ly good, I, believe, cannot be either 
cenſorious or uncharitable. Tell 
me, however, do you nat; deſpiſe 
mean cr, duo 1% nie 
Deſpiſe my mother's brother! No, 
my lord. Vet were a ſayereign to 
warrant my freedom, and there were 
a likelihood that he would be the 
better for it; I would, with decency; 
tell him my whole mind. J. am for- 
© ry to 'fay it; but your Jordſhip, if 
you have.not. had virtue to, make you 
Vvorthy of being imitated, have too 
many examples' among the great, a0 
« well as among the middling, to cauſe 
© you tobe cenſured for Jngularity. 
GC But your lordſhip adds,” to a con- 
feſſion that is not an ungenerous 
one, that you begin to repent. | 
Indeed 1 do. And your charac- 
« ter, couſin; has made me half aſham- 
ed of myſelf.” 5.1 ; 
I am not accuſtomed, my lord, ts 
* harangue,on theſe ſubjects to men 
© who know their duty: but let me ſay, 
that your lordſhip's good re ſolutijons, 
© to'be efficacious, muſt be built upon 
© a better foundation than occaſional 
« diſguſt or diſobligation,” But here, 
again, we are verging ta à ſubject 
* that we art both to defer till 
© after dinner. Hit 0: bavl 42) » 
I am charmed with your treatment 
© of me, couſin,” I ſhall; for my own 
«© ſake, adore ſiſter s ſon. Had 1 
© conſulted my chaglain, who is à good 
man too, he wi ve too roughly 
« treated n, bas * 
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; 22 he, „ d rlnied "the 
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! © Divines, ny lord} aft de weit 


* —— 

wen introduced the uffüir be · 
4 Sir e Pollexfen and we, 
of which nd, He was mote j 
eicularty fire,” wan 1 could have 
— and ar he had launched 
N 


very natural, mentioned the la- 
, ws he called hier. — — 
© couſin,” fad he, « that" 
s moſt beautiful Woman i Ev — 
. © I think her ſo, my A 
I: and ſhe hat one excellence, 

* never before met with in a beauty 

© the is not proud of it.” 


I then gave my opinion of - 
Byron in ſuch terms, as made my lord 
challenge me, as my ſiſters did, 


on the warmth of my deſcription and 


iſes of her. 
c a Sar 5 ink, 2 pur 
merits o 


£ F cannot do 

1 ſuth a lady xs Miſs Byron, but with 

* an intereſted ve? I do affure you 

« that what I have ſaid, is ſhort of 

—— of her. But 1. 

6 a lady without meaning 

© pliment to myſelf. I look . 
— as one of the 

© nate accidents of my life; that I 

„ have been-able to ferye her, and fave 

© her from a forced marriage with a 


* man whom” ſhe diſtked, and who 


2 th Soren There is 
hardty an ves me more pain 
my Arc er u worty woman —— 
© very unequal her own 
ng Eons 
s ſenſib 
2 

» 


u 


© 
of the 
a e 


1 think- the wan who is 


HER 
7” 
1 ht 


« I am, 
* not; muſt have fallen into bad com- 


« pany; ; and deſerves not to have been 
ured” with better. Vet, to un- 
s womanly faults, to want of morals, 
5 and eyen to waht of delicicy, no 

armani more ited,” 

A deve know bow it is z but I we 
© have ntoty/at this rate; fallett into the 
s beſt: cortipyny :- * 
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© we do) for which 
„ principal 1 22 ſex; the g 


X ſs eſtimable, if they would not be 
< teformed, Would titihk out of sur 
company, into coh more ſuit- 
© able to their taſte; and we ſhould 


© never want © Ty nr of © 

© knowledge Nig, 3nd even our ac 
© ration, to aſſociate with, There 

* a kind of etifm in ddneſs, 


* Bad peo indeed find out bad 
122 e 1 with, iti ih oder 

© to one atio ther in tduntenbiice ; 

© but are bound together by 

© ro ſand; — 5 truſt, 

* . love, „twiſt a co 
1 A of 0 'beneficenit « of - 

ces, men to 


© then, and cannot 228% be broken.“ 

41 hate fever had theſe notions, 

© couſin; and yet they are 

y 1 took pe6} le as 1 found them; av 

to own the truth, meanin 555 os 

© myſelf, rather than 1 

© T Beyer took ins to EIT: 

« worthy attachments. The peop 

* Thad „r had the 8 Pep 
I-55 „40 1 had upon tbem; an 

11 1 wy in 4 ate of Boh 

Saen, & wan 2 cal, © 
* well as TI cou 
not para, © that every man 1884 
© to do with Souls impoſe upon 
« if 1 placed — in him. 
< avto this Mifs ew, T hall 
© never reſt till I © hea Pref, what 
© is her fortune ? They tell = it is 
not above 15,000], hat is th at, to 
< the offers you have had made you?” 

Juſt then we were told, the dinner 
was on the table. 

I am wiſhing for an inclination to 
reſt, but it ier me. The laft letter 
from Beaucham dated from af 
as well as thoſt the biſio 10 
me. Why have Tſuch a fling firs 
Were the unhappy y ſituation o 
— owin y own! efiterprizing 

ſpirit, I ſhould deſerve the pain it 
5 ode But 1 ſhould be too 

d I not theſe wwithout-door da - 

„42 1 8 them, to 2 — 
od chat they ariſe not 
Tien 208, thou her make them- 
* to my heart i 
paper is written out. IfTa 
ward ud a drove moment, 1 hal 
welcome” it's approach :. if not, 1 


rife, and continue my ſudſect. 
Pu LETTER 
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338 SIR CHARLES, 


. 
$1R CHARLES GRANDISON, TO. DR. 
BARTLETT, 


| SUNDAY, MAR» 19. 
T Have had two happy hours of for- 
| »tfulneſs; I could not, though I 
wiel for it, prevail for more: and 1 
will continue my ſubject. * 
After dinner, every attendant bein 
diſmiſſed, my. lord, making me fi 
ſee. that nobody was liſtening in the 
| s, began as follows 
Pa gan 8 

I am determined, nephew, to part 
© with this Giffard. She is the plague 
of my life. I would have done it 
© half a year ago, on an occaſion that 
6 J will not mention to you, becauſe 
£ you would deſpiſe me, if I did, for 
© my weakneſs: and now ſhe wants to 
© bring in upon me a ſiſter of hers, 
© and her huſband, and to part with 
two other worthy folks, that I know 
love me; but of whom, for that rea- 
ſon, ſhe is jealous; and then they 
would divide me among them: for 
this man and his wife have fix chil- 
dren; all of whom, of late, make 
an appearance that cannot be ho- 
neſtly ſupported.” _. 
© And have you any difficulty, my 
lord, in parting with her, but what 


a a a 


lution ?? 


The meſt inſolent devil that ever | 


was about a man at one time, and 
the moſt whining at another. Don't 
_ deſpiſe me, nephew. You know I 
have taken heg.as—Y ou know what 
I. moons?" W 

« I underſtand you, my lord.” 

© But ſay, you don't deſpiſe me, 
Sir Charles Grandiſon. As I hope 
© tolive, I am half afraid of you.” 
« My pity, my lord, where I ſee 


compunction, is ſtronger than my 


© cenſure. 


© That is well ſaid. Now I agreed 
with this woman in a weak moment, 
and ſhe has held me to it, to give 
her an annuity of x5ol. for life; 
which was to be made up 250l. if I 
parted with her without — conſent; 
and here we have been, for ſeveral 
months, plaguing one another, whe- 


© ther I ſhall turn Her out of the houſe, . 
or the will leave me: for ſhe has told 
me, that ſhe'will not ſtay, unleſs I 1 


4 


G0 n M aq 


ariſes from your own want of reſo-— 


GRAN DISON. 


© take in her ſiſter and brother; yet 
© will not go, becauſe the will theft 
© have no morq than the 1 Fol. a year: 
and that is too much for her deſerts 
for theſe two nes? d , 
© Your lordſhip ſees the inconveni- 
ences of this way of life; and I 
need not mention to you, how much 
happier that ſtate is, which binds a 
man and woman together by intereſt, 
as well as by affection, if diſcretion 
be not forgotten ip their choice. But 
let me expreſs my ſurprize, that your 
lordſhip, who has ſo ample an eſtate, 
and no child, ſhould ſeem to value 
your peace of mind at ſo low a rate 
as lool. a * 
I will not let her go away with 
ſuch a triumph. She has not de- 
« ſerved from me" 
Pray, my lord, was ſhe of repu- 


a" 


© tation when you took her? 


© She was a widow.” 

© But was her character tolerable in 
© the eye of the world? She might be 
© a greater object of pity for being a 
6 waa. 1 x 
My gouty diſorders made me want 
© a woman about me. I hated men- 
«© fellows,” 

Well, my lord, this regards your 
© motive, But have you any previous 
* or later incontinence to charge her 
« with?” 

© I can't ſay I have. Her curſed 
temper would frighten, rather than 
invite lovers. I beard it was ne 
good one; but it broke not out te 
me till within theſe two years.” 

© Your lordſhip, ſurely, muſtnot diſ- 
pute the matter with her. If you are 
© determined to part with her, give 
© her the 2 fol. a year, and let her 

go." | *, 
* To reward a curſed woman for 
© miſbehaviour!—TI cannot do it.” 

* Give me leave to ſay, that your 
© lordſhip has deſerved ſome puniſh- 
* ment: give her the annuity, not as 
a reward to her, but as a puniſh- 
ment to yourſelf.” | 

© You hurt my ſore „nephew.“ 
- © Conſider, my lord, that 250l. a 


% 6 — 


© year for life, or even for ever, is a 


© poor price, for the reputation of a 
« woman with -v a man of your 
quality and fortune condeſcended to 


enter into treaty. E uarterl 
; FNR ike e 


e ves to have compunction ſeize 
e ME e, 
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© her, when ſhe thinks that the is re- 


© ceiving, for ſubſiſtence, the wages 
© of her ſhame. Be that her puniſh- 
© ment. 


© few friends : part with her, without 
© giving her cauſe of complaint, that 
may engage pity for her, if not 


friends, / at your expence. A woman 


©. who has loſt her reputation, will not 
© be regardful of yours. Suppoſe ſhe 
* ſue you for non-performance of co- 
© yvenants ; would your lordſhip ap- 
pear to ſuch a ſecution? You 
© cannot be- capable of pleading your 
* privilege on a proſecution that would 
© otherwiſe go againſt you. You can- 
© not be in earneſt to part with this 


o 


© woman; ſhe cannot have offended” 
you beyond forgiveneſs, if you ſcruple 


tool. a year to get rid of her.” 

He fervently ſwore, that he was in 
earneſt; and added, I am reſolved, 
© nephew, to marry, and live honeft.* 

He looked at me, as if he expected 
I ſhould be ſurpried. 

I delieve I could not change coun- 
tenance on ſuch a hint as this. You 
© have come to a good reſolution, my 
lord; and if you m a prudent 


* woman, your lordſhip will find the 


difference in your own reflections, as 
© well as in your reputation and in- 
< tereſt, And ſhall the difference of 
© 1001. a year Don't let me ſay, that 
© I am aſhamed for my Lord W.” 

© I knew that you would deſpiſe me, 
© Sir Charles. | | 

© I know that I ſhould deſpiſe my- 
© ſelf, were I not to deal freely with 


© your lordſhip in this reſpect. Indeed, 


my lord, you have not had ſo good 
© a reaſon (forgive me!) to think 
hardly of my father's ſpirit, as you 
© had to correct your own,” 
© I cannot bear this, nephew.“ He 

looked diſpleaſed. 

Lou muſt not be angry, my lord. 
© I will not bear anger from any man 
breathing, and keep him company, 
* who, conſulting me, ſhall be diſ- 
«* pleaſed with me for ſpeaking my 
mind with freedom and ſincerity. 
What a man am I talking to? 
Well, rid me of this torment, [You 
© have ſpirit, nephew; and nobody can 
* reproach you with acting contrary to 
your own principles] and I will for 


© ever love you: - But talk to her: r 


* hardly dare, She whimpersaud fobs, 


You intimate, that ſhe has not 


© ſo behaved herſelf, that ſhe has but 


© who can not only ref 
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© and threatens by turns, and I cannot 


© bear it, —Once ſhe was going to tie 
© herſelf up.-Wonld to God I had 

revented her,—And then (O 
6 my + 


y!) we went on again.“ 

My good Dr. Bartlett, I was aſham- 
ed of my uncle. But you ſee what an 
artful, as well as inſolent woman, this 
is. What folly is there in wickedneſs! 
Folly encounters with folly, or how: 
could it ſueceed fo often as it does? 
Yet my mother's brother to wiſh he had 
ſuffered à creature, with whom he had 
been familiar, to deſtroy herſelf !—T 
could hardly bear him. Only that IL 
thought it would be ſerving both 
wretches, and giving both a chance 
for repentance z or I ſhould not have 
kept my ſeat.— But we ſee in my mo- 
ther, and in her brother, how habitual 
wickedneſs debaſes, and how habitual 
| rs exalts, the human mind. In 

eir youth they-were ſuppoſed nearer 
an equality in their underſtandings and 
attainments, than in their maturity, 
when occaſion called out into action 
their reſpective talents. But perhaps 
the brother was not the better man for 
the uninterrupted proſperity that at- 
tended him, and for having never met 
with check or controul ; whereas the 
moſt happily married woman in the 
world muſt have a will to which the 
muſt ſometimes reſign her own. What 
a glory to a good Woman muſt it be, 
her will, but 
make ſo happy an uſe of her reſigna- 
tion, as my mother did 

My lord repeated his requeſt, that L 
would talk with the woman; and that 
directly. 

* I voy arr and ſent for her, accors. 
ingly. 

2 © — to 71 out of — with 
paſſion; and, as I thought, with 
apprehenſion for what her — 
viour might be before me. : 

© I ſee, Mrs, Giffard,” ſaid I, * that 
you are in great emotion. I am de- 
« ſired to talk with you a taſk I am 
not very fond of: but you will find 
nothing but civility, ſuch as is due 
© to your for your ſex's ſake, from me. 
© Calm, ore, your mind: I will 


c ſee you again in a few moments. 

I took a turn, and ſoon came back. 
Her face looked not quite ſo bloated; 
and ſhe burſt into tears. She to 
make a merit of het ſervices; her care; 
lier honeſty ;-and then inveighed ogain 

my 


— 2 — 


% She paid ſome compliments to 
We; and. talked © being aſhamed to 


e yy 5 Kae ay Nase 


to ſay of her als of her 

name, and. the 1 5 
i! eſpe to neh is b. 
titude 


— 12. 

ons never diſpleaſed, 3 

ith the teſtimony which the moſt pro- 
ton women bear to the honour of- 
virtue, when they come to ſet a value 

upon their departure from 1 . 

c hart», have it not to ſay, Mrs. Git- 
© fard, that my lord betrayed, ſeduced, 
© 6 decei ved you, I fay not this ſo 

much for reproach, as for juſtice 
Zinne 
* ceive yourſelf, and to load him pa 

© greater faults than he has been guilty 

* of, You were your own. mi 

© you had no father, mother, huſband, 

© to queſtion — or to be offended 
*. with you. You knew your duty. 
© You were treated with as a ſole and. 

22 perſon. One hundred 

. pounds a year, Mrs. Gif. 


called it, the 


a ſmall price for the * ſee 


*; virtue of a ng woman, which is 
© indeed above all. price, is, — 
C * leſs, greatly above the price of com- 
exvice. I never ſeek to palliate 
« Its of a flagrapt nature; though 


it wy not 2 to affront, a 
c woman eſpecially, 
© noſes herfelf in py 
1 Madam, the frail tenure by 


ich you were, likely to hold : 

a 1 — — A — 
ed ly, The woman, who ne- 
© ver ho — be a wi can have no 

ge the &iz — 

nee — give. herſel 8 

„wen te recover ber ſon This 


— 


Las willing to: make. lech diſſi- 
culty of the 1909, a year, though L 
* my lard ought not.— And as. 

to rulbehaciour, Dr, Barter Thardly 


© of 
2 my n is 2 0. 


349 ein CHARLES GRANDISON: 
my lord for the pate g of his ſpi- 


know how to puniſh «woman for that, 
to her Does ſhe not firſt miſ- 
behave to , and to laws of 

God and man? And ought a man, 
S to violate her firſt du- 
ties, to ex her a regard to a 


mere diſcretionary obligation? Louth 
$- all 1 47 a e. 
felves, { by hey 4 


es, 2 


= in prnipes of the very laws. 
ey > = Sir. H makes 
i. He . 
© this plea to cover his on baſeneſs 
© of heart. [ never milbehaved, as he 
Nr 9 
£ Madam, this 
* a debate that can anforer ng end. F 
c 2 . you wp as willing 9 leave- 
© my lord, as he is to part with you. 
© It muſt be a 1 —. 
Y Aer I can well imagine, to live 2 


ilt, (I muſt not > 
c «ths cal) Lee Ae 
moſity, 110 the perſo 
«© partaker in By = 58 


He has requeſted me to talk wi 
* you, Madam. As I told you, 
+ der fond. of the hk We hav 71 


© mutual miſund 
4 * Never otherwiſe might _— had. = 
t me make an obſervation. to you; 
That where hatred or diſlike have 
x once taken, place of liking, the firſt 


if you * ſepaxation, 1 n is 
i | © abnaxa the bel 


Affection or eſteem 
0 between man and woman, once for-- 
505 + „ hardly ever is — cam 

ell me truth—Don't. you as — 
An lard, as he.does your" 

4 


BEM 
Will not — hee. } from) 
<, the mouth of deglered projudice, He 
* has his faults, One Sreat ul 1 


#1R CHARLES GRANDISON: 


14 in which you have been joint 

ers.—But if you might, would 

— 7 ta liye t r to be tor - 
ments to each other? 

« I gan. torment him more than he 


% nee. 

* Diabolical temper! — Woman !* 
(and I ſtood up, and looked ſternly) 
5 Can you forget to whom you ſay 
© thig—and of whom ?—Is not Lord 
„ W. my uncle?” 

This Cas I intended it ſhould) ſtart- 

EPS 
t a fine ; 

peer of the realm made of it | 


© to have this ſaid of him; and per- 


1 you been in his preſence, 
by a woman whoſe courage 


p is founded in his weakneſs !——-Let 


* me tell you, Madam | 
She held up her el hands— 
For God's ſake, forgive me, Sil 
and ſtand my friend. 


uld 0 „ grateful of men. 


17 


2 r 


to corrupt you, — ut thus far, and 

as a puniſhment * lord for — 
wilfal weakneſs will. be you 

fri hae 6 hy i Sr — 

mall have a gol. a year; and as you, 

were. not bro up to the ex 

tion of one of the fortune, be-. 


the hundred a year that was in 


— mp Lap h 
as an enc t to to 
that chaſtity, w you, 
with your „ gave up; and 
with the te rely log a life ſvitable to 
that diſpoſition; and then, as my. 
fellow creature, L will wiſh. you 
She' begged leave. to withdraw: the 
auld/not, the: ſaid, ſtand in my. pre- 


[LE 
125 
12 
W 


my 
. 
with hig woman ? He —— nds 
155 . and 4 _—_— if * 


| wanage it that. he M 
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and that without ſeeing him. I can- 
not bear to ſee her,” ſaid he. 

Bravoes of the law, cowards and 
cullics to their pazamours, are theſe 
. — I have ever 2 

the courage (to magnan 
wall. r gers) * 
the laws o lociety. pitied 
— 1 believing that it would not be 
difficult to manage this Ne whe 
had made her weak lord afraid o f hers 
I Gaid, © You have à mind, my lord, 


 * that the ſhall quit the houſs. this | 


„ Pight, 290 before T leave m7 If you, 
© have, I think I can undertake that 
« Ge al. 


2 ue — 4 

2 2 my ſtomach. She res 
proaches me, as if ſhe had been an 
„ *nyocent woman, and 1 the moſt un 


ſhall be. happy. 
her behind me in 


ry 
ever the, or of 
eee ined tg 255 br 
# titled to ſeem 
= — you — 
yo yen you 
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Juſt chen the woman ſent in to beg 
the favour of an audience, as ſhe called 
it, of me- 

She addreſſed me in terms above 
her education. There is ſomething, 
faid ſhe; in your countenance, Sir, 
fo terrible, and yet ſo ſweet, that one 
© muſt fear your anger, and yet hope 
© for your forgiveneſs, when one has 


© offended; I was too free in ſpeak- 


© ing of my lord to his nephew. And 
then ſhe made a compliment to my 
character, and told me, ſhe would be 
determined by my pleaſure, be it what 
N would. | | 

How ſeldom are violent ſpirits true 
ſpirits ! When over-awed, how tame 


are they, generally, in their ſubmiſſion! 


Yet this woman was not without art 
in hers. She ſaw, that difpleaſed as 
ſhe apprehended I was with her, I had 

ven her hopes of the payment of the 
— pounds a year penalty; and 
this made her fo aequieſcent. 

J was indeed diſpleaſed with you, 
< Mrs. Giffard, de could not, from 
© what you ſaid, but conclude in your 
© disfavour, in juſtification of my 
© Jord's complaints againſt you.” / 

Will you give me leave, Sir, to lay 
© before you the true ſtate of every 
© thing between my lord and me ?— 
© Tndeed Sir, you don't know—" 

© When two perſons, who have 
© lived in familiarity differ, the fault 
© is ſeldom wholly on one fide : but 
© thus far I judge between you, and 
© deſire not to hear particulars; the man 
© who diſpenſes with a known duty, 
© jn ſuch a caſe as this before us, muſt 
< render himſelf deſpicable in the eyes 
© of the very perſon whom he raiſes 
© jnto conſequence by ſinking his 
© own. Chaſtity is the crown and 
© glory of a woman, The moſt profli- 
© cate of the men love modeſty in the 
c ſex, at the wy time they are form- 
© ing plots to deſtroy it in a on. 
© lar object. When a woman has ſub- 
© mitted to put a-price upon her honour, 
c the muſt appear, at times, deſpicable 
© in the eyes even of her ſeducer ; and 
© when theſe two break out into ani- 
© 'moſity, ought either to with to live 
c with the other? 

Indeed, indeed, Sir; I am ſtruck 
© with remarſe : I ſee my error.” And 
ſhe put her handkerehief to her eyes, 
and ſeemed to weep... oo oP 
I proceeded; 4 You, Mrs. Giffagd, 
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© doubted the continuance of my lord's; 
6 — ou made your terms there - 
* fore, and propoſed a alty be 
© ſides. My lord ſubmitted to the 
© terms, and by that means ſecured 
© his right of diſmiſſing you, at his" 
© pleaſure; the only convenience that 
© a man, diſhonouring himſelf by deſ- 
© piſing marriage, can think he has. 
5 — him and you, what remains 
© to be ſaid, (though you are both an- 
© ſwerable at a tribunal higher than, 
6 your own) but that you ſhould have 
© been ſeparated long ago? Yet you 
< would not conſent to it: you would 
not leave him at liberty to affert the 
right he had reſerved to himſelf. 
© Strange weakneſs in him, that he' 
© would ſuffer that, to depend upon 
© you !—But one weakneſs is the pa- 
0 1 wt — 1 

She then viſibly wept. 

© You found Sn, that you could 
torment your lord in a higher degree, 
© than he could torment you ; and how, 
* atting upon ſuch principles, you 
© have lived together for ſome time 
© paſt, you have let every one ſee," 


She, on her knees, beſoughtmy par- 


don for the freedom of that — I 
not from motives of contrition, as I 


apprehend ; but from thoſe of pg. 


licy. 

She was ſtrong enough to raiſe her- 
ſelf, without my aſſiſtance. She did 
unbidden, on ſeeing me ſtep backward 
a pace or two, to give her an oppor-' 
tunity to do ſo; and looked v ur: 
and the more, for having miſſed n1 
aſſiſting hand. By which I fu ed, 
that ſhe had uſually better ſucceſs 
with my lord, whenever ſhe had pre - 
vailed on herſelf to kneel to him. 

It is eaſy, my good Dr. Bartlett, 
from ſmall crevices, to diſcover day in 
an artful woman's heart. Nothing can 
be weaker, in the of an obſerver, 
who himſelf diſdains artifice, than a 
woman who makes artifice her-{tudy.- 


In a departure from honeſt nature, 


there will be ſuch curvings, as that 
the eyes, the countenance, will gene- 
rally betray the heart; and if ſhe either 
breaks out into uncalled-for apolo- 
gies, or affects undue reſerve, the gives 
room to confirm the ſuſpicion, that alt: 
is not right in her mind. | 

you, Mrs. Giffard,” ſaid 


L excuſe 


I; my lord has 'defervedly brought 
much of What has diſtreſſed him 
t upon 


« for you to part; my lord chuſes not 
© to fee you. - I would adviſe you to 
remove this afternoon.” 
What, Sir, and not have my 250l. 
© ayear!* | 
N . leave the — this 
night, if I give my word" 
. Th the — Sir. Two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
Sir!“ | 

Ves, for the whole ſum.” 
Iwill, Sir, with all my heart and 
* ſoul, Moſt of my things are in the 
© country. My lord came up in a 
* paſſion, to talk with you, Sir. Two 
or three band-boxes are all I have 
here. Mr. Halden(he is my lord's fa- 
vourite) ſhall go down and ſee I take 
4 © nothing but my own—1I will truſt to 
þ | 2m word of honour, Sir—and leave, 
I 


or ever, the moſt ungrateful 
* Huſh, Mrs. Giffard, theſe tears 
© are tears of paſſion. There is not a 
© female feature, at this inſtant, in 
* your face—[What a command of 
Crountenarice) it cleared up in a mo- 
ment. I expected it from her! A 
x [e ſpirit is an humble, a bro- 
, we, * you ſhew at preſent, no 

ot it.“ | | 

She dropt me a curtſey, with ſuch 
an air (though not deſigned, I believe) 
as ſhewed that the benefit ſhe was to 
2 from the advice, would not be 
ſudden, if ever; and immediately re- 
peated her queſtion, if ſne had my ho- 
2 nour for the payment of the entire 
mn ſam—* And you don't inſiſt, Sir, (I 
* * have poor relations) that I ſhall pay 
out the hundred 
© tioned?” | 
+ © You are to do with the whole an- 
* nuity as you pleaſe, If your rela- 
| tions are worthy, you cannot do bet- 
15 © ter than to reſieve their neceſſities. 
2 ä 7 Mrs. Giffard, that 
: 11 every quarter brings you the wages 
« of iniquity, and — at ſome 
© atonement.” | 
- The woman could too well bear this 
ſeverity. Had a finger been ſufficient 
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a year as you men- 


to have made her feel, I would not have 


laid upon her the weight of my whole 
1 gut of my whole 


She aſſured me, that ſhe would leave 
the houſe in two hours time. I re- 
turned to my lord, and told him ſo. 
e aroſe from his" ſeat, embraced 
me, and called me his good angel, 
'&7% | > | , 
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upon himſelf: but now it is beſt 


© firing to ſee 


343 
I adviſed bim to give his orders to 
Halden, or to whom he thought fit, to 
do her and himſelf juſtice,” as to what 
belonged to her in the country... | 

« But the terms! the'terms !*-cried 
my lord. If you have brought me 


off for 1501. I will adore you,” 

© Theſe are the terms: (you pro- 
© miſed to leave them to me) ou pay 
© no more than 150l. a year for her 
© life, till you aſſure me upon your ho- 
© nour, that you chearfully, and on ma- 
ture deliberation, make it up 2 50l. 

How is that! How is that, ne- 


© phew? — Then I never fhall pay 
© more, depend upon it.” GATES - 
© Nor will I ever aſk you.” 't 


He rubbed his hands, forgetting 
the gout ; but was remembered by the 
pain, and cried © Oh ln 

But how did you manage it, kmſ- 
man? I never ſhould have brought 
© her to any thing — How did you 
manage it? * l 

* Your lordſhip does not repent her 
going? 

He ſwore that it was the happi 
event that could have befallen him. 
91 * ſaid he, the will go without 
© wiſhing to ſee me - Whether the 
« would whine, or curſe, it would be 
« impoſſible for me to ſee her, and be 
s myſelf” “. | a 

© I believe the 


wilt go without de- 
you; perhaps while L 
© am here.” , „ , 
Thank God) a fair riddance! 
© Thank God! — But is it poſſible, 
© kinſman, that you could bring me 
© off for 1501. a year? Teil me truly.” 
It is: and I tell your lordſhip, that 
© it ſhall coſt no more, till you 
© ſhall know how to value the com- 
© fort and happineſs of your future 
© life at more than 100]; a year: till 
* then, the reſpect 1 pay to my mo- 
© ther's brother, and the regard L 
© have for his honour, will make me 
© chearfully pay the 100l. a year in 
* diſpute, out of my own _— 
He looked around him, his head 
turning as if on a pivot; and, at laſt, 
burſting out into tears and ſpeech to- 
gether—* And is it thus, is it thus, you 
* ſubdue me? is it thus you conyince 
© me of my ſhameful littleneſs ?-I can- 
© not bear it: all that this woman 
done to me, is nothing to this. I 
© can neither leave you, nor ſtay in 
6 your preſence. Leave me, ** 
#7. | ar 
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for fre minutes only Jeſus ! how 
© ſhall I bear my own littleneſs ?* 

I aroſe. * One word only, my lord. 

© When I re-enter, ſay not a ſyllable 
more on this ſubject: let it paſs as 
I put it. I would part with a greater 
© ſur than a hundred a year, for the 
fatis faction of Enns to my uncle 
© the tranquillity he has ſo long wanted 
jn his own houſe, rather t that 
© n perſon who has had a dependence 
£ upon him, ſhould think herſelf in- 
© titled to complain of injuſtice from 
6 him.” 
He caught my hand, and would 
have met it with his lips. I withdrew 
it haſtily,” and retired ; leaving him to 
recollect himſelf. | 

When I returned, he thruſt into my 
hand a paper, and held it there, and 
ſwore that I ſhould take it. If the 
years, nephew, faid 
he, © {bat will reimburſe you; if the 
« dies ſooner, the difference is yours: 


© and, for God's ſake, for the ſake of 


© your mother's memory, don't deſpi ſe 
© me; that is all the favour I aſk of 
© you: no man on earth was ever fo 
© nobly overcome. By all that's good, 
4 yon ſhall chalk me out my path! 
© Blefſed be ſiſter's memoty, for 
giving me ſuch a kinſman !'the name 
© of Grandiſon, that ever I difliked 
6 till now, is the farſt of names : and 
may it be perpetuated to the end of 
time! 
hed. deve 122 
| e ing. n it, 
and mane gray a bank note of 
Tool, I was earneſt to return it; 
but he ſwore fo vehemently, that he 
would have it ſo, that I, at laſt, ac- 
quieſced ; but declared that I would 
9 annuity, as far as the 
ſum went; and this, as well in juſtice 
to him, as to fave him the pain of at- 
ing to an affair that muſt be grie- 
vous to him. And I inſiſted upon 
giving him an acknowledgment under 
my hand, for that ſum; and to be ac+ 
countable to him for it, as his banker 
would, in the hike caſe. 


And thus ended this affair. The 
woman went away before me. She 


begged. the fayour, at the door, of one 
word with me. My lard ſtarted up at 


der voice - varied ; he 


whipt as nimbly the door, as if 
he had: no, gout in his foot, I will 


= 


I 2 out. She complimented; 
thanked me, and wept; yet, in the 
height of her concern, would have ut- 
tered bitter things againſt my lond: 
but I & her month, by tel} 
her, that I was to be her pa 
222 of the 2gol. = year; and 

e turned her execrations againſt het 
lord, into b on me: but, after 
all, departed with reluſtancæ. | 

Pride, and not tenderneſs, wis viſi- 
bly the beeahori, Could me have ſe. 
tured her whole annuity, I have no 
doubt but ſhe would have gratified that 
pride, by leaving her lord in triumph, 
while ſhe thought her woulda 
have given him regret: 2 
fed, was a diſgrace that affected her, - 
and gave bitterneſsto her inſolent ſpirit, 
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$1R CHARLES GRANDISON, TO DE, 
BARTLETT, IN CONTINUATION. 


lord, he had 
himſelf on the occaſion, in ſuck x 
a manner as darted into mind a 1 
little ray of my beloved mother's ſpi- FE, 
rit, could not forbear giving way 
fo his habitual littlenefs, when he was 
aſſured Giffard was out of the houſs. 
He — * to him, who entered 
Wi in his countenance, ariſing 
(us it came out) from the ſame oc 
and ordered him to make all his 
domeſticks ha on his deli 
as he meanly called it: aſking, if there 
were in the houſe who loved 
her? © Not a ſoul,” ſaid Halden ; 
© and I am ſure, that I may venture to 
con late your 1 ip, in the 
© names of all your ſervants: for the 
imperious, and indeed a 
eſs, to all beneath her. 
for the firſt tine, pitiec the 


* 

n 
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ily, I looked forward to the fami 
of the ſtate ; the ſovereign and 
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Wen I bund my lord's joy 


ſlaves, as theſe ſervants m 

this miſtreſs of their lord! We read 
but bf one grateful Cromwell, in all 
the ſuperb train of Wolſey, when he 


had fallen into diſgrace ; and yet he 


had in it hundreds, ſome not ignobly 
born, and all of them leſs meanly de- 
ſcended than their magnificent maſter. 

Halden addreſſed himſelf to me, as 


having been the means of making his 
lord and his whole houſhold happy. 


© Let the joy be moderate, Halden, 
ſaid I:“ The poor woman might, 
« poſſibly; have numbered among her 
« well-wiſhers (ſhe could not have diſ- 
© obliged every body) ſome of thoſe, 
© who now will be moſt forward to 
© load her with obloquy. You mutt 
not make her too con ble; it is 
© beſt for my lord, as well as for thoſe 
© that loved her not, to forget there ever 
© was ſuch a woman; except to avoid 
© her faults, and to imitate her in what 
« was commendable. She boaſts of 
© her honeſty and man ent: my 
lord charges ker not with infidelity 
of any kind. / 

Halden bowed, and withdrew. 

My lord ſwore by his foul, that T 
had not my — name for nothing. 
© Bleſſed," ſaid he, be the name of 
« Grandiſons!* This laſt plaudit gra- 
tified my pride; [I need not tell my 
Dr. Bartlett, that I have pride: ] the 
more gratified it, as Lord W.'s ani- 
moſity to my father made him not 
pleaſed with his name. Xt 

I did not think when my lord 
his tory to may that I ſhould have fo 
ſoon brought about a ſeparation of 

ilt from guilt: but their mutual 

iſguſts had prepared the way; re- 
ſentment and pride, mingled with a- 
Yarice on ray} „ and felf-intersſted- 
neſs, founded (reaſonably) on a ſti- 
pulation mage, and net complied with, 
on the ather ; were all that hindered 
it from taking place as from them- 
ſelves. A mediator had nothing then 
to do, but to gdviſe an act of juſtice, 
and ſo to gild it by a precedent of diſ- 
intereſtedneſs in himſelf, as ſhould 
excite an emulation in a proud ſpirit, 
which, if nut then, muſt, when paſſion 
had fubſided, have ariſen, to thake all 
end as it ou gut. (EL 
a little 


; Ldrew my chair near him. 
Well, my lord, and now as to your 
4 hint: of marriage. 


SIR CHARLES” GRAN DISON. 
were fawning, 
it's pleritude, l 


© Bleſſed God !—Why, nephew, 
you - overturn me with your gene- 
rofity. Are you not my next of 
kin? And can you give your con- 
ſent, were I to aſk it, that Thou 
marry ?? 2 199% 4” ht 
© I give you not only my e 9. 
© as you condeſcendingly phraſe” it, 
but my advice, to marry . 
© Good God! I could not, in e 
like caſe, do thus. But, nephew, _ 


I am not a young man.“ f | 
* The more need of a prudent, a. 
diſcteet, a tender aſſiſtant. Your 
lordſhip hinted, that you liked not 
men · ſervants about your ' perſon; in 
your illneſs. You are often indiſ- 
poſed with the gout : ſervants will 
not always be ſervants when they 
find themſelves of uſe. Tnfirmity 
requires indulgence: in the 
nature of the word and thing, in- 
dulgence cannot exiſt with — 
between man and wife it may. 'T 

Mutual 

confidence ! who can enough value 

the joy, the tranquillity at leaſt; that 

reſults from mutual confidence? A 

man gives his own conſequence 

himſelf reſpetied in che reſpest pail 
i re in the re « 
her: ſhe extends his Gb od 
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ſame intereſt unites them. 


derneſs, ſuch an helpfulneſs, ſuch 
a ſympathy in ſuffering, in a good 
woman, that I am always for ex- 
cuſing men in years who marry pru. 
dently; while I cenſure, for the 
ſamereiſon, women in years. Mate 
nurſes are unnatu creatures 
[There - 2 7 LI „ that 
can be reſpectable] Women's 
is the houſe, and their ſhining — 3 
the ſick chamber, in which they tan _ . 
pena 1 „ and, hd} 1 
ay, lenient Ities ? Marry, 
lord, dy all Sohads. You 2 
much more than fifty; but wee 
you ſeventy,” and ſo. often indif- 
poſed; ſo wealthy; no children fo 
repine at à mother - in. law, and th 
render your life dr hers un 
able by their little jealouſies; IwouM 
© adviſe you to marry. The man dr 
> —_—_ to be benefited 
+ in thedifpofitia dur affairs, Mt 
< would viſh — 
© hands of mean le, and to rob 
. you. aof tlie joy vf coufidenci und 
the comfort of tender help, from an 
* equal, or from one who deſerves to 
X X be 


* 


be made = dur equal, in degree. 
© Only, my lord, marry fo, as not to 
© defeat your own end: marry not 2 
gay creature, who will be flutterin 
About in publick, while you a 
* groaning in your chamber, and wiſh- 
ing for her preſence,” 

- © Bleſſings on your heart, my pe- 
© phew*t_Beſt of men! I can hold no 
longer. There was no bearing, 
* before, your ſity : what can 
I fay now?-But you mu be in 
<4 earneſt.” | . 
any lady in your eye?” | 
2 No, ſaid he; indeed I have not. 

T was the better pleaſed with him, 

that he had not; becauſe I was afraid, 
that, like our eighth Henry, he had 
ſome other woman in view, which 
might have made him more uneaſy 
than he would otherwiſe have been 
with Giffard : for though it were bet- 
ter that he ſhould marry, than live in 
ſcandal; and a woman of untainted 
character, rather than one who had 
Jet the world fee that ſhe could take a 

rice for her honour; yet I thought 

im better juſtified in his complaints 
of that woman's miſbehaviour, than 
in the other caſe he would have been; 
and that it was a happineſs to both (if 
a right uſe were made of the event) 
that they had been upable to live on, 
Bs they had ſet out. 
He told me, that he ſhould think 
himſelf the happieſt of men, if I could 
find out, and recommend to 'him, a 
woman that I thought worthy of his 


addreſſes ; and even would court her 


Ter gung ooght bee ts expeſ 
I our ougat not to ex 
« fortune.” P 8 : " . $- 1 
do not.” | 
.  * She ſhuyld be a gentlewoman by 
birth and education; a woman of a 
-< ſerious turn: ſucha one is not likely 
uin affluencę to run into thoſe. ſcenes 
© of life, from which, perhaps, only 
© want of fortune has reſtrained the 
? gayer creature. I would not have 
4 agen, | fix an age, though 
© I think yop thould not marry a girl. 
4 Some women at thirty are more dif- 
© greet Han others at forty: and if 
your lordſhip ſhould be 


© child or two to inherit your | 
eſtate, that event — oa 
» and make vous 


n 


SIR CHARLES 


with 
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© latter years more happy than your 
former. Ne v2] 
My lord held up his hands and 
and tears ſeemed to make themſe 
furrows on his cheeks. . 
He made me look at him, by what 
he faid on this occaſion, and with 
anger, till he explained himſelf. 
© By my ſoul,” ſaid he, and clapped 
his two lifted- up hands together, 
© I hate 8 father: I never heartily 
loved him; but now I hate him 
more than ever I did in my life. 
6 My lord! 4k F. WS 
© Don't be ſurprized. I hate him 
for keeping fo. long abroad a ſort, 
© who nou have converted us both. 
© Leſſons of morality, given in > 
© noble a manner by regular pratiice, 
rather than by preaching theory, 
(thoſe were his words) are onl 
© where there is no intereſt propgſed t 
© be ſerved, but againf intereſt, muſt 
© have ſubdued us ; and' that by 
f our own conſents. O my fiſter f 
and he claſped his hands, and lifted 
up his eyes, as if he had the dear obje& 
of his brotherly addreſs before him; 
© how have you bleſſed me, in your 
Thi poſtrophe ber af 
is a to my mother af- 
fefted me. What a 1 is there 
in the character of Lord W. I What a 
095 man might he have made, had he 
n later his own maſter ?—His father 
died before he was of age. 3 
He declared, that I had deſcribed 
the very wife he wiſhed to have. Find 
out ſuch a one for me, my dear kinſ- 
man, ' ſaid he; and I give you a 
© carte — but = er bay 
© younger than between forty an 2 
< Make 4 the ſettlements for” me Tom 


very rich; I will ſign them blind- 


fold. If the lady be fuch à one as 


© you ſay I ought-to love, I will love 
Ther i only Jet her ſay, ſhe can be 
« grateful for my love, and for the 
proviſion you ſhall direct me to make 
* for her; and iy firſt interview with 
{ her ſhall be at the altar“. 
I I think, my friend; I have in my 
eye ſuch a woman as my lord ought 
to do handſome things for, if 
ſhe condeſcend to have him. I wi 

not tell you, not even ,you, whom 

mean, till I know ſhe will encourage 
Fuch a propoſal ; and, for her own 
fortune's ſake, I think ſho ould: 52 
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apd Mr. Pouſſin, the 


SIR CHARLES 
Lhad ther not in my th when I 


BW, . 


opoſed to my lord the character of 
— be Mould with for. 
Adieu, my dear fr jend, 


args 4 To, of hp +1 
Miss BY RON," TO MISS SELBY. 


TUESDAY, MA. 21. 
R. Bartlett went to town yeſter-- 
day. He returned early enough 
to breakfaſt with us. He found at 


” «2. 
#2 Bo 


dinner with his patron, the whole 


8 family and Mr. Sylveſter; as 
ſo, the two maſters of the young 
ntlemen, with Mr. Galliard, who! 

on is in love with Miſs Danby,. and 

ſhe with him. , There all the parties 
had confirmed to them the generous 
aodneſs of Sir Charles, of which he 
affured Mr. Sylveſter and the two 

brothers and ſiſter before. 7 
Jam ſorry, methinks, the doctor 

went to town: we ſhould otherwiſe, 

1 , have had the particulars of 
, 

man. Such joy, ſuch admiration, ſuch 

gratitude, the doctor ſays, were ex- 
preſſed from every mouth, that his 
own eyes as well as Mr. Sylveſter's, 
and moſt of thoſe preſent, more than 
once were ready to overflow. 

Every ching was there ſettled, and 
eyen a match propoſed by Sir Charles, 


and the propoſal received with appro- 


bation on both ſides, between the elder 
Miſs- Galliard, and that audacious 
ybung man the drug merchant; who 
recovered, by his behaviour in this 
meeting, his, reputation with Sir 
Charles, and every body. 

The doctor ſays, that Mr. Hervey 
| : 3 

young gentlemen, very wo 

men; fo in Mr. Galliard —_— they 
behaved ſo handſomely on the occaſion, 
that Sir Charles expreſſed _ himſelf 
bighly plated, with them all. 
Mr. Hery | 295 Mes 2 Wa 

accept of leſs money than Sir 
made the Young praghe worth; the 

r 


or a 8 with Miſs Danby; 


one 
the other for admitting the elder Dan 


- 
E 


the pen of the benevolent 


For 


mitting tb Danby | © pre 
into a partnerſhip with him a 2 bis mar- 
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into the world the greateſt expebees, f 
he obſerved, were then incurred. In 


flight or in ſcanty beginnings, ſcanty 

Balliard thendeclared, atche younger ne 
iard thendec chat the y 

Danby ſhould have the handſomer for- 


tune with his daughter, if ſhe approved 


of him, for the very handſome one 
Miſs Danby would carry to his ſon. 

Sir Charles's example, in ſhort, fired 
every one with emulation; and three 
marriages, with the happieſt proſpects, 
are likely very ſoon to follow theſe 


noble inſtances of _ generoſity. Mr. 
Sylveſter propoſed celebration in 
one day: in that caſe, the emen 


joined to hope Sir Charles would 
wine them with his preſence. He 
aſſentingly bowed. How many fami- 
lies are here at once made happy! . - 
Dr. Bartlett, after he given us 
this relation, ſaid, on our joining in 
one general bleſſing of his patron, 
© You know not, ladies—you know 
© not, my lord-—what a general bi- 
* lantbropift your brother is: his whole 
© delight is in doing good. It has al- 
©. ways been ſo; and to mend the hearts, 


c ar well as fortunes of men, is his 
* MAJ < 7 nib les bene 6 
We could not but congratulate the 


doctor on his having ſo conſiderable a 


hand (as Sir Charles always, Lord L. 


ſaid, deli 
his innate good principles, at ſo criti 


oy became acquainted. 
the 


ted to own) in 2 


a time of life, as that was in which 


he doctor very modeſtly received 5 
compliment; and, to wave our 


praiſes, gave us another inſtance of 


the great manner in which Sir Charles 


conferred benefits, as follows 


Hs once, ſaid the doctor, when 
© his fortune was not what it now is, 


© lent a very honeſt man, a, merchant 
© of Le 


ghorn, when he reſided there, 


(as be did ſometimes for a month or 


© two together, for the conveniency of 
c Ye Engliſh chapel) a confiderable 
* fm; and took his bond for it: after 


N 


a while, things not anſwering to the 


C man's expeRtation,. Mr. G 

. n took _ notice. to. me," 2 
doftor, * that he pee greatly. de- 
fed and dejefted, andooccabonally 
any-with ſuch a 


©. came into his: 


1 © ſenſe of obligation in his countenance 
. © and, behaviour, chat he could not 
ne Poe ee 
mould 14-40, power t9 
| 2 wel” diſtreſs 


X 


af * 


* 


- 
* 


. 


. 
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<+/diftreſs 2 man, whoſe modeſty and 
« diffidence ſhew, that he deſerves to 
de madeeaſy ?—I may die ſuddenly : 


my executors may think it but juſtice. 


to exact payment, and that exaction 
„ may involve him in as t diffi- 
4% culties as thoſe were from which 
©. the loan delivered him. will make 


* his heart light. Inſtead of * 


* him to figh over his uncertain proſ- 


«© pects at his board, or in his bed, I 


4% will make both his board and his 
4 bed eaſy to him. His wife and his 
% five children ſhall rejoice with him; 
they ſhall ſee the good man's coun- 


1 tenance, as it uſed todo, ſhine upon 


«© them; and occaſionally meet mine 
e with grateful comfort. 


-£ He then cancelled the bond: and 
© at the ſame time; fearing the man's 


« diſtreſs might be de than he 
© owned, offered: him the loan of a 
further ſum. © But, by his be- 
% haviour upon it, I found, ſaid Mr. 
*.Grandiſon, that the ſum he owed, 


<<, and the doubt he had of being able 
„ to pay it in time, were the whole 


* of the honeſt man's grievance.” 
© He declined with gratitude the ad- 


« ditional offer, and walked, ever after, 


erect. 
He is now living, and happy,” 


proceeded the doctor; * and, juſt before 
Mr. Grandiſon left Italy, would 


* have made him ſome part of payment, 
from the happier turn in his affairs; 


© which, probably, was owing to his 


£ revived ſpirits: but Mr. Grandiſon 
© "aſked, what he thought he meant, 
* when he cancelled the obligation? 


„Vet he told him, that it was not 


« wrong in him to make the tender: 
© for free minds, he ſaid, loved not 
to be ungenerouſly dealt with.” 

What a man is this, Lucy! 

© No wonder, thus gloriouſty em- 
© ployed, with my Lord W. and the 
@ Panbys, ſaid Lord L. and per- 
* haps in other acts of goodneſs that 
e know nothing of, beſides the du- 


© ties of his executorſhip, that we are 
© deprived of his company! But /ome 
of theſe, as he has fo good x friend 
© as Dr. Bartlett, he might transfer to 
Deane did not tel} me, that he deſigned 


© him—and oblige us more with his 
< preſence; and the rather, as he de- 


© elares it would be * himſelf.“ 


Ah, my lord!” ſaid the doctor, 
and looked round him, his 


GRAN DITSON. 


© know— He ſtopped. We all were 
frlent. He proceeded—* Sir Chatlesi 
Grandiſon does nothing without rea- 
* ſon: a good man maſt have difh- 
© culties ty encounter with, that a mere 
© man of the world would not be em- 
© barraſſed by.— But how engage your 
© attention, ladies !* | 
The doctor aroſe; for breakfaſt was 
over! Dear doctor, faid Mifs Gran- 
difon, © don't leave us—As to, t 
Bologna, that Camilla, that biſho 
Tell us more of them, dear doctor.“ 
Excuſe me, ladies - excuſe me, my; 
lord. He bowed, and yvithdre cw. 
How we looked at one another! How” 
the fool, in particular, bluſhed!! How” 
her heart throbbed At what ?—- 
But, Lucy, give me your opinion 
Dr. Bartlett gueſſes, that I am far 
from being indifferent to Sir Charles 
Grandiſon: he muſt be aſſured, that 
2 own heart muſt be abſolutely voĩd, 
of benevolence, if I did not more and 
more eſteem Sir Charles, for bis: and 
would Dr. Bartlett be ſo cruel, as to 
contribute to a flame that, perhaps, 
is with difficulty kept from blazing 
out, as one hears new inftances of his 
generous goodneſs, if he kreww that 
Sir Charles Grandiſon was ſo engaged, 
as to render it impofſible—W hat ſhall * 
Ifay?—O this cruel, cruel ſaſpenſe ! 
— W hat hopes, what fears, what con- 
tradiftory conjectures !—But all wilt 


too ſoon perhaps—Here he is come 


Sir Charles Grandifon is come : 
O-no !—A falſe alarm!—Hs is not 
come: it ĩs only my Lord L. returning 
from an airing. 4 
F could beat this girl this Emily. 
It was owing to her! A chit Ho 
we have fluttered each other !—B; 
ſend for me down to er 
ſhire, my dear friends, before I am 
quite a fool, 7 
PR AY Do you know, Lucy, what 
is the buſineſs that calls My. Deane to 
town, at this ſeaſon of the year? He 
has made a viſit to Sir Charles Gran- 
difon: for Dr. Bartlett told me, as 4 
grateful compliment, that Sir Charles” 
was much pleaſed wittthim , yet Mr. 


it. I beſcech you,” my dear friends 


o 


Do not—But you would not; you 


_ cold not —I would be.torwin pieces : 

eyes I would not accept of—F don't know - 

dwelling longeſt en me You don't 
2899 8 XZ i 


what I-would fey. Ouly add nt d- 
| — 


„„ 
- 


Fg 
d 
be, 'S 
1 3 
8 
8 
17 
7. 
* 
9 
& 


my dear, 


SIR CHARLES 


grace do diſtreſs.— But I am” fafe, if 
nothing be done bat at the motion of 
my grandmamma and aunt Selby. 
ey would not permit Mr. Deane, 
or any body, to make improper vi- 
ſits.— But don't you think, that it 
muſt look particular to Sir Charles, 
to have a viſit paid him by a man ex- 
preſſing for me ſo much undeſerved 
tenderneſs and affectĩon, ſo long after 
the affair was over which afforded him 
a motive for it I dread, as much for 
Mr. Deane's fake as my own, every 
thjug But may be conſtrued into offi 
c eſs or'particularity, by ſo nice a 
diſcerner. Does he not fay, that no 
man is more quick-fighted than him 
ſelf, to thoſe faults in women which 
are owing to want of delicacy ? * 49 
I have been very earneſt with Lord 
and Lady L. and Mifs Grandiſon, 
that they do not ſuffer their friendſhip 
for me to lay me under any difficulties 
with their brother. "They all took my 
meaning, and promiſed to conſult my : 
nktilio, as well as my inclination. 
Miſs Grandiſon was more kindly in 
earneſt, in her aſſurances of this na- 
ture; than I was afraid ſhe would be: 
and my lord ſaid,” it was fit that 1 
ſhould find even niceneſs gratifred in 
this particular. 3 
fI ahſolutely confide in you, Lucy, 
to place hooks Where I forgot to put 
them; and where, in your delicate 
mind, you think'-I o&wgbt to put them; 
that they may direct your eye (hen 
you conie to fend out before my dntle) 
to omit thoſe paſſages which very few 
men have delicacy or ſerioufneſs enou 


to be truſted with. Vet, a yy * 1 
of fagacity;-to find out a girl of little 
more than twenty, in love, a5 it is call- 


ed! and to make a jeſt of her for iti 
o Lam peeviſh, as well as faucy.— 
is alſo goes between hooks. ] Adiew, 


is «SS © * * 


LET PER” X 


SIR CHARLES HANDS Oo TO DR. 
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ebay NIGHT, MARCH 20. 
Ie uifiniofed with my 
Kan? 4 ear Dr. 3 What . 
ains Hav | to conquer thoſe 
rade of Pferd, Ben 
war 2 | 


© Pray, gentlemen, What are 


next room, as the told you.“ 
L © either with you, or 
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early youth, I have been ſubjeR, 
© have often heard me confeſs!” 
yet to find, at times, that I am un- 
equal—to myſelf, ſhall I fay?—To 
myſelf L vill fay; ſince I have been fo a 
much amended by your precepts and 
example. But I will give you the 
ee i $ivat jul 
8, » ha t ju 
left e when —— Tervols, 
and her O'Hara, and another bullying 
man, defired to {| ith me. . 
I bade the ſervant ſhew the woman 
into the drawing-room'next my ftudy, 
and the men into the adjoining par- 
lour; but they both followed her into 
the drawing- rom I went to ber; 
and after a little ſtiff civility, (I could 
not help it) aſked, If ls pentiecien 
had bufinefs with me? . 
That gentleman is Major O'Hara, 
Sir: he is my huſband.” That ben 
© tlemarr is Captain Salmonet : he is 
© the major's brother-in-law. He is an 
© officer of equal worth and bravery.” 
They gave themſelves airs of im- 
nce and familiarity; and the ma- 
jor motioned, as if he would have taken 


my hand, h 2 
I encouraged not the motion. Will 
you, gentlemen, walk this way?“ 


J led the way to my ſtudy. TR 
woman aroſe, and would have come 
ET 33d 8 + 

© If. you pleaſe to ſtay where you 
22 I will attend you pre- 
fly.” | 

They entered; and, as if they would 
have me think them .connoiffeurs, be- 


gh gan to admire the globes, the orrery, , 


the pictures, the buſts. . 
I took off that fart of attention 
commands with me?” bis a 
© I am called Major O'Hara, Six: 
© I am the hufband of the lady in 


And what, pray, Sit, have L to ds, 
| | marriage? 

©'I pay that lady; as: the widow of 
„Mr. Jervois; 200l. a' year: I aft 
© not - obliged to pay her 


more - 


one. n 


©-much leſs has her hufband. 
The men hid fo” much the ait 
bullies, and the woman is ſo ve 


wicked, tirat my deparred friend, | 
the mute by wikch te lady alle d 
the eK 


359 
T had too little command of my 


„ 


temper. 

© Look ye, Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
© I would _ ou to know" 
And he put his left-hand upon his 


ſword-handle, preſſing it down, which 
tilted up the point with an air ex- 
tremely inſolent. 


© What am I to underſtand by that 
© motion, Sir??? 41 


Nothing at all, Sir Charles. 


© D—n me, if I mean any thing 


by it. 


© You are called Major, you ſay, 


Sir. — Do you bear the king's com- 
© miſſion, Sir? 7 

© I have borne it, Sir, if I do not 
© now. 

© That, and the houſe 
give you a title to civility. But, 
he Sir, fen allow, that your mar- 
© riage with the lady in the next room 
© gives you pretence to buſineſs with 
me. If you have, on any other ac- 
© count, pray let me know what it is? 

The man ſeemed at a loſs what to 


fay ; but not from baſhfulneſs. He 


man; ſet his teeth; bit his lip, and 
took ſnuff, with an air ſo like defiance, 


u are in, 


that, for fear I ſhould not be able to 


forbear taking notice of it, I turned 
to the other: Pray, Captain Salmo- 


net, ſaid I, what are your com- 


4 mands with me? 


He ſpoke in broken Engliſh ; and 
faid, he had the honour to be Major 


©'Hara's brother: he had married the 


major's ſiſter, 

© And why, Sir, might you not 
have favoured me with the company 
our relations ?—Have you 


© of all 
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© Shew- theſe 
* Sirs; LT attend the lady.“ 


They muttered, and gave themſelves 


briſk and angry airs z nodding their 
heads at each other; but follo 
the ſervant into that parlour. 
I went to Mrs. O' 
herſelf, | 
Well, Madam, what is your bu- 
« {ineſs with me, now?” | 
Where are the gentlemen, Sir? 
© Where is my huſband ?* 
.* "= 
© and within hearing of all tha 
© paſs between you and me. 
And do you hold them unworthy 
© of your preſence, Sir?" 
© Not, Madam, while you are before 


me, and if they had any buſineſs 


© with me, or I with them. 


Has not a huſband buſineſs where 


© his wife is?” 
« Neither wife nor huſband has bu- 
© ſineſs with me.” ö 


Ves, Sir, I am come to demand 
* my daughter. I come to demand a 
looked about him, as if for his wo- 


mother's right. . 


I anſwer not to ſuch a demand: 


* you know you have no right to 


© make it.” 


© I have been at Colnebrook: ſhe 


was kept from me; my child was 
carried out of the houſe, that I might 


not ſee her. | 
And have you then terrified the 


« poor gurl?” 


« I have left a letter for her; and 1 


= expect to ſee her upon it. Her new 


© any buſineſs with me, Sir, on your 


s own account?“ 


„I come, I come,” faid he, to ſee. 


* my brother righted, Sir.“ 

Who has wronged him?—Take 

care, gentlemen, — Mr. 
O Hara, what are your pretenſions?* 

. © Why look ye, Sir Charles Gran- 
« difon—" (throwing open his coat, 
and ſticking one hand in his ſide, the 
other thrown out with a flouriſh) Look 
C . Sir —' repeated he. | 


. 


. 


— 


found my choler riſing. I was 


afraid of myſelf. | 
by Y treat you familiarly, Sir, 


© then treat me /o: till when, pleaſe to 
s withdraw.” 


father, as worthy and as brave a man 


© as 8 Sir, longs to ſee her.” 
Her ** zeww father,” Madam. 


— What was your behaviour to her, 
unnatural woman! the laſt time you 


muſt be in my preſence, and without 
your man, if he form pretenſions, 
on your account, that may give either 
her or me diſturbante. 


Vou are only, Sir, to take care of 


© her fortune; ſo I am adviſed; I, as 
© her mother, have natural right 
over her perſon. Chancery will 
c 


give it to me.* k 
Then ſeek your ras: in Chan- 
* ceryz let me never hear of you again, 
© butdy the officers of that court. 


I opened the door leading into the 


room where the two men were. 


They 


lane de, 


© little parlour.— Von will excuſe mes 


as the calls. 


are both in the next 
t ſhall 


You ** expe to ſee ber! Madam. 


ſaw her? But if you do ſee her, it 
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They are not officers, I dare ſay: 
common men of the town, I doubt 
not, new dreſſed for the occaſion, 
O'Hara, as ſhe calls him, is probably 
one of her temporary huſbands only. 
Pray, walk in, gentlemen," ſaid I. 
© This lady intimates to me, that ſhe 
will apply to Chancery againſt me. 
The Chancery, if ſhe has any griev- 
< ance, will be a proper recourſe. She 
* can have no buſineſs with me after 


4 ſuch a declaration. Much leſs can 


either of you,” | 

And opening the drawing-room door 

that led to the hall, Frederick, ſaid I, 

attend the lady and the gentlemen to 

their coach.” | l 
I turned from them, to go into my 


major, as he was called, aſked 
me, with a fierce air, his hand on his 
ſword, if this were treatment due to 
-gentlemen. & a LS 
© This houſe, in which, however, 
you are an intruder, Sir, is your 
# proteAion ; or that motion, and that 
A air, if you mean any thing by either, 
would coft you dear.” 
I am, Sir, the protector of my 
* wife : you have inſulted her, Sir. 
1 Have I inſulted your wife, Sir? 
And I ſtepped up to him; but juſt in 
time recovered — 5 | 
Where I was—* Take care, Sir—But 
you are fafe here. Frederick, wait 
upon the gentlemen to the door. 
rederick was not in hearing: the 
well-meaning man, apprehending con- 
ſequences, went, it ſeems, into the 


, [to ge ther ſome of his 
x aa. tg ' 


Salmonet, putting himſelf in a vio- 
lent motion, ſwore, that he would ſtand 
by his friend, his brother, to the laſt 
drop of his blood; and, in a poſture 
of offence, drew his half way. 
I with, friend, faid I, (but cou 
hardly contain myſelf): that I were 
in your houſe, inſtead of your being 


# in misc. — But if you would have 
Jour ſword broken over your head, 
draw it quite. It 

He did, with 2 


« Now, major! Now, mejor l' f 
8 Ache ajor ! Now, major ' (aid 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON.” 


diſarmed him, 


remembering 


35 
Her — alſo drew, making wretch- 
9 3 

I was dreſſed. I knew not but the 


men were aſſaſſins. I drew, put 
Salmonet's ſword, "cloſed with him, 
and, by the ſame effort, 
laid him on the floor. - | 
O'Hara, ſkipping about, as if he 
watched for an opportunity to make a 
ſh with ſafety to himtelf, loſt his 
ſword, by the uſual trick whereby a 


man, any thing ſkilled in his weapons, 


knows how ſometimes to diſarm a teſs 
eil ful adverſary. | | 

The woman ſcreamed; and ran inte 
the hall 


I turned the two men, firſt one, then 
the. other, out of the room, with 2 
contempt that they deſeyved ; and Fre- 
derick, Richard, and Jerry, who, 
that time were got together in the ha 
a little too roughly perhaps, turned 
them into the ſquare. | 

They Hans into the coach they 
came in: the woman, in terror, was 


already in it. curſed, ſwore, 
2 ul They , 


The pretended captain, putting his 
body half way out + the racks bid 
the ſervants tell me, that I wasg—that 
I was—and, avoiding a worſe name, as 
it ſeemed—* No gentleman!* and that 
he would find an o nity to 
make me repent the treatment I had 
given to men of honour, and to u 


The major, in eagerneſs to ſay ſome- 
thing, by way of reſentment and me- 
nace likewiſe nning with damn - 
ing his blood) - had his intended threat. 
enng cut ſhort, by meeting the captain's 
head with his, as the other, in a rage; 
withdrew it, after his ſpeech to the 
ſezvant; and each curſing the other, 
one rubbing his — the other 


putting his hand to his head, away 
They fo to aſk for thei — 
They forgot to or their ſwords 
. 8 
Von cannot ir c dear Dr. 
Bartlett, how much this idle affair has 
diſturbed 


me: I cannot forgive my- 
elf. To ſuffer myſelf to be provoked 
by two ſuch men, to violate the ſanc- 
tion of my own houſe. Yet they came, 
no doubt, to bully and provoke me; 
or to lay a foundation for a demand, 
that they knew, I perſonally made, 
mult do it. | i 

| ny 
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- excuſe to myſelf is, that 
hy Gy two of — and that, 
though I drew, yet I had the com- 
mand of myſelf ſo far as only to de- 
fend myſelf, when I might have done 
any thing with them. I have gene- 
— found, that thoſe that are the 
readieſt to give offence, are the un- 
fitteſt, when brought to the teſt, to 
ſupport their own infolence. | 
But my Emily! m r Emily! 
How muſt ſhe be terri 4＋1—1 will 
with you very ſoon. Let not hen know 
any thing of this idle affair; nor any 
body but Lord Ls 


| 3 TUESDAY MORNING. 

I HAVE juſt ,parted with one Bla- 
grave, an attorney, who already had 
been ordered to proceed againſt me: 
but, out of regard to my character, 
and having, as he owned, no great 
opinion of his clients, he thought fit 
to come to me in perſon, to acquaint 
me of it, and to inform himſelf, from 
me, of the whole affair. 

The gentleman's civility intitled him 
— expect an account of it: I gave it 

m. 

He told me, that if I pleaſed to re- 
ſtore the ſwords, and the hat, by him, 
and would promiſe not to ſtop the fu- 
ture quarterly payments of the zool. a 
year, about which they were very ap- 
prehenſive, he dared. to ſay, that, after 

uch an exertion of ſpirit, as he called 
a cholerick exceſs, I ſhould not hear 
any more of them for one white; ſince 
he believed they had only been trying 
an experiment; which had been car- 
ried — he dared to ſay, than they 
had deſigned it ſhould. | 

He hinted his opinion, . that the men 
were common men. of the town; and 
that they had never been honoured 
with commiſſions in any ſervice. 

The woman (I know not by what 
name to call her, fince it is very pro- 
bable, that ſhe has not a real title to 


that of O'Hara) was taken out of the. 


coach in violent hyſtericks, as O'Hara 
told him; who, in conſulting Mr. 
Blagrave, may be ſuppoſed to 
vate matters, in order to lay a foun- 
dation for an action of damages. 

She accuſed the men of cowardice 
before Mr. Blagrave; and that in very 
opprobrious terme. 
SR $054 & LORE 
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.  They,cxcuſed themſelves, us being 
loth to hurt me; which, they ſaid, 
they eaſily could have done; eſpecially 
oe 
They bot to Mr. Bla- 
ve * damages; but I hope 
eir hurts are magniſied. p 
I am (however that be) of hurt; 
for I am not at all pleaſed with my- 
ſelf. a They, poſſib * though 
have no cauſe to be ſatisſied with 
parts in the fray, have been more ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch ſcuifles, than I; and 
are above, or rather beneath, all 
punctilio. 22 
Mr. Blagrave took the ſwords and 
the hat with him in the coach that 
waited for him. 19 5 
If I thought it would not have 
looked like a compromiſe, and en- 
couraged their infolence, I could freely 
nos ſent _ _ * — be- 
onged to them. I am really great 
— gk the part I ated to ſuch men * 
As to the annuity; I bid Mr. Bla- 
grave tell the woman, that the pay. 
ment of that depended upon her future 
good behaviour; and yet, that I was 
not ſure that ſhe was intitled to it, but 
as the widow of my friend. , 


However, I told this gentleman, 


that no provocation ſhould. hinder me 


from doing ſtrift juſtice, though T 
were ſure they would go to law with 
the money I ſhould cauſe to be paid to 


them quarterly. You will therefore 
< any wn Rang _— the fund 
© whic have to n, to 
« ſupport a law · ſuit, ſhould — 
© mence one, and think fit to em 

© in jt ſo honeſt a man as you ſeem 

© be, is 100l.' a year, It would be 
* madneſs, if nat injuſtice, to pay the 


other tool. for ſuch a purpoſe, when 


© jt was left to my daſcretion to pay is, 
© or not, [with a; view to diſcou 
that litigious ſpirit, which is one, of 
© an hundred, of this poor-woman's 
© bad qualities. | 
And thus, for the preſent, ftands 
this affair, I look upon my trouble 
from this woman as over, till ſorne 
new ſcheme ariſes, either only the ſe 
people, or from others whom ſhe may 
conſult or employ. Vou and I, when 


I have the happineſs to attend you and 


other friends, will not renew the 
lubje&t, I am, be. _ 
gal ane 


ure 
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LETTER XIV. 
utss BYRON, TO MISS SELBY.- 


 COLNEBROOK, WED. MAR: 22. 


C1R Charles arrived this morning, 

juſt as we had aſſembled to break- 
faſt ; for Lady L. is not an early riſer. 
The moment he entered; - ſunſhine 
broke out in the countenance of every 
one. 

He apologized to all, but, me, for 
his long ablence, eſpecially when they 
had ſuch a gueſt, were his words, bow- 
ing to me; and I thought he fighed, 
and looked with tender regard upon 
me ; but I dared not aſk Miſs Gran- 
diſon whether ſhe ſaw any thing par- 
ticular in his devoirs tone. 

It was owing to his politeneſs, I 

reſume, that he did not include me 
in his apologies; becauſe that would 
have been to ſuppoſe, that I had ex- 
pefed him. Indeed I was not diſ- 
pleaſed in the main, that he did not 
compliment me, as a third ſiſter. See, 
Lucy, what little circumftances a 
doubtful mind will ſometimes dwell 
upon. | 

I was not pleaſed that he had been 
ſo long abſent, and had my thoughts 
to mylelf upon it; inclining once to 
have gone back to London; and per- 
haps /bould, could I have fancied myſelf 
of importance enough to make him 
uneaſy by it: — ſex ! the ſex! Lucy, 
will my uncle ſay ; but I pretend not 
to be above it's little foibles :] but 
the moment I ſaw him, all my diſguſts 
pers over. After the Anderſon, the 

anby, the Lord W. affairs, he ap- 
pour to me in a much more ſhining 

ight than an hero would have done, 
returning in a triumphal car covered 
with laurels, and dragging captive 
princes at his wheels. How much 
more glorious a character is that of 
The Friend of Mankind, than that of 
The Congueror of Nations ! 
He told me, that he paid his com- 
— a yeſterday to Mr. and Mrs. 

.eeves, He mentioned Mr. Deane's 
viſit to him; and ſaid very kind, but 
juſt things in his praiſe. I read not 
any thing in his eyes, or manner, that 
gave me uneafineſs on the viſit that 
other good man made him. 


My deat Emily tat generouſly un- 
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eaſy, I ſaw, for the trouble ſhe had 
been the cauſe of giving to her beſt 
Friend, though ſhe knew not of a viſit, 
that her mother, and O'Hara, and 
Salmonet, made her guardian on Mon- 
day, as the doctor had hinted to us, 
without giving us particulars. | 

Sir : arles * me for my 
goodneſs, as he called it, in getting 
the good girl ſo happily out of her 
mother's way, as bis Emily would 
have been too much terrified to ſee her ⁊ 
and he thanked Lord L. for his tender- 
neſs to his ward on that occaſion. 

My lord gave him the letter which 
Mrs. Jervois had left for her daughter. 
Sir Charles preſented it to the young 
lady, without looking into it: the in- 
ſtantly returned it to him, in à very 
graceful manner. We will read it to- 
« gether bye and bye, my Emily, ſaid 
he. Dr. Bartlett tells me, there is 
< tenderneſs in it.” 177 

The doctor made apologies to him, 
for having communicated to us ſome 
of his letters — Whatever Dr. Barts 
© lett does,” ſaid Sir Charles, * muſt be 
© right,——But what fay my ſiſters to 
* my propoſal of correſpondence with 
them? 

We ſhould be glad, replied Lady 
L. to ſee all you write to Dr. Batt- 
© Jett; but could not undertake to 
© write you letter for letter,” 26 

Why ſo?” 

« Miſs Byron, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, 
© has put us quite out of heart as to 
© the talent of narrative letter-writ- 
© ing.” | 

© I ſhould be greatly honoured with 
© a ſight of ſuch letters of Miſs Byron, 
© as you, my lord, have ſeen, — Will 
* Miſs Byron, applying tome, © favout 
* one brother, and exclude another !* 

Brother | Lucy; I thought he wal 
not, at that time, quite ſo handſome 


. a man as when he firſt entered the 


I was filent, and bluſhed. I knew 
not what anſwer to make; yet thought 
I ſhould fay ſomething. - g 

* May we, Sir Charles, ſaid Miſs 
Grandiſon, hope for a peruſal of 
© your letters to Dr, Bartlett for the 


© ſame number of weeks paſt, letter 


* for letter, if we could prevail on 
_ Byron to conſent to the propo- 
f ?? | . 

Would Miſs Byron conſent, u 
r 
* y * Whas 
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What ſay you, Miſs Byron ?* ſaid 
my lord. 

I anſwered, that I could not pre- 
ſome to think, that the little chit-chat, 
which I wrote to pleaſe my partial 
friends in the country, could appear 
tolerable in the eye of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon. 

They all anſwered with high enco- 
miums on my pen; and Sir Charles, in 
the meſt reſpectful manner, inſiſting 
upon not being denied to ſee what 
Lord L. had peruſed; and Miſs 
Grandiſon having ſaid, that I had, to 
oblige them, been favoured with the 
return of my letters from the country; 
I thought it would look like a too 
meaning particularity, if I refuſed to 
oblige him, in the light (though not 
a very agreeable one, I own to you, 
Lucy) of another brother: I told 
him, that I would ſhew him very wil- 
lingly, and without condition, all the 
letters I had written, of the narrative 
kind, from my firſt coming to Lon- 
don, to the dreadful maſquerade af- 
fair, and even Sir Harry's barbarous 
treatment of me, down to the delive- 
rance he had ſo generouſly given me. 

How did he extol me, for what he 
called my noble frankneſs of heart! 
In that grace, he ſaid, I excelled all the 
women he had converſed with. He 
aſſured me, that he wonld not wiſh to 
ſee a line that I was not willing he 
ſhould ſee; and that, if he came to 
a word or paſſage that he could ſup- 

ſe would be of that nature, it ſhould 
— no place in his memory. 

Miſs Grandiſon called out — * But 
© the condition, Sir Charles 

Is only this,” repliedT, (“I am 

© ſure of your candour, Sir;) that 
© you will cerre& me, where I am 
* wrong, in any of my notions or ſenfi- 
ments. I have been very pert and 
© forward in ſome of my letters; par- 
< ticularly in a diſpute that was car- 
6 ried on in relation to. learning and 
© languages. If I could not, for im- 
© provement-ſake, more heartily be- 
© ſpeak your correction than Jour ap- 
«* probation, I ſhould be afraid of your 
© eye there.” 
„Excellent Mifs Byron! Beauty 
© ſhall not bribe me on your fide, if I 
* think you wrong in any point that 
you ſubmit to my judgment: —and 
if I am beauty proof, I am ſure no- 
thing en earth can biaſs me, 
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Miſs Grandiſon ſaid, ſhe would 
number the letters according to their 
dates, and then would give them to 
me, that I might make ſuch condi- 


tions with her brother on the loan, as 
every one might be the better for. 


BREAKFAST being over, Miſs 
Grandiſon renewed the talk of the viſit 
made here by Mrs. O'Hara on Sun- 
day laſt. Miſs Jervois very prettily ex- 
preſſed her grief for the trouble given her 
guardian by her unhappy mother. He 
drew her to him, as he fat, with looks 
of tenderneſs ; and called her his dear 
Emily; and told her, ſhe was the 
* Child of his compaſſion, You are 
© called upon, my dear, ſaid he, 
© young as you are, to a glorious 
* trial ; and hitherto you have ſhone 
© in it: I wiffPthe poor woman would 
© be but half as much the mother, as 
you would be the child! But let us 
read her letter. 

His goodneſs overwhelmed her. He 
took her mother's letter out of his 

ket : ſhe ſtood before him, drying 
er eyes, and endeavouring to ſuppreſs 
her emotion ; and when he had un- 
folded the letter, he put his arm round 
her waiſt. Surely, Lucy, he is the 
tendereſt, as well as braveſt of men 
What would I give for a piQure 
drawn but with half the life and love 
which ſhone out in his looks, as he 
caſt his eye, now on the letter, and 
now up to his Emily!—* Poor woman!” 
ſaid he, two or three times, as heread : 
and, when he had done, You muſt 
© read it, my dear, ſaid he; there is 
© the mother in it ; we will acknow- 
11 the mother, wherever we can 
© find her.” 

Why did not the girl throw her 
arms about his neck juſt then? — She 
was ready to do ſo. O my beſt of 
© guardians !* ſaid ſhe; and, it was 
plain, was but juſt reſtrained, by vir- 
gin modeſty, from doing fo; her Lands 
caught. back, as it were, and reſtin 
for a moment on his ſhoulder : an 
ſhe looked as much abafhed, as if ſhe 
had not checked herſelf. ; 

I took more notice of this her 8 
ful motion, than any body elſe. I 
was affected with the beautiful check, 
and admired her for it. 

© And muft I, Sir, would you have 
© me, read it? I will retire to my 
chamber with it. * 

ce 


Hie roſe, took her hand, and coming 
with her to me, putit into mine : © Be 
© ſo good, Madam, to fortify this 
« worthy child's heart, by your pru- 
£ dence and judgment, while ſhe reads 
4 the mother, in the only inſtance that 
4 I have ever known it viſible in this 
bo yer. s woman.“ 
Y 


1 Emily and I withdrew into the next 

5 room; and there the good girl read 
the letter; but it was long in read- 
ing; her tears often interrupting her: 
and more than once, as wanting a re- 
fuge, ſhe threw her arms about my 
neck, in ſilent grief. 

I called her twenty tender names; 
but I could not ſay much: what could 
7h I ? The letter in ſome places affected 

me. It was the letter of a mother who 

* ſeemed extremely ſenſible of hardſhips. 

We Her guardian had preſſed obſerva- 

tions upon it: I knew Wt then all the 

" vunhappy woman's wickedneſs ; I knew 

not but the huſband might be in ſome 

fault. — What could I fay? I could 

not think of giving comfort to a daugh- 

ter-at the expence of even a bad mo- 

ther. 

Miſs Grandiſon came to us: ſhe 

2 Lriſſed the ſobbing girl, and with ten- 

= d&dernefs, calling us her two loves, led 
us into the next room. 

Sir Charles, it ſeems, had owned, in 
our abſence, that Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Hara, and Captain Salmonet, had 
made him a viſit in town, on their 
return from Colnebrook, and ex- 
4 reſſed himſelf to be vexed at his own 
W756 haviour to them. 
| Miſs Jervois gave the letter to her 
s > guardian, and went behind his chair, 
> on the back of which ſhe leaned, while 
8 ne looked into the letter, and made ob- 
ſervations upon what he read, as nearly 
in the following words as I can re- 
member. 

* Ax unhappy mother, whoſe faults 
t have been . — 
My Emily's father was an indulgent 


. * 
— * 


woman crimes, which very few men 
would have forgiven: ſhe was the 
wife of his choice; he doated on 
her; his ficſt forgiveneſs of an atro- 
« cious crime hardened her, ; 

When he could not live with her, 
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+ he removed from place to place; to 


* avoid her: at laſt, afraid of her pri- 
# vate mackinations, which were of 
dhe blackeR nature, he went abroad, 


* 
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huſband! He — * this unhappy - 
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order to purſue that traf- 


* in 
* fick in perſon, which he managed 
© to great advantage by his agents 
and factors; having firſt, however, 
_— a handſome proviſion for his 
wife. 
© Thither, after ſome time paſſed in 
— and extravagance, ſhe followed 
im. a 
© I became acquainted with him at 
Florence. I found him to be a ſen- 
ſible and honeſt man ; and every-one 
whom he could ſerve, or aſſiſt, expe- 
rienced his benevolence. Not a ſin- 
ple ſoul who knew him, but loved 
im, this wife excepted. 
© She at that time inſiſted upon his 
iving up to her management, his 
eloved Emily; and ſolemnly pro- 
miſed reformation, on his compli- 
ance, She knew that the child 
would be a great fortune. . 
IJ was with Mrs. Jervois, on her 
firſt viſit to him at Leghorn; and, 
though I had heard her character 
to be very bad, was inclincd to be- 
friend her, She was ſpecious, I 
hoped that a mother, whatever wife 
ſhe made, could not be but a mother ; 
and poor Mr. Jervois had not been 
forward to ſay the worſt of her, 
But ſhe did not long fave appear- 
ances, The whole Engliſh factory 
at Leghorn were witneſſes of her 
flagrant enormities. She was ad- 
dicted to an exceſs that left her no 
ard, and made her a ftranger to 
at grace which is the glory of a 
woman. 
I am told, that ſhe is leſs frequent- 
ly intoxicated than heretofore. I 
Gould be glad of the leaſt ſhadow 
of reformation in her. That odious 
vice led her into every other, and 
hardened her'to a ſenſe of ſhame. 
Other vices, perhaps, at firſt, wanted 
that to introduce them; but the 
moſt flagitious have been long ha- 
bitual to her. KL 
* Nothing but the juſtice due to the 
character of my - departed friend, 
could have induced me to ſay what 
I have ſaid of this unhappy woman. 
Forgive me, my Emily: but ſhall I 
not defend your father ?—T have not 
| faid the worff I cbuld fay of his'wife, 
Vet ſhe writes, That her faults 
bade been - barbarouſly apgravated, 
in order to jaſtiſy the ill uſpge of 'a 
* buſband, . who,” the fays, * was 
Yy2 « not 
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* mot faultleſs.” Ill uſage of a huſband! 
Wretched woman | She knew I muſt 
© ſee this letter: how could ſhe write 
© thus ? She knows that I have authen- 
© tick proofs in my cuſtody, of his un- 
* exceptionable goodneſs to her; and 
© confeſſions under her own hand, of 
© her guilt and ingratitude to him. 
But, my Emily—"' and he aroſe, 
and wok her hand, her face over- 
whelmed with tears: © You may re- 
t joice in your father's character: he 
© was a good man, in every ſenſe of 
* the word. With regard to her, he 
had but one fault, and that was, his 
* indulgence—Shall I ſay, that after 
© repeated elopements, after other men 
had caſt her off, he took her back! 
© When ſhe had forfeited his love, his 
s pity operated in her favour; and ſhe 
s was hardened enough to deſpiſe the 
© man who could much more eaſily 
forgive than punith her. I am 
© grieved to be obliged to ſay this; 
$ But repeat, that the memory of m 
© friend muſt not be unjuſtly loaded. 
Would to Heayen that | could ſuggeſt 
the thadow of a plea that would ex- 
© tenuate any part of her vileneſs, 
s either reſpecting him or herſelf : let 
* whole-ſoever * ſuffer by it, 
I would ſuggeſt it. How often has 
this worthy huſband wept to me, for 
„ thoſe faults of his wife, for which 
s ſhe could not be ſorry. 
© I diſcourage not theſe tears, my 
Emily, on what you have heard me 
* ſay; but let me now dry them up. 
He took her own handkerchief, and 
tenderly wiped her cheeks: It is un- 
* neceſſary,” proceeded he, to ſay any 
thing farther, at this time, in defence 
© of your father's character: we come 
© now to other parts of the letter, that 
© will not, I hope, be fo affecting to 
the heart of a good child. ' 
© She inſiſts upon your making her 
* a viſit, or receiving one from her: 
c ſhe longs, ſhe ſays, to ſee you; to 
lay you in her boſom. She congra- 
1 * ates 3 your improvements: 
‚ very pathetic c upon 
not to deſpiſe 2 — fry 
My dear girl! you all receive 
ber viſit: ſhe ſhall name her place 
© for it, provided I am preſent. 1 
-® ſhall think it a ſign of her amend- 
ment, if ſhe is really capable of re- 


b joicing in your improyements, I 
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© have always told you, that you muſt 
* diſtinguiſh —— the — and 
* the mother: the one is intitled to 
* your pity ; the other calls for ” 
© abhorence—Do you chuſe, my dear, 
© to ſee your mother? — I hope you do, 
© Let nct even the faulty have cauſe to 
* complain of unkindneſs from us. 
© There are faults that muſt be left to 
Heaven to puniſh; and againſt the 
conſequences of which it behoves us 
only to guard, for our own ſakes, 
I hope you are in a ſafe protection, 
and have nothing to fear from her: 

ou are guarded therefore. 'Can my 
Emily forget the terrors of the la 
interview, and calmly, in- my pre- 
ſence, kneel to her mother? 
Whatever you command me to do, 
I will do.?“ | 

© I would you anſwer this let- 
ter. InyiWher to the houſe of your 
28 think you 3 not 
go to her ings: yet, if you in- 
cline to a 2 3 me inſiſts 
upon it, I will attend you,” 

© But, Sir, muſt I own her huſband 
for my father? | 
Leave that to me, my dear: little 
things, punctilios, are not to be ſtood 
upon; pride ſhall have no concern 
with us. But I muſt firſt be fatis- 
fied, that the man and ſhe are actually 
married, Who knows, if they are, 
but his dependence on her — 
and the protection ſhe may hope 
from him, may make it convenient 
to both, to live in a more creditable 
manner than hitherto ſhe has aimed 
to do? If the fave but appearances, 
for the future, it will be a point 
gained.” 

* I will in every thing, Sir, do as 
you would have me. 

One thing, my dear, I think, I 
will adviſe ; if they are really mar- 
ried; if there be any proſpect of their 
living tolerably — you ſhall, 
if you pleaſe, (your fortune is very 
large) make them a handſome pre- 
ſent; and give hope, that it will be 
an annual one, if the man behave 
with civility to your mother. She 
complains, that ſhe is made poor, 
and dependent; Poor if ſhe be, it 
is her own fault: ſhe brought not 
2001.- to your father, U | 
woman ! he married her, as I hinted, 
for loye, With 200l, a year, well 
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t- pald, ſhe ought not to be poor; but 
dependent ſhe muſt be. Vour father 
£ would have given her a larger an- 
„ nuity, had he not known by ex- 
« perience, that it was but ſtrengthen - 
* nig her hands to do miſchief; and to 
enable her to be more riotous. I 
£ found a declaration of this kind 
* among his papers, after. his death, 
This his intention, if there could have 
been any hope of a good uſe to be 
made of it, juſtifies my advice to 
« you, to enlarge her ſtipend: I will 
put it in ſuch a way, my dear, that 
s you ſhall have the credit of jt; and 
s T will take upon myſelf the agvice 
of reſtraining it to good behaviour, 
© for their own ſakes, and far yours.” 
- ©* O Sir! how good you are! you 
© may give me courage to wiſh to ſee 
* my r mother, in hopes that it 
F will be in my power eo do her good; 
continue to your Emily the bleſſing 
of your direction, and I ſhall be a 
happy girl indeed. O that my mo- 
ther may be married! that fo ſhe 
may be entitled to the beſt you ſhall 
adviſe me to do for her. 

© I doubt, her man is a man of the 
town," added he; but be may have 
lived long enough to ſee his follies. 
She norte tired of the life ſhe has 
led. L have made ſeveral efforts to 
do her ſervice, but have no hope to 
reclaim her; I wiſh ſhe may now be 
a wife in earneſt. But this I think 
ſhall be my. laſt effort Write, my 
dear; but nothing of your intention. 
If the is not . things muſt 
remain as they are. | 
She haſtened up ſtairs, and very ſoon 
returned, with the following lines— 
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' © MADAM, 

1 Beſeech you to believe, that I am 
f not wanting in duty to mo- 
# ther. You, —— 3 when 
* you tell me, — bem me. My 
. — was fo good, before I could 
* haye tame to aſk him, as to. bid me 


. # wnite to you, and to let. you know, 


b that he will himſelf preſent me to 


you, wheneyer you pleaſe to favour 


me with pportunity to pay my 
duty to you, at his, houſe in St. 
5 James's 


ein CHARLES. GRANDISON> 


Was 4 point. of delicacy and 
- ity; and I thou "ih 
to.unagine, that Lu ay wal 


© your poor girl, as was-laft time 
£ . — Mrs. Lane s; and then 
© I will ſee you with all the duty that 
© a child owes to her mother. For L 
© am, and ever will be, your dutifud 
© daughter, | 


*EMILIA IERvots.“ 


Sir Charles generouſly ſcrupled the 
laſt paragraph. We will not, 1 
© think, Emily,” ſaid he, remind 2a 
© mother, who has written ſuch a let- 


© ter as that before us, of a behaviour 


5 that ſhe ſhould be glad to forget.” 

. Miſs Grandiſon detired it might 

ſtand. Who knows, ſaid ſhe, but 

it may make her aſhamed of her 

© outrageous behaviour at that time? 
she deſerves not generous uſage,” 

faid Lady L. ſhe cannot feel it.” 


© Perhaps not, replied Sir Charles : 


© but we ſhould do proper things, for 
© our own ſakes, whether the perſons 
are capable of feeling them as they 
£ ought, or not.— What ſay you, Mi 

* Byron, to this laſt paragraph? 

I was entirely in his way of think- 
ing, and for the reaſon. he gave; but 
the two ladies having given their opi- 
nion in a pretty earneſt manner, and my 
lord ſaying he thought it might paſs, I 
was afraid it would look like beſpeaking 
his farour at their expence, if I adopt- 
ed his ſentiments : I therefore declined 
giving my opinion. But being willing 
to keep Emily in countenance, who {at 
ſuſperided in her judgment, as one who 


feared ſhe bad done a. wrong thing, I 


faid, it was a very natural paragraph, 
I thought, from Miſs Jervois's pen 3 
as it was written, I dared to ſay, ra- 
ther in apprehenſion of hard treatment, 
from what ſhe remembered of the laſt, 


than in a ſpirit of recrimination-or re- 


W | 8 5 
The good girl dec it was. Both 
ladies, and my lord, ſaid, I had diftin- 
iſhed well: but Sir Charles, though 
ſaid no more upon the ſubject 
each ſiſter with meaning; which 
E wondered they did not obſerve. Dr. 
Bartlett was withdrawn, or I believe 
he would have had the honeſty to ſpeak 
out, which I had not: but the point 
nero- 
t. I ſhould not ſeem 
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than they: nor did I think Sir Charles 
would have acquieſced with their op1- 
nion. 

Miſs Jervois retired, to tranſcribe 
Her letter. We all ſeparated to dreſs ; 
and I, having ſoon made an alteration 
in mine, dropped in upon Dr. Bartlett 
m his cloſet. 

I am ſtealing from this good man a 
little improvement in my geography; 
Jam delighted with my tutor, and he 
1 to be pleaſed with his ſcholar; 

ut ſometimes more intereſting arti- 
cles flide in: but now he had juſt be- 
gan to talk of Miſs Jervois, as if he 
would have led, I thought, to the pro- 
ſal hinted at by Miſs Grandiſon, 
rom the letter ſhe had fo clandeſtinely 
ſeen, of my taking her under my care, 
when Sir Charles entered the doctor's 
apartment. He would have withdrawn, 
when he ſaw me; but the doctor, ri- 
ſing from his chair, beſought him to 
eblice us with his company. 
I was filly: I did not expect to be 
caught there. But why was I ſilly on 
being found with Dr. Bartlett? - But 
let me tell you, that I thought Sit 
Charles himſelf, at firſt addreſſing me, 
ſeemed a little unprepared. You in- 
« vited me in, doctor: here Tam. But if 
you were upon a ſubject that you do 
* not purſue, I ſhall look upon myſelf 
© as an intruder, and will withdraw.” 

Wie had concluded one ſubje&, Sir, 
© and were beginning another —I had 
« juſt mentioned Miſs Jervois.* 

Is not Emily a good child, Miſs 
© Byron ?* ſaid Sir Charles. 
Indeed, Sir, ſhe is. 

We then had ſome general talk of 
the unhappy ſituation ſhe is in from 
ſuch a =. * thy and I thought ſome 
hints would have been given of his de- 
fire that ſhe ſhould accompany me down 
to Northamptonſhire; and my heart 
throbbed to think, how it would be 
brought in, and how I ſhould behave 
upon it: and the more, as I was not 
to be ſuppoſed to have ſo much as heard 
of ſuch a deſigned propoſal. What 
would it have done, had I been pre- 
vailed upon to read the letter? But not 
one word paſſed, leading to that ſub- 
ject. 

l I now begin to fear, that he has 
changed his mind, if that was his mind, 
Methinks I am more fond of having 
the gocd girl with us, than I imagined 
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it was poſſible I ever could have been, 
What adifferent appearance have things 
to us, when they are out of our power, 
to what they had when we believed 
they were in it? 

ut I ſee not, that there is the leaſt 
likelihood that any thing, on which you 
had all ſet your hearts, can happen 
I can't help it. 

Emily, flattering girl! told me, the 
ſaw great ſigns of attachment to me in 
his eyes and behaviour ; but I ſee n6 
grounds for ſuch a ſurmiſe: his affec- 
tions are certainly engaged. God bleſs 
him, whatever his engagements are! 
— When he was abſent, encouraged by 
his ſiſters and Lord L. I thought pretty 
well of myſelf; but now he is preſent, 
I ſee ſo many excellences ſhining out 
in his mind, in his air and addreſs, 
that my humility gets the better of my 
ambition. | 

Ambition! did I fay? Yes, ambi- 
tion, Lucy. Is it not the nature of 
the paſhon we are too fooliſhly apt to 
call noble, to exalt the object, and to 
lower, if not to debaſe one's ſelf ?— 
You ſee how Lord W. depreciates me 
on the ſcore of fortune. [I was loth 
to take notice of that before, becauſe I 
knew, that were ſlenderneſs of fortune 
the only difficulty, the partiality of all 
my friends for their Harriet, would 
them upon making efforts that I would 
ſooner die than ſuffer to be made, 
This, Lucy, obſerve, is between hooks 1 

I forgot the manner in which Lor 
W.'s objection was permitted to go off 
— But I remember, Sir Charles made 
no attempt to anſwer it: and yet he 
tells my lord, that fortune is not a 

rincipal article with him; and that he 
* an ample eſtaté of his own. No 
queſtion but a man's duties will riſe 
with his KC; ar A man, there+ 
fore, may be as good with a leſs eſtate, 
as with a larger: and is not goodneſs 
the eſſential of happineſs? Be our 
ſtation what it will, have we any con- 
cern but humbly to acquieſce in it, 
and fulfil the duties belonging to that 
ſtation ? : 

But who, for ſelfiſh conſiderations, 
can wiſh to circumſcribe the power of 
this good man? The greater opportu- 
nities he has of doing good, the higher 
muſt be his enjoyment.—No, Lucy, 
do not let us flatter ourſelves. d 

Sir Charles rejoices on Six Hargrave's 

having, 
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having, juſt now, by letter, ſuſpended 
5 till next week, of his 
Sining with him at his houſe in the 
foreſt. 


LETTER XV. 


ISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 
Left Sit Charles with Dr. Bartlett. 
They would both have engaged me 

to ſtay 1 but I thought the ladies 

would miſs me, and think it particu- 
lar to find me with him in the doctor's 
cloſet. 

My lord and the two fiſters were to- 
gether in the drawing-room _— 
to the library : on my entrance, Well, 
Harriet, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, we 

will now endeavour to find out my 
brother. You mult be preſent too 
yourſelf, and put in a word now and 
then. We ſhall ſee if Dr. Bartlett 
is right, when he ſays, that my bro- 
ther is the moſt unreſerved of men. 

Juſt then came in Dr. Bartlett— 

I think, doctor, ſaid Lady L. we 

will take your advice, and aſk my 
brother all the queſtions in relation 
to his engagements abroad, that come 

into our heads. . 

She had not done (peaking, when 
Sir Charles entered, and drew his 
chair next me; and juſt then, I thought 
myſelf, he looked * me with equal 
benignity and reſpect. 5 

Miſs Grandiſon began with taking 
notice of the letter from which Dr. 
Bartlett, the ſaid, had read ſome paſ- 
ſages, of the happineſs he had pro- 
cured to Lord W. in ridding him of 
his woman, She wiſhed, ſhe told him, 
that ſhe knew who was the lady he had 
in his thoughts to commend to my lord 
for a wife, | 

I will have a little talk with her 
© before I name her, even to you, my 
* lord—and my ſiſters. I am ſure m 
* liſters will approve of their aunt, if 
© ſhe accept of my lord for a huſband; 
* I ſhall pay my compliments to her in 
© my return from Grandiſon Hall... 
© Do you, Charlotte, chuſe to accom- 
$ pany me thither? I muſt, I think, 
© be preſent at the opening of the 
* church; I don't aſk you, my lord 
* nor you, Lady L.—ſo ſhort as my 
* tay will be there, I purpoſe to go 
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next, and return the 
© Tueſday following.“ , 
Miss Gr. © I think, brother, I 


© down on Friday 


© ſhould wiſh to be excuſed. If, in- 
© deed, you ſhould ſtay there a week 
© or fortnight, I could like to attend 
you; — fo, I dare ſay, would Lord 
and Lady L. 
SIX CH. I muſt be in town on 
* Wedneſday next week ; but you may 
* ſtay the time you mentioned : you 
cannot paſs it diſagreeably in the 
* neighbourhood of the Hall; and 
© there you will find your couſin Gran 
* difon ; he will gallant you from one 
* neighbour to another; and, if I 
judge by your freedoms with him, 
« you have a greater regard for him, 
than perhaps you know you have.. 
Miss Ga. Your ſervant,- Sir,“ 
bowing—* But I will take my revenge 
© —Pray, Sir Charles, may I afk (we 
© are all brothers and ſiſters) a 
Six CH. * Stop, Charlotte,” (plea· 
ſantiy:) © if you are going to aſk any 
* queſtions by way of revenge, I an- 
ſwer them not. f 
Miss GR. Revenge —Not re- 
© venge, neither—But when my Lord 
© W. as by the paſages Dr. Bartlett 
* was ſo good as to read to us, propoſed 
* to you this lady for a wife, and that 
© lady; your anſwers gave us appre- 


© henſion that you are not inclined to 
* marry—" 
Lapy L. © You are very uncere- 


© monivus, Charlotte * 
Indeed, Lucy, ſhe made me tremble. 
Sure he can have no notion that I have 
ſeen the whale letter—ſeen myſelf 
named in it. | 
Miss GR. What ſignifies ceres 
* mony among relations? 8 2 
Six Cn. Let Charlotte have her 
4 way.” - » 
Miss GR. Why then, Sir, I would 
© aſk — Don't you intend one day to 
* marry ?* | * 
Six Cu. © I do, Charlotte. I ſhall 
not think myſelf happy till I can ob- 
* tain the hand of a 'worthy woman.” 


I was, I am afraid, Lucy, vifibly 


affected: I knew not ho to ſtay; yet 
it would have looked worſe to go. 
Miss GR, © Very well, $u-—=And 
© pray, have you not, either abroad or 
© at home, ſeen the woman you could 
* wiſh to call yours? Don t think me 
« impertinent, brother... 
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Six Cn. Tou cannot be imperti- 
© nent; Charlotte. If you want tv 
© know any thing of me, it pleaſes me 
y beſt, when you come directly to the 

int,” | 

, Gr, Well, then, if I can- 
E not be impertinent; if you are beſt 
© pleaſed when you are moſt freely 
© treated; and if you are inclined to 
© marry; Pray” why did you decline 
© the propoſals mentioned by Lord W. 
* in behalf of Lad 
Lady Anne S. and 
many more?” 

Six CH. The friends of the firſt 
© named lad N not generouſly 
* with m PA er, in that affair. The 
© whole family build too much on the 
© intereſt and quality of her father. I 


Frances N. of 
cannot tell how 


© wanted not to depend upon any pub- 


lick man: I chofe, as much as poſ- 
« ſible, to fix my happineſs within m 
4 own little circle; i have ſtrong paſ- 
© fions; I am not without ambition. 
© Had I looſened the reins to the latter, 
young man as I am, my tranquilli 

4 — have been 1 to — bea 
ther in another man's cap. Does 
© this ſatisfy you, Charlotte, as to La- 
© dy Frances? 

Miss GR. Why yes; and the 
© eaſier, becauſe there is a lady whom 
© I could have preferred to Lady 
Frances. 

© I ſhould not, thought I, have 
© been preſent at this converſation.” 
Lord L. looked at me, Lord. L. 
ſhould nor have looked at me: the la- 

Sta Ca. Who is ſhe?? 

Miss GR. Lady Anne 8. you 
© know, 3 may I aſk, why 
© that could not be : 
Sin Cu. Lady Anne is, I believe, 
© a deſerving woman; but her fortune 
4 muſt have been my principal induce- 
ment had I made my addreſſes to her! 
I never yet went fo low as that alone; 
© for an inducement to fee a lady three 
© times.” ' 

Miss Gr. Then, Sir, you have 
made addreſſes to ladies — 
s Abad, T1 ſuppoſe ?* 

Sik CR. I thought, Charlotte, 
8 pour waa extended only to the 
ladies in and.” ' 
Miss Gr, Les, Sir, it extends 
* $0 ladies in and and out of Eng- 
© land, if any be that have kept 
*. ay brother a fingle man, when ſuch 
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© offers have been made him os ws 
© think would have been unexception- 
able. But you hint, then, Sir, that 
© there are ladies abroad" _. . 
Sik CH. Take care, Charlotte, 
that you make as free a reſpondent; 
when it comes to your tur, as you 
are a queſtioner. 
Miss GR. By your anſwers tomy 
queſtions, Sir, teach me how I am to 
anſwer yours, if you have any to aſk.” 
SIR CH. Very well, Charlotte, 
Have I not anſwered ſatisfactorily 
* your queſtions about the ladies you 
named? 1 — 
Miss GR. Pretty well. But, Sir, 
© have you not ſeen ladies abroad whom 
vou like better than either of thoſe T 
* have named? Anſwer me to that. 
SIR CH. © I bave, Charlotte, and 
at home too. 
a 22 GR. I don't 3 to 
y to you Fut „Sir, have you 
not en ladies od whom — 
* have liked better than any you ever 
© ſaw at home?” 
Si CH, No. But tell me, Char- 
© lotte, to what does all this tend? 
Miss GR. Only, brother, that we 
© long to have you happily married; 
and we are afraid, that your declin - 
c 
c 


ing this propoſal and that, is owin 

to ſome previous attachment—A 
* now all is out.” | 

LokD L. And now, iny dear bro- 
ther, all is out. 1 

Lapy L. If our brother will gra» 
© tify our curioſit— 

Had I ever before, Lucy, ſo greit a 
call upon me as now, for preſence of 
mind ? 

Sir Charles fighed : he pauſed; and 
at laſt ſaid “ You are very generous, 
very kind, in your wiſhes to ſee me 
married. I bawe ſeen the lady with 
© whom, of all the women in the world; 
I think I could be happy. 

A. fine. bluſh overſpread his face; 
and he looked down. Why, Sir 
© Charles, did you bluſh ? Why did 
you look down ?* The happy, thrice 
happy woman, was not preſent, was 
ſhe? Ah, no! no! no! , 
Ste Cn. © And now, Charlotte; 
< what other queſtions have you to aſk; 
before it comes to your turn to an · 
« ſwer ſome that I have to put to . 

Miss Ga. + Only one—ls the lady 


a foreign lady ?* wy 
How — body but I looked at 
* 
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it, expecting his anſwer He really 
tated. At Fit I think, Charlotte, 
t you will excuſe me, if I ſay, that 
c this e ives me ſome pain 
© becauſe it leads to another, that, if 
© made, I cannot at preſent myſelf an- 
: ſever.” [*Butwhy fo, Sir?” thought 
I:] * And if not made, it cannot be 
© of any ſignification to | to this.” 

Lorp L. We would not give you 
© pain, Sir Charles: and yet—" 

Six C. What yet, my dear 
t Lord L.? 

LoxD L. When I was at Florence, 
© there was much talk—' 

Sts Cn. Of a lady of that city— 
„Olivia, my lord! There was,—She 
has fine qualities, but unhappily 
© blended with others leſs approve- 
© able.-But I have nothing to wiſh 
© for from Olivia, She has done me 
© too much honour. I ſhould not fo 
© readily have named her now, had ſhe 
© herſelf been more ſolicitous to con- 
© ceal the diſtinction ſhe honoured me 
« with, But your lordſhip, I dare 
© hope, never heard even /{-vill open 
it's mouth to her diſreputation, only 
that ſhe deſcended too much in her 
regard for one object. | 

Loxy L. * Your character, Sir, 
Charles, was as much to the repu- 
© tation of her favour, as— 

Six Chi. (lnierrupting.) O my 
lord, how brotherly partial! But, 
this lady out of the queſtion, my 
peace has been broken in goers by a 
tender fault in my conſtitution.— 
Andi yet I would not be without it.“ 

The ſweet Emily aroſe, aud, in tears, 
went to the window. A fob, endea- 
youred to be ſuppreſſed, called our at- 
tention to her. ® 

Sir Charles went and took her hand; 
© Why weeps my Emily!“ HOP 
' © Recauſe you, who ſo well deſerve 
© to be happy, ſeem not to be ſo. 

Tender examples, Lucy, are catch- 
ing: T had much ado to reſtrain 2zy 


He kindly conſoled her. My un- 
happineſs „ my dear, ſaid he, ariſes 
* chiefly. from that of other people. 
* T ould; but for that, be happy in 
© myſelf, becauſe I endeavour to ac- 
commodate my mind to bear inevi- 
table evils, and to make, if poſſible, 
* virtue of neceſſity.— But, Charlotte, 
ce how grave you have made us all! 


„And yet I muſt enter with you upon a 


. 


- © ſubje& that poſſibly may be thought 


© as ſerious by you, as 
c preſent I with to quit.” 
»Wiſh to quit!'—* The queſtion 
gave him ſome pain, becauſe it led to 
© another, which he cannot himſelf, at 
« preſent, anſwer! — What, Lucy, let 
me aſk you, before I follow bim to his 
next ſubject, can you gather from what 
pages in that already recited ? If he is 

imſelf at an uncertainty, he may de- 
ſerve to be pitied, and not blamed ; 
but don't you think he might have an- 
ſwered, whether the lady is a foreigner, 
or not? - How could he kzoww what the 
next queſtion would have been? 

I had the aſſurance to aſk Miſs Gran- 
diſon afterwards, aſide, whether any 
thing could be made out, or gueſſed at, 
by his eyes, when he ſpoke. of _—_— 
ſeen the woman he could prefer to a 
others? For he ſat next me; ſhe over. 
againſt him, | 

_ © I know not what to make of him, 
ſaid ſhe ; but be the lady natives or 
© foreigner, it is my humble opinion 
© that my brother is in love, He nas 
* all the ſymptoms of it, that I can 
© guels by.. 
am of Charlotte's opinion, Lucy. 
Such tender ſentiments ; ſuch ſweetneſs 
of manners; ſuch gentleneſs of voice! 
Love has certainly done all this for 
him: and the lady, to be ſure, is a 
foreigner, It would be ſtrange if fuch 
a man ſhould not have engaged his 
heart in the ſeyen or eight yenrs-paſt ;, 
and thoſe from eighteen to twenty-ſix, 
or, ſeyen, the moſt ſuſceptible of a man's 
ite, — n 

But what means he by ſaying, © His 
peace has been broken in pieces by a 
tender fault in his conſtitution ? 
Compaſſion, I ſuppoſe," for ſome un- 
happy object.—I will ſoon return to 
town, and there prepare to throw my- 
ſelf into the arms of my. deareſt re- 
lations in Northamptonſhire: I mall 
otherwiſe, perhaps, add to the number 
of thoſe 4 have broken his peace. 
But it is ſtrange, methinks, that he 
could not have anſwered; Whether the 
ys a foreigner, or not. 8.9 

r. Bartlett, you are miſtaken x 
Sir Charles Grandiſon is not ſo very 
un-reſcrveda man as you {aid he was. 

But oh! my dear little Rattering 
Emily, how could you tell me, that 
you watched his eyes, and ſaw them 
always kindly bent on me?—Yes, 

2 2 perhaps, 


t which at 
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perhaps, when you thought ſo, he was 
drawing compariſons to the advantage 
of his fair foreigner, from my leſs 
agreeable features !— 

But this Olivia! Lucy. I want to 
know ſomething more of ber: No- 
© thing,” he ſays © to wiſh for from 
Olivia. Poor lady! Methinks Iam 
very much inclined to pity her. 

Well but, I will proceed now to his 
next ſubject. I wiſh I could find ſome 
faults in him. It is a cruel thing to 
be under a kind of neceſſity to be angry 
with a man whom we caunot blame : 
and yet, in the next converſation, you 
will ſee him angry. Don't you long, 
Lucy, to ſee how Sir Charles Grandi- 
fon will behave when he is angry? 


LETTER XVI 
MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 


« OW, Charlotte,” ſaid he, (as 
if he had fully anſwered the 
queſtions put to him theſe men!) 
© let me ou a queſtion or two, 
I had a vill made .me yeſterday by 
« Lord G, What, my dear, do you 
© intend to do with regard to him ?— 
© But, perhaps, you would chule to 
* withdraw with me, on this queſtion,” 
Miss GR. © I wiſh I had made to 
© you the fame overture of withdraw. 
© ing, Sir Charles, on the queſtions I 
put to you: if I had, I ſhould have 
© received more ſatis faction, I fancy, 
© than I can now boaſt of. 
SIR CH. © I will withdraw with you, 
* if you pleaſe, and hear any other 
« queſtions you have to put to me. 
15s GR. You can put no queſ- 
« tions to me, Sir, that I ſhall have 
© any objections to anſwer before this 
© company." 
Six CH. © You know my queſtion, 
© Charlotte.” 
Miss GR. What would you adviſe 
me to do in that affair, brother ?* 
Six Cn. I have only one piece of 
© advice to give you: it is, that you 
vill either encourage or diſcourage 
his addreſg—if you know your own 
© mind.” | 
Miss Gs, I believe, brother, you 
© want to get rid of me.” 


Six Cn. Then you intend to en- 


s courage-Lord G.: 


GRANDISON. 


Miss Gs. Does that follow, Sir * 

SIR Cu. © Or you could not have 
* ſuppoſed, that I wanted to part with 
© you, But, come, Charlotte, let us 
© retire. It is very difficult to get a 
© dire&t anſwer to ſuch queſtians as 
© theſe, from ladies, before company, 
though the company be ever ſo nearly 
© related to them.” 

Miss Ga. I can anſwer, before 
this company, any queſtions that re- 
©'late to Lord G. 

S1R CH. © Then you don't intend ta 
© encourage him? 

Miss GR. I don't ſee how that 
© follows, neither, from what I ſaid,* 

SIR CH. It does, very clearly. 1 
© am not an abſolute ſtranger to the 
language of women, Charlotte. 

Miss GR. I thought my brother 
© too polite to reflect upon the ſex.” 

SIR CH. Is it to reflect upon the 
« ſex, to ſay, that I am not an abſo- 
© lute ſtranger to their language? 

Miss GR. I proteſt I think ſo, in 
* the way you ſpoke it.” 

Sik CH. * Well, then, try if you 
© cannot find a language to ſpeak in, 
© that may not be capable of ſuch an 
© interpretation.” . | i 
Miss GR. I am afraid you are 
© diſpleaſed with me, brother. I will 
© an{wer more directly. 

Sik CH, Do, my Charlotte: I 
© have promiſed Lord G. to procure 
© him an anſwer.” 

Miss GR. © Is the queſtion he puts, 
© Sir, a brief one or of ?* | 

Sik CH. © Truſt me, Charlotte: 


© you may, even with your pun&ilio.” 


Miss GR. Will you not adviſe 
© me, Sir?“ : 
SIR Cn. I will—-To purſue your 
© inclination,” | 
Miss GR. * Suppoſe, if I knew 
« yours, that that would turn the 
© ſcale?” | 

Sik CH. Is the balance even?” 

Miss GR. I can't ſay that, nei - 
© ther,” "7" 

SIR Cu. Then diſmiſs my Lord G. 

Miss GR. Indeed, brother, you 
© are angry with me.” 

SIR CH. (Addreffing himſelf to me.) 
© I am ſure, Miſs Byron, that I ſhall 
« find, in ſuch points as this, a very 
different er in you, when I co 
© to be favoured with the fal © 
« your letters, Your Ree 

_—_— 
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von mind, you never kept any one 
in ſuſpenſe.” | 
Miss Ga. But I, brother, can't 


* ſay that I know my mind abſolutely.” 


Six Cn. That is another thing; I 
dam filent. Only when you do, I 
* ſhall take it for a favour, if you will 
* communicate it to me, for your ſer- 
vice. 

Miss GR. I am among my beſt 
© friends, Lord L. what is your ad- 
vice? Sir Charles does not incline to 
give me his. 

Sta CH. It is owing to my regard 
© to your own inclinations, and not to 
6 difpteaſure or petulance, that I do 
© not.” 

LorD L. I have a very good opi- 
© nion of Lord G. — What 1s yours, 
© my dear?” [To Lady L.] 

Lapy L. I really think very well 
c of my Lord G.— What is yours, 
< Miſs Byron?“ 

HARRKIE T. I believe Miſs Gran- 
© diſon muſt be the ſole determiner on 
© this occaſion. If „e has ne objec- 
* tion, I preſume to think, that no one 
© elſe can have any.) 

M1ss Gs. * Explain, explain, Har- 
© riet—" 

Sis Cu, © Miſs Byron anſwers as 
© the always does: penetration and 
< prudence, with her, never quit com- 
© pany. If I have the honour to ex- 
plain her ſentiments in giving mine, 
take both as follow: My Lord G. is 
n good-natured, mild man; he will 
* make a woman happy, who has ſome 
© ſhare of prudence, though ſhe has a 
* ftill greater ſhare of will. 
© is very lively: ſhe loves her jeſt al- 
© moſt as well as ſhe loves her friend.” 

Miss GR. © How, brother!” 

Six CH. © And Lord G. will not 
© ſtand in competition with her, in 
that reſpe& : there ſhould not be a 
* rivalry in 1 qualities, in 
* marriage. have known a poet 
©* commence a hatred to his wife, on 
her being complimented with mak - 
© ing better verſes than he. Let Char- 
„flotte a upon thoſe qualities in 
« which he will allow her huſband to 
© excel; and he allow, in her, thoſe 
© the has a deſire to monopolize; and 
c all may do well.” 

Miss Ga. Then Lord G. muſt 


ee diſputed with, 1 preſume 
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© once ſaid, that when you knew your * were I to be his wife, on the ſubject 


© of moths and butterflies.” 

Sik CH, Vet Lord G. may give 
them up, when he has a more con- 
© ſiderable trifle to amuſe himſelf with, 
Pardon me, Charlotte. Are you 
© not, as far as we have gone in this 
* converſation, a pretty trifler ?' 

Miss GR. (Bowing.) Thank you, 
© brother. The epithets pretty, and 
young, and little, are great qualifiers 
of harſh words.” 

SIR CH. But do you like Sir Wal- 
© ter Watkyns better than Lord G.?* 

Miss GR. © Ithink not. He is not, 
© I believe, ſo good-natured a man as 
«© the other.” 

Six CH, I am glad you make that 
© diſtinRtion, Charlotte. 

Miss GR, * You think it a ne- 
© ceſſary one in my caſe, I ſuppoſe, 
. a 

SIR CH. I have a letter of his to 
© anſwer, He is very urgent with me 
for my intereſt with you. I am to 
© anſwer it. Will you tell me, my 
© ſiſter, (giving her the letter) © what 
© I ſhall ſay?” 

Miss GR. (After peruſing it.) * Why, 
© aye, r man! he 1s very much 1g 
© love; but I ſhould have ſome trouble 
© to teach him to ſpell; and yet, they 
* ſay, he has both French and Italian 
© at his fingers ends.” | 

She then began to pull in pjeces the 
letter. 

SIR CH. Ie will not permit that, 
Charlotte, Pray return me the let- 
ter. No woman is intitled to ridicule 
a lover whom 1-4 5 nas not intend to 
encourage, If ſhe has a OPl» 
nion of herſelf, ſhe will 2 a 
Whether ſhe has or not, if ſhe 
wounds, ſhe ſhould heal. . Sir Wal- 
ter may addreſs himſelf to a hundred 
women, who, for the ſake of his gay 
appearance and' eſtate, will for- 
ive him his indifferent ſpelling.” 
Man GR. The fluttering ſeaſon 
« is approaching. One wants now and 
© then a dazgling fellow or two after 
© one in publick : perhaps I have not 
© ſeen enough of either of theſe to de- 
* termine which to chuſe. Will you 


not allow one, ſince neither of them 


© have very ſtriking merits, to behold 
them in different lights, in order to 
enable one's ſelf to judge which. is 
the moſt tolerable of the two? Or, 

ee « whether 
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© whether a ſtill more tolerable wretch 
© may not offer.” 

- She ſpoke this in her very archeſt 
manner, ſerious as the ſubject was; 
and ſeriouſly as her brother wiſhed to 
know her inclinations. 

Sir Charles turned to Lord L. and 
vely ſaid, *I wonder how our cou- 
7 ſin Everard is amuſing himſelf at this 
< inſtant, at the Hall.” Tn 
She was ſenſible of the intended re- 
buke, and aſked him to forgive her. 
Wit, my lord,* continued he, in- 
attentive to the pardon ſhe aſked, * is 
© a dangerous weapon: but that ſpecies 


The lady before me, (what is her 
name?) and I, have been both under 
a miſtake: I took her for my ſiſter 
Charlotte; ſhe took me for our couſin 
« Everard.” 

Every one felt the ſeverity. It ſeemed 
to pierce me, as if directed to me. So 
unuſually ſevere from Sir Charles 
Grandiſon; and delivered with ſuch 
ſerious unconcern in the manner: I 
would not, at that moment, have been 
Miſs Grandiſon for the world. 

She did not know which way to 
Jock. Lady L. (amiable woman!) 
felt it for her ſiſter: tears were in the 
eyes ct both. 

At laſt Miſs Grandifon aroſe.—“ I 
£ will take away the impoſtor, Sir; and 
hen I can reflify my miſtake, and 
bring you back your ter, I hope 
£ you will receive her with your uſual 
E goodneſs.” 2 | 

My Charlotte! my ſiſter!* (tak- 
ing her hand) you muſt not be ver 
angry with me. I love to feel the 
© finer edge of your wit: but when I 
was beſpeaking your attention upon 
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concerned the happineſs of your fu- 


you could be able to ſay ſomething 
that became only the mouth of an 
unprincipled woman to fay; how 
could I forbear to wiſh that ſome 
other woman, and not my ſiſter, had 
ſaid it? — Times and. occaſions, my 
dear Charlotte!" ENS. 
© No more, I beſeech you, Sir; I 
am ſenſible of my folly. Let me 
« retife.”. | | 
© I, Charlotte, will retire; don't 
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* you; but take the comfort your 


* triends are diſpoſed to give you, 


4 


of it which cannot ſhine without a 
foil, is not a wit to be proud of. 


nn a e #0 


a very ſerious ſubject; a ſubject that 


ture life; and, if yours, mine; and 
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Emily, one word with you, my dear. 


She flew to him, and they went out 


together. 
There, | 
© he taken the girl with him, to warn 
© her againſ falling into my folly.” 
Dr. Bartlett retired in ſilence. 
Lady L. expreſſed her concern for 
her fiber; but ſaid, Indeed, Char- 


ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, has 


© lotte, I was afraid you would carry . 


© the. matter too far. 


Lord L. blamed her. Indeed, 


ſiſter, he bore with you a great while; 


had engaged very ſeriouſly, and even 
from principle, in it. O Miſs Byron! 
he will be delighted with you, when 
he comes to read your papers, and 
ſees your treatment of the humble 
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rage. 
Les, yes, Harriet will fhine, at 


have loſt my brother's favour, I 
ray to Heaven, that ſhe may gain 
it. But he ſhall never again have 
reaſon to ſay I take him for my 
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wicked, Harriet ?—Deal fairly wi 
me: was I very wicked?” 


I thought you wrong all the way: 


I was afraid for you. But for what 
you laſt ſaid, about encouraging men 


could have chidden you, had you not 

had your brother to hear it. 
ou forgive me?* (whiſpering her) 
hey-were the words of 

quette ; and the air was ſo arc 

Indeed, my Charlotte, you were 

very much out of the way.” 


* 


I muſt have been wrong indeed.” 
The time, the occaſion, was wron 


ſiſter Charlotte, ſaid Lord L. Had 


the ſubject been of leſs weight, your 


c 

c 

brother would have paſſed it off as 
; 
c 


pleaſantly as he has always befare 


done your vivacities. 


© Very happy, replied ſhe, to have 
© ſuch a character, that every body 


* muſt be in fault who differs from 


© him or offends him. 


© In the midſt of his diſpleaſure, -. 


Charlotte, ſaid Lady L. he forgot 

© not the brother. 
© told you, concerned the happineſs of 
c your future life; and, if yours,; his," 
© One remark,” reſumed Lord L. 
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and the affair was a ſerious one. He 


ſervants you reſolved not to encou- 


my expence; but may ſhe l—ſince I. 


couſin Everard.— But was I = 


to dangle after you, and ſeeming to 
aim at making new conqueſts, I 1 


Will! 


a "oy co- 
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« Sol—Every body againſt me! 


he ſubject, he 


I muſt make, to Sir Charles's honour ; 
(take it not amiſs, ſiſter Charlotte: ) 
not the leaſt hint did he give of your 
error relating to à certain affair; 
and yet he muſt think of it, ſo lately 
as he has extricated you from it. His 
aim, evidently, is, to amend, not to 
wound.“ 
I think, my lord, retorted Miſs 
Grandiſon, with a glow in her 
cheeks, © you might have ſpared your 
« remark. If the one brother did not 
* recriminate, the other needed not to 
# remind, My lord, you have not 
f my thanks for your remark.” 

T his affected good Lady L. Pray, 
r ſiſter, blame not my lord: you will 
* loſe my pity, if you do. Are not we 
four united in one cauſe? Surely, 
Charlotte, we are to ſpeak our whole 
£ hearts to each other! 

80 ll have brought man and wife 
5 upon me now. Pleaſe the Lord I 
© will be married, in hopes to have 
* ſomebody on my ſide.— But, Harriet, 
5 ſay, am 1 wrong again? 

I hope, my dear Miſs Grandiſon,” 
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replied I, that what you ſaid to my 


« lord, was in pleaſantry : and if fo, 
© the fault was, that you ſpoke it 
+ with too grave an air. 

© Well, well, let me take hold of 
your hand, my dear, to help me out 
of this zew difficulty. I am dread- 
fully out of luck to-day, I am ſorry 
© I ſpoke not my pleaſantry with a 
s pleaſant air Vet were not you like- 
« wiſe guilty of the fame fault, Lad 
L.? Did not you correct me with 
too grave an air?” 

I am very willing,” returned Lady 
L. “ it mould paſs ſo: but, my dear, 
« you mult not, by your 
© rob. yourſelf of the ſincerity of one 
* of beſt hearts in the world; 
looking with complacency at her lord. 

He bowed to her with an affectionate 
air, Happy couple! 

As I hope to live, ſaid Miſs Gran- 
diſon, I thought you all pitied me, 
© when Sir Charles laid fo heavy a 
! hand upon me: and ſo he ſeemed to 
* think, by what he ſaid at going out. 
* How did you deceive me, all of you, 
«* by 900g eyes l' 

Ido aſſure you, daid my lord, 
5 did pity you: but had I not 
thought my ſiſter in fault, I ſhould 
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© Your ſervant, my lord. You ars 


a nice diſtinguiſher.,” 


And a 1 * one, Charlotte, re- 


joined Lady 


© No doubt of it, Lady L. and 


* that was your motive too. I be- 
ſeech you, let me not be deprived of 
* your pity.— I have yours alſo, Har- 


riet, upon the ſame kind conſidera- 


© tion.” a 8 
Why now this archneſs becomes 
you, Charlotte,” ſaid I ; [I was will- 


ing it ſhould paſs ſo, Lucy:] This 


6 18 pretty n 

It is a pretty ſpecimen of Char- 
© lotte's penitence,” ſaid Lady L. 

I was glad Lady L. ſpoke this with 
an air of good humour; but Miſs 
Grandiſon withdrew upon at, not well 
pleaſed, 


* 


- 


- 


We heard her at her harpſichord, | 


and we all joined her. Emily alſo was 
drawn to us by the muſick. * Tell 
me, my dear, faid Mils Grandiſon 


to her, (ſtopping)— have you not had 


* all my faults laid befote you, for 
© your caution ?” 


© Indeed, Madam, my guardian ſaid 
© but one word about you; and this 
© was it: © I love my liſter ; the has 


amiable qualities; we are none of 
us right at all times, 
© Emily, that I, in chiding her, ſpoke 
with a little too much petulance.“ 

God for ever bleſs my brother!“ 
ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, in a kind of 


rapture: * but now his goodneſs 


You. ſee, 


makes my flippancy gdious to my- 
© ſelf—Sit down, my child, and play 


your Italian air. 

This brought in Sir Charles. He 
entered with a look of ſerenity, as if 
nothing had paſſed to diſturb him. 


When Emily had done playing and 


ſinging, Miſs Grandiſon began to 
make apologies : but he ſaid, Let 
us forget each other's failings, Char- 
© lotte,” 

Notice being 
Charles complaiſantly led his ſiſter 
Charlotte to her ſeat at the table, 


iven of dinner, Sir 


A. molt intolerable ſuperiority !—T . 
with he would do lomathing wrong; 


ſomething cruel : if he woul 
malice, would but ſtiffen his air by re- 
ſentment, it would be ſomething, © As 
a man, cannot he be lordly and aſſum- 
ing, and where he is ſo much regarded, 
J may ſay feared, nod his imperial 

88 ö ſigulti- 
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fignificance to his vaſſals about him? 
Cannot he be imperious to ſervants, 
to ſhew his difpleafure with principals! 
No! it is zatural to him to be good 
and juſt. His whole aim, as my lord 
obſerved, is, to convince and amend, 
© and not to wound or hurt. 

After dinner, Miſs Grandiſon put 
mto. my hands the parcel of my letters 
which I had conſented Sir Charles 
ſhould fee. ©* Mifs Byron, Sir, faid 
ſhe, © will oblige you with the peru- 
© fi} of ſome of her letters. You will 
© in them ſee another ſort of woman 
© than your Charlotte. May I amend, 
© and be but half as par When 
you have read them, you will ſay, 
« Amen; and, if your prayer take 
< place,will be ſatisfied with your ſiſter.” 

He received om Hoey og ſtand- 
ing up, bowing ; and kiffed the papers 
with 44 air of gallantry that I thought 
greatly became him: [* O the vanity 
© of this irl !' methinks my uncle 
fays at this place.) He put them in 
his pocket. 

Without conditions, Harriet?” faid 
Miſs Grandiſon. * Except thoſe 
© of candour, yet correction, anſwer- 
ed I. Again he bowed to me. 

I don't know what to fay to it, 
Lucy ; but I think Sir Charles looks 
highly pleaſed to hear me praiſed; 
and the ladies and my lord miſs no 

rtunity to ſay kind things of me : 
but could not he have anſwered Miſs 


Grandiſon's queſtion, Whether his 


favourite was a foreigner or not ?— 
Had any other queſtion ariſen after. 
wards, that he had not cared to anſwer, 
he could but have declined anſwering 
it, as he did that, 

What a great deal of writing does 
the reciting of half an hour or an 
kour's converſation make, when there 
are three or four ſpeakers in com- 
pany; and one attempts to write what 
each ſays in the fr perſon! I am 
amazed at the quantity, on looking 
back. But it au be fo in narrative 
letter-writing. Did not you, Lucy, 
write as Jong letters, when you went 
with your brother to Paris? — l forget. 
Only this I remember, that I al- 
ways was ſorry when I came to the 
end of them. I am afraid it is quite 
etherwiſe with mine. 

By the way, I am concerned that 
Lady D. is angry with me; yet, me- 


thinks, ſhe ſhews, by her anger, that 
ſhe had a value for me. s to what 
— told me of Lord D. 's ſetting his 


eart on the propoſed alliance, I am 


not ſo much concerned at that, be- 
cauſe he never ſaw me: and had the 
affair been in his own power, tis likely 


he would not have been very ſolicitous 


about his ſucceſs. Many a one, 
Lucy, I believe, has found an ardour, 
when repulſed, which they would ne, 
ver have known, had they ſucceeded. 
Lady Betty and Miſs Clements were 
ſo good as to make me a viſit, this 
afternoon, in their way to Windtor, 
where they are to paſs two or three 
days. They lamented long ab- 
ſence from town ; and Lady Betty 
kindly regretted for me, the man 
fine entertainments I had loft, b 
publick and private, by my country 
excurſion at this unpropitious ſeaſon 
of the year, as ſhe called it, ſhrugging 
her ſhoulders as if in compaſſion to 
my ruſtick taſte. 
Good lady! ſhe knew not that I 
am in company that want not enter- 
tainments out of themſelves. They 
have no time to kill, or to delude: 
on the contrary, our conſtant com- 
laint js, that time flies too faſt ; and 
am ſure, for my part, I am forced 
to be a manager of it; fince, between 
converfation and writing, I have not a 
moment to ſpare; and I never in my 
life devoted fo few hours to reſt. 
Sir Charles ſpoke very handſomely 
of Miſs Clements, on occaſion of Mi 
Grandiſon's ſaying, ſhe was a plain, 


but good young woman. She is not 
© a beauty, ſaid he, ©* but ſhe has 


© qualities that are more to be admired 
© than mere beauty. 


Would ſhe not,” aſked Lady L. 


© make a good wife for Lord W.? 
There is,” ſaid Sir Charles, too 
« great a diſparity in years. She has, 
and muſt have, too many hopes. 
My Lord W.'s wife will, probably, 
be confined fix months out of 


She muſt therefore be one who has 
outlived half her hopes: ſhe muſt 


have been acquainted with affliction, 
and known diſappointment. She 
muſt conſider her marriage with him, 
though as an act of condeſcenſion, 
yet purtly as à preferment. Her 
tenderneſs will, vy this means, be 


* evgageds 


twelve, to a gauty man's chamber, 
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© en z yet her dignity ſupported: 
* 1 5 mo — . in years 
© to bring my lord an heir, he will 
then be the moſt grateful of men to 
n 

My dear brother, ſaid Miſs Gran - 
diſon, forgive me all my faults : 
« your actions, your ſentiments, ſhall 


5. be the rule of mine - But who can 


come up to you? The Danbys— 
© Lord W.— | 
Any body may, Charlotte, inter- 
rupted Sir Charles. who will be 
4, 2 by the well-known rule of 
, wing to others, as you would they 
« ſhould do unto you. Were you in the 
© ſituation of the Danbys, of Lord 
W. would you ngt wiſh to be done by, 
© as I have done, and intend to do, by 
© them? What muſt be thoſe who, 
© with hungry eyes, wait and wiſh for 
© the death of a relation? May they 
not be compared to ſavages on the 
* ſea-ſhore, who look out impatiently 
© for a wreck, in order to plunder and 
6 prey upon the ſpoils of the miſera- 
* ble? Lord W. has been long an un- 
* ha —_ from want of principles: 
Ti 5 | rejoice, if I can be a means of 
* convincing him, by his own expe- 
« rience, that he was in a wrong courſe, 
and of making his latter days happy. 
Would 1 not, in y decline, wiſh for 
© a nephew that had the ſame notions ? 
And can I expect ſuch a one, if I ſet 
not the example? 
Pretty ſoon after ſupper, Sir Charles 
left us; and Miſs. Grandiſon, ſeeing 
me in a revenie, ſaid, I will lay my 
life, Harriet, you fancy my brother 
is gone up to read your letters—Nay, 
« you are in the right; for he whil- 
« pered as much to me, before he 
* withdrew, But do not be appre- 
© henfve, Harriet, (for ſhe ſaw me 
concerned;) you have nothing to 
© fear, Iam ſure." 2 
Lady L. ſaid, that her brother's 
notions and mine were exactly alike, 
on every ſubjeR : but yet, Lucy, when 
one knows one's oauſe to be under ac- 
tual examinations, one cannot but have 
lome heart-aches.—Yet why ?—if his 
favourite woman is a forezgner, what 
ſignifies his opinion of my letters ?— 
And n _ 2 be will- 
ing to hought of by the 
worthy. 3 | 
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LETTER XVII. 


MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 


THURSDAY, MAR. 23. 


E ſat down early this morning 
to breakfaſt : Miſs Grandiſon 
diſmifſed the attendants, as ſoon as 
Sir Charles entered the room. 
He addreſſed himſelf td me, the mo- 
ment he ſaw me: © Admirable Miſs 
Byron," ſaid he, what an enter- 
tainment have your letters given 
me, down toa certain period! — How, 
at and after that, have they diſtreſſed 
me for your ſufferings from a ſa- 
vage It is well for him, and per- 
haps for me, that I ſaw not ſoon- 
er this latter part of your affe&t. 
= + ad i have read through the 
whole parcel.” 
He took it from his boſom, and, 
with a reſpectful air, preſented it to 
me—* Ten "thouſand thanks for the 
© favour—lI dare not hope for farther 
* indulgence — Yet not to ſay, how 
© defirous I am — But forgive me 
© think me not too great an incroacher.* 
I took them. | 
«© Surely, brother, ſaid Miſs Gran- 
diſon, you cannot alrtady have read 
© the whole.” | 
© I have—lT could not leave them 
© I ſat up late - 
And fo,” thought I, did 
After Harriet, Sir. A * 
Well, brother, ſaid Miſs Gran- 
diſon, and what are the faults?" 
© Faults! Charlotte. Such a noble 
© heart! ſuch an amiable frankneſs! 
© No dery ! No coquetry | Yet ſo 
much, and ſo juſtly, admired by as 
many as have had the happineſs to 
approach her! — Then, turning to 
me, I adore, Madam, the goodneſs, 
© the greatneſs, of your heart. : 
How I bluſhed ! how I trembled f 
How, though ſo greatly flattered, 'was 


I delighted! 
in thoſe letters, all 


* Is Miſs B 


c ect, all faultleſs, all exetllerice, 
© Sir Charles, aſked Miſs Grapdiſon s 
is there no- But I am ſenſible though 
* you have raiſed my envy, I affure 
c you) that Miſs Byron's is another 
0 of heart than your poor Char- 
lotte's. rn 

« But 


, 
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© But I hope, Sir,“ ſaid I, © that you 
© will corrett—" 

* You called upon me yeſterday,” 
interrupted he, © to attend to the de- 
* bate between you and Mr, Walden: 
© I think I have ſomething to obſerve 
upon that ſubje&t. I told you, that 
beauty ſhonld not bribe me. 1 have 
very fe obſervations to make up- 
on it.“. 

Lapy L. Will you give us, bro- 
© ther, your opinion, in writing, of 
© what you have read“? 

Six CH. That would fill a vo- 
blume: and it would be almoſt all pa- 
© negynick.” 

How. flattering | — But this foreign 
lady, Lucy !— 13% 

Lady L. began another ſubject.— 

© Fray, brother, ſaid ſhe, * let me 
© revive one of the topicks of yeſter- 
© day—concerning Lord G. and Sir 
Walter Watkyns—And I hope you, 
© Charlotte, will excuſe me.“ 

Miss GR. If it can be revived, 
* without revrving the memory of my 
© flippant folly — Not elſe will I ex- 
* cuſe you, Lady L.“ And, caſting 
her eye baſbfully round her, Dr. Bart- 
lett withdrew ; but as if he had buſi- 
nels to do. 

LAY L. Then let me manage 
© this article for my ſiſter. You ſaid, 
© brother, that you have engaged to 
* give Lord G. either hope or other- 
© wiſe" 

SIR CH. © Lord G. was very ear- 
neſt, with me for my intereſt with 
my ſiſter, -I, ſuppoſing that ſhe is 
now abſolutely diſengaged, did un- 
dertake to let him know what room 
© he had for hope, or if any ; but told 
© him, that I would not, by any 
© means, endeayour to influence her. 
. Lapy L. Charlotte is afraid that 
© you would not of yourſelf, from 
© diſpleaſure, have revived the ſubject 
Not that ſhe values : 
There ſhe ſtopped. 

SIR CH. © I might, at the time, be 
© a little petulant: but I fbould have 
© revived the ſubject, becauſe I had 
© engaged to procure an anſwer for an 
© ablent perſon, to a queſtion that was 
© of the higheſt importance to him: 
© but, perhaps, I ſhould have entered 
into We ſubfect with Charlotte when 
s we were alone. $2191 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON: 


Landy L. She can have no objec⸗ 
© tion; I believe; to let all of us, wh 
are preſent, know her mind, on thi 
« occaſion.” E. A 

Miss GR. To be ſure 1 have 
© not,” "Fe 
LADY L. What ſignifies min. 
eing the matter? I undertook, at her 
delire, to recall the ſubject, becauſe 
you had ſeemed to intereſt yourſelf 
in it.“ | 
Sin CH. I think I know as much 
© of Charlotte's mind already, from 
what you have hinted, Lady L. as 
I onght to be inquiſitive about. 
Tady L. How fo, brother? 
© What have I ſaid ?” Ft 

S1R CR. © What meant the words 
© you ſt at- that ſbe values 7 
© —Now, though I will not endeavour 
to lead her choice in behalf of a 
* prince; yet would I be earneft to 
© oppole her marriage with a man for 
* whom ſhe declaredly has no value, 

Lady L. Yow are a little ſud- 
© den upon me, Sir Charles. 
SIR CH. © You muſt not — > 
words you ſtopped at, Lady L. flight 
85 and Wie 
future happineſs, and that of a wor- 
thy man, are concerned here. But 
perhaps you mean no more than 
to give a little ſpecimen of lady- 
like pride in thoſe words. It is 
a very hard matter for women, on 
ſach occaſions as theſe, to be abfo- 
lutely riglit.—-Dear Miſs Byron,“ 
bowing to me, © excuſe me.— There 

is one lady in the world, that ought 

not, from what I have had the ho- 
nour to ſee, on her own account, to 
take amiſs my freedom with her ſex, 
tho” ſhe perhaps will on zhat of thoſe 
ſhe loves. But have I not ſome reaſon 
for what I ſay, even when Lady L. 
ſpeaking for her fiſter on this con- 
cerning ſubject, cannot help throwing 
in a ſalvo for the pride of her ſex;* 
HARRIET. I doubt not, Sir, but 
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© Lady L. and"Mifs Grandifon will | 


© explain themſelves” to your ſatisfac- 
tion.“. e#11-2754 ac 

Lady L. then called upon her ſiſter. 

Miss GR. Why, as to value 
£ and all that to be ſure-Lord G. 
is not a man that (And then 
ſhe looked rouud her on each perſon) 
© that a woman—Hem !— that a u- 


# This ſubject is ſpoken to by Sir Charles, in vol. VI. 
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© man—But, brother, I think you are 
{ a little too ready—to—to—A word 
« and a blow, as the ſaying is, are two 
© things. Not that—' And there ſhe 
ſtopped. 

IR CH. 82 © O my dear 
© Lord L! What ſhall we ſay to theſe 


Not that's ? Were I my couim Ever- 
© ard, I am not ſure but I ſhould ſup- 


© poſe, when ladies were ſuſpending 
© unneceſſarily, or with affectation, 
the — of the man they reſolve 
to marry, that they were reflecting 
© on themſtlves by an indirect ac- 
© knowledgment of ſelf-denial—' 

Miss G&. © Good God! brother.” 

I was angry at him, in my mind. 
© How came this good man, thought 
I, © by ſuch thoughts as theſe, of our 
t ſex?” What, Lucy, could a woman 
do with fuch a man, were he to ap- 
ply to her in courtſhip, whether the 
denied or accepted of him ? 

Six Cn. * You will conſider, Lady 
© L. that you and Charlotte have 
© brought this upon yourſelves. That 
© I call female pride, which diſtin- 
© guiſhes not either time, company, or 
© occahon, You will remember, that 
© Lord G. is not here; we are all 
© brothers and fiſters ;:—and why, Char- 
© Jotte, do you approve of entering 
© upon the ſubjett in this company 
© yet come with your exceptions, as 
© if Lord G. had his father preſent, 
or pleading for him? Theſe ©* Not that 
«© /be values,” and ſo- forth, are fo like 
© the dealings between petty chapmen 
and common buyers and ſellers, 
© that I love properly (obſerve that 
© I ſay properly) to diſcourage them 
© among perſons of ſenſe and honour. 
© But come, Charlotte, enter inte your 
* own cauſe: your are an excellent 
© pleader'on occaſion, You' know, 
© or at leaſt you ought to know, your 
« own mind. I never am for —— 
© raging agency (Lady L. excuſe me 
, Aufl r re up yours?) — Where 
6 . can be preſent.” : 

Lapy L. With all my heart. T 
© ſtumbled at the verythreſhold. —E'en, 
Charlotte, be your own advocate. 
© The cauſe is on. | | 

Miss Ga. Why, I don't know 
a dro to ſay.— My brother will be 

9 peremptory, perhaps : 
Six CH. A's ſign for ſome- 
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* it's horns, if the finger haſtily touch 
© 1t.—Come, To ſign, perhaps, 
Charlotte. — I will at be peremptory. 
© You ſhall be indulged, if you have 
not already been "indulged enough, 
in all the pretty circamambages cuſ - 
tomary on theſe occaſions.” 
Miss GR. This is charming 
But pray, Sir, what is your advice, 
on this ſubje& ?* | 
S1R CH. In our former conver- 
ſation upon it, I told you what I 
thought of my lord's good-humour; 
what of your vivacity — Can 8 
Charlotte, were you the wife of 
Lord G. content yourſelf now and 
then to make him ſtart, by the laun- 
cet-like delicacy of your wit, with- 
out going deeper than the ' ſkin? 
Without expoſing him (and yourſelf 
for doing ſo) to the ridicule of others? 
Can you bear with hig foibles, if he 
can bear with "yours? And if the 
forbearance is greater on ie fide, 
than on yours, can you value him for 
it, and for his good- humour 
Miss Gs. Finely run off, upon 
© my word! | 3 
SIX CH. I am afraid only, that 
© you will be able, Charlotte, to do 
« what you will with him. I am ſor- 
© ry to have cauſe to ſay that I have 
© ſeen very good women who have 
© not known how to bear indulgenee 
—Waller was not abſolutely wrong, 
© as to ſuch, when he faid, “ that 
« women were born to be controuled.“ 
If controul is iteiy to be neceſſa- 
c. it will be with women of ſuch 
charming ſpirits as you know whoſe, 
Charlotte, who will not confine 
to time and place their otherwiſe 
agreeable vivacities." aid 
Miss GR. © Well but, Sir, if it 
ſhould chance to be ſo, and I were 
Lord G. 's upper-ſervant; for controul 
implies dominion; what a ſine ad- 
vantage would he have in a brother 
who could direct him ſo well, (thoug 
he might ſtill, perhaps, be a bache- 
lor) how to manage a wife ſo flip- 
ant!“ * 
Sik CH. “ Bachelors, Charlotte, 
are cloſe obſervers. It is not eve 
married couple, if they were foliet- 
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* tous to have a bachelor marry, that 
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ſhould admit him' into a very cloſe 
intimacy with themſelves.” * 
Miss GR. (Archly.) Pray, Lord 


But the ſnail will draw in L. did we not once hear our cotgßn 
; *Y]., 30H n ka © Everartd 
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© Everard make an obſeryation of this 
nature? 

Six CH: Fairly retorted, Char- 
© Jotte l— But how came your couſin 
« Everard to make this obſervation ? 
© IT once heard you fay, that he was 
© but a common obſerver, Every mar- 
« ried pair is not Lord and Lady L. 

Miss GR. Well, well, I believe 
© martied people muſt do as well as 
© they can. But may [ aſk you, bro- 
© ther, is it owing to ſuch obſerva- 
© tions as thoſe you have been making, 
that you are nowa ſingle man? 
Sm Cu. A fair queſtion from you, 
© Charlotte. I anſwer, It is not.” 

Miss GR. I ſhould be glad with 
all my heart, to know what is. 

Six CR. © When the ſubject comes 
fairly on the carpet, your curioſity 
may perhaps be gratified, But tell 
* me, do ou intend that the ſubject 
« you had engaged Lady L. to intro- 
£ duce, in relation to Lord G. and Sir 
Walter Watkyns, ſhould be diſ- 
« miſſed, at preſent? I mean not to be 
© peremptory, Charlotte: be not afraid 
© to anſwer. 

Miss GR, Why that's kind. No, 
I can't ſay, that I do: and yet I 
frankly confefs, that I had much 
rather aſt, than anſwer queſtions. 
You #now, Sir, that I have a wicked 
. curioſity,” 

Six CH. © Well, Charlotte, you 
will find me, wicked as you call it, 
very ready, at a proper time, to 
gratify it. To ſome things that you 
may want to know, in relation to 
my ſituation, you needed not now 
to have been a ſtranger, had I had 
the pleaſure of 3 more with you, 
and had you yourſelf been as explicit 
as I could have wiſhed you to be. 
But the criſis is at hand. When I 
am certain myſelf, you ſhall not be 
in doubt. I would not ſuppoſe, that 
my happineſs is a matter of indiffer- 
© ence to my liſters; and if it be not, 
© I ſhould be ungrateful, not to let 
© them know every thing I know, that 
© is likely to affect it.” 
Seel! Lucy. What can be gathered 
from all this? But yet this ſpeech has 
a noble ſound with it ; don't you think 
it has? It is, I think, worthy of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, But by what 
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as they ſtrike me. Ah, Lucy l- Bet 
this is my prayer— May the cribs 
produce happineſs to him, let who 
will be unhappy!” 
Miss GR. Lou are always good, 
noble, uniform Curiqſity, get thee 
behind me, and he ftilll!l—And yet, 
brother, like a favoured ſquirrel re- 
pulſed, I am afraid it would be ſoon. 
upon my ſhoulder, if the criſis be 
ſuſpended.” 

* Criſis is at hand, Lucy -I ca- 
not get over theſe words; and yet they 
make my heart ache. | 

SIR CH. But now, Charlotte, as 
to your two admirers" ; 
Miss GR. Why, Sir, methinks 
I would not be a petty-chapwaman, 
if I could help it: and yet, what 
can I ſay ?—I do not think highly 
of either of the men :—but, pray now, 
Tvhat——Lady L.“ (affecting an audi- 
ble whiſper) © will you aſk a queſtion 
for me — 

Lapy L. What is it, Charlotte? 

Miss Ga. (Whiſpering, but ſtill 
loud enough for every one to hear.) 
* What fort of a man is Beauchamp! 

Lady L. Mad girl !—You heard 
* the queſtion, brother.” | 

Miss GR. No!—You did not 
© hear it, Sir, if it will diſpleaſe you. 
* 'T he whiſpers in converſation are ne 
more to be heard, than the a/ides in 
© a play.” 

SIR CH, Both the one and the 
* other are wrong, Charlotte. Whit- 
© perings in converſation are cenfu- 
* rable, to a proverb: the aſides, as 
* you call them, and the ſoliloquies, 
in a play, however frequent, are very 
c you (becauſe unnatural) ſbifts of 
* bungling authors to make their per- 
© formances intelligible to the au- 
* dience, But am I to have heard 
© your whiſper, Charlotte, or not? 

Miss Gr. I think the man my 
© brother ſo much eſteems, muſt be 
© worth a hundred of ſuch as thoſe we 
© have juſt now heard named.” 

Sik CH. © Well, then, I am ſup- 
* poſed to be anſwered, I preſume, as 
to the two gentlemen. I will ſhew 
© you the letter, when written, that I 
© ſhall ſend to Sir Walter Watkyns. 
© I ſhall ſee Lord G. I ſuppoſe, the 
moment he knows I am in town. 
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clouds does this ſun ſeem to be ob- 
Fcured? He ſays, however, that the 
+* cries is at band. —Solemn words, 


; _ GR. Se Lord 8 me, 

| er DI w not ſay, you 

© would not be — * 
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Lorn L. Very right.Pray, Sir 
© Charles, don't let my ſiſter ut with 
© the tavo, without being ſure of a 
* third? 

Miss GR. Pray, Lord L. do you 
© be quiet: your filter is in no hurry, 
*I do aſſure you.” 

SIR CH. The female drawback 
© again, Lady L.-—** Not that ſbe 
« values.” 

HARRIET. Well but, Sir Charles, 
© may I, without offence, repeat Mis 
© Grandiſon's queſtion in relation to 
Mr. Beauchamp? 

Miss GR. That's my dear crea- 


ture! 


Sik Cn. © It is impoſſible that Miſs 
Byron can give offence, —Mr. Beau- 
champ 1s an excellent young man; 
about five and twenty, not more: 
he is brave, learned, fincere, chear- 
ful; gentle in his manners, agree- 
able in his perſon. Has my good 
Miſs Byron any farther queſtions to 
aſk? Your frankneſs of heart, Ma- 
dam, intitlgs you to <qual frank- 
neſs. Not a queſtion you can aſk, 
but the anſwer ſhall be ready upon 
my lips.“ a 
Is the lady, Sir, whom you could 
prefer to all others, a foreign or an 
4 Engiiſh lady?“ - Ah, Lucy! And 
do you think 1 aſked him this queſtion ? 
—0 no! but J had a mind to ſtartle 
you. Ic have aſked it, I can tell 
you; and if it had been proper, it 
would have been the firſt of queſtions 
with me: yet had not the anſwer been 
ſuch as I had liked, perhaps I ſhould 
not have been able to ſtay in company. 

I only bowed, and I believe bluſhed 
with complacency, at the kind manner 
in which he ſpoke to me: cvery one, 
by their eyes, took notice of it with 
x: hu "eo 

Lapy L. 
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6 Well, brother, and 


Charlotte's queſtion? Charlotte ſays, 
that ſhe does not think highly of 
either of the other men.” 

SIR CH. That, at preſent, is all 
that concerns me to know. I will 
write to Sir Walter; I will let Lord 
G. know, that there is a man in the 
© clouds that Charlotte waits for: that 
5 ladies muſt not be eaſily won. Mil- 
ten juſtifies you, in his account of 


the behaviour of your common 


„ grandmother, on the firſt interview 


n her and the man, for auban 


SIR CHARLES 


what think you of the purport of 
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© ſhe was created. Charming copiers! 
* —You, Miſs Byron, are an excep- 
tion. You know nothing of affecta- 


© tion, You" 

Miss GR. (Unſeaſonably interrupting 
him.) Pray, Sir, be vlexked, ſince we 
are ſuch fine copiers of the old lady 
© you mentioned, to repeat the lines: 
© I haveno remembrance of them. 


Sia Cn. She heard me thus; and, though 
« divinely brought, 

Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth, 

© That wou'd de woo'd, and not unſought 
© be won, 

© Wrought in her ſo, that, ſecing me, ſhe 
© turn'd, 

© I follow'd her. She what was honour 
© knew, 

© And with obſequious majeſty approv'd 


* 


© My pleaded reaſo nu 


I have looked for the paſſage ſince, 
Lucy. He miſſed ſeveral lines. 

© Now, Charlotte, ſaid Sir Charles, 
though theſe lines are a palpable ac- 
* commodation to the future practice 
* of the daughters of the old lady, as 
* you call her, and perhaps intended 
. for an inſtruction to them, ſince it 
* could not be a natural behaviour in 
Eve, who was divinely brought to be 
© the wife of Adam, and it being in 
© the ſlate of innocence, could not be 
* conſcious of diſbonour in receiving 
* his addreſs; yet, if you know what 
Dis meant by cbjequivus majeſty, you 
© bad as good try tor it: and as you 
© are fe/lowed, and ſhould not follow, 
© approve of the pleaded reaſon of one 
or other of your admirers.” 
Miss GR. After hearing the plead- 
ed reaſon of both, ſhould you not 
ſay ? I have the choice of two? that 
had not Eve, But hold! I had 
like to have been drawn in to be flip- 
— again; and then you would 

ave enquired after my couſin Ever- 
ard, and ſo- forth, and been ahgry.* 
SIR CH. © Not now, Charlotte: 
we are now at play together. I ſee 
there is conſtitution in your fault. 
The ſubjects we are upon, court/bip 
and marriage, cannot, I find, be 
talked ſcriouſly of by a lady, before 
company. Shall I retire with you 
to ſohtude? Make a lover's camera 
obſcura for. you? Or, could I place 
you upon the moſſy bank of Arg 

cam, glidi through an enamel 
mead; in ch a ſcene, a now de- 
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© ſpiled Lord G. or a Sir Walter, might 
© find his account, ſighing at your 
© feet. No witneſſes but the grazing 
© herd, lowing love around you; the 
«© feathered ſongſters from an adjacent 
© grove, contributing to harmonize 
© and fan the lambent flame 

Miss GR. (Interrupting.) Upon 
my word, brother, I knew you had 
travelled through Greece, but dreamt 
not that you had dwelt long in the 
fields of Ar-cady But one queſtion 
let me aſk you, concerning your 
friend — we women don't 
love to be ſlighted Whether do 
you think him too good, or not good 
enough for your fiſter ?* 

Sir CH. The friendſhip, Char- 
lotte, that has for ſome years ſub- 
ſiſted, and I hope will for ever ſub- 
fiſt between Mr. Beauchamp and 
me, wants not the tie of relation to 
ſtrengthen it. 

LokD L. Happy Beauchamp !' 
SIR CH. © Lord L. himſelf is not 
dearer to me, brother as I have the 
honour to call him, than my Beau- 
champ.—It is one of my pleaſures, 
my lord, that I am aſſured you will 
© love him, and he you." 

Lord L. bowed, delighted; and, if 
he did, his good lady, you may be 
ſure, partook of her lord's delight. 
They are a happy pair! They want 
not ſenſe; they have both fine under- 
ſtandings! But, O my Lucy, they 
are not the ſtriking, dazzling qualities 
in men and women that make us hap- 
Py. Good ſenſe and ſolid judgment, 
a natural complacency of temper, a 
deſire of obliging, — an eaſineſs to 
be obliged, procure the ſilent, the ſe- 
rene happineſs, to which the fluttering, 
tumultuous, impetuous fervours of 
paſſion can never contribute. Nothing 
violent can be laſting. | 

Miss GR. Not that I value. 
© There, brother Vou ſee; I am a 
© borrower of Lady L.'— 

* Lapy L. Upon my honour, 
Charlotte, I believe you led me into 
* thoſe words; ſo don't ſay you ber- 
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'© rowed them.” 


Six CH. Far be it from me to en- 
< deavour to cure women of affectation 
© on ſuch ſubjects as that which lately 
© wis before us—I do not know what 
is become of it, (looking humo- 
rouſly round, as if he had loſt ſome- 
thing which he wanted to recover ;) 
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© but that, permit me, ladies, to fay, 
© may be an affectation in one com- 
« pany, that is but a neceſſary reſervg 
in another. Charlotte has genius 
enough, I am ſure, to vary her hu- 
mour to the occaſion; and, if ſhe 
would give herſelf time for reflection, 
to know when to be grave, when to 
be airy." 

Miss Gs. I don't know that, 
brother: but let me ſay for Char- 
lotte, that I believe you ſometimes 
think better for her, (as in the preſent 
caſe) ſometimes worle, than the de- 
ſerves. Charlotte has not much re- 
flection; ſhe is apt to ſpeak as the 
humour comes upon her, without 
conſidering much about the fit, or 
the unfit. It is conflitution, yau 
know, brother; and ſhe cannot eaſily 
cure it: but ſhe will try.—Only, 
Sir, be ſo good as to Jet me have an 
anſwer to my laſt queſtion, whether 
you think your friend too good, or 
not good enough? Becauſe the an- 
ſwer w:il let me know what my bro- 
ther thinks of me; and that, let me 
tell you, is of very high importance 
with me.“ 

Sis CH. © You have no reaſon, 
Charlotte, to endeavour to come at 
this your end, by indirect or com- 
parative means. Your brother loves 

ou— 

Kine GR. (Wich all my faults, 

Sir ?? | 
SIR CH. * With all your faults, my 
dear; and I had almoſt ſaid, for 
ſome of them. I love you for the 
pretty playfulneſs, on ſerious ſub- 
jets, with which you puzzle your- 
ſelf, and bewilder me: you ſee I 
follow your lead. As to the other 
part of your queſtion, (for I would 
always anſwer directly, when I can;) 
my friend Beauchamp deſerves the 
beſt of women. You are excellent in 
my eyes; but I have known two very 
worthy perſons, who, taken ſeparate- 
ly, have been admired by every one 
who knew them, and who admired 
each other before marriage, yet not 
happy in it,” 

Miss GR. Is it poſſible? To what 
could their unhappineſs be owing ? 
Both, I ſuppoſe, continuing good? 
Stk CH. To a hundred almoſt 
* nameleſs reaſons— Too little conſi- 
© deration on one fide; too much 
© the other; diverſions different; too 
| 1 much 
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much abroad the man—too much at 
s home will ſometimes have the ſame 
effect: acquaintance approved by 
the one—diſapproved by the other; 
„one liking the town, the other the 
© country ; or either preferring town 
to country in different humours, or 
at different times of the year. Hu- 
man nature, Charlotte 

Miss G&. No more, no more, I 
* beſeech you, brother Why, this hu- 
© man nature, I believe, is a very vile 
«* thing! I think, Lady L. I won't 
* marry at all. 

Sik CH. © Some ſuch trifles, as theſe 
J have enumerated, will be likely to 
* make you, Charlotte, with all your 
* excellences, not ſo happy as I wiſh 
* you to be. If you cannot have a 
* man of whoſe underſtanding you 
* have a higher opinion than you have 
© of your own, you ſhould think of 
one who is like 2 allow to yours 

Miſs Grandiſon interrupted him 
again: I wiſhed ſhe would not fo often 
interrupt him; I wanted to find out 
his notions of our ſex. I am afraid, 
with all his politeneſs, he thinks us 
poor creatures. But why ſhould not 
the character of a good, a prudent wo- 
man, be as great as that of a good, a 
prudent man ? 

Miss GR. Well, but, Sir; I fup- 
* poſe the 1 abroad has more 
underſtanding than I have.” 

SIR CH. * 4 good deal will depend 
© upon what yo think of that: not 
« whatTI, or the world, will judge.“ 

Miss Gx. But the judgment of 
* us women generally goes with the 
« world.” 

SIR CH. * Not generally, in matri- 
© monial inſtances. A wife, in gene- 
© ral, may allow of a huſband's ſupe- 
© rior ry Sus be but, in particular 
© caſes, and as they fall out one by 
© one, the man may find it difficult, to 


have it allowed in any one inſtance.” 


Miss Ge. I think you ſaid, Sir, 
that bachelors were c/o/e obſervers.” 

SIR CH, We may, in the iter, 
s ſometimes, ſee the wife. I admire 
p you, myſelf, for your vivacity ; but 
I am not ſure that a huſband would 
not think himſelf hurt by it, eſpe- 
* cially if it be true, as you ſay, 
% That Charlotte has not much re- 


% flection, and is apt to ſpeak as the 
. humour comes upon her, without 
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4 troubling herſelf about the fit or the 
“ unfit.” | 
Miss Gx. O, Sir, what a memory 


* you have! I hope that the man who 
© 1s to call me his, (that's the diale&, 
in't it?) will not have half your 
© memory.” 

Sin Cu. For his ſake, or your 
* own, do you hope this, Charlotte?“ 

Miss GR. Let me ſee—Why for 
© both our ſakes, I believe.” 

Sik Cn. © You'll tell the man, in 
* courtſhip, I hope, that all this live- 
© lineſs is conſtitution; and that you 
© know.not how to cure it.” | 

Miss GR. No, by no means, Sir: 
© let him in the miftreſe, as ſomebody 
© elſe in the ier, gueſs at the wife, 
© and take warning. 

Sik Cn. Very well anſwered, 
© Charlotte, in the play we are at; but 
© I am willing to think highly of m 
« ſiſter's prudence; and that ſhe wi 
be happy, and make the man fo, to 
* whom ſhe may think fit to give her 
© hand at the altar. And now the 
6 rar 15 recurs, What ſhall I ſay to 
© Lord G.? What to Sir Walter?“ 
Miss Gx. WhyT think you muſt 
* make my compliments to Sir Walter, 
if you will be ſo good; and, after 
the example of my ſiſter Harriet to 
© the men the ſends a grazing, very ci- 
© villy tell him, he may break his heart 
© as ſoon as he pleaſes; for that I can- 
5 not be his.” 

SIR Cu. Strange girl! But I wiſh 
© not to lower this lively ſpirit=You 
© will put your determination into 
« Engliſh.” | 

Miss GR. In plain Engliſh, then, 
© I can by no means think of encoy- 
* raging the addreſs of Sir Walter 
« Watkyns.” 

SiR CH. © Well, and what ſhall I 
« fayto Lord G.? . 
Miss GR. Why that's the thing 
I was afraid it would come to this 
Why, Sir, ou muſt tell him, I 
think -I profeſs I can't tell hat 
But, Sir, will you let me know 
what you would have me tell him! 
Sis CH. © I will follow your lead 
© as far as I can,—Can you, do you 
© think, love Lord G.? 

Miss GR. Love him! love Lord 
G.? whata queſtion is that. 
© no! I verily believe, that I can't fay 
© that,” 

Six CH, Can you eſteem him?” 

Miss 
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Miss Gr. © Eſteem — Why that's 
na quaint word, though a female one. 
© believe, if I were to marry the ho- 
© neſt man, I could be civil to him, if 
© he would be very complaiſant, very 
© obſervant, and all that—Pray, bro- 
7 ther, don't, however, be angry with 
me.“ 

Sic Cn. I will not, Charlotte,” 

Imiling. It is conflitution, you ſay— 
© But if you cannot be more than civil; 
© and if he is to be very obſervant ; 
© you'll make it your agreement with 
E Lim, before you meet him at the 
© altar, that he ſhall ſubſcribe to the 
* woman's part of the vow; and that 
© you thall anſwer to the man's. 
Miss GR. A good thought, I be- 
leve! III conſider of it. If I find, 
in courtſhip the man will bear it, I 
may make the propoſal, —Yet ! don't 
know, but it will be as well to /izpp/z 
the vow changed, without cond:!1 
ing for it, as other good women do; 
and a& accordingly. One would 
not begin with a lngularity, for fear 
of putting the 32 out. I hard 
an excellent lady once adviſe a good 
wife, who, however, very little wont- 
ed it, to give the man a hearing, and 
never do any thing that he wouid 
wiſh to be done, except ſhe choſe to 
do it. If the man loves quiet, he'll 
be glad to compound.” 
HAaRRIET. Nay now, Miſs Gran- 
diſon, you are much more ſevere 
© upon your ſex, and upon matrimo- 
* ny, than Sir Charles.” { 

Sir CH. Have I been ſevere upon 


either, my dear Miſs Byron?“ 


HARRIET. © Indeed I think fo.” 
dix Cu. I am ſorry for it; Ionly 
intended to be juft.—See, Charlotte, 
what a cenſure, from goodneſs itielf, 
you draw upon me — But I am to 
give encouragement (am I?) to Lord 


a SS > GS 


Miss GR. Do as you pleaſe, Sir.“ 
SIR CH. That is ſaying nothing. 
Is there a man in the world you pre- 
« fer to Lord G.! 

Miss GR. In the world, Sir! 


AA very wide place, I proteſs.” 


Sik CH. © You know what I mean 
© by it.“ 
Miss GR. Why—No—Yes—No 


What can I ſay to ſuch a queſ- 


tion? 


SIX CH. © Help me, Lady L. You 


© know, better than I, Charlotte's 
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© language: help me to underſtand 
Te” | 

Lady L. I believe, brother, you 
* may let Lerd G. know, that he will 
not be denied an audience, if he 
© come—"' 

Sik CR. © Will not be denied an 
«© audience, if he come!”* And this 
to Charlotte's brother! Women! 
Women! Women !—Y7y,, Miſs By- 
ron, I repeat it with pleaſure, are an 
exception—in your ee and be- 
haviour we ſee what a woman is, and 
what ſhe ought to be—Yet, I know 
you have two much greatneſs of mind 
to accept (as you once told Sir Row- 
land Mercdith) of a compliment 
made you at the expence of your ſex 
ut my hear: does you juitice.“ 
LoRx D L. * See, however, brother 
Grandiſon, this excellence in the 
two fitters! You ſay, indeed, but 
juſt things in praiſe of Miſs Byron; 
but they are more than women: for 
they ejoy that praiſe, and the ae- 
knowledged ſuperiority of the only 
woman in Britain, to whom they 
can be inferior.” 

Do you think I did not thank them 
both for compliments ſo high? I 
did. 

* You pip, Harriet ?* | 

Ah, Lucy! I had a mind to ſur- 
rize you again. I did thank them; 
ON it was in downcalt ſilence, and by 
a glow in my cheexs, that was even 
painful to me to feel. 

The lifters have fince obſerved to me 
(flattering ladies!) that their brother's 
eyes—But is it not ſtrange, Lucy, that 
they did not aſk him, in this long con- 
veriation, whether his favourite of our 
ſex is a foreigner, or not? If ſhe be, 
what ſignifies the eye of pleaſure caſt 
upon your Harriet? 

But what do you think was Muſs 
Grandiſon's addreſs to me, on this 
agreeable occaſion ? You, my grand- 
mamma, will love her again, I am ſure, 
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though ſhe ſo lately incurred your diſ- 


pleature. 

* Sweet and ever amiable Harriet!“ 
ſaid ſhe; * fiſter! friend! enjoy the 
« juſt praiſes of two of the beſt 5 men! 
© —You can enjoy them with equal 

modeſty and ee we can 
(What ſay you Lady L.?) find our 
praiſe in the honour you do our ſex, 
and in being allowed to be ſeconds to 


du. 
you. And 
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And what do you think was the an- 
ſwer of Lady L. \ 1 woman !) 
to this call of her ſiſter? 

I can chearfully,* ſaid ſhe, © fub- 
© ſcribe to the viſible ſuperiority of my 
Harriet, as ſhewn in all her letters, 
as well as in her whole conduct 
But then you, my lord—and you, m 
brother — ho in my eye are the fk 
of men, muſt not let me have cauſe 
« to dread, that your Caroline is funk 
© in yours.“ 

I had hardly power to fit, yet had 
leſs to retire; as I had, for a moment, 
a thought to do. I am glad I did not 
attempt it: my return to company muſt 
Rave been aukward, and made me look 
particular. But, Lucy, what is in 
my letters, to deſerve all theſe fine 
ſpeeches ?—But my lord and his ſiſters 
are my true friends, and zealous well- 
wiſhers. No fear that I ſhall he too 
proud on this occaſion : it is humbling 
enough to reflect, that the worthy three 
thought it all no more than neceſſary 
to efabliſh me with ſomebody; and 
jet, after all, if there be a forezen 
lde, what ſignify all theſe fine things ? 
But how, (you will aſk) did the 
© brother acknowledge theſe generous 
© ſpeeches of his ſiſters and Lord L.? 
— How ? Why as he ought to do, He 
gave them for their generous goodneſs 
to their Harriet, in preference to them- 
ſelves, ſuch due praiſes, as more than 
reſtored them, in my Fes to the ſupe- 
riority they had ſo nobly given up. 

Sir Charles afterwards addreſſed 
himſelf to me jointly with his ſiſters: 
© I ſee, with great pleaſure,” ſaid he, 
* the happy underſtanding that there 
is between you three ladies; it is a 
s demonſtration to me, of ſurpaſſing 
« goodneſs in you all, To expres 
* myleif in the words of an ingenious 
© man, to whoſe works your ſex, and 
if yours, ours, are more obliged, 
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than to thoſe of any ſingle man in the 


© Britiſh world 


% Great ſouls by inſtin to each other turn, 
& Demand alliance, and in friendſhip burn“. 


The two ſiſters and your Harriet 


bowed as they fat. 


* Encouraged by this happy under- 
6 — among you, let me hope,“ 
proceeded he, that you, Miſs Byron, 
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will be fo good as to inform your- 
« ſelf, and let me know, what I may 
6 certamly depend upon to be our Char- 
© botte's inclinations, with refpe& to 
* the two gentlemen who court her fa- 
* your; and whether there is any man 
* that, the can or dhe prefer to the moſt 
© favoured of either of them. From 
© you I ſhall not meet with the © Not 
« that ſhe values.” — The iating 
indifferences, the affected fights, the 
female circumambages, if I may be al- 
© lowed the words; the coldly-ex- 
* preſſed conſent to vifits not deſerving 
* ta be diſcouraged, and ws not 
intended to be ſo ; that I have had to 
encounter with in the paſt converſa- 
tion. I have beey exceedingly di- 
verted with my fifter's vivacity: but 
as the affair is of a very fexious na- 
ture; as I would be extremely ten- 
der in my interpofition, having really 
no choice but hers; and wanti 
ovly to know on whom that choice 
will fall, or whether on man, at 
preſent ; on your noble frankneſs I 
can rely; and Charlotte will 
her wind to ; ik not, the has 
© very little profited by the example you 
© have ſet her in the letters you have 
permitted her ta read. e 
He groſe, bowed, and withdrew ; 
Miſs Grandiſon called after him, © Bro- 
© ther, brother, brother One word 
© Don't leave us—' But he only kif- 
ſed his hand to us at the door; and 
bowing, with a fmiling air, left us 
looking at each other in a ſilence that 
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held a few moments. : 


LETTER, XVIIL.. 
MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 


| Brits L. broke the filence. © Yau 
are adelightful gift, Charlotte; 
but your brother has Pra a great deal 
© of patience with you,“ | 
0 my lord,” faid the, © if we wo- 
men play our cards right, we mall 
* be able to manage the beſt and wiſeſt 
of you all, as we pleaſe. It is byt 
0 perſevering, and "You men, if not 
© out-argued, may be out !eazed.. - 
But, Harriet —upan my word 
The game ſeems to be all in yoyr 
* own hands. * 0 


* Addiſon's Campaign, 


© We 
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© among us, ſaid Lady L. Beauty 
8 — ſoon find it's power: and ſuch 
© a mind=—" And then they compli- 
mented me, that their brother and I 
were born for each other. 

_ Miſs Grandiſon told us all three her 
thoughts, in relation to the alliance 
with Lord G. She faid, ſhe was glad 
that her brother had propoſed to know 
her mind from me. Something, 
Harriet, ſaid ſhe, may riſe in the 
© tete-a-tete converſation, that may let 
© us into a little of his own.” 

But ſhall I truſt myſelf with him 
alone, Lucy? Indeed I am afraid of 
him, of my-ſelf rather. My own 
concerns ſo much in my head, I wiſh 
Idon't confound them with Miſs Gran- 
diſon's. A fine piece of work ſhall I 
make of it, if I do! If I get it fo 
happily over, as not to be diffatisfied 
with myſelf, for my part in it, I ſhall 
think I have had a — 

But, Lucy, if all theſe diſtinctions 
paid me in this converſation, and all 
this confidence placed in me, produce 
nothing—If—Why, what if? —In one 
word, ſhould this zf be more than if— 
Why then it will go the harder, that's 
all, with your Harriet, than if ſhe had 
not been PA much diſtinguiſhed. 

At afternoon tea, the Danby's being 
mentioned, Lord L. aſked Sir Charles, 
what was the danger from which he re- 
lieved their uncle? And we all joining 
in requeſting particulars, he gave the 
following, which I will endeavour to 
repeat, as near as poſſible, in his own 
words, My heart intereſted itſelf in 
in the relation, 


© Mr. Danby,” faid he, was a 
© merchant of equal eminence and in- 
« tegrity z he was ſettled at Cambray ; 
© he had great dealings in the manu- 
«© fatures of cambricks and lace. His 


brother John, a very profligate man, 


© had demanded of him, and took it 
« ill that he denied him, a thouſand 
* guineas; for no better reaſon, but 
© becauſe he had generouſly given that 
© ſum to each 1 the wicked man's 
children. Surely, he pleaded, he 
© was as nearly — to his brother 
© as were thoſe his children. No plea 
© is too weak for folly and ſelf-intereſt 


© to inſiſt upon. Yet my Mr, Danby 


© had often given this brother large 


© ſums, which be ſquandered away 
* almoſt as ſoon as he received them. 
My father uſed to make remittan- 
ces to Mr. Danby, for my uſe; for 
his dealings in other branches of, 
commerce extended to the ſouth of 
France and Italy : this brought me 
acquainted with him. 
© He took a great liking to me. I 
ſaw him firſt at Lyons; and he en- 
gaged me to viſit him at Cambray, 
whenever I ſhould go to Paris or 
Flanders. | 
© Accompanying a friend, ſoon af- 
ter, to Paris, I performed my pro- 
miſe, h 
© He had a villa in the Cambreſis, 
at a ſmall diſtance from the city, 
which he ſometimes called his cot- 
tage, at others his dormitory. Tt 
was a little lone houſe: he valued 
it for it's elegance. Thither, after 
J had paſſed two days with him at 
his houſe in the city, he carried me. 
* His brother, enraged at being re- 
fuſed the ſum he had ſo unreaſon- 
ably demanded, formed a plot to get 
oſfeſſion of his whole fortune. M 

Mr. Danby was a bachelor, and it 
was known, had, to that time, an 
averſion to the thought of making 
his will. 
The wretch, in ſhort, hired three 
ruffians to murder him. The at- 
tempt was to be made in this little 
houſe, that the fact might have the 
appearance of being committed by 
robbers: and the cabinets, in the 
bed-chamber, if there were time for 
it, after the horrid fact was perpe- 
trated, were to be broke open, and 
rifled, in order to give credit to that 
appearance, The villains were each 
to be rewarded with a thouſand 
crowns, payable on the wicked man's 
getting poſſeſſion of his brother's for- 
tune; and they had fifty crowns a- 
piece paid them in hand, 
© Their unnatural employer waited 
© the event at Calais, though he told 
them he ſhould be at Dunkirk. 

© I had one ſervant with me, who 
© lay with a man-fervant of Mr. Dan- 
© by's in a little room over the ſtable, 
0 Hove an hundred yards from the 
© houſe. There were only conveni- 
© ences in the houſe for Mr. Danby 
© and a friend, beſides wy women- 
* ſervants in the u it. 
if $ in the-upper part j 
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About 7 I was alarmed 

by a noiſe, as of violence uſed at the 

window of Mr. Danby's room. 

Mine communicated with his. The 

faſtening of the door was a ſpring- 

_ the key of which was on my 
de 


I flipped on my cloaths in an in- 
ant; and, drawing my ſword, ruſh- 
ed into the next room, juſt as one 
villain, with a la knife in his 
hand, had ſeized the throat of Mr, 
Danby, who, till then, was in a 
ſound fleep. The ſkin of his neck, 
and one hand lifted up to defend 
himſelf, were ſlightly wounded be- 
fore I ran the — into the ſhoul- 
der, as I did with my ſword, and in 
the fame moment diſarmed him, and 
threw him with violence from the 
bed, againſt the door. He roared 
out that he was a dead man. 

A ſecond fellow had got up to the 
window, and was half in: he called 
out to a third below, to haſten up 
after him on a ladder, which was 
generally left in an out-houlſe near 
the little garden. 

I haſtened to this ſecond fellow, 
who then fired a piſtol, but happily 
miſſed me; and who, feeling my 
ſword's point in his arm, threw him- 
ſelf, with a little of my help, out of 
the window, upon the third fellow, 
who was mounting the ladder, and 
knocked him off: and then both 
made their eſcupe by the way they 
came. 

The fellow within had fainted, 
and lay weltering in his blood. 

* By this time the two women-ſer- 
£ yants had let in our men, who had 
been alarmed by the report of the 
* piſtol, and by the ſcreams of the wo- 
© men from their window: for they 
* 
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ventured not out of their chamber, 
till they were called upon for en- 
ans by their fellow-ſervant from 
ow. 
© The two footmen, by my direc- 
tion, bound up the ruftan's ſhoul- 
der: they dragged him down into 
* the hall; he ſoon came to himſelf, 
and offered to make an ample con- 
* feſſion.. | Fe | 
Poor Mr: Danby crept into 
* my room, and in a corner of it had 
* fainted away. We recovered him 


The fellow confeſſed, before a ma- 
giſtrate, the whole villainy, and who 
© ſet him at work: the other two, be- 
ing diſabled by their bruiſes from 
* flying far, were apprehended next 
day. The vile brother was ſent after 
© to Dunkirk, according to the intel- 
© ligence given of him by the fellows 
but he having informed himſelf of 
* what had happened, got over from 
Calais to Dover. 

The wounded man, having loſt 
much blood, recovered not. T 
« were all three ordered to be executed; 
but being interceded for, the ſurviv- 
ing villains were ſent to the gallies. 

It ſeems they knew nothing of Mr. 
© Danby's having a gueſt with him: 
© if they had, 1 owned they would 
have made attempt another 
night.“ | < 

We were about to deliver our ſen- 
timents on this extraordinary event, 
when Sir Charles turning to Lady L. 
© Let me aſk you, ſud * = ſer- 
vant being withdrawn) * has Charlotte 
found out her own mind?* 1 

« Yes, yes, Sir; I believe ſhe has 
© opened all her heart to Miſs Byron.“ 

Then I ſhall know more of it in 
© ten minutes, than Charlotte would 
© let me know in as many hours.“ 

Stand by, every body, ſaid the 
humorous lady—* Let me get up, and 
* make my brother one of my beſt 
© curtſeys.” 

Sir Charles was juſt then called out 
to a meſſenger, who brought him let- 
ters from town. He returned to us, 
his complexion heightened, and a little 
diſcompoled. / 

© I intended, Madam, ſaid he to 
me, to have craved the honour of 
your company for half an hour in 
* my lord's library, on the ſubject we 
* were talking of: but theſe letters re- 
© quire my immediate attention. The 
© meſſenger muſt return with my an- 
© ſwers to two of them, early in the 
© morning, You will have the goods 
© neſs,” looking round him, to dif- 
* penſe with my attendance on you at 
© {lupper.—But. perhaps, Madam," to 
me, you will be ſo good, as, in one 
onde to ſay: *-No,' or Les, fur 
© Charlotte.” | 

Miss GR. What, Sir, to be given 
1 without a 1 beg yout 

6 e « pardon, - 
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pardon. Leſs than ten evords ſhall 
* not do, I aſſure you, though from 
my ſiſter Harriet. 

di CH. * Who given up, Char- 
© lotte? Yourſelf? if fo, I have my 
« anſwer.* | 

Miss GR. Or Lord G.—I have 
© not ſaid which. Would you have 
my poor lord rejected by a lighting 
monoſyllable only? 

Lavy L. * Mad girl!” 

Miss Ga. Why, Lady L. don't 
you ſee that Sir Charles wants to 
take me by —— But my 
Lord G. is neither ſo ſoon loſt, nor 
Charlotte ſo eaſily won.— Harriet, if 
you would give up yourſelf at a firſt 
queſtion, then I will excuſe you if 
you give up me as caſily; but not 
elle.” | 

HARRIET. If Sir Charles thinks 
a conterence upon the ſubje& unne- 
ceſſary—pray don't let us give him 
the trouble of holding one. His 
time, you ſee, is very precious.” 

- Can you gueſs, Lucy, at the humour 
I was in when I ſaid this?—If you 
think I was in a very good one, yon 
are miſtaken; yet I was ſorry for it 
afterwards. Fooliſh ſclf-betrayer! Why 
ſhould I ſeem to with for a conference 
with him? But that was not all.— To 
be petulant with ſuch a one, when his 
Heart was diſtreſſed; for fo it proved: 
Dut he was too polite, too great, thall 
I ſay? to take notice of my petulance. 
How little does it make me in my own 


! | 

© Had I," ſaid he, * ever ſo eaſily 
© obtained a knowledge of my ſiſter's 
mind, I ſhould not have known how 
to depend upon it, were it not 
* ſtrengthened, Madam, from your 
* lips. The conference, therefore, 
* which you gave me hopes you would 

favour me with, would have been 
* abſolutely neceſſary. I hope Miſs 
Byron will allow me to invite her to 
© it to-morrow morning. The intend- 
© ed ſubje& of it is a very ſerious one 
© with me. My ſiſter's happineſs, and 
© that of a man not unworthy, are 
concerned in it, lightly as Charlotte 
© has hitherto treated it. He bowed, 


aa » a 


and was going. 


Miss GR. Nay, pray, brother 
* You mult not leave me in anger.” 
Sin Cu. © I do not, Charlotte, I 
had rather bear with you, than you 
* ſhoutd with me. I fee you cannot 
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© help it. A lively heart is a great 
« bleſſing. Indulge it. Now is your 
time. 2351 

Pear doctor, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, 
when Sir Charles was gone out, what 
© can be the meaning of my brother's 
© gravity? It alarms me.” 

R. B. If goodneſs, Madam, 
would make a heart lively, Sir 
© Charles's would be as lively as your 
© own; but you might have perceived 
* by his air, when he entered, that the 
© letters brought him affected him too 
© much to permit him to laugh off a 
© light anſwer to a ſerious queſtion.” 

Miss Gr. Dear doctor! - But I 
© do now recollect, that he entered with 
ſome little diſcompoſure on his coun- 
* tenance, How could I be fo inat- 
© tentive?* | 

HARRIET. * And 1, too, I doubt, 
« was alittle captious.” 

Dx. B. A very little.—Pardon 
me, Madam. 

Juſt then came in the excellent man. 

Dr. Bartlett, I would wiſh to alk 
© you one queſtion," ſaid he. 

Miss Gx. © You are angry with 
me, brother. 

Six CH. * No, my dear l— But 1 
am afraid I withdrew with too grave 
an air. I have been a thouſand times 
pleaſed with you, Charlotte, to one 
time diſpleaſed; and when I have 
been the latter, you have always 
known it: I had ſomething in my 
hand that ruffled me a little. But 
how could patience be patience, if it 
were not tried? 1 wanted to ſay a 
few words to my good Dr. Bartlett: 
and to ſay truth, being conſcious 
that I had departed a — abruptly, 
I could not be eaſy till I apologized 
in perſon for it; therefore came to 
aft. the favour of the doRor's advice, 
rather than requeſt it by meſſage.” 

The doctor and he withdrew to- 

ther. 

© In theſe ſmall inſtances,” ſaid my 
lord, are the characters of the heart 
* diſplayed, far more than in greater. 
What excellence ſhines out in full 
© luftre, on this unaffected and ſeem- 
ingly little occaſion! Fear of offend- 
ing, of giving uneaſineſs ; folicitude 
to remove doubts; patience recom - 
mended in one ſhort ſentence, more 
forcibly than ſome would have done 
it in a long diſcourſe, ag well as by 
example; cenſuring himſelf, not from 
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t conſciouſneſs of being wrong, but 
« of being taken wrong. Ah! my dear 
« ſiſter Charlotte, we ſhould all edify 
by ſuch an example.——But I ſay no 
more. ; 
Miss Ga. © And have yen nothing 
to ſay, Harriet?“ 
HARRIET, * Very little, ſince I have 
been much to blame myſelf : yet let 
me remind my Charlotte, that her 
brother was diſpleaſed with her yeſ- 
terday, for treating too lightly a 
ſubje& he had engaged in ſeriouſly; 
and that he has been forced to refer 
to her friend, rather than to herſelf, 
to help him to the knowledge of her 
mind. O Charlotte! regret you not 
the eccaſion given for this expedi - 
ent? And do you not [ Ves, I fee 
you do] bluſh for giving it? Yet 
to ſee him come voluntarily back, 
when he had left us in a grave-hu- 
mour, for fear the babies ſhould 
think him angry with them; O how 
great is he! and how little are we! 
Miss Gr. * Your ſeryvant, fiſter 
Harriet !—You have made a dainty 
ſpeech, I think : but, great and good 
as my brother is, we know how it 
comes to paſs, that your pretty ima- 
gination 1s always at work to 92 
randize the man, and to lower the 
babies! 
HARRIET. Iwill not ſay another 
© word on the ſubject. You are not 
£ generous, Charlotte.” 
She took my hand: Forgive me, 
* my dear—I touched too tender a 
„ ſtring. Then turning to Miſs Jer- 
vots, and with the other hand taking 
hers, Why twinkles thus my girl“ — 
I charge you, Emily, tell me all you 
think. 
21 am thinking, ſaid ſhe, | that 
© my guardian is not happy, To fee 
him bear with every body; to have 
* him keep all his troubles to himſelf, 
* becauſe he would not afflit any body, 
and yet ſtudy to lighten and remove 
< the. troubles of every body elſe.— 
Did he not ſay, that he ſhould be 
happy, but for the unhappineſs of 
4 —— people? 404 
Excellent young creature I - ſaid 
Miſs-Grandiſon : I love you every 
day better und better: for the future, 


© ray «dear, do not retire, Whatever 
„ fub 


jects we talk of; I ſee that we 
4 may confide in your diſcretion. -But, 
+ well as you love your guardian, ſay 


nothing to him of what women talk 
* to women. My Lord L. is an ex 
ception in this caſe; he is one of us.” 
ARRIET. O Miſs Grandifon ! 
© what a mixed character is yours! 
* How good you can be, when you 
© pleaſe! and how naughty l 
Miss Ga. Well, and you like me, 
* juſt now? That's the beauty of it 3 
* to offend and make up, at pleaſure. 
* Old Terence was a ſhrewd man: The 
% falling out of lovers, ſays he, Tas 
Lord L. once quoted him) ** is the re» 
% newal of love. Are we not now bet= 
ter friends, than if we had never dif- 
fered > And do you think that I will 
not, if I marry, exerciſe my huf- 
band's patience now and then for 
this very purpoſe . Let me alone, 
Harriet : now a quarrel ; now a're- 
conciliation; I warrant I ſhall be 
happier than any of the yawning 
ſee-ſaws in the kingdom. Everlaſt- 
ing ſummers would be a grievance.* 
HARKRIET. * You may be right, if 
you are exceeding difereet in your 
perverſeneſs, Charlotte; and yet if 
you are, you will not lay out for a 
quarrel, I fancy, The world, or 
u will have better luck than your 
rother ſeems to have had, will find 
you opportunities enow for exer- 
ciſing the tempers of both, without 
your needing to ſtudy for occafions.* 
Miss Gs; Stach for them, Har- 
* riet! I ſhan't ſtudy for them, nei- 
ther: they will come of courſe.*_-: : 
HARRIET. © IT was about to aſk a. 

© queſtion—But tis better let alone. 
iss GR. I will have it. at 
was your queſtion } Don't you ſee 
what a good-natured' fool I am? 
You may ſay any thing to me: I 
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won't be ? 
HakRIEZT. I was going to aſk 
u, if you wereever cancerned twe 
urs together, for any fault you 
* ever committed in your life? 
Miss GR, Ves, yes, yes; and for 
* two and twenty hours: for ſome- 
times the inconveniences that fol- 
lowed: my errors were not preſent! 
8 over, as in a certain caſe, which L- 
; be hanged if '56u have not in your 
head, with-that fly leer that ſhews 
b che rogue in your heart ; but when 
I got rid of eonſequences, no bird 
In ſpring wus ever more blyche. © 
© carolled*- away” every cate” at 
harpſichord, But Emily-wilkthink 
3B 2. © me 
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© me mad. Remember, child, that 
© Miſs Byron is the woman by whoſe 
mind you are to form yours: never 
© regard me when ſhe is in company.— 
© But now, (and ſhe Whimſically a- 
roſe, and opened the door, and ſaying 
ge gone, mut it, and coming to her 
place) I have turned my folly out 
© of door. | 
FRIDAY MORN, SEVEN O'CLOCK, 
I Have written for theſe xy days 
aſt at every opportunity ; and, for the 
— ni wt (hardly knowing what 
ſleepineſs was) two hours each night 
have contented me. I wonder whether 
I ſhall be ſummoned bye and bye to the 
propoſed conference; but I am equally 
ſorry and apprehenſive, on occaſion of 
the lowers which have given Sir Charles 
Grandiſon ſo much anxiety : foreign 
letters, I doubt not I wiſh this ugly 
word foreign were blotted out of my 
vocabulary ; out of my memory, ra- 
ther. I never, till of late, was fo 
narrow-hearted., —But that I have ſaid 
before, twenty times. 
I have written How many ſheets of 
—A monſtrous letter—pacquet, 
rather, I will begin a-new one with 
what ſhall offer this day. Adieu, tall 
bye and bye, my Lucy. : 


LETTER XIX. 


— 


MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24, 

HE conference, the impatiently 
expected conference, my Lucy, 

is over; and what is the reſult? — 
Take the account of it, as it was brought 
on, proceeded with, and concluded, 
Miſs Grandiſon and her lovers were 
not our only ſubje&s. I will ſoon be 


with you, my dear.—But I'll try to be 


as minute as I uſed to be, notwith- 
ſtanding. 

© Notwithſtanding what ?* 

You ſhall hear, Lucy. 

Sir Charles gave us his company at 
breakfaſt. He entered with a kind of 
benign ſolemnity in his countenance ; 
but the n increaſed, and the 
ſolemnity went off, after a little while. 

My lord ſaid, he was very forry that 


he hid met with any thing to diſturb 


him, in the letters that were brought 


him yeſterday. Emily joined by her 


„though not in ſpeech, her con- 

x bes with his lordſhi — Gran- 
diſon was ſedately —— Lady L. 
had expectation in her fine face; and 
Dr. Bartlett fat like a man that was 
determined to be ſilent. I had appre- 
henſion, and hope, I ſuppoſe, ſtrugglin 
in mine, ws I knew not whether to wi 
for the expected conference, or not. 

Let us think of nothing, my lord, 
in this company, faid he, © but what 
is agreeable.” 


He enquired kindly of my health, 


and laſt night's reſt, becauſe of alight 
cold that had affected my voice: of 
Emily, Why ſhe was ſo fad? Of La- 
dy L. and my lord, When they went 
out of town? Of Miſs Grandiſon, 
Why ſhe looked fo * meditatiagly ?* 
that was his word.“ Don't you ſee, 
Miſs Byron, ſaid he, that Char- 
* lotte looks as if ſhe had not quite 
© ſettled the humour ſhe intends to be 
in for the next half hour? 
Charlotte looks, I believe, Sir," 
replied the, *© as if ſhe were determined 
© to take her humour for the next half 
* hour from yours, whether grave or 
* airy.” 
Then, ' returned he, © T will not 
© be grave, becauſe I will not have 
you {o.—May I hope, Madam, bye 
and bye, addreſſing himſelf to me, 
for the honour of your hand, to my 
© lord's library? | | 
* Sir, I will—I will—attend you 
heſitated the ſimpleton: but ſhe can't 
tell how ſhe looked. , 
Thus, Lucy, was the matter brought 
on. 
He conducted me to my lord's li- 
brary.— How did I ſtruggle with my- 
ſelf for preſence of mind! What n 
mixture was there of tenderneſs and 
reſpect in his countenance and air! 
He ſeated me; then took his place 
over-againſt me. I believe I booked 
down, and conſcious and, filly ; but 
there was ſuch a reſpectful modeſty in 
his looks, that one could not be un- 
eaſy at being now and then, with an 
air of languor, as I thought, contem- 
plated by him: eſpecially as, when- 
ever I reared my eve-lids to caſt a 
momentary look at him as he ſpoke, 
I was always ſure to ſee his eye with- 
drawn: this gave more freedom to 
mine, than it poſſibly otherwiſe could 
have had. What a bold creature, 
Lucy, ought /e to be who * 
0 
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bold man! If me- be wot bold, how 
filly muſt ſhe look under his ſtaring 
confident eye! How muſt ber want of 
courage add to his ſelf · conſequence? 
Thus he began the - ſubject we 
were to talk of. 

I will make no apology, for requeſt- 
ing the favour of this conference with 
one of the moſt frank and open- 
hearted young ladies in the world : 
* I ſhall have the honour, perhaps, 
of detaining your ear on more than 
one ſubje&;* ¶ How my heart throb- 
bed !] © but that which I ſhall be- 
gin with relates to my Lord G. and 
* our filter Charlotte. I obſerve, from 
hints thrown out by herſelf, as well 
as from what Lady L. faid, that ſhe 
intends to encourage his addreſſes; 
but it is ealy to ſee, that ſhe thinks 
but flightly of him. I am indeed 
apprehenſive that ſhe is rather in- 
duced to favour my lord, from an 
opinion that he has my intereſt and 
good wiſhes, than from her own in- 
clination. I have told her, more 
than once, that hers are, and hall 
be mine: but ſuch is her vivacity, 
that it is very difficult for me to 
know her real mind. I take it for 
granted, that ſhe prefers my lord to 
Sir Walter.“ 

I believe, Sir—But why ſhould I 
ſay believe, when, Miſs Grandiſon 
has c /fioned me to own, that 
Lord G. is a man whom ſhe greatly 
prefers to Sir Walter Watkyns. 
Does ſhe. cas ſhe, do you think, 
Madam, prefer Lord G. not only 
to Sir Walter, but to all the men 
whom ſhe at preſent knows? In 
other words, is there any man that 
you think ſhe would prefer to Lord 
G.? I am extremely ſolicitous for 
my filter's happineſs ; and the more, 
becauſe of her-vivacity, which, I am 
afraid, will be thought leſs to be- 
come the wife, than the füngle 
woman.“ f 
I dave ſay, Sir, that if Miſs Gran- 
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preference to Lord G. ſhe would not 
encourage his addrefles, upon any 
account. , 
\ IT. don't expect, Madam, that a 
£ woman of Charlotte's ſpirit and vi- 
* vacity, who has been diſappointed 
*.by a failure of ſuppoſed merit in 
© her firit love, (if we may fo call it) 
* ſhould be y in love with a man 


* 


2 „ „ 


. 
4 
« 
* ſeen him. Does ſhe ſuppoſe, from 
c 
diſon thought of any other man in 
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*, who has not very ſtriking” qualities. 

She can play with a flame now, and 

not burn her fingers. Lord G. ig 

a a 2 though not a very brilliant 
a 


man. dies have eyes; and the 
* eye expeds to be gratified. Hence 
men of nce ſucceed often, 
* where men of intrinſick merit fail. 
Were Charlotte to confult her hap- 
« pineſs, poſſibly ſhe would have no 
* objection to Lord G. She cannot, 
in the ſame man have every thing. 
© But if Lord G. conſulted e, T 
don't know whether he would wiſh 
for Charlotte, Excuſe me, Madam, 
© you have heard, as well-as the, my 
* opinion of both men. Sir Walter, 
© you ſay, has no part in the queſtion, 
© Lord G. wants notunderftanding: he 
is a man of probity ; he is a virtuous 
man, a quality not to be deſpiſed in a 
* young nobleman; he is allo a mild 
man; he will bear a great deal. But 
contempt, or ſuch a behaviour as 
* ſhould look like contempt, in a 
« wife, what huſband can bear? 1 
* ſhould much more dread, for her 
© ſake, the exaſperated ſpirit of a-meek 
man, than the ſudden guſts of anger 
of a paſſionate one. g 
C —— 3 Sir, has autho- 
rized me to ſay; that if you a prove 
of Lord G.'s A dreſſen, — i be 
ſo good as to take upon yourſelf che 
direction of every thing relating to 
ſettlements, ſhe will be entirely vo- 
verned by you. Miſs' Grandiſon, 
Sir, has known Lord G. ſome time: 
his good character is well known. 
And I dare anſwer, that the will 
acquit herſelf with honour and ꝓru- 
dence, in every engagement, but 
more eſpecially in that which is the 
** of all wordly mes. 
* Pray, Madam, may I alk; if you 
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know what ſhe could mean by tha 
2 the put m relation to Mr. 
auchamp ? L think ſhe has-nevet 


his character, that the could preter 

him to Lord G. 77 

I believe, Sir, what ſhe ſaid in 
< relation to that gentleman, was 
purely the effect of her vivacity, and 
« which ſhe never thought of before, 
and, probably, never will _—_ 
Had. ſhe meant any thing by it, I dare 
ſay, the, would not have put the 


gueſtions about him in the manner 


+ did. Nu at 
p I believe 
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. © I believe ſo. I love my ſiſter, and 
© I love my friend. Mr. Beauchamp 
© has delicacy, I could not bear, for 
© ber fake, that were the to behold 
him in the light hinted at, he ſhould 
6 2 he had reaſon to think ſlight- 
6 _ my ſiſter, for the correſpondence 
* ſhe carried on, in fo private a man- 
© ner, with a man abfolutely unworthy 
© of her. But I hope ſhe meant no- 
© thing, but to give way to that vein 
© of raillery, which, when opened, 
© ſhe knows not always how to top.” 
My fpirits were not high: I was 
forced to take out my handkerchief— 
O my dear Miſs Grandifon !' ſaid 
I. I was afraid ſhe had forfeited, 
2 leaſt, what ſhe holds moſt 
„the good opinion of her brother ! 
© Forgive me, Madam, tis a gene- 
rous pain that I have made you 
ſuffer: I adore you for it. But I 
think I can revealball the ſecrets of 
my heart to you. Your noble frank - 
neſs calls for equal frankneſs: you 
would inſpire it, where it is not. 
My ſiſter, as I told her more than 
once in your hearing, has not loſt 
any of my love. I love her, with 
all her faults, but muſt not be blind 
to them. Shall not praiſe and diſ- 
praiſe be juſtly given ? 1 have faults, 
« great faults myſelf: what ſhould I 
+ think of the man who called them 
* virtues? How dangerous would it 
*, be to me, in that caſe, were my 
opinion of his judgment, joined to 
* felf-partiality, to lead me to believe 
* him, and acquit myſelf ?' 
This, Sir, is a manner of think - 
Ns Kg of Sir Charles Gran- 
„ diton.” 
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It is worthy of every man, my 
good Miſs Byron. 

* But, Sir, 2t would be very hard, 
that an indiſcretion (I muff own it to 
de fuch) ſhould faſten reproach upon 
# a woman who recovered — 1 
toon, and whoſe virtue was never 
* Jullicd, or in danger.” 8 

Indeed it would: and therefore it 
vas in tenderneſs to her that 1 in- 
+ timated, that I never could think of 
promoting an alliance with a man of 
Mr. Beauchamp's nice notions, were 
* both to incline to it. 
I dope, Sir, that my dear Miſs 
Grandiſon will run no riſque of being 
* flighted, by any other man, from u 
* ep wiich has coſt het ſo dear in her 
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peace of mind I heſitated, and 
looked down. | 
* I know, Madam, what you mean. 
© Although I love my friend Beau- 
champ above all men, yet would I 
do Lord G. or any other man, as 
© much juſtice, as I would do him. 
I was fo apprehenſive of my ſiſter s 
indifference to Lord G. and of the 
difference in their tempers, though 
both good, that I did my utmoſt to 
diſſuade him from thinking of her: 
and when I found that his love was 
fixed beyond the power of difluaſion, 
I told him of the affair between her 
and Captain Anderſon ; and how 
lately I had put an end to it. He 
flattered himſelf, that the indiffer- 
ence, with which ſhe had hitherto re- 
ceived his addreſſes, was principally 
owing to the difficulty of her ſitu- 
ation; which being now fo happily 
removed, he had hopes of Bang 
with encouragement; and doubte 
not, if he did, of making a merit 
with her by his affection and grati- 
tude, And now, Madam, grve me 
_w opmion—Do you think Char- 
otte can be won (I hope the can) by 
indulgence, by love ? Let me caution 
her by you, Madam, that it is fit 
ſhe ſhould ſtill be more careful to 
reſtrain her vivacity if ſhe marry 2 
man to whom ſhe thinks ſhe has ſu- 
perior talents, than ſhe need to be if 
the difference were in his favour. 
© Permit me to add, that if ſhe ſhould 
ſhev- herſelt, capable of returnm 
{light for tenderneſs; of taking ſuch 
liberties with a man who loves her, 
after the had given him her vows, as 
ſhould depreciate him, and, of con- 
ſequence, herſelf, in the eye of the 
world; I thould be apt to forget that 
I had more than one ſiſter : for, in 
caſes of right and wrong, we ought 
not to knoweither relation or friend.” 
Docs not this man, Lucy, ſhew us, 
that goodneſs and greatneſs are ſyno- 
nymous words! | 
* I think, vir,” replied I, © that if 
Lord G. prove the good-natured 
man he ſcems to be; ir he diſlike not 
that brilliancy of temper in his lady, 
which he ſeems not to value himſelf 
upon, though he may have qualities, 
at leaſt, equally valuable; I have no 
doubt bur Miſe Grandiſon will make 
him very happy: for has ſhe not 
great and good qualities? Is ſhe not 
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s, and perfectly good-na- 
tured ? You know, Sir, that ſhe is, 
and can it be ſuppoſed, that her 
charming vivacity will ever carry her 
ſo far beyond the bounds of prudence 
and difcretion, as to make her for- 
get what the nature of the obligation 
the will have entered into requires 
of her.” 

Well, Madam, then I may re- 
joice the heart of Lord G. by telling 
him, that he is at liberty to vikt my 
fiſter, at her coming to town; or, 
if ſhe come not ſoon (for he will be 
impatient to wait on her) at Colne- 
brook ?* 

« I dare ſay you may, Sir,” 

As co articles and ſettlements, I 
will undertake for all thoſe things ; 
but be pleaſed to tell her, that ſhe 1s 
abſolutely at her own liberty, for 
me. If the ſhall think, when ſhe 
ſees farther of Lord G.'s temper and 
behaviour, that ſhe cannot eſteem 
him as a wife ought to eſteem her 
huſband ; 1 ſhall not be concerned, 
if the diſmiſs him: provided that ſhe 
keeps him not in ſuſpenſe, after fhe 
knows her own mind; but behaves 
to him according to the example ſet 
her by the beſt of women.” 

I could not but know to whom he 
deligned this compliment; and had 
like to have bowed; but was glad I 
did not, 

Well, Madum, and now I think 
© this ſubje& is concluded, I have 
already written a letter to Sir Wal- 
ter, as at the mou of my filter, to 
put an end, in the civiileſt terms, to 
6 ble hopes. My Lord G. will be 
impatient for my return in town, I 
© thall go with the more pleaſure, be- 
© cauſe of the joy I ſhall be able to 
give him. 

* You muſt be very happy, Sir; 
© ſince, beſides the pleaſure you take 
in doing good for it's own fake, you 
* 4xe intitled to Lange in a very high 
manner, of the pleaſures of every 
* one you know,” 

He was ſo nobly modeſt, Lucy, that 
1 could talk to him with more con- 
fidence than I believed, at my entrance 
into my lord's ſtudy, would fall to my 
ſhare: and I had, beſides, been led 
into a preſence of mind, by being made 
a perion of ſome conſequence in the 
love-caſe of another. But I was ſoon 
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to have my whole attention engaged ĩn 


a ſubject ſtill nearer to my heart; as 
you ſhall hear. 
© Indeed, Madam, ſaid he, I un 
not wcry happy in myſelf, Is it not 
© right, then, to endeavonr, by pro 
* moting the happineſs of others, to 
<« entitle myſelf to a ſhare of theirs ?*- 
© If you are not happy, Sir—" and 
I topped; I believe I fighed; I looked 
down : I took out m chief, 
for fear I ſhonld want it. 028 the 
© There ſeems,” ſaid he, to be 
mixture of generous concern, und 
kind curioſity, in one of the loveheft 
and moſt intelligent faces in the 
_ My liſters have, in your 
preſence, eſſed a great of 
the latter. Hed I not been myſelf 
in a manner uncertain as to the event, 
that muſt, in ſome meaſure, ern 
my future deſtiny, I would have 
1 it; eſpecially as my Lord 
. has of late joined in it. The 
criſis, I told them, however, as per- 
haps you remember, was at hand.” 
I do remember you ſaid ſo, Sir.“ 
And indeed, Lucy, it was more than 
perhaps. I had not thought of any 
1 half ſo often, ſince he ſpoke 
them. 
0 3232 — is at hand: 
an ad not intended to 
lips upon the ſubject till *. 
except to Dr. Bartlett, who knows th 
whole affair, and indeed every affair 
of my life: but, as I hinted re, 
my heart is opened by the frankneſs 
of yours. If vou will be fo as to 
indulge me, I will briefly lay before 
ou a few of the difficulties of my 
tuation; and leave it to you t 
communicate or not at your pleuſure, 
what I ſhall relate, to my two Giſters 
and Lord L. You four ſfeem'to be 
animated by one foul.” . 
I am ly concerned, Sir I 
© am very much concerned, —rep ont 
the tremblang — ane check 
feeling to myſelf very cold, the ober 
glowingly * by turns ; und mom 
pale, now crimſon, to the 
that any thing Karp of 
© happy. But, Sir, I mall think 
© ſelf tavoured by your cunũ dende 
I am interrupted in my recital of this 
affecting narration. Don't be impa- 
tient, Lucy, I almoſt wick I kad act 
heard it myſelf. 
: . b LETTER 
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LETTER X. 
MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 


Do not intend, Madam, to trou- 
1 © ble you with the hiſtory of all 
* that part of my life which I was 
* obliged to paſs abroad from about 
* the —— to near the twenty- 
rot my age: though perhaps 
0 it [og an as . period Ki could 
4 well be, in the life of a man to 
4 young, and who never fought to 
* tread in oblique or crooked paths. 
After this entrance into it, Dr. Bart- 
* Jett ſhall be at liberty to ſatisfy 
« your curioſity in a more particular 
© manner; for he and I have corre- 
* ſponded for years, with an inti- 
* macy that has few examples be- 
s tween a vouth and a man in advanced 
© life. And here let me own the ad- 
* vantages I have received from his 
« condeſcenſfion; for I found the fol- 
* towing queſtions often occur to me, 
and to be of the higheſt ſervice in 
the conduct of my lf. What ac- 
„ count ſhall 1 give of this to Dr. 
«© Bartlett? - How, were I to give 
% way to this temptation, ſhall I re- 
% port it to Dr. Bartlett? Or, 
46 Shall 1 be a hypocrite, and only in- 
&«& form him of { v5 beſt, and meanly 
4 conceal from him the work?" 
© Thus, Madam, was Dr. Bartlett 
in the place of a ſecond conſcience to 
me. And many a good thing did 
I do, many a bad one did I avoid, 
for having ſet up ſuch a monitor over 
my conduct. And it was the more 
neceſſary that I ſhould, as I am na- 
turally pathonate, proud, ambitious; 
and as I had the honour of being 
early diſtinguiſhed (pardon, Madam, 
the ſeeming vanity) by a ſex, of 
which no man was ever a greater ad- 
mirer; and, poſſibly the More diſ- 
tinguiſhed, as for my ſafety ſake, I 
was as ſtudious to decline intimacy 
with the gay ones of it, however 
dignified by rank, or celebrated for 
beauty, as. moſt young men are 
to cultivate their favour. | 
© Nor is it ſo much to be wondered 
at, that I had advantages which 
every one wha travels has not. Re- 
ſiding for ſome time at the principal 
courts, ànd often viſiting the ſame 


places, i the length of time I was 
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© abroad, I was conſidered, in a un- 
© ner, as à native, at the ſame t ne 
that I was treated with the reſpc 
© that is generally paid to travellers 
of figure, as well in France, as Ita- 
7 I was very genteely ſupported: 
ſtood in high credit with ry coun- 
trymen, to whom I had many vays of 
being ſerviceable. They made xnown 
to every body my father's affection for 
me; his magnificent ſpirit ; the an- 
cient families on both ſides, from 
which I was deſcended. I kept the 
beſt company; avoided intrigues ; 
made not myſelf obnoxious to ferious 
or pious people, though I ſcrupled not 
to avow, when called upon, my own 
principles. From all theſe advan- 
ages, I was reſpected beyond my 
egree. 
I ſhould not, Madam, have been 
thus laviſh in my own praiſe, but 
to account to you for the fayour I 
ſtood in with ſeveral families of the 
firſt rank; and to ſuggeſt an excuſe 
for more than one of them, who 
thought it no diſgrace to wiſh me to 
be allied with them. 
Lord L. mentioned to you, Ma- 
dam, and my ſiſters, a Florentine 
lady, by the name of Olivia. She 
is, indeed, a woman of high quali- 
ties, nobly born, generous, amiable 
in her features, genteel in her per- 
ſon, and miſtreſs of a great fortune 
in poſſeſſion, which is entirely at her 
own diſpoſal; having not father, 
mother, brother, or other near re- 
lations. The firſt time I ſaw her 
was at the opera, An opportunit 
offered in hey: fight, * 2 — 5 
inſulted by a lover made deſperate by 
her juſt refuſal of him, claimed and 
received my protection. What I did, 
on the occaſion, was generally 4 
Treg : Olivia, in particular, ſpoke 
ighly of it. Twice, afterwards, 
I ſaw her in company where I was 4 
viſiter: I had not the preſumption to 
look up to her with hope; but my 
countryman, Mr. Jervois, gave me 
to underſtand, that I might be ma- 
ſter of my own fortune with Lady 
Olivia. I pleaded difference of reli- 
gion: he believed, he ſaid, that mat- 
ter might be made caſy—But could 
I be pleaſed with the change, would 
ſhe have made it, when pation, wot 
conviction, was likely to be the mo- 
tive - There could be ng objeRtion 
co 
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to her perſon + nobody queſtioned 
* her virtue; but ſhe was Aent and 
impetious in her temper. I had 
never left mind out of my notions 
* of love: I could not have been 
© happy with her, had ſhe been queen 
of the globe. I had the mortiflea- 
© tion of being obliged to declare my- 
{elf to the Jady's face: it was a 
mortification to me, as much for her 
ſake as my own. I as obliged to 
leave Florence upon it, for ſome 
time; having been apprited, that the 
ſpirit of revenge had taken place of a 
_ paſſion, and that I was in 
anger from it. | 
© How often did I lament the want 
of that refuge in a father's arms, 
and in my native yr wang which 
ſubjected me to evils that were 
more than a match for my tender 
years, and to all the inconveniences 
that can attend a baniſhed man ! 
Indeed, I often conſidered myſelf in 
this light; and, as the inconveniences 
happened, was ready to repine ; and 
the more ready, as 1 could not afflict 
myſelf with the thought of having 
forfeited my father's love; on the 
eontrary; as the conſtant inſtances 
which 7 arr of his paternal good- 
neſs, made me ſtil] more earneſt to 
acknowledge it at his feet. 
Qught I to have forborne, Lucy, 
ſnewing a ſenſibility at my eyes on this 
affecting inſtance of filial gratitude ? 
If F-ought, I wiſh I had more com- 
mand ef myſelf: but confider, my 
dear, the affecting ſubje& we were 
upon. I was going to apologize for 
the trickling tear, and to have ſaid, 
as I truly might, Your filial good- 
« reſs, Sir, affects me! but, with the 
conſciouſneſs that muſt have accom- 
panied the words; would not that, to 
ſo nice a diſcerner, have been to own, 
that I thought the tender emotion 
wanted an apology ? Theſe little tricks 
of ours, Lucy, may fatisfy our own 
punctilio, and ferve to keep us in 
countenance with ourſelves, (and that, 
indeed, is doing ſomething 3) but, to 
a penetrating eye, they tend only to 
thew, that we imagined a cover, a vcil, 
wanting; and what is that veil, but a 
veil of gauze? | Kr SY 
What makes me ſo much afraid of 
this may's difceroment? Am I not an 
— 25: 
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From this violent lady I had great 
trouble; and to this 2 But this 
part of my ſtory I leave to Pr. Bartlett 
to acquaint you with. I mention it 
as a matter that yet gives me con- 
cern, for her ſake, and as what 
find has given ſome amuſement 
my ſiſter Charlotte's curiofity. | 
© But I haften to the affair which, 
© of all others, has moſt embarraſſed 
me; and which, engaging my com- 
© paſſion, though my honour is free, 
c gives torture ta, my very foul.? _ 
found myſelf not well--1I thonght 
I ſhould have fainted.— The apprehen- 
ſions of his taking it as I wiſhed him 
not to take it, (for indeed, Lucy, I 
don't think it was that) made me 
worſe, Had I been by myſelf}, that 
faintiſhneſs might have come over my 
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heort., I am ſure it was not that; but 


it ſeized me at a 
you'll ſay. 
With a countenance full of tender 
concern, he caught my hand, and rang. 
In ran his Emily. My dear ME 
© Jeryois,” faid 1, leaning upon her 
EFExcuſe me, Sir!'—AndTI withdrew to 


very unlucky moment, 


to the door: and, when there, findin 
my faintiſhneſs going off, I turned 
to him, who attended me thither: 1 


am better, Sir, already; I will re- 


turn, inſtantly. T muſt beg of you 
© to proceed with 


your intereſting 

« ſtory.” A | 
Jas well the moment I was out of 
the ſtudy. It was kept too warm, I 
believe; and T fat too near the fire; 
that was it, to be ſure; and I faid ſo, 


on my return, which was the mament 
J had drank a glaſs of cold water. 


How tender was his regard for mel 
He did not abafh me by cauſcleſtly lay - 
ing my diforder on. his ſtory, and b 
oftering to diſcontinue or poſtpone 12 
Indeed, Lucy, it was not owing to 
that; 1 ſhould eaſily have diſtinguiſh- 
ed it, if it had: on the contraty, as I 
am not generally ſo much aft &d at 
the moment When any thing un- 
happy befals me, as I am upon reflec - 


tion, when I extend, compare, and 
weigh conſequences, I was quite brave 
in my heart. Any thing,“ thought 


I, * 1s better than ſuſpenſe.“ For 
ert 


will my fortitude have a call to 


itſelf; and T warrant'T bear, as well fs 


he, at evil that is inevitable. At this 
inſtant, this trying inſtant, however, 
-4 found myfelf thus brave! , 


3 C dear, 
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dear, it was nothing but the too great 
warmth of the room which overcame 
me, ; 
I endeavoured to aſſume all my cou- 
„and deſired him to proceed; 
but held by the arm of my chair, to 
ſteady me, Jett my little tremblings 
ſhould increaſe. The faintneſs had 
left ſome little tremblings upon me, 
Lucy: and one would not care, you 
know, to be thought affected by any 
thing in his ſtory, He proceeded, 
At Bologna, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Urbino, are ſeated two 
branches of a noble family, mar- 
quiſſes and counts of Porretta, which 
boaſts it's pedigree from Roman 
princes, and has given to the church 
two cardinals ; one in the latter age, 
the other in the beginning of this. 
* The Marcheſe della Porretta, who 
reſides in Bologna, is a nobleman 
of great merit: his lady is illuſtri- 
ous by deſcent, and ſtill more ſo for 
her goodneſs of heart, ſweetneſs of 
temper, and prudence. They have 
three ſons, and a daughter.” 
L“ Ah, that daughter!" thought J.] 
The eldeſt of the ſons is a general 
officer; in the ſervice of the King of 
the 'Two Sicilies; a man of equal 
honour and bravery, but paſſionate 
and haughty, valuing himſelf on his 
deſcent. The ſecond is devoted to 
the church, and is already a biſhop. 
The intereſt of his family, and his 
own merits, it is not . doubted, will 
one day, if he lives, give him a place 
in the Sacred College, The third, 
Signor Jeronymo (or, as he is ſome- 
times called, the Barone) della Por- 
retta, has a regiment in the ſervice 
of the King of Sardinia. The ſiſter 
is the favourite of them all, She is 
lovely in her perſon, gentle in her 
manners, and has high, but juſt, 
notions of the nobility of her de- 
. ſcent, of the honour of her ſex, and 
of what is due to her own character. 
She is pious, charitable, beneficent. 
Her three brothers preferred her in- 
tereſts to their own. Her father uſed 
to call her, The pride of his life ; her 
mother, Her other ſelf; her own 
«© Clementina.” hed 
[* CLEMENTINA!' ]J— Ah, Lucy! 
what a pretty name is Clementina! 
| © TI became intimate with Signor Je- 
© ronymo at Rome, near two years be- 


{ fore I had the boygur to be know 
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* to the reſt of his family, except by 
© his report, which he made run very 
high in my favour, He was maſter 
© of many fine qualities; but had con- 
trated friendſhip with a ſet of diſ- 
ſolute young men of rank, with whom 
he was very earneſt to make me ac- 
quainted. I allowed myſelf to be 
often in their company; but as they 
were totally Fg 6 in their mo- 
rals, it was in hopes, by degrees, to 
draw him from them: but à love 
of pleaſure had got faſt hold of him; 
and his other companions prevailed 
over his good- nature. He had cou- 
rage, but not enough to reſt their 
libertine attacks upon his morals. 

© Such a friendſhip could not hold, 
while each ſtood his ground; and 
neither would advance to meet the 
other. In ſhort, we parted, nor held 


terwards meeting, by accident, at 
Padua, and Jeronymo having, in the 
interim, been led into inconveniences, 
he ayowed a change of principles, 
and the friend ſhip was renewed, 

It however held not many months: 
a lady, leſs celebrated for virtue than 
beauty, obtained an influence over 
him, againſt warning, againſt pro- 
mile. 

© On being expoſtulated with, and 
his promile claimed, he reſented the 
friendly freedom. He was —— 
ate; and, on this occaſion, leſs 
lite than it was natural for him to . 
-he even defied his friend. My dear 

Jeronymo! how generouſly has he 
acknowledged fince the part his 
friend, at that time, acted! But the 
reſult was, they parted, reſolving 
never more to ſee each other. 
* Jeronymo purſued the adventure 
which had occaſioned the difference; 
and one of the lady's admirers, en- 
vying him his ſuppoſed ſucceſs, hired 
Breſcian bravoes to aſſaſſinate him. 

* The attempt was made in the 
* Cremoneſe, I hey had got him into 
© their toils in a little thicket at ſome 
* diſtanee from the road. I, attended 
by two ſeryants, happened to be paſ- 
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_* ſing, when a frighted horſe ran croſs 


the way, his bridle broken, and his 
* ſaddle bloody: this making me ap- 
6 7 ſome miſchief to the rider, 
1 drove down the opening he came 
c —— WE beheld a man ſtrug- 

- = ; 
gling on the ground with two rut- 
7 hans; 


a correſpondence in abſence: but af- 
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fans; one of whom was juſt ſtop. 


6 ping his mouth; the other ſtabbing 
* 


im. I leaped out of the poſt- 
© chaiſe, and dre my ſword, running 
© towards them as faſt as I could; and 
«© calling to my ſervants to follow me, 
6, indeed calling as if I had a number 
« with me, in order to alarm them. 
© On this they fled; and I heard them 
© ſay, © Let us make off; we have 
&« done his buſineſs.” Incenſed at the 
< villainy, I purſued them, and came 
© up with one of them, who turned 
© upon me. I beat down his trombone, 
a kind of blunderbuſs, juſt as he 


and thrown him on the ground ; but 
ſeeing the other ruſhan turning back 
to help his fellow, and on a ſudden, 
two others appearing with their 
horſes, I thought it beſt to retreat, 
though I would fain have ſecured one 
of them. My ſervants then ſecing 
my danger, haſtened, ſhouting, to- 
wards me. The bravoes (perhaps 
8 there were more than 
two) ſeemed as glad to get off with 
their reſcued companion, as I was 
to retire. I haſtened then to the un- 
happy man: but how much was I 
ſurprized, when I found him to be 
the Barone della Porretta, who, in 
diſguiſe, had been actually purſuing 
his amour. 
© He gave ſigns of life. I inſtantly 
difpatched one of my ſervants to 
Cremona, for a ſurgeon: I bound 
up, mean time, as well as I could, 
two of his wounds, one in his thoul- 
der, the other in his breaſt, He had 
one in his hip joint, which diſabled 
him from helping himſelf, and which 
1 found beyond my ſkill to do = 
thing with; only endeavouring wi 
my handkerchief to ſtop it's bleeding. 
, I helped him into my chaiſe, ſtep- 
« ped in with him, and held him up 
in it, till one of my men told me, 
© they had in another part of - the 
* thicket, found his ſervant bound and 
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* wounded, his horſe lying dead by 
his ſide. I then alighted, and put 
© the poor fellow into the chaiſe, he 


being tiff with his-hurts, and unable 
to ſtand. | 

© I walked by the fide of it; and 
© in this manner moved towards Cre- 
mona, in order to ſhorten the way of 
the expected en Nin n 
My frvant ſoon returned with 
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preſented it at me, and had wounded . 
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© one. Jeronymo had fainted away. 
© The ſurgeon drefſed him, and pro- 
ceeded with him to Cremona. Ihen 
* it was, that opening his eyes, he be- 
© held, and knew me; and being told 
© by the ſurgeon, that he owed his 
« preſervation to me, & O Grandi- 
© fon!” ſaid. he, „ that I had fol- 
© lowed your advice! that I had kept 
my promiſe with you !-—How did 
« I inſult you !—Can my deliverer 
“ forgive me? You ſhall be the di- 
rector of my future life, if it pleaſe 
© God to reſtore me.“ 

His wounds ed not mortal: 
© but he never will be the man he was; 
partly from his having been unſkil- 
* fully treated by this his firſt ſurgeon, 
and partly from his own impatience, 
and the difficulty of curing the wound 
in his hip joint. Excuſe this parti-" 
* cularity, Madam. The ſubject re- 
C you it; and Signor Jeronymo now 
« deſerves it, and all your pity. 

I attended him at Cremona, till he 
was fit to remove. He was viſited there 
by his whole family from Bologna, 
here never was a family more af- 
fectionate to one another. The ſuf- 
fering of one is the ſuffering of every 
one. The barone was exceedingly 
beloved by his father, mother, ſiſter, 
for the ſweetneſs of his manners, his 
aſtectionate heart, and a wit fo de- 
lightfully gay and lively, that his 
company was ſought by every body. 
© You will eaſily believe, Madam, 
from what I have ſaid, how accept- 
able to the whole family the ſervice 
was which I had been ſo happy as to 
render their Jeronymo, t ey all 
joined to bleſs me; and the more, 
when they came to know that I was 
the perſon whom their Jeronymo, in 
the days of our intimacy, had highly 
extolled in his letters to his (tes, 
and to both brothers; and who now 
related to them, by word of mouth, 
the occaſion of the coolneſs that had 
paſſed between us, with , circum- 
ſtances as honourable for me, as the 
* contrary for himſelf : ſuch were his 
« penitential confeſſions, in the deſpe - 
rate condition to which he found him- 
c ſelf reduced;/u- „ dud * 
- * He now, as I attended by his bed 
© or his couch · ſide, frequently called 
© for a repetition of thoſe mevts 
© which he had, till ah, derided... = 
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© beſought me to. forgive him for. theat 
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ing them before with levity, and me 
with diſreſpect, next, as he ſaid, to 
inſult: and he begged his family to 
conſider me not onl as the preſerver 
of his life, but as the reſtorer of his 
morals, This gave the whole wy 
the higheft opinion of mine ; and ſtill 
more to ſtrengthen it, the generous 
outh produced to them, though as 
1 ſay, at his own expence, (for 
his reformation was ſincere) a Jetter 
which I wrote to lie by him, in hopes 
to enforce his temporary convictions ; 
for he had a noble nature, and a 
lively ſenſe of what was due to his 
character, and to the love and piety 
of his parents, the biſhop, and his 
ſiſter; though he was loth to think 
he could be wrong in thoſe purſuits 
in which he was willing to indulge 
himſelf. 
Never was there a more grateful 
family. The noble father was un- 
eaſy, becauſe he knew not how to 
acknowledge, according to the large- 
neſs of his heart, to a man in genteel 
circumſtances, the -obligation Jaid 
upon them all. The mother, with a 
freedom more amiably great than the 
Italian ladies are accuſtomed to ex- 
reſs, bid her Clementina regard, as 
er fourth brother, the preſerver of 
the third. The barone declared, that 
he ſhould never ref, nor recover, 
till he had got me rewarded in ſuch 
manner as all the world ſnould think 
© I had honour done me in it. 

When the barone was removed to 
© Bologna, the whole family were ſtu- 
« dious to make occaſions to get me 
© among them. The genera] made me 
« promiſe, when y relations, as he 
© was pleaſed to expreſs himſelf, at 
© Bologna, could part with me, to give 
© him my company at Naples. The 
© biſhop, who paſled all the time he 
© had to ſpare from his dioceſe, at Bo- 
4 logna, and who is a learned man, in 
© compliment to his fourth brother, 
4 haye me initiate him into the 
knowledge of the Engliſh tongue. 

Our Milton has deſervedly a name 
among them. The friendſhip that 
< there:was between him and a learned 
© nobleman of their country, endeared 
©, his memory to them. Milton, there- 
fore, was a principal author with us. 
Our lectures were uſually held in the 
chamber of the wounded brother, in 
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© order. to divert him: be alſo became 
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my ſcholar. The father and mothary 
were often preſent ; and at ſuch times 
their Clementina was ſeldom abſent. 
She alſo called me her tutor; and 
though ſhe was not half ſo often pre- 
ſent at the lectures as her brothers 
were, made a greater proficiency than 
either of them. 

[Do you doubt it, Lucy?] 

* The father, as well as the biſhop, 
is learned; the mother well read. 
She had had the benefit of a French 
education; being brought up by her 


ris in a publick character: and her 
daughter had, under her own eye, 
advantages in her education which 
are hardly ever allowed or ſought after 
by the Italian ladies. In ſuch com- 
pany, you may believe, Madam, 
that I, Who was kept abroad againſt 
my wiſhes, paſſed my time very agree- 
ably. I was particularly honoured 
with the confidence of the marchion- 
eſs, who opened her heart to me, 
and conſulted me on every material 
occurrence, Her lord, who is one 
of the politeſt of men, was never bet- 
ter pleaſed than when he found us to- 
gether ; and not ſeldom, though we 
were not engaged in lectures, the 
fair Clementina claimed a right to be 
where her mother was. 

* About this time, the young Count 
of Belvedere returned to Parma, in 
order to ſettle in his native country, 
His father was a favourite in the court 
of the Princeſs of Parma, and at- 
tended that lady to Madrid, on her 
very, ger the late King of Spain, 
where he held a very conſiderable 
poſt, and lately died there immenſely 
rich, On a viſit to this noble family, 
the young lord ſaw, and loved Ciey 
mentina. 

The Count of Belvedere is a 
handſome, a gallant, a ſenſible man; 
his fortune is very great: ſuch an 
alliance was not to be ſlighted. The 
marquis gave his countenance to it ; 
the marchioneſs favoured me with 
* ſeveral converſations: upon the ſub- 
« jet. She Was of opinion, perhaps, 
that it was neceſſary to know my 
* thoughts, on this occaſion ; for the 
* younger, brother, unknown to me, 
declared, that he thought there was 
no way of rewarding my merits to 
* the family, but by giving me a rela- 
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uncle, who reſided many years at Pa- 
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*. can ſhewy you, from my letters to 
him, ſome converſations, which will 
* convince you, that in Italy, as well 
as in other countries, there are per- 
ſons of honour, of goodnc!s, of ge- 
neroſity; and who are above reſerve, 
vindictiveneſs, jealouſy, and thoſe 
other bad paſſions by which ſome 
mark indiſcriminately a whole na- 
tion. 
« For my own part, it was impol- 
fible (diftinguiſhed as I was by every 
individual of this noble family, and 
lovely as is this daughter of it, miſ- 
treſs of a thouſand good qualities, 
and myſelf abſolutely diſengaged in 
my affections) that my vanity ſhould 
' not ſometimes be ——— and a 
with ariſe, that there might be a poſ- 
ſibility of obtaining ſuch a prize: 
but I checked the vanity the moment 
I could find it begin to play about 
and warm. my heart. To have at- 
tempted to recommend myſelf to the 
young lady's favour, though but by 
— by aſſiduities, I ſhould have 
thought an infamous breach of the 
truſt and confidence they all repoſed 
in me. 
The pride of a family fo illuſtrious 
£ in it's deſcent; their fortunes un- 
5 uſually high for the country which, 
* by the goodneſs of their hearts, they 
* adorned ; the relation they bore to 
# the church; my foreign extraction 
4 
6 
4 
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* and intereſt; the lady's exalted me- 
rits, which made her of conſequence 
to the hearts of ſeveral illuſtrious 

. youths, before the Count of Belve- 

© dere made known his paſſion for her; 

* none of which the fond family thought 

* worthy of their Clementina, nor any 

* of whom could engage her heart: 

© but above all, the difference in re- 

* ligion ; the young lady ſaremarkably 

s ſtedfaſt in Hers, chat it was with the 

utmoſt difficulty they could reſtrain 

her from aſſuming the veil ; and who 
once declared, in anger, on hear- 
ing me, when called upon, avow 

© my principles, that ſhe grudged to a 

* heretick the glory of having faved 

the Barone della Porretta; all theſe 

* conſiderations 5 any hepes 

* that might otherwiſe have ariſen in a 

boſom ſo ſenfible of the fayours they 

wer continually Naping upon me. 
About the ſame time, the troubles, 

* now fo happily appeaſed, broke out 

in bgoxtand; bar any thing elſe 
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was talked of in Italy, but the pro- 
greſs, and ſuppoſed certaiuty of ſuc- 


4 
s 
* ceſs, of the young invader. I was 
often obliged to Rand -the triumphs 
* and exultations of perſons of rank 
© and figure; being known-to be warm 
in the intereſt of my country. I 
© had a good deal of this kind of ſpi- 
© rit to contend with, even in this more 
moderate Italian family; and this fre- 
* quently brought on debates which I 
* would gladly have ayoided holding; 
© but it was impoſlible. Every new 
© advice from England revived the diſ- 
* agreeable ſubject; forthe ſucceſs of the 
rebels, it was not doubted, would be 
© attended with the reſtoration of what 
© they called the Cataglick religion: 
6 md Clementina particularly pleaſed 
© herſelf, that then her beretiel tutor 
would take refuge in the boſom of 
© his holy mother, the church; and 
© ſhe delighted to ſay things of this na- 
© ture in the language I wus teaching 
© her, and which, by this time, ſhe 
«© {poke very intelligibly. 
© 1 took a reſolution, hereupon, to 
© leave Italy for a whil-, and to retirs 
to Vienna, or to ſome one of the 
© German courts that was leſs inte- 
« reſted than they were in Italy, in th s 
© ſuccels cf the chevalier's undertak-» 
© ing; and I was the more deſirous to 
do fo, as the diſpleaſure of Olivia 
© againſt me began to grow ſerious, and 
© to be talked of, even by herſelf, with 
« leſs diſcretion than was conſiſtent 
* with her high ſpirit, her noble birth, 
and ample — 
© I communicated my intention to 
the marchionels firſt : the noble lady 
« expreſſed her concern at the thoughts 
of my quitting Italy, and engaged 
me to put off my.departure for ſame 
© weeks; but, at the tame time, hint- 
* ed to me, with an explicitneſs that 
is peculiar to her, ber apprehenſions, 
and her lord'z, that I was in love 
vith her Clementina. I convinced 
© her of my honour, in this particu- 
© lar; and the ſo well ſatished the mar- 
, quis, in this reſpe&, that, on their 
© daughter's ahſolute refuſal of the 
© Count of Belvedere, they confided 
in me to talk to her in favour of 
© that noblemau. The young lady 
© and I had a conference upon the 
* ſubjet; Dr. Bartlett can give you 
© the particulars, The father and mo- 
ther, unknown to us both, had placed 
themſelvca 
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© themſelves in a cloſet adjoining to 
the room we were in, and which 
© communicated to another, as well as 
* to that: they had no reaſon to be 
£ diffatisfied with what they heard me 
© ſay to their daughter. 

© The time of my departure from 
Italy drawing near, and the young 
lady repeatedly refuſing the Count of 
© Belvedere, the younger brother (ſtill 
* unknown to me, for he doubted not 
but I ſhould rejoice at the honour be 
* hoped to prevail upon them to do me) 
declared in my — They ob- 
jected the more obvious difficulties 
in relation to religion, and my coun- 
© try: he deſired to be commiſſioned 
© to talk to me on thoſe ſubjects, and 
© to his ſiſter on her motives for re- 
* fuſing the Count of Belvedere ; but 
© they would not hear of his ſpeaking 
© to me on this ſubje&t; the mar- 
* chioneſs giving generous reaſons, on 
© my bchalf, for her joining in the 
© refuſal; and undertaking herſelf to 
© talk to her daughter, and to demand 
of her her reaſons for rejecting every 
* propoſal that had been made her. 

© She accordingly cloſeted her Cle- 
© mentina. She could nothing 
© from her but tears: a filence, with- 
© out the leaſt ap nce of ſullenneſs, 
© had for ſome days before ſhewn, that 
© a deep melancholy had began to lay 
© hold of her heart: ſhe was, how- 
ever, offended when love was attri- 
© buted to her; yet her mother told 
© me, that ſhe could not but ſuſpect, 
that ſhe was under the dominion of 
that paſſion without knowing it; and 
the rather, as ſhe was never chearful 
but when ſhe was taking leſſons for 
learning a tongue, which never, as 
© the tones ſaid, was likely to 
© be of uſe to her. 

I“ As the marchioneſs ſaid !'—Ah, 

my Lucy !] | 

© The melancholy increaſed, Her 
© tutor, as he was called, was defired 
© to talk to her. He did. It was a 
< taſk put _ him, that had it's difh- 
* culties. It was obſerved, that ſhe 
0 R aſſumed a chearful air while 
* ſhe was with him, but ſaid little; yet 
* ſeemed pleaſed with every thing he 
© ſaid to her; and the little ſhe did 
© anſwer, though he ſpoke in Italian 
* or French, - was in her newly-ac- 
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© was gone, her countenanee fell, and 
© ſhe was ſtudious to find opportuni. 
ties to get from company. 

[What think you of my fortitude, 
Lucy? Was I not a good girl? But 
my curioſity kept up my ſpirits. © When 
© I come to reflect, thought I, I thall 
© have it all upon my pilfo. 

* Her parents were in the deepeſt 
* affliction, They conſulted phyſici- 
© ans, who all pronounced her malady 
© to be love. She was taxed with it; 
and all the indulgence promiſed her 
that her heart could with, as to the 
object; but ſtill the could not, with 
© patience, bear the imputation. Once 
© the aſked her woman, who told her 
© thatſhe was certainly in love, Would 
& you have me hate myſelf?” — Her 
© mother talked to her of the paſſion in 
© favourable terms, and as laudable : 
© the heard her with attention, but 
made no anſwer. 

© The evening before the day I was 
© to ſet out for Germany, the family 
made a ſumptuous entertainment, in 
© honour of a gueſt on whom the had 
© conferred ſo many favours. They 
© had brought themſelves to = 
1 1 
c 
c 
c 


of his departure the more rea z as 

they were willing to ſee, whether his 

abſence would affect their Clemen- 

tina ; and, if it did, in what manner. 

They left it to her choice, whether 
© ſhe would appear at table, or not. 
* She choſe to be there. They all re- 
« joiced at her recovered ſpirits. She 
© was exceeding chearful: ſhe ſup- 
© ported her part of the converſation, 
* during the whole evening, with her 
© uſual vivacity and good Tenſe, inſo- 
much, that I wiſhed to myſelf I had 
* departed ſooner. ** Yet it is ſurpriz- 
«© ing,” thought I, “that this young 
„ lady, who ſeemed always to bg 
„ pleaſed, and even fince theſe reve- 
&« ries have had power over her, to be 
© moſt chearful in my company, ſhould 
6 rejoice in my departure; ſhould ſeem 
© to owe her recovery to it; a depar- 
© ture which every one elſe kindly 
© regrets :** and yet there was no- 
thing in her behaviour or looks that 
appeared in the leaſt affected. When 
© acknowledgments were made to me 
of the pleaſure I had given to the 
© whole family, ſhe joined in them: 
© when my health and happineſs. were 
* withed, ſhe added ber wiſhes by 
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4 cheatful bows, as ſhe ſat: when 
they withed to ſee me again, before 
] went to England, ſhe did the ſame. 
go that my heart was dilated ; I was 
* overjoyed to ſee ſuch a happy altera- 
tion. When I took leave of them, 
© the ſtood forward to receive my com- 
s pliments, with 4 polite French free- 
dom. I offered to preſs her hand 
« with my lips: © My brother's de- 
« Iiverer, laid ſhe, ** muſt not affect 
„ this diſtance, and, in a manner, 
© offered her cheek: adding, „God 
« preſerve my tutor wherever he ſets 
6 E foot! (and, in Engliſh, ©* God 
« convert you too, chevalier!) May 
« you never want ſuch an agreeable 
« friend as you have been to us! 
Signor Jeronymo was not able to 
© bewith us. I went up to take leave 
© of him: O my Grandiſfon !** ſaid 
© he, and flung his arms about my 
neck; „and will you go? —hleſſings 
« attend you l- But what will become 
« of a brother and ſfiſter, when they 
« have loſt you? 

« You will rejoice me, replied I, 
44 if you will favour me with a few 
« Jines, by a ſervant whom I ſhall 
„ leave behind me for three or four 
% days, and who will find me at In- 
« ſpruck, to let me know how you 
46 al do; and whether your ſiſter s 
health continues. | 

« She mult, ſhe ſhall be yours,” ſaid 
© he, if I can manage it. Why, 
« why will you leave us? 

« I was ſurprized to hear him ſay 
© this: he had never before been ſo 
particular. 

«© That cannot, cannot be,” ſaid J. 
© There are a thouſand obſtacles—"+ 

« Allof which,” rejoined he, that 
« depends upon us, I doubt not to 
« overcome. Your heart is not with 
„% Olivia?“ | 

© They all knew, from that lady's 
© indiſcretion, of the propoſals that had 
been made me, relating to her; and 
of my declining them. I affured 
© him that my heart was free. 

* We agreed upon a correſpondence, 
© and I took leave of one of the moſt 
* grateful of men. | 

* But bow much was I afflifted when 
© I received at Inſpruck the expected 
© letter, which acquainted me, that 
©. this ſunſhine laſted no longer than 
* the next day! The young la « # ma- 
* lady returned with redouhled force. 


* Shyll I, Madam, briefly. relate to 
ou the manner in awhich, as her 
rother wrote, it operated upon her? 
* She ſhut herſelf up in her cham» 
© ber, not ſeeming to regard or know 
© that her woman was in it; nor did 
© ſhe anſwer to two or three queſtions 
* that her woman aſked her: but, ſet- 
ting her chair with it's back towards 
© her, over- againſt a cloſet in the room, 
after a profound ſilence, ſhe bent for- 
© wards, and, in a low voice, ſeemed 
© to be communing with a perfon in 
the cloſet.— you ſay he is 
„actually gone? Gone for ever? No, 
4 not for ever!“ 
Who gone, Madam?” faid her 
* woman, © To whom do you direct 
% your diſcourſe ?*? | 
We were all obliged to him, no 
* doubt, So bravely to reſcue my 
brother, and to purſue the bravoes 
and, as my brother ſays, to put him 
« in his own chaiſe, and walk on foot 
«© by the fide of t,— Why, as you ſay, 
* afſaſſins might have murdered him: 
* the horſes might have trampled him 
60 ous their feet.“ Still looking as 
© if ſhe were ſpeaking to ſome in 
© the cloſet, e | | v4 
Her woman d to the cloſet, 
and opened the door, and left it open, 
© to take off her attention to the place; 
and to turn the courſe of her ideas 
“but {till ſhe bent forwards towards itz 
and talked calmly, as if to ſomebody 
in it: then breaking into a faint 
© laugh, In love l— that is ſuch a 
„ filly notion: and yet I love every 
body better than I love myſelf. 
Her mother came into the room 
© juſt then. The young lady aroſe in 
© haſte, and ſhut the cloſet-door, as if 
© ſhe had ſomebody hid there; and, 
© throwing herſelf at her mother's feet, 
«© My dear, my ever- honoured mam- 
% ma, ſaid ſhe, © forgive me for all 
„the trouble I have cauſed you.—-But 
« I will, I muſt, yon can't deny me; 
« will be God's child, as well ay 
« yours. I will go into a nunnery.“ 
© It came out afterwards, that her 
* confellor, taking advantage of con- 
© fellions extorted from her of regard 
© for her tutor, though only ſuch as a 
ſiſter might bear to a brother; but 
© which he had ſuſpected might-come 
© to be of canſequence, had filled her 
© tender mind with terrors, that had 
dee feste ber bead. She is, as 1 
ve 
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have told you, Madam, a young lady 
* bf exemplary ry 1 * | 

© I will not dwell on a ſcene ſo me- 
© laneholy. How I affli& your tender 
© heart, my good Miſs Byron!” | 
[Do you think, Lucy, T did not 
weep ? Indeed I did. Poor young la- 
dy! — But my mind was fitted for the 
indulging of ſcenes of melanchol 
F Pray, Sir, en ſaid I; © wh 
© 2 heart muſt that be, which bleeds 
nat for ſuch a diſtreſs !=<Pray, Sir, 
6 proceed.” | 

© Be it Dr, Bartlett's taſk to give 
* you farther particulars, I will be 
* tx ora will not indulge my own 
CE prick, | 

: All that medicine could do, was 
© tried: but her confeſſor, who, how- 
ever, is an honeſt, a worthy man, 
* kept up her fears and terrors. He 
* ſaw the favour her tutor was in with 
© the whele family; he knew that the 
younger brother had declared for re- 
warding him in a very high manner: 
he had more than once put this fa- 
voured man upon an avowal of his 
principles; and, betwixt her piety 
and her gratitude, had raifed fuch a 
conflict in her mind, as her tender 
nature could not bear. 
© At Florence lives a family of high 
rank and henour, the ladies of which 
have with them a friend noted for 
the excellency of her heart, and her 
genius; and who, having been robbed 
of her fortune early in life by an uncle 
to whoſe care ſhe was committed b 
her dying father, was received, bot 


4 
at 
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the ladies of the family ſhe has now 
for many years lived with. She is 
an Engliſh woman, and a Proteſtant; 
but ſo very diſcreet, that her bein 
ſo, though at firſt they hoped to pro- 
ſelyte her, gives them not a leſs value 
for her, and yet they are all zealous 
Roman Catholicks. heſe two ladies, 
and this their companion, were viſit- 
ing one day at the Marcheſe della 
Porretta's; and there the diſtreſſed 
mother told them the mournful tale : 
the ladies, who think nothing that 
is within the compaſs of human pru- 
dence impoſſible to their Mrs. Be au- 
MONT, wiſhed that the young lady 
might be entruſted for a week to her 
care, at their own houſe at Florence. 
* It was conſented to, as ſoon as 


s propokedy and Signora Clementina 


as a companion and a bleſſing, by 


© was as willing to go; there 
© always been an intimacy between th 
© families; and ſhe (as every body 
* elſe): having a high opinion of Mrs. 
* Beaumont: They tooł her with them 
© on the day they ſet out from Flo- 
© rence. | 
Here again, for ſhortening my 
© ſtory, I will refer to Dr. Bartlett. 
Mrs. Beaumont went to the bottom 
© of the malady : the gave her advice 
© to the family upon it, They were 
* rclolved (Signor Jeronymo ſupports 
ed her om to be governed by it; 
The woung lady was told, that ſhe 
ſhould be indulged in all her wiſhes; 
She then acknowledged what thoſe 
were; and was the eaſier fof the ac- 
knowledgment, and for the advice 
of ſuch a prudent friend: and re- 
turned to Bologna much more com- 
poſed than when ſhe leſt it. The 
tutor was ſent for, by common con- 
ſent; for there had been a conven= 
tion of the whole family; the Urbino 
branch, as well as the general, be- 
ing preſent. In that, the- terms to 
be propoſed to the ſuppoſed happy 
man were ſettled; but they were not 
to be mentioned to him, till after he 
had ſeen the-lady : a wrong policy, 
ſurely. Ang!" 
He was then at Vienna. Signor 
Jeronymo, in his letter, congrato- 
lated him in high terms; as a man, 
whom he had | now, at laft, in his 
power to reward: and he hinted; ih 
general, that the conditions would 
be ſuch, as it was impoſſible but ht 
muſt find his very gredt advantage 
in them; as to fortune, to be ſure, 
he meant. 16 14 1 | 
The friend ſo highly valued could 
not but be affected with the news: 
et, know¾ing the lady and the fami- 
y, he was afraid that the articles of 
reſidence and religion would not be 
eahly compromiſed between them. 
He therefore ſummoned up all his 
N to keep his fears alive, and 
is hope in ſuſpenſe. | 
* He arrived at Bologna. He was 
permitted to pay his compliments tb 
Lady Clementina in her\-mother's 
reſence. How agreeable, how nobly 
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mother and daughter! How high rah 
the congratulations of Jeronymo! 
© He called the ſuppoſed happy man 
* brother, - The marquis was ready to 


l recognize 


rank, was the reception both from. 
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« recognize the fourth ſon in him. A 
c fortune additional to an eſtate 
« bequeathed her by her two grand- 
# fathers, was propoſed, My father 
« was to be invited over, to grace the 
© nuptials by his preſence. 

« But let me cut ſhort the reſt. The 
© terms could not be complied with, 
© For I was to make a formal renun- 
« ciation of my religion, and to ſettle 
« in Italy; only once, in two or three 
« years, was allowed, if I pleaſed, for 
* two or three months, to go to Eng- 

land; and as a viſit of curioſity, 
once in her life, if their daughter 
defired it, to c her thither, for a 
time to be limited by them. 
What muſt be my grief, to be 
obliged to diſappoint ſuch expecta- 
tions as were raiſed by perſons who 
had ſo ſincere a value for me! You 
cannot, Madam, imagine my diſ- 
treſs: ſo little as could be expected 
to be allowed by them te the prin- 
ciples of a man whom they ſuppoſed 
to be in an error that would inevi- 
. tably caſt him into perdition! But 
when the friendly brother implored 
my compliance ; when the excellent- 
mother, in effect, beſought me to 
have pity on her heart, and on her 
* child's head; and when the tender, 
the amiable Clementina, putting bei- 
© ſelf out of the queſtion, urged me, 
for my ſoul's ſake, to embrace the 
* doctrines of her holy mother, the 
© church—What, Madam—But how 
© I grieve you! 

[ He topped —His handkerchief was 
of uſe to him, as mine was to me, 
What a diſtreſs was here! ] — 

© And what, and what, Sir, ſobb- 
ing, „was the reſult? Could you, 
* could you reſiſt ?? | 

© Satisfied in my own faith; entirely 
* ſatisfied! Having inſuperable ovjec- 
tions to that I was wiſhed to em- 
brace -A lover of my native coun- 
* try too Were not my God and my 
© country to be the ſacrifice, if I com- 
* plied! But I /aboured, I fiufied, for 
* a compromiſe. I muſt have. been 
* unjuſt to Clementina's merit, and to 
my own character, had ſhe not been 
dear to me, And indeed I beheld 
graces in her then, that I had before 
* reſolved to ſhut my eyes againſt ; her 
rank next to princely; her fortune 
high as her rank; religion ; coun- 
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© try; all fo many obſtacles that had 
appeared to me inſu le, removed 
by themſelves ; and no apprehenſion 
left of a breach of the laws of hoſpĩi- 
tality, which had, till now, -made 
me ſtruggle to behold one of the moſt - 
amiable and noble-minded of women 
with indifference.—I offered to live 
one year in Italy, one in England, 
by turns, if their dear Clementina 
would live with me there; if not, I 
would content myſelf with paſſing 
only three months, in every year, in 
my native country, I propoſed ta 
leave her entirely at her li in 
the article of religion; and, in caſe” 


of children by the r the 
daughters to be educated by ber, the 
ſons by me; a condition to which his: 
Holineſs himſelf, it was preſumed, 
would not refuſe” his ſan&ion, as 
there were precedents for it. This, 
Madam, was a t ſacrifice to 
compaſſion, to love. What could I 
more! 

« And would not, Sir, would: not 
Clementina conſent to this compro- 


. miſe ?? 
Ah, the unkappy lady! It is this 


reflection that ſtrengthens my grief. 
She would have conſented: Hs was 
earneſt to procure the conſent of her 
friends upon theſe terms, This her 
earneſtneis in my favour, devoted aa 
ſhe was to her religion, excites my 
n calls far my grati- 
tuae. | , 0 
What ſcenes, what diftreſsful 
ſcenes, followed: The noble father 
forgot his-promiſed indulgence; the 
mother indeed ſcemed, in a manner,; 
neutral; the youngeſt brother was 
ſtill, however, firm in my cauſt; 
but the marquis, the general, the 
biſhop, and the whole Urbino branch 
of the family, were not to be moved 
and the leſs, becauſt they conſid 
the alliance as | derogatory to their 
own honour, in the ſame proportion 
as they thought it —5 ta me; 
a priuate, an obſcure. man, as now 
they began to call me. In ſhorty F 
was allowed, I was defired, —_— 
from Bologna; and not fu to 
take leave of the unhappy Clemen- 
tina, though on lier knees ſhe begged 
© to be allowed a parting interview;ws 
And what was the conſequence? 
Pr. Bartlett muſt tell the reſt. Un4 
Ma we pal n 
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39 SIR CHARLES 
© happy Clementina!—Now they with - 


* me-to make them one more viſit at 


© Bologna !—Unhappy Clementina !— 
To what purpoſe ?* 


I: faw. his noble heart was too much 
affected, to anſwer queſtions, had I 
had voice to aſk any. 

But, O my friends! you ſee how it 
1s! Can I be ſo unhappy as he is? 


As his Clementina is? Well might 


Dr. Bartlett ſay, that this excellent 
man is not happy. Well might he 


himſelf ſay, that he has ſaffered great- 


ly, even from women. Well 
might he complain of ſleepleſs nights. 
« Unhappy Clementins!* let me repeat 
after him; and net happy Sit Charles 
Grandiſon !—And who, my dear, is 
happy ? Not, I am ſure, your 


HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER XXL. 


inst BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 


1 Was forced to lay down my pen. 
1 begin à new letter. I did not 
think of concluding my former where 
1 did. 1 0 
Sir Charles ſaw me in grief, and 
forgot his own, to applaud my huma- 
auty, as he called it, and ſoothe me. I 
© have often, ſaid he, referred you, 
in my narrative, to Dr. Bartlett. I 
will beg of him to let you ſee any 
thing you ſhall with to ſee, in the 
tree and unreſerved correſpondence 
© we have held. You who love to en- 
© tertain your friends with your nar- 
* rations, will find ſomething, per- 
* haps, in a ſtory like this, to engage 
* their curioſity. On their honour aud 
<. candour, I am ſure; I may depend. 
Are they not yowr friends? Would 
© to Heaven it were in my power 
to contribute to their pleaſure and 
* yours [* we: 
. N I could only bow. 
I told you, Madam, that my com- 
* paſhon was engaged; but that my 
*:honour was free; I {hbink it is ſo. 
But when you have ſeen all that Dr. 
Bartlett will ſhew you, you will be 
better able to judge of me, and for 


me. I had rather be thought fa- 
vourably of by Miſs Byron, than by 
* any woman in the —. 2 : 

Who, Sir, ſaid I, © knewing only 
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© fo far as I know of the unhappy Cle 
© mentina, but muſt with — the 
Ah Lucy! there I ſtopped—I had 
like to have been a falſe girl - And 
= ought I not, from my heart, to 
ave been able to ſay what I was going 


to ſay?—1 do aver, Lucy, upon re- 


ted experience, that love 1s a nar- 
rower of the heart. Did I not uſe to 
be thought generous: and benevolent, 
and to be above all ſelfiſhneſs ? But 
am I ſo now? . | 

And now, Madam, faid he, [and 
he was going to take my hand, but 
with an air; as if he thought the free- 
dom would be too great—A tender- 
neſs /o ſpeaking in his eyes; a re- 
ſpectfulneſs /o folemn in his coun- 
tenance; he juſt touched it, and with - 
drew his hand] what ſhall I ſay ?— 
© I cannot tell what I foould fay—But 
© you, I ſee, can Pity me—Y ou can 
© pity the noble Clementina— Honour 
8 forbids me! Vet honour bids me 
© Yet I cannot be unjuſt, ungenerous 
© ſelfiſn!— 

He aroſe from his ſeat Allow me, 
© Madam, to thank you' for the favour 
© of your ear—Pardon me for the 
trouble I ſee I have given to a heart 
© that is capable of a ſympathy ſo 
© tender.” 

And, bowing low, he withdrew with 
precipitation, as if he would not let 
me ſee his emotion. He left me look - 
ing here, looking there, as if for my 
heart; and then, as giving it up for 
irrecoverable, I became for a few mo- 
ments motionleſs, and a ſtatue. 

A violent burſt of tears recovered 
me to ſenſe and motion; and juſt then 
Miſs Grandiſon, (who, having heard 
her brother withdraw, forbore for a 
few minutes to enter, ſu poſing he 
would return) hearing me fob, ruſhed 
in. O my Harriet ſaid/ſhe, claſp- 
ing her arms about me, What is 
© done ?- Do I, or do I not, embrace 
my ſiſter, my real ſiſter, my ſiſter 
© Grandiſon ?* 

Ah, my Charlotte! No flattering 
* F-pe is now left me No fiſter! It 
© muſt not, it cannot be! The lady 
is But lead me, lead me out of this 
room I do not love it!* ſpreading 
one hand before my eyes, my tears 
trickling between my fingers tears 
that flowed not only for myſelf, but 
for Sir. Charles Graudiſon and the un- 
happy Clementina ; for, gather iow 

no 
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SIR CHARLES GRANDISON., © 
not, from what he ſaid, that ſomething 


diſaſtrous has befallen the lady ? 
And then, ſupporting myſelf with her 
arm, I hurried out of Lord L.'s ſtudy, 
and up ſtairs into my own chamber; 
ſhe following me—* Leave me, leave 
me here, dear creature, ſaid I, for 
«* fix minutes: I will attend you then, 
in your own dreſſing- room“ 
She kindly retired; I threw myſelf 
into a chair, indulged my tears for a 
few moments, and was the fitter to 
receive the two ſiſters, who, hand in 
hand, came into my room to comfort 


me. 
But I could not relate what had 
aſſed immediately with any connexion: 
| told them only, that all was over; 
that their brother was to be pitied, not 
blamed : and that if they would allow 
me to recolle& ſome things that were 
moſt affecting, I would attend them; 
and they ſhould have my narrative the 
more exact, for the indulgEnce. 

They ſtaid no longer with me than 
to ſee me a little compoſed. 

Sir Charles and Dr. Bartlett went 
out together in his chariot : he * 
more than once of my health; ſaying 
to his ſiſter Charlotte, that he was 
afraid he had affected me too much, 
by the melancholy tale he had been 
telling me. 

He excuſed himſelf from dining with 
us. Poor man! What muſt be his 
diftreſs! Not able to ſee us, to fit 


with us! 


I would have excuſed myſelf alſo, 
being not very fit to appear: but was 
not permitted, : 

I fat, however, but a very little 
while at table after dinner: yet how 
tedious did the dinner-time appear ! 
The ſervants eyes were irkſome to me; 
fo were Emily's, (dear girl!) gliſtening 
as they did, thou — knew = for 
what, but ſym ically, as I may 
fay ; ſhe hn thatall was not as 
the would have it. | 

She came up ſoon after to me One 
* word, my deareſt Madam; uu door 
in her hand, and her head only within 

it:) „Tell me only that there is no 

© miſunderſtanding between my guar - 
* dianand you rell me only bat 

© None, my dear —None, none at 
* all, my Emily] 

6 2 28 7 gas hands 
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I ſhould not have known whole part 
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to take But I won't diſturb you. 
Wr , , F 
j tay, Jy, my precious n 

© friend! Stay, m 7 Emily 1 ede 
took her hand: My ſweet girl! ſay, 
© will you live with me? | 

* God for ever bleſs-you, deareſt 
Madam -i 1? It is the wiſh 
© next my heart.” 

© Wil 3 with me to 
© Northamptonſhire, my love? 

* To the world's end I will attend 
* you, Madam : I will be your hand- 
© maid; and I will love you better 
* than I love my guardian, if poſſible.* 

Ah, my dear! but how will you 
© live without ſeeing your ian 
© now and then? 
; . Why, he will live with us, wor t 

3? 

No, no, my dear l- And you 

© would chuſe, then, to live with him, 


not with me; would you?” 


© Indeed but I won't Indeed +I 
* will live and die with you, if you 
© will let me; and I warrant his kind 
© heart will often lead him to us. But 
© tell me, why theſe tears, Madam? 
Why this grief ?=Why do you 
. yu ſo quick and ſhort? And why 
do you ſeem to be in ſuch a hurry?* 
0 I ſpeak quick and ſhort? Do I 

© ſeem to be in a hurry ? Thank you 

my love, for your obſervation. An 

now leave me: Iwill prdãt by it.“ 
The amiabie girl withdrew on - 
toe; and I ſet about compoſing myſelf, 
I was obliged to her for her obſer- 
vation: it was really of uſe to me, 
-But you muſt think, Lucy, that T 


. muſt be fluttered. —His manner of 


leaving me—Was it not particular ? 
—To break from me fo abruptly, as 
I may ſay— Aud what he ſaid with 


looks fo earneſt! Looks that ſeemed 


to carry more meaning than his words: 
and withdrawing without conducti 
me out, as he had led me in 
as if —I don't know how as if-—But 
you will give me your opinion of all 
theſe things. I can't ſay but I think my 


ſulpenſe is over; and yet in a way not 


very defirable—Yet—But why ſhou 
I puzzle myſelf? What muſt be, . 
At afternoon-tea, the gentiemen 
not being returned, and Emily under- 
taking the waiter's office, I gave my. 
lord and the two ladies, though ſhe 
was preſent, ſome account of what 
paſſed, but briefly ; and I had juſt fini - 
| "ID ſhed, 


med, and was quitting the room, as 
the two gentlemen entered the door. 

Sir Charles inſtantly addreſſed me 
with apologies for the concern he had 
given me. His emotion was viſible 
as he ſpoke to me. He heſitated: he 
trembled. Why did he heſitate? Why 

did he tremble? 

I told him I was not aſhamed to 
own, that I was very much affected by 
the melancholy ſtory. The poor lady, 

ſaid I, is greatly to be pitied—But 
© remember, Sir, what you promiſed 
© Dr, Bartlett ſhould do for me.” 

© IT have been requeſting the doctor 
© to fulfil my engagements.” 

And Iam ready to obey, ſaid the 
good man. My agreeable taſk ſhall 
* ſoon be performed.” 

As I was at the door, goingup ſtairs 
to my cloſet, I curtfied, and purſued 
my intention. 

He bowed, ſaid nothing, and look- 
ed, I thought, as if he were diſap- 
pointed, that I did not return to com- 
pany.—No, indeed! 

Yet I pity him at my heart: how 
odd is it, then, to be angry with 
him?—So much goodneſs, ſo much 
ſenſibility, ſo muchcompaſſion, (whence 
all his woes, I believe) never met to- 
gether, in a heart ſo manly. 

Tell me, tell me, my dear Lucy— 
Yet tell me nothing till I am favour- 
ed with, and you have read, the ac- 
count that will be given me by Dr. 
Bartlett : then, I hope, we ſhall have 
every thing before us. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25. 


HE, [Vet why that diſreſpectful 
word ?—Fie upon me for my narrow- 
neſs of heart !] Sir Czarles, is ſetting 
out for town, He cannot be happ 

' himſelf: he is therefore giving himſelf 
the pleaſure of endeayouring to make 
his friends ſo. He can enjoy the happi- 
* neſs of his friends] O the bleſſing of 
a benevolent heart! Let the world 
' frown as it will upon ſuch a one, it 
cannot poſſibly bereave it of all de- 
light.— Fortune, do thy worſt! If Sir 
Charles Grandiſon cannot be happy 
with his Clementina, he will make 
himſelf a partaker of Lord G. 's happi- 
"neſs ; — as that will ſecure, if not 

her own fault, the happineſs of his 
faſter, he will not be deflitute of feli- 
city. Aud let ma, after his example 
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Ah, Lucy! that I could But in time, 
I hope, I ſhall ' deſerwe,' as well as 
be eſteemed, to be girl of my grand. 
mamma and aunt ; and then, of courſe, 
be worthy to be called, my dear Lucy, 
your | 
HARRIET BYRON, 


SATURDAY NOON. 


SIR CHARLES is gone, and J have 
talked over the matter again with the 
ladies and Lord L. 

What do you think ?—They all will 
have it—and it is a faithful account, to 
the very beſt of my recolleftion— 
They all wwill have it, that Sir Charles's 
great ſtruggle, his great grief, is vwing 
—His great ſtruggle (I don't know 
what I write, I think — But let it go) 
1s between his compaſſion for the un- 
DaPpy Clementina, and his ive. for 
ſomebody elſe, 

But who, my dear, large as his 
heart is, ean be contented with half 
a heart? Compaſſion, Lucy The 
compaſſion of ſuch a heart—It muſt 
be love—And ought it not to be to /uch 
a woman ?—Tell me Don't you, Lu- 
cy, with all yours, pity the unhappy 
Clementina; who wt againſt the 
principles of her religion ; and, in that 
reſpect, againſt her inclination; a4 man 
who cannot be hers, but by a violation 
of his honour and conſcience ?—W hat 
a fatality in a love ſo circumſtanced! 
To love againſt inclination! What a 
ſound has that | But what an abſurdity 
is the paſſion called Love? Or, rather, 
of what abſurd things does it make 
it's votarics guilty ! Let mine be ever- 
more circumſcribed by the laws of rea- 
ſon, of duty; and then my recollec- 
tions, my reflections, will never give 
me a laſting diſturbance! 


* ** 

Ds. BARTLETT has deſired me to let 
him know what the particular paſſages 
are, of which I more immediately wiſh 
to be informed, for our better under- 
ſtanding the unhappy Clementina's 
ſtory, and has promiſed to tranſcribe 
them. TI have given him a lit in writ- 
ing. I have been half guilty of affec- 
tation, I have aſked 2 ſome parti- 
culars that Sir Charles referred to, 
which are not ſo immediately intereſt- 
ivg: The hiſtory of Olivia, of Mrs. 
Beaumont; the debates Sir Charles 
mentioned, between himſelf and Sig- 


nor Jeronymo: but, Lucy, the parti - 


culas 
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eulirs I am moſt impatient for, are 
theſe— 
His firſt conference with Lady Cle- 
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this means, he has already 
us with the — tranſcripts. We 
have eagerly peruſed them. When 


mentina on the ſubje& of the Count of you have done ſo, be pleaſed to haften 


Belvedere; which her father and mo- 
ther overheard. 

The conference he was deſired to 
hold with her, on her being ſeized with 
melancholy. | 

Whether her particutarly chearful 
behaviour, on his departure from Bo- 

' Jogna, is any where accounted for. 
By what means Mrs, Beaumont pre- 
vailed on her to acknowledge a paſſion 
ſo ſtudiouſly concealed from the ten- 
dereſt of parents, 

Sir Charles's reception, on his re- 
turn from Vienna. 

What regard his propoſals of com- 
promiſe, as to religion and reſidence, 
met with, as well from the family, 
as from Clementina, 

The moſt important of all, Lucy— 
The laſt diftreſsful parting; what 
made it neceſſary ; what happened at 
Bologna afterwards; and what the 

or Clementina's ſituation now is. 

If the doctor is explicit, with regard 
to this article, we ſhall be able to ac- 
count for their defiring him to reviſe 
them at Bologna, after ſo long an ab- 
ſence, and for his ſeeming to think it 
will be to no purpoſe to oblige them. 
O Lucy! what a great deal depends 
upon the anſwer to this article, as it 
may happen !—But no more ſuſpenſe, 
I beſeech you, Sir Charles Grandiſon! 
— No more ſuſpenſe, I pray you, Dr. 
Bartlett!—-My heart fickens at the 
thought of farther ſuſpenſe. I cannot 
bear it ! 

Adieu, Lucy! Lengthening my let- 
ter would be only dwelling longer (fur 
I know not how to change my lubject) 
on weakneſſes and follies that have 


already given you too much pain for your 
HARRIST BYRON. 


LETTER XXII. 
Miss BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 


COLNE BROOK, MONDAY, MAR, 27. 
. Bartlett, ſeeing our impati- 
; ence, aſked leave to take the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his nephew in tranſcribing 
from Sir Charles's letters the paſſages 
that will enable him to perfotin the 
dak he has fo kindly undertaken, By 


them up, that my couſin Reeves's 
may have the ſame opportunity. They 
are ſo good as to give che > the 
preference to the venerable circle as 
my couſin, who dingdwwith us yeſter- 
day, bid me tell you. Omy Lacy! what 
a glonous young man is Sir Charles 
Grandiſoun! but he had the happineſs 
of a Dr. Bartlett, as he is fond of 
owning, to improve 1 6 a foundation 
by 


that s ſo nobly lai the beſt and 
viſeſt ot mothers, 


DR. BARTLETT'S FIRST LETTER, 


6 MY talk, my Miſs Byron, 

vill be eaſy, by the aſſiſtance 
© you have allowed me: for what is it, 
. bot to tranſcribe part of Sir Charles's 
letters, adding a few lines here and 
© there, by way of connexion? And 1 
am delighted with it, as it will make 
known the heart of my beloved pa- 
tron in all the lights which the moſt 
intereſting <ucumſances can throw 
upon it, to ſo many worthy perſons 
© as are permitted a ſhare in it. 


The firſt of your commands runs 
thus 


« I ſhould imagine,” 
* that the debate 12 925 
& mentions, between himſelf aud 
„ Signor Feronymo, and bu 
« companions, at their firfl ac- 
« guaintance, muſt be not aug 
« curious, but ediſying. 


© They are, good Miſs B : 
but wy A7 that you lakes we 
* more intent upon being obeyed in 
the other articles, [ See, Lucy, I had 
better not have diſſembled 1} * I will 
0 wy at preſent tranſcribe for- you, 
© with ſome ſhort connexions,” twb 
letters; by which you will ſee how 
« generouſly Mr. Grandiſon ſought tb 
© recover his friend to the df 
© virtue and honour, when he hd 
formed ſchemes, in conjunction with, 
and by the inſtigation of, other 
young men of rank, to draw him 
© to be a partaker in their guilt, an 
an abettor of their enterprices. 

Vou will judge from cheſe letters, 
Madam, (without ſhocking you by 
© the recital) what were the common - 

© place 
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©* place pleas of thoſe libertines, de- 
© fpiſers of marriage, of the laws of 
1 Geiety, and of WOMEN but as they 
* weze ſubſervient to their pleaſures, 

* 


* TO THE BARONE DELLA POR- 
RETTA. 


a ILL Jeronymo allow his 
W 66 raw tus Grandifen, the 
« liberty he is going to take with him? 
e If the friendfip he profeſſes for 
« him be ſuch a one, as a great mind 
4 can, on reflection, glory in, be will. 
« And what is this liberty, but ſuch as 
* conſtitutes the eſſence of true friend- 
* ſhip? Allow me, on this occaſion, 
** to ſay, that your Grandiſon has ſeen 
* more of the world than moſt men, 
* who have lived no longer in it, have 
had an opportunity to ſee, 1 was 
* ſent abroad for improvement, under 
e the care of a man who came out 
* to be the moſt intriguing and pro- 
5% fligate of thoſe to whom a youth 
* was ever entruſted. I ſaw in bi, 
* the inconvenience, the odiouſneſs, 
af libertiniſm; and, by the aſſiſt- 
% ance of an excellent monitor, with 
„ whom I happily became acquainted, 
* and (would it not be falſe ſhame, 
** and cowardice, if I did not fay) 
* by the Divine aſſiſtance, I eſcaped 
* ſnares that were laid to corrupt my 
*© morals: hence my deareſt friend 
„vill the more readily allow me to 
e impart to him ſome of the leſſons 
* that were of ſo much uſe to myſelf. 
J am the rather encouraged to 
* take this liberty, as I have often 
* flattered myſelf, that I have ſeen 
«© Jeronymo affected by the arguments 
«* urged in the courle of the conver- 
<< ſations that have been held in our 
s ſele& meetings at Padua and at 
% Rome; in which the cauſe of virtue 
and true honour has been diſcuſſed 
% and pleaded, - | 
« J have now no hopes of influen- 
* eing any one of the noble youths, 
<4 whom, at your requeſt, I have of 
4 late ſo often met: but of_you I ſtill 
% have hopes, becauſe you continue to 
1 declare, that you prefer my friend: 
„ ſhips to theirs. Lou think that I 
vas diſguſted at the ridicule with 


* which they generally treated the ar- 


« guments could not anſwer: but, 
e as far as I innocently could, I fol- 
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% lowed them in their levity. I te- 
4% turned raillery for ridicule, and not 
% always, as you know, unſucce(s- 


fully; but ſtill they renewed the 


© charge, and we had the ſame argu- 
« ments one day to refute, that the 
« preceding were given up. Th 
& could not convince me, nor I them. 

% I quit, therefore, (yet not with- 
4 out regret) the ſociety I cannot 
meet with pleaſure : but let not my 
„ Feronymo renounce me. In his opi- 
„ nion I had the honour to ſtand 
high, before I was prevailed upon 
© to be introduced to them; we cul- 
* tivated, with mutual pleaſure, each 
* other's, acquaintance, independent 
© of this aſſociation, Let us be to 
« each other, what we were for the 
« firſt month of our intimacy. You 
© have noble qualities; but are diffi- 
6e dent, and too often ſuffer yourſelf 
4% to be influenced by men of talents 
« inferior to your own. | 

«© The ridicule they have aimed at, 
% has weakened, perhaps, the force 
© of the arguments that I wiſhed to 
* have a more than temporary effect 
« on your heart, Permit me to re- 
« mind you on paper, of ſome of 
« them, and urge to you others: the 
« end I have in view is your good, 
© in hopes to confirm, by the efficacy 
% they may have on you, my own 
« principles; nor think me too ſe- 
% rious. The occaſion, the call that 
& true friendſhip makes upon you, is 
« weighty. 

© You have ſhewed me letters from 
« your noble father, from your mo- 
„ther, from the pious KF your 
« brother, and others from your un- 
« cle, and ſtill, if poſſible, more ad- 
«© mirable ones, from your ſiſter All 
« filled with concern for your preſent 
and future welfare? How dearly is 
«© my Jeronymo beloved by his whole 
« family! and by ſucha family! And 
% how tenderly does he love them all! 
« — What ought to be the reſult ? 
& Jeronymo cannot be ungrateful. 
« He knows ſo well what belongs to 
c“ the character of a dutiful fon, an 
t affectionate brother, that I will not 
«© attempt to enforce their arguments 
„% upon him. | 


« By the endeavours of my friend 


c to find excuſes for ſome of the li- 
“ derties in which he allows himſelf, 
| 46 Linter, 
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„I infer, that if he thought them 


« criminal, he has too much honour- 
44 to be guilty of them. He cannot 
« ſay, with the mad Medea 


6 des meliora, probeque 3 
« Deteriora ſeguor..· 

« No! His judgment muſt be miſled, 
« before he can alloau himſelf in a de- 
« yiation, But let him beware; for 
« has not every faulty inclination 
« ſomething to re in it's own be- 
« half }z—Excuſes, my dear friend, 
« are more than tacit confeſſions : 
« and the health of the mind, as of 
« the body, is impaired by almoſt im- 
„ perceptible degrees. 

« My Jeronymo has pleaded, and 
« juſtly may he boaſt of, a diſpoſition 
& to benevolence, charity, generoſity : 
« What pity,. that he cannot be ſtill 
% more perfect !--that he reſolves not 
« againlt meditated injuries to others 
6 of his fellow-creatures! But re- 
% member, my lord, that true y_ 
„ neſs is an uniform thing, and will 
« alike influence every part of a man's 
« conduct; and that true generoſity 
« will not be confined to obligations, 
either written or verbal. 

„ Beſides, who, though in the leaſt 
© guilt inſtance, and where ſome 
«« falſe virtue may hold out colours te 
6 palliate an exceſs, can promiſe him- 
*« ſelf to ſtop, when once he has thrown 
the reins on the neck of lawleſs ap- 
« petite? And may I not add, that 
* my Jeronymo is not in his own 
* power? He ſuffers. himſelf to be a 
led man!—O that he would chuſe 
his company anew, and be a leader! 
* Every virtue, then, that warms his 
«© heart, would have a ſiſter-virtue to 
„ encourage the noble flame, inſtead 
« of avice to 

« Tuftl 
*« bility of your deſcent; of the excel- 
« lency of branch of your fami- 
« ly: bear with my queſtion, my 
lord Are youdetermined to ſit down 
s ſatisfied with the honour of your 
© anceſtors? Your progenitors, and 
« every one of your family, have given 
% you reaſon to applaud their worthi- 
* neſs: will you not give them cauſe 
to boaſt of yours ? 

In anſwer to the earneſt entreaties 
« of all your friends, that you will 
« matry, you have ſaid, that, were 


it. . 
do you boaſt of the no- 
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«© women angels, you would with joy 
< enter into the ftate—Byt what ouglit 
& the men to be, who form upon wo- 


men ſuch expectations? 
« Can you, my dear lord, deſpiſe 


- © matrimony, yet hold it to be a fa- 


« crament? Can you, defying the 
„ maxims of your family, and wiſhing 
„to have the ſiſter I have heard you 
« mention with ſuch-high delight and 
*« admiration, ſtrengthen your family 
«« intereſt in the female line, determine 
„ againſt adding to it's ſtrength in the 
«© male? \ n | 
« You have ſuffered - yourſelf to 
% ſpeak with contempt of the gene- 
© rality of the Italian women, for 
© their illiterateneſs: let not their 
« misfortune be imputed to them, my 
% noble friend, as their fault. They 
© have the ſame natural genius's that 
« uſed to diſtinguiſh the men and 
«« women of your happy climate. Let 
© not the want of cultivation induce 
« you, a learned man, to hold them 
«© cheap. The cauſe of virtue, ani 
« of the ſex, can hardly be ſeparated. 
« But, O my friend, my Jeronymo, 
© have I not too much reaſon to fear, 
that guilty attachments have been 
c the cauſe of your lighting a legal 
« one?— That you are: ſtudying for 
«« -pretences to juſtify the way of life 
“ into which you have tallen ? 
Let us conſider the objects of your 
&« purſuit—Alas! there have been more 
„% than one!—Are they women fſe- 
« duced from the path of virtue by 
& yourſelf ?-Who otherwiſe perha 
«. would have married, and made uſc- 
ful members of ſociety—Conſider, 
« my friend, what a capital crime is 
« a ſeduction of this kind! Can you 
&« glory in the virtue of a ſiſter of your 
«. own, and allow yourſelf in attempts 
«© upon the day „the ſiſter, of 
cx IE ? And, let me aſk, how 
« can that crime be thought pardon- 
© able in a man, , which PCA Ta a 
« woman infamous? | 
« A good heart, a delicate mind, 
& cannot aſſociate with a corrupt one, 
« What tie can bind a woman, who 
« has p. with her honoor ? What, 
« in ſuch a guilty attachment, muſt 
e be a man's alternative, but either to 
c be the tyrant of a wretch who has 
% given him reafon to deſpiſe her, op 
ct the dupe of one who deſpiſes him? 
It is the important leſſon of life 
% (allow 
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(allo me to be ſerious on a ſubject 
6s þ ferious) in this union of foul} and 
4 body, to reſtrain the unruly appe- 
« tites of the latter, and to improve 
« the faculties of the former—Can 
de this end be attained by licentious 
« indulgences, and profligate alſocia- 
. tions? 

« Men, in the pride of their hearts, 
v are apt to ſuppoſe, that nature has 
« deſigned them to be ſuperior to wo- 
* men. The higheſt proof that can 
« be given of ſuch ſuperiority, is, in 
the proteftion afforded by the ſtrong - 
4 er to the weaker. What can that 
* man fay for himfelf, or for his proud 
* pretenſion, who employs all his arts 
ce to ſeduce, betray, and rum, the 
creature whom he ſhould guide and 
« protect —Sedulous to ſave her, per- 
* hve from every foe, but the devil 
* and himfelt ! | 

It is unworthy of a man of ſpirit 
to be ſolicitous to kecp himſelf with - 
in the boundaries of Numan laws, 
* on x0 other motive than to avoid the 
temporal inconvenienccs attending 
s the breach of them. "The laws were 
% not made fo much for the direction 
«© of good men, as to cireumtcribe the 
* bad. Would a man of honour with 
© to be conſidered as one of the latter, 
& rather than as one of thoſe who 
s would havediſtinguiſhed the fit from 
« the unfit, had t not been diſ- 
« criminated by human ſanctions? 
„ Men are to approve themſelves at 
„ an higher tribunal than at that of 
<< men. | 

« Shall not public ſpirit, virtue, 
% and a ſenie of duty, have as much 
« influence on a manly heart, as a 
« new face? How contemptibly tow 
« is that commerce in which iu has 
% no.ſhare? 

« ,Virtuous love, my dear Jeronymo, 
„ looks beyond this temporary ſcene ; 
« whileguilty attachments uſually find 
« a much eatier period than that of 
4% human lite. Inconſtancy, on one 
*« fide or the other, ſeldom fails to put 
„ a ditgraceful end to them. But 
% were they to endure for lie, what 
c can the reflections upon them do 
« towards ſoftening the agonies of the 
« inevitable hour? | 

„Remember, my Jerouymo, that 
«you are a man, a rational and im- 
* mortal nt; and act up to the 


& dignity of your pature, Can ſen- 
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6 fnal pleafure be the end of an 
„ immortal ſpirit in this life? 

& That pleaſure cannot be — 
© and it muſt be followed by remorſe, 
„ which is obtained either by doing 
4 injuftice to, or degrading, à fellow- 
& creature. And does not à woman, 
« when the forfeits her honour, de- 
© grade herſelf, not only in the fight 
&« of the world, but in the ſecret 
thoughts of even a profligate lover, 
e deſtroying her own conſequegce with 
„% him? 


„guild not, my noble friend, upon 


„ penances and abſolutions: I enter 


& not into thoſe ſubjects on which we 
& differ as Catholicks and Proteſtants : 
© but if we would be thought men 
© of true greatneſs of mind, let us 
endeavour ſo to act, as not, in 
eſſential articles, and with our eyes 
*© open, either to want abſolution, or 
incur penances. Surely, my lord, 
it is nobler not to offend, than to 
& be obliged to atone. 

« Are there not, let me aſk, inno- 
te cent delights enow to fill with joy 
<< every vacant hour? Believe me, Je- 
© ronymo, there are, Let you and 
© me leck for ſuch, and make them 
ce the cement of our friendſhip. | 

* Religion out of the queſtion, con- 
„ ſider, what morals — good policy 
vill oblige yon to do, as a man 
* born to act a part in publick life, 
* What, were the examples fet by 
4 you and your acquaintance to be 
« generally followed, would become 
* of public order and decorum? What 
of national honours? How will a 
regular ſucceſſion in families be 
“ kept up? You, my lord, boaſt of 
* your deſcent, both by father's and 
« mother's fide: why will you de- 
4 prive your children of a diſtinction 
„in which you glory? 

% Good children, what a bleſſing 
« to their parents! But what comfort 
© can the parent have in children born 
* into the world heirs of diſgrace, and 
« who, owing their very being to pro- 
*« fligate principles, have no family 
* honour to ſupport, no fair example 
« to imitate; but muſt be warned by 
© their father, hen bitter experience 
« has convinced him of his errors, 
„ to avoid the paths in which be has 
© trod? | 
Hou delightful the domeſtick con- 
% nexivn! To bring to the 1 

« an 
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& and fratcraal dwellings, a ſiſter, a 
& daughter, that ſhall be received there 
« with tender love; to ſtrengthen your 
« own.intereſt in the world by alliance 
« with ſome noble and worthy family, 
« who ſhall rejoice to truſt to che Barone 
« della Porretta the darling of their 
% hopes—This would, to a generous 
e“ heart, like yours, be the ſource of 
infinite delights. p 

* But could you now think of in- 
e troducing to the friends you revere, 
« the unhappy objects of a vagrant 
« alſection? Muſt not my Jeronymo 
s even eſtrange himſelf from his home, 
to conceal from his father, from his 
* mother, from his ſiſter, perſons ſhut 
out by all the laws of honour from 
„ their ſociety ? The perſons, ſo ſhut 
« out, muſt hate the family to whoſe 
« intereſts theirs are ſo contrary. What 
& ſincere union, then, what ſameneſs 
« of affection, between Jeronymo and 
« the object of his paſſion? _ 

« But my preſent hour dances de- 
« lightfully away, and my friend will 
% not look beyond it. His gay com- 
00 2 applaud and compliment 

im on his triumph. In general, 
« perhaps, he allows, ** that the wel- 
« fare and order of ſociety ought to 
© be maintained by ſubmiſſion to di- 
vine and human laws; but his ſingle 
*« exception for himſelf can be of no 
« importance.” Of what, then, is ge- 
« neral practice made up ?—If every 
« one excepts himſelf, and offends in 
« the inſtance that beſt ſuits his in- 
4 clination, what a ſcene of horror 
« will this world become? Affluence 
« and a gay diſpoſition tempt to li- 
«© centious — penury and a 
* gloomy. one to robbery, revenge, 
« and murder. Not one enormity, 
4 will be withovt it's plea, if once the 
boundaries of duty are thrown down: * 
« But, even in this univerſal depra- 
*© vity, would not his crime be much 
« worſe, who rubbed” me of my child 
6 from riot and 5 and un- 
« der the guiſe of love and truſt, than 
6% bts. who” defpoiled me of my ſub- 
« ſtance, and had neceſſity to plead in 
« extenuation of his 24 * 7 
L. cannot doubt, my dear friend, 
4% but you will take, at /zaft, kindly, 
te theſe expoſtulations, though ſome, 
«« of them are upon ſubjects on_which 
our converſations have been: itherto 
ky ineffectual, J ſubmit chein tô Four 


* 
for 

„% conſideration. I can have no inte- 
« reſt in making then, nor motive, 


GRANDISON.. 


but what proceeds from that true 
* friendſhip with which I defire to be 
thought mt affectionaiely yours.” 


© You have heard, my Miſs, 
© Byron, that the friendſhip between 
Mr. Grandiſon and Signor Jeronymo 
© was twice broken off; once it was, 
© by the unkindly- taken freedom of 
the expoſtulatory letter. NU 
at that time of his life, ill brooked 
oppoſition in any purſuit his heart 
was engaged in. When puſhed, he 
was vehement: and Mr. Grandiſon 
could not be over ſolicitous to keep 
up a friendſhip witch a young man 
who was under the dominion of his 
diſſolute companions ; and who would 
not allow of remonſtrances, in caſes 
that concerned his morals. 
© Jeronymo, having afterwards been 
© drawn into great inconveniences by. 
© his libertine friends, broke with, 
© them; and Mr, Grandiſon and he 
© meeting by accident at Padua, their 
© friendſhip, at the preſſing inſtance of 
© Jeronymo, was again renewed, 

« Jeronymo thought himſelf reform - 
© ed; Mr. Grandiſon hoped he was 
© but, ſoon after, a temptation fell 
in his way, which he could not re- 
« fiſt, It was from a lady who was 
© more noted for her birth, beauty, and 
© fortune, than for her virtue, She 
© had ſpread her ſnazes for Mr, Gran- 
© diſon before Jeronymo became ac- 
© quainted with her; and revenge for 
© her lighted advances taking polle[- 
© fjon of her heart, ſhe ho an op- 
© portunity would be afforded her of 
« wreaking it upon him, 4 
The occaſion was given the 
© following letter, which Mr. Gran- 
« difon thought himſelf obliged, in. 
© honour, to write to his friend, on. 
© his attachment; the one being then 
© at Padua, the other at Cremona. 


7 5% PF 7 I © WB T4 


21 Am extremely concerned, my 
6c ea at Tour = — | 

ce ent with a , who, tho 
« of Family and rae has Fu. ay 
„but little regard to her character., 
© How frail ate the reſolutions of men! 
. How e women 1 
„But 1 will net er rel s. 
4 not butregret, tat L muſt Taſe your, 
« company in dur projected viſſts to 
1 E the 
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e the German courts : this, however, 
„ more for your ſake than my own; 
« ſince to the principal of them I am 
4% no ſtranger. You have excuſed 
« yourſelf to me; I wiſh you had a 
= better motive ; but I rather write 
* to warn, than to upbraid you. The 
« lady is miſtreſs of all the arts of 
« woman. You may glory in her con- 
* queſt; you ought not to be proud of 
« yours. You will not, when you 
© know her better. . have had a ſin- 
& gular opportunity of being acquaint- 
25 ed with! er charifter, 1 5 
« ed of characters, of women's eſpe- 
« cially, by report. Had the Barone 
«« della Porretta been the firſt for whom 
« this lady ſpread her blandiſhments, 
« a man 15 amiable as he is, might the 
*© more aſſuredly have depended on the 
love ſhe profeſſes for him. She has 
ci two admirers, men of violence, who, 
4 ynknown to each other, have equal 
« reaſon to look upon her as their 
% own. You propoſe not to marry 
« her, I am ſilent on this ſubject. 
5 Would to Heaven you were mar- 
<« ried to a woman of virtue! Why 
« will you not oblige all your friends? 
«© Thus. liable as you are—But nei- 
t ther do I expoſtulate. Well do I 
„ know the vehemency with which 
<< you are wont to e a new ad- 
bad hoped—But 
© again I reſtrain myſelf. Only let 
„ me add, that the man who mall 
* boaſt of his ſucceſs with this lady 
«* may have more to apprehend from the 
competition in which he will find 
„c himſelf engaged, than he can be 
“ aware of. "be prudent, my Jero- 


c venture. Yet 


- © nymo, in this purſuit, for * own 


« ſake, The heart that dictates this 
4% advice is wholly yours: but, alas! 
it boaſts no farther intereſt in that of 
* it's Jeronymo. With infinite re- 
«« gret I ſubſcribe to the latter part of 
* the ſentence the once better-regarded 
** name of 


f GRANDISON.” 


And what was the conſequence ? 
* The unhappy youth, by the inſtiga- 
* tion cf the tevengeful woman, de- 


© fied his friend, in her behalf. Mr. 


© Grandiſon, with a noble diſdain, ap- 


« pealed to Jeronymo's cooler delibe- 
* ratjon ; and told him, that he would 
© never meet as a foe, the man he had 


£ ever been deſirous fo eonkider ag his 


GRANDISON. 


friend. You know, my lord,“ ſaid 
© he, * that I am under a diſadvanta 
« in having once been obliged to aſſert 
„ myſelf, in a country where I have 
© no natural connexions ; and where 
e you, Jeronymo, have many. If we 
% meet again, I do aſſure you it muſt 
*© be by accident; and if that happens, 
« we Rall then find it time enough to 
« diſcuſs the occaſion of our preſent 
„ miſunderſtanding;”” 

Their next meeting was indeed by 
accident. It was in the Cremoneſe; 
« when Mr. Grandiſon ſaved his life.“ 

* * 

Ax Dp now, Madam, let me give you, 

© in anſwer to your ſecond enquiry, 


« The 8 the conferenca 
« awhich Sir Charles was pus 
c uper holding with Clementina, 
& in favour of the Count of Bel. 
% dh dere; and which ber Ja- 
© ther and mother, unknown to 
« either of them, overheard,” 


© You muſt ſuppoſe them ſeated ; a 
© Milton's Paradiſe Loſt before them: 
* and that, at this time, Mr. Gran- 
* diſon did not preſume that the young 
0 _ had apy particular regard for 
© him. 

© CLEMENTINA. © You have 
* taught the prelate, and you have 
ce taught the ſoldier, to be in love with 
„ your Milton, Sir: but I ſhall never 
„ admire him, I doubt. Don't you 
* reckon the language hard and crab- 
© bed?” f 
© GRANDISON, I did not pro- 
po him to you, Madam: your 
rother choſe him. We ſhould 
not have made the proficiency we 
% have, had I not began with you by 
c eaſier authors. But you have heard 
* me often call him a ſublime poet, 
« and your ambition (it is a laudable 
te one) leads you to make him your 
«© own too ſoon. Has not your tutor 
« taken the liberty to chide' you for 
ce your impatience ; for your deſire of 
ing every thing at once?“ 

© CLEM, *© You have; and Fown 
e my fault—But to have done, for 
*« the. preſent, with Milton; what 
% ſhall I do to acquit myſelf of the 
« addreſſes of this Count of Belve- 
« dere” | 

c GR. 66 
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cc 


y would you acquit 


« yourſclf of the count's addrefles ?'? 
© yourſelf of the count's .. 
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t CLtM. © He is not the man I can 
« like: I have told my papa as much, 
« and he is angry with me. | 

© GR. I think, Madam, your 


t papa may be a little diſpleaſed with 


« you; though he loves you too ten- 

you; 8 | 
« derly to be angry with you. You 
« rejedt the count, without aſſigning a 
te reaſon.” | | 

© CLEM. Is it not reaſon enough, 
« that I don't like him?“ 

GR. © Give me leave to fay, that 
te the count is a handſome man. He 


'« js young; gallant; ſenſible; of a 


« family ancient and noble; a grace 
« to it. He is learned, good- natured: 
« he adores you ne 

© CLEM. And ſo let him, if he 
« ill: I never can like him.“ 


GR. © Dear lady! You muſt not 


« be capricious. You will give the 
« moſt indulgent parents in the world 
*«« apprehenſion that you have caſt your 


% thoughts on ſome other object. 


« Young ladies, except in a caſe of 
„ -prepoſteſſion, do not often reject a 
« perſon who has ſo many great and 
« good qualities as ſhine in this gen- 
0 tleman ; and where equality of de- 
6 and a. father's and mother's 
„„ high approbation, add to his me- 
6 cit. 


© CLeEM. 1 fuppoſh you have been 


« ſpoken to, to talk with me on this 
boy fubje&t — It is a ſubje& I don't 
60 like.“ * " _—_ T * a 
© Gr, Vu n it, Madam.“ 
CEM. “ 1 did fo; becauſe it is 


*« uppermoſt with me. I am grieved 


« at my heart, that I cannot fee, the 
„count with my father's eyes: my 
% father deſerves from me every in- 
* ſtance of duty, and love, and ve- 
% neration; but I cannot think of the 
Count of Belvedere for a huſband.” 


„ obſection d . 
ert u. e He id a mah that 1g not 
„to my mind: a fawning, cringing 
«« man, I think - And u ſpirit that c 
* fawn, and cringe, and kneel, will 
obe a tyrant in power,” MN N 
k. „ Dear Madam, to whom is 
* herhis obſequious man, but to you 
* = there A man in 1 that be- 
aves with a more proper dignity to 
every one elle ? N . 
lover ſhines out in him, but the man 
„ is not forgot. Is the tenderneſs 


:* thewn in a well-placed tore, the ve- 


Aeris.“ 


tit, 


% dul 


% have wiſhed that their 
% conitor 


<< and by your 
« cauſe of 4 


% neration paid to a deſervedly loving 
object, any derogation to the manly 
% character? Far en it; and Ih 

6 "= think the leſs of your lover for 
e being the moſt ardent, and I have 
* no knowledge of the man if he is 
„ not the moſt ſincere of men? 

Cru. “ An excellent advocate! 
% I am ſure you have been ſpoken 
„ to— Have you not? Tell me truly: 
«« perhaps by the Count of Belve- 
* 

GR. „I ſhould not think, and of 
* conſequence, not ſpeak, ſo highly as 
&«& do, the count, if he _ 2 
«© pable of aſking any man, a- 
2 they and broken Aeg, Wo plead» 
« his cauſe with you?” | 

© CLem. „I can't bear to be chid- 
den, chevalier. Now you are going 
„to be angry with me too. But has 
„not my mamma ſpoken to you ?— 
ff 1 

GR. Dear lady, confider;-if ſhe 
© had, what you owe to a"mother, 
*© who deſerving, for her tenderneſs to 
her child, the utmoſt obſervance and 
© duty, would condeſcend to put her 
on atthority into mediation. And yet 
& let me declare, that no perſon breath - 
« ing ſhonld make me fay what I do 


not think, whether in favour or diſ- 
« favour of any man.” | 


76, Tei Lian kc 
« owe implicit, yes, I wi impli- 
Sy Mk mamma, fol Win- 
ce to mie: but what you have 
6 ſaid is no direct anſwer. 
6G. For the honour of that in- 
« dulgence; Madam, I own 2 
&* that your mamma and my lord tg, 
lementina 
Id give one fubſtantial 
«© reaſon why ſhe cannot like the Coutlt 


| « of Btyedere x that they might pre- 
Gx. © One reaſon, Madam? One <> it, 


e 'theutſelves to acquieſte wit 


«and the count be induced to fubmſt 
to bis evil deſtiny,” OI 


_ ©-CLgm. “ And they have wiſhed 
% this t 5, Vir? And you have 
6 taken you to anfwer their 
«wiſhes Rant you are Werd 
« prodigious conſequence with us all; 
a inefy to take up the 

hn you have ſo Kd 
(6 known, you ſeem to know ir 05 


4% Fell.“ 


GR. © I am ſorry I have incutred 
r yotirdifpleafure, Madam.“ . 
-<-'Cugm, & You have, F never 
3Ez % was 
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, 6s % your pardon.” 
«ce, 


„ 


% as more angry with you, than I 
& now am.” | 
GR. „I hope yon never were an- 
« ory with me before. I never gave 
« you reaſon, And if I have now, I 
aroſe to go. | 
Cru. “ Very humble, Sir !— 


And are for going before you have 


„ if, 


Now call me capricious again! 
« Gr, I did not know, that you 


% could be ſo eaſily diſpleaſed, Ma- 


« dam.“ N 
« She wept.” 
*.CLEM. ** I am a very weak crea- 


% ture; I believe I am wrong; but I 
% never knew what it was to give of- 


„„ few months. 
.* love my mother, beyond my own 


*« fence to any body till within theſe 
I:love my father, I 


life g and to think that now, when 
© IL wiſh moſt for. the. continuance of 


Fer o 


£ 


% You are every 


ww 


* 
4 


- 


% ſhall give it to me.“ 


« their 2 to me, I am in dan- 
forfeiting it!—I can't bear 
$* 1t Do you forgive me, however. 


I bclicye I have been too petulant 


« to you. Vour behaviour is noble, 
« frank, diſintereſted, It has been a 
« happineſs that we have known you. 
body's friend. But 
« yet I think it is a little officious in 
« you to plead ſowery N for a man 
< of whom you know ſo little; and 
hen I told you, more than once, I 
% could not like him.” + 

© GR. © Honoured as] am, by your 
« whole family, with the appellation 
« of a fourth ſon, a fourth brother; 
«© was I, dear Madam, to blame to 
c act up to the character: I know my 
« own' heart; and if I. have conſe- 
« quence given me, I will act fo as 
« to deſerve it; at leaſt, my own heart 


* CLEM, © Well, Sir, you may be 


0 right: I am ſure you mean to be 
„right. But as it would be a dimi- 


„ ply to wy 


« nution of the court's dignity, to a 
ca ſuppoſed Nied in 
which he cannot. have, it would 


46 + much more ſo, to have you inter- 


« fere where a father, mother, and 
« other brothers, { You ſee, Sir, I al- 


6c Jo your claim of fourth brother- 


« h are ſuppoſed to have no leſs 


„ weight: ſo no more of the Count 


« of Belvedere, I beſeech you, from 


% your mouth.“ 


* GR. © One word more, only 


0 Don't let the goodneſs of your fa- 


your lectures, it ſhall be u 


W 
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ther and mother be conftrued to the 
6% diſadvantage of the parental cha- 
« raQterin them. They have not been 


e poſitive. They have given their 


& wiſhes, rather than their commands. 
„Their tenderneſs for you, in a point 
&« ſo very tender, has made them un- 
6 able to tell their own wiſhes to you, 
« for fear they ſhould not meet with 
„yours; yet would be, perhaps, glad W 
ce to hear one ſolid objection to hy 

„ propoſal — And why? That they 
% might admit of 1t—Impute, there. 
« fore, to my officiouſneſs, what you 
« pleaſe: and yet I would not wiſh to 
« difoblige or offend you; but let 


et their indulgence (they never will uſe 
„ gheix authority) have it's full merit 


© with you.” 
* CLEM.: ** Your ſervant, Sir. I 


% never yet had a ſlight notion of their 
„ indulgence; and. I hope I never 


« ſhall. If you will go, go: but, 
© Sir, next time I am favoured wich! 
n lan- 
“ guages, if you pleaſe; and not up- 
«© on lovers. 

„J withdrew, profoundly bowing. 
„ But ſurely,” thought I, „the love. 
ly Clementina is capricious.“ 


Thus far my patron.- Let me add, 
© that the 3 having ac- 
« quainted Mr. Grandiſon, that he 
« ford and ſhe had heard every. word 
© that had paſſed, expreſſed her dil- 
« pleaſure at her daughter's. petulance; 
and thanking him in her lord's name, 
as well as for herſelf, for the gene- 
rous part he had taken, told him, 
that Clementina ſhould aſk his par- 
don. He begged that, for the take 


© of their own weight with her on the 
.* ſame ſubject, ſhe might not know 
that they had heard what had paſſed. 


“J believe that's beſt, chevalier, 
« anſwered the marchioneſs; and 


am apt to think, that the poor girl 
„ will 
would wiſh, to make up with you, 


more ready than perhaps one 


«« were ſhe to find you offended with 
her in earneſt; as you have reaſon 
6 to be, as a diintereſted man. 

&« You, ſee, chevalier, I know to 
«, whom I am ſpeaking ; but both my 
&« lord, and ſelf, hope to ſee her of 
c another mind 5 and that ſhe will ſoon 
6 be Counteſs of Belvedere. My lord's 
ce heart is in this alliance; ſo is that of 
my ſon Giacomo.“ 

| ' I com 


eu? 
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94 come now, Madam, to your 
't third command z which is, to give 
© you, 1 

« The conference which Sir Charles 
„ avas put upon bolding with the 


„ unhappy Clementina, on her 
& being ſeized with melancholy." 
Mr. Grand:ſon {till not pre- 
uming on any. particular fa- 
* your from Clementina, ] | 


4 a 


The young lady was walking, in 
* one alley of the garden; Mr. Gran- 
« difon, and the marquis and mar- 
© chioneſs, in another. She was at- 
© tended by her woman, whio walked 
© behind her; and with whom ſhe was 
« diſpleaſed for endeavouring to divert 
her; but who, however, ſeemed to 
© be talking on, though without be- 
© ing anſwered. | 

The dear creature! ſaid the mar- 
© quis, tears in this eyes — “ See her 
& there, now walking flow, now with 
« quicker ſteps, as it ſhe would ſhake 
« off her Camilla, She hates the poor 
« woman for her love to her: but 
who is it that ſhe ſees with pleaſure? 
Did I think that I ſhould ever be- 
hold the pride of my heart, with 
the pain that I now feel for her? 
Yet ſhe is lovely in my eye, in all 
ſhe does, in all ſhe ſays.—But, my 
dear Grandiſon, we cannot now 
make her ſpeak, more than Ves, 
or © No.” We cannot engage her in 
a converſation, no not on the ſub- 
ject of her newly acquired language. 
«« See if you can on any ſubje&t.” 
Aye, chevalier,” ſaid the mar- 
© chionefs, © do you try to engage 
„% her. We have told ber, that we 
« will not talk of marriige. to her at 
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„receive ſals. 
« thank . 8 
5 prays for us with lifte 


er weeping eyes 


hands. 


9 $he curtſeys her thanks, if the ſtands 5 
40 before us: ſhe bows, in Nor- . 


« ledged gratitude for our goodneſs to 


* her, if ſhe ſits; but the cares not 


© to ſpeak. She is not eaſy while we 


ar 


. 


are talking to, her. See! ſhe is 


« ſtepping into the Greek temple; her 
poor woman, vnanſyyered, talkin 
8 
* to her. She has not ſeen us. By 
that winding walk we can, unſeen, 
place ourſelves in the myrtle-grove, 
* and hear what paſſes," 
The marchioneſs, as we walked, 


* 


«clandeſtine addreſs. 
or our, n She 
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« hinted, that in their laſt viſit to the 
4% general at Naples, there was a 
“Count Marulli, a young nobleman 
of merit, but a ſoldier of fortune, 
© who would have clandeſtinely ob- 
tained the attention of their Cle 
mentina. They Knew nothing of 
it till laſt night, ſhe ſaid; when 
herſelf and Camilla, puzzling to 
what to attribute the ſudden — ing 
choly turn of her daughter, and 
« Camilla mentioning, what was un- 
«c likely, as well as likely; told her, 
* that the count would have bribed 
© her to deliver a letter to the you 
* lady ; but that ſhe repulſed him wi 


cc 
cc 


<© indignation, He beſought her then 


to take no notice of his offer to the 
general, on whom all his fortunes 
1. She did not, for that 
body ; but, a few 


reaſon, to any 
days ſince, ſhe heard her young lady 
Ming of the gentlemen ſhe had 


A 
ta 


ce 
* — at Naples) mention the young 


© count favourably, * Now it is im- 


<© poſſible there can beany thing in ĩt. 


„ ſaid the marchionels: but do you, 


er however, chevalier, lead to the ſub- 


ject of love, but at a diſtance; nor 


name Marulli, becauſe ſhe will think 
vou have been talking with Camilla. 

he dear giz] has pride: ſhe would 
not endure you, if ſhe thought you 
imagined her to be in love, elpe- 
cially with a man of inferior de- 
gree, or dependent fortunes. But 


on your prudence we wholly 


. » * « 36 WI 
mention it, or not, as matters fall 
in.“ : . . 4 4 | 
There can be no room for this 


% ſyrmiſe, my dear,“ ſaid the mar- 


« quis; * and yet Marulli was lately 


in Bologna: but Cletnentina's ſpirit 
« all, till ſhe is. hops, inclined to pe eee 


« will not permit her to encourage, a 


« By this. time we had got to, the 


*CAMILLA, © And wh. Why, muſt 


* Ileave you, Madam? From infancy 
„ you: know how I have loved 


You uſed to love to hold, conyerſe 


ee with oor Camilla. How have 
„ offende 


„ temple till you give me leaye; but 


d you? I will nct enter this 


indeed, indeed, 1 muſt not, I can - 
e FG 
© CLEM. *©* Officious love! Can 


s theie be a greater torment than an 


6 otficious 


. 
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rc officious prating love If you loved 
© me, you would wiſh to oblige me.” 

© Cam. © I will oblige you, my dear 
% young lady, in every thing I can.“ 

© CLEM, Then leave me, Camil- 
c la. I am beft when Iam alone: Tam 
« chearfulleſt when I am alone. You 
F haunt me, Camilla; like a ghoſt, 
% you haunt me, Camilla, Indeed 
* you are but the ghoſt of my once 
% obliging Camilla.” 

« Cam, My deareſt young lady, 

let me beſeech you 

-* CLEM. © Aye, now you come with 
& your beſeeches again: but if you love 
% me, Camilla, leave me. Am I not 
4% to be truſted with myſelf? Were I 
« a vile young creature, ſuſpected to 
« be running away with ſome baſe- 
* born man, you could not be more 
* watchful of my ſteps.” _ 

„ Camilla would have entered into 
t farther talk with her; but ſhe abſo- 
4 lutely forbade her. 

„% Talk till doomſday, I will not 
4 ſay one word more to you, Camilla. 
«c I will be filent, I will ſtop my 
.“ 

© They were both filent. Camilla 
# ſcemed to weep. 

* Now, my . cheyalier,”” whiſ- 
ve pred the marquis, put yourſelf in 
4 her ſight; engage her into talk about 
« England, or any thing: you will 
«* have an hour good before dinner. I 
* hope ſhe will be chearful at table: 
« ſhe mu be preſent; our gueſts will 
c enquire after her. Reports have 
66 gone out, as if her head were hurt.“ 
e I am afraid, my lord, that this is 


an unſeaſonable moment. She ſeems 


© to be out of humour; and pardon 
e me if I fa , that Camilla, good wo- 
* man 40 the is, and well-meaning, 
6 had better/give way to her young 
« lady's humour, at ſuch times. 

„ Then,“ ſaid the marchioneſs, 
& will her malady get head; then will 
„it become habit. But my lord and 
4 I will remain where we are, for a 
« few minutes, and do you | 
cc her in converſation, I would 
« have her be chearful before the pa- 
é triaxch, however; he will 5 to 
* ſee her. She is as much his delight 


„ as ſhe is ours.” 


I took a little turn; and, enter- 
e ing the walk which led to the temple, 


% appeared in her fight; and bowed, 
* on ſeeing her ſitting in it, Her wo- 


«K ere v 


to en- 
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% man ſtood ſilent, with her handker« 
« chief at her eyes, at the entrance, 
« I quickened my ſteps, as if I would 
% not break into her retirement, and 
c paſſed by; but, by means of the 
* winding walk, conld hear what ſhe 
« ſaid. 

« She aroſe; and, ſtepping forward, 
looking after me, He is gone, 
&« ſaid ſne.—“ Learn, Camilla, of the 
&« Chevalier Grandiſon— | 

4 Shall I call him back, Madam?“ 

«© No.—Yes.—No. Let him go. I 
« will walk. You may now leave 
«© me, Camilla: there is ſomebody in 
te the garden who will watch me; or, 
« u may ſtay, Camilla; I don't care 
* which: only don't talk to me when 
« I wiſh to be filent.” 

« She went into an oy which 
« croſſed that in which I was, but took 
« the walk that led from me. When 
© we came to the centre of both, and 
near each other, I bowed: 
© ſhe curtſied; but not ſeeming to en- 
% courage my nearer 1 I made 
« a motion, as if I would take another 
« walk. She ſtoppe 
« the Chevalier Grandiſon, Camilla,“ 
© repeated ſhe.” 

« May I preſume, Madam? Do I 
& not invade—" | 

4 Camilla is a little officious to-day : 
« Camilia has teazed me. Are the 
« poets of your country as ſevere upon 
« women's tongues, as the poets of 
& ours?“ n 

% Pocts, Madam, of all countries, 
« boaſt the ſame inſpiration; poets 
t write, as other men ſpeak, to their 
a wy 

„ $0, Sir!—You make a pretty 
«© compliment to us poor women.” 

« Poets have finer imaginations, Ma- 
& dam, than other men; they there- 
t fore feel quicker: but as they are 
© not often entitled to boaſt of judg- 
«© ment, (fer imagination and judg- 
«© ment ſeldom go together) they may, 
oe perhaps, give the cauſe, and then 
« break out into ſatire upon the et- 
of 0 5 

« Don't I ſee before me, in the 
tt orange-grove, my father and mo- 
« ther ?—[ do, I have not kneeled to 
«© them to-day.— Don't go, chevalier. 
4 She haſtened towards them. They 
« ſtopped. She bent her knee to each, 
& and received their tender bleſſings. 


«© They led her towards me.— “ You 
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tc ſeemed engaged in talk with the 
4 chevalier, my dear, faid the mar. 
« quis. Your mamma and I were 
« walking in. We leave you. — They 
« did. | | 

« The beſt of parents]! ſaid ſhe. 
« O that I were a more worthy child. 
% Have you not ſeen them, Sir, before 
6c to-day $99 

« IT have, Madam, They think you 
« the worthieſt of daughters; but they 
1 Jament your thoughtful turn.” 

« They are very good. I am grieved 
« to give them trouble. Have they 
11 expreſſed their concern to you, Sir? 
« IT will not be fo petulant as I was 
* once before, provided you keep clear 
« of the ſame ſubjet, You are the 
« confident of us all; and your noble 
% and diſintereſted behaviour deſerv- 
« edly endears you to every body.” 

% They have been, this very morn- 
t“ ing, lamenting the melancholy turn 
« you ſeem to have taken, With 
% tears, Madam, they have been la- 
« menting it. 

« Camilla, you may draw near : 
you will hear your own cauſe ſup- 
40 ps, The rather draw near, and 
$ hear all the chevalier ſeems to be 
« going to ſay; becauſe it may ſave 
« you, and me too, a great deal of 
5 trouble.“ 

% Madam, I have done, ſaid I.” 

« But you muſt at have done, If 
t you are not commiſſioned, Sir, b 
my father and mother, I am, 1 
* ought to be, prepared to hear all you 
have to ſay.” 
Camilla came up. 

«© My deareſt young lady,“ ſaid I, 
« what'can I ſay? My wiſhes for 


I your happineſs may make me appear 


* 1mportunate : but what hope have I 
Hof obtaining your confidence, when 
10 Jour mother fails? | 

_ *© What, Sir, is aimed at? What 
* 18 fought to be obtained? I am not 
very well: I uſed to be a very 
fs 'prightly creature; I uſed to talk, 
* to ling, to dance, to play; to viſit, 
#* to receive viſits; and I don't like to 
& do any of theſe things now. I love 
e to be alone: I am contented with 
** my own company. Other compan 
„is, at times, irkſome to me; and 
* can't help it.” | 


But whence this ſudden turn, 
pe „in a lady fo young," ſo 
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4 brothers, cannot account for itg 
« and this diſturbs them. 


« TI ſee it does, and am ſ for it. 
L No other favourite di on takes 


« place in your mind, You are a 
* young lady of exemplary piety. 
% You cannot pay a greater obſerv- 
ec ance than you always paid to tho 
« duties of religion.“ 4: 

* «© You, Sir, an Engliſhman, an he- 
c retick, give me leave to call you 
ce for are you net ſo?—Do you talk 
„ piety, of religion?“ 

% We will not enter into this ſub. 
« jet, Madam: what I meant—" 
Ves, Sir, I know what you 

e meant. —And I will gwn, that L 
« am, at times, a very melancholy, 
« ſtrange creature. I know not whence 
« the alteration ; but ſo it is; and 1 
© am a greater trouble to myſelf than 
] can be to any body elſe.” | 

«. But, Madam, there-muſt be ſome 
te cauſe —And for you to anſwer the 
« beſt and moſt indulgent of mothers 
« with ſighs and tears only; yet no 
* obſtinacy, no ſullenneſs, no f 4 
% lance, appearing : all the ſame ſweet, 
© neſs, gentleneſs, obſervance, that ſhe 
«© ever rejoiced to find in her Clemen- 
« tina, till ſnining out in her mind. 
6 She cannot urge * flent daughter; 

«© her tenderneſs will not permit her 
& to urge her; and how can you, m 
& ſiſter, (allow of my claim, Madam 
© how can you ſtill fently withdraw 
&« from ſuch a mother? How can you, 
« at other times, ſuffer her to with- 
4% draw, her heart full, her eyes run- 
« ning over, unable to ſtay, yet hardly 
„% knowing how to go, becaule of the 
t ineffettual report ſhe muſt make to 
© your ſorrowing father; yet the cauſe 
&« of this very great alteration, (which 
they dread is growing into habit, at 
« a time of life when you were ta 
« crown all their hopes) a ſecret faſt 
te locked up in your'own heart. 

„ She wept, and turned from me, 
« and leaned upon the arm of her Ca- 
% milla; and then quitting her arm, 
«, and joining me, How you paint 
© my obſtinary, and my mamma'sg 
6 neſs! I only wiſn with all my 
« ſoul I wiſh—that I was added to the 
&« duſt of m anceſtors. I who was 
© their comfort, I fee, now muſt be 
«© their torment. 

„ Fie, fic, my mg pi a | 

$6 ne me pot; I am by nomeang 

Blame me not; 2 
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« ſatisfied with my/elf. What a mi- 
4 ſerable being muſt ſhe be, who is at 
* variance with herſelf!” | 

% I do not hope, Madam, that you 
* ſhould place ſo much confidence in 
% your fourth brother as to open your 
4% mind to him: all I beg is, that you 
« will relieve the anxious, the appre- 
« henſive heart of the beſt of mothers ; 
« and, by ſo doing, enable her to re- 
« heve the equally anxious heart of 
* the beſt of fathers.” 

She pauſed, ſtood ſtill, turned 
% away her face, and wept ; as if half 
% overcome.“ 

„Let your faithful Camilla, Ma- 
dam, be commiſſioned to acquaint 
« your mamma — 

« But hold, Sir,“ (ſeeming to re- 
4 collect herſelf) © not ſo faſt Open 
% my miud— What! whether 1 have 
% any thing to reveal, or not ?—In- 
4 finuating man! You had almoſt per- 
& ſuaded me to think I had a ſecret 
4% that lay heavy at my heart: and 
* when I began to look for it to ob- 
* lige you, I could not find it. Pray, 
4% Six—"" She (topped. 

« Andpray, Madam,” (taking her 
4% hand) * do not think of receding 
« thus.“ | 

% You are too free, Sir.“ Yet ſhe 
* withdrew not her hand. 

% For a brother, Madam? Too free 
« for a brother ?”** And I quitted it. 

« Well, and what farther would 
% my brother?“ 

„Only to implore, to beſeech you, 
to reveal to your mamma, to your 
« excellent, your indulgent 

*« Stop, Sir, I beſeech you.— What! 
* Whether I have any thing to reveal, 
or not ?—Pray, Sir, tell me, invent 
*« for me, a ſecret that is fit for me to 
« own; and then, perhaps, if it will 
«* fave the trouble A gains Fa I may 
* make, at leaſt, my four brothers 
[ #4 eaſ\ as |; 

*© I am pleaſed, however, Madam, 
with your agreeable raillery. Con- 
« tinue but in this temper, and the 
ſecret 7s revealed: enquiry will be 
% at an end.” | | 
Camilla, here, is continually teaz- 
ing me with her perſuaſions to be in 
love, as the calls it. That is the 
filly thing in our ſex, which gives 
importance to yours: a young crea- 
ture cannot be grave, cannot jn- 
* dulge a contemplative humour, but 
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«ſhe muſt be in love. I ſhould hath 
% myſelf, were I to put it in the power 
6% of any man breathing to give me 
64 uneaſinefs.. 1 hope, Sir, I hope, 
% that, you, my brother, have not fo 
% poor, ſo low, ſo mean a thought of 
«me. 

« Tt is neither poor, nor low ; it is 
% not mean, to be in loye, Madam.” : 

“What! not with an improper ob- 
6« ject? r 

% Madam: 

% What have I faid? You want 
% to—But what I have now ſaid, was 
*© to introduce what I am going to 
“e tell you; that I ſaw your inſinua- 
4 tion, and what it tended to, when 
« you read to me thoſe lines of your 
% Shakeſpeare; which, in your heart, 
I ſuppoſe, you had the goodneſs, or 
&« what ſhall | call it? to apply to me. 
Let me ſee if I can repeat them to 
« you in their original Engliſh.” 

With the accent of her country, ſhe 
very prettily repeated thoſe lines 

0 Sy never told her love; 
cut let concealment, like a worm i* th' bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek : ſhe pin'd in 

« thought; | 
& And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She fat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief,” — 


«© Now, chevalier, if you had an 
t“ deſign, in your pointing to theſe 
te very pretty lines, I will only ſay, 
« you are miſtaken; and ſo are all 
% thoſe who affront and afflict me, 
« with attributing my malady to fo 
great a weakneſs.” 


I meant not at the time, Ma- 


«c dam— 8 
%% Nor noa, I hope, Sir | 
« Any ſuch application of the lines, 

& How could I?” | 
% Your refuſal of many lovers; your 

« declining the propoſals of a man of 

c the Count of Belvedere's conſequence 

and merit, though approved of by 

4% every one of your friends; are con- 

40 victions—"" 

« See, Camilla!“ interrupting me 


« with quickneſs, ** the chevalier is 


% convinced |!—Pray let me have na 
% more of your affronting queſtions 
© and conjectures on this ſubje&.—l 
&« tell you, Camilla, I would. not, be 
« m love for the world and all it's 
nn lde 
4 But; Madam, if you will be 
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« pleaſed to aſſign one cauſe to your 
40 5 for — melancholy turn 
« your lively temper has taken, you 
« will ſave yourſelf from a ſuſpicion 
« that gives you pain, as well as diſ- 
« pleafure. Perhaps you are grieved 
« that you cannot comply with your 
« father's views—Perhaps—"" 

« Aſfign one cauſe,” again inter- 
te rupted ſhe— “ 1 one cauſe!” — 
« Why, Sir—] am not well—I am 
* not pleaſed with myſelf—as I told 
« you.” . 

&« Tf it were any thing that lay on 
« your mind, your conſcience, Ma- 
« dam, you confeſſor—"" 

« Would not make me eaſy. He 
1 jg a „but“ (turning aſide and 
« ſpeaking low) ** a ſevere man. Ca- 
„ milla hears not what I ſay; [She 
« had dropped behind.) he is more 
©« afraid of me, in ſome caſes, than 
he need to be. And why? Be- 
« cauſe you have almoſt perſuaded me 
« tothink charitably of people of diffe- 
© rent perſuaſions, by your noble cha- 
« rity for all mankind: which L 
*« think, heretick as you are, forgive 
« me, Sir, carries an appearance of 
« true chriſtian goodneſs in it: though 
„ proteſtants, it ſeems, will perſecute 
* one another; but you would not be 
„one of . thoſe, except you are one 
« man in Italy, another in England.” 

“ Your mother, Madam, will aſk, 
if you have honoured me with any 
part of your confidence? Her com- 
« municative goodneſs makes her 
* think every body ſhould be as un- 
te reſerved as herſelf. Your father is 
„ ſo good as to allow you to explain 
« yourſelf to me, when he wiſhes that 
I could prevail upon you to * 
« your mind to me in the character 
of a fourth brother. My lord the 
© 'biſhop—=""_ 

« Yes, yes, Sir,“ interrupted ſhe, 
all our family worſhips.you almoſt. 
% have myſelf a very great regard for 
you, as the fourth brother who has 
e been the deliverer and preſerver of 
% my third. But, Sir, who can prevail 
upon you, in any thing = are de- 

any thing 
upon my heart, Iwould not tell it to 
one who, brought up in error, ſhuts 
„his eyes againſt. conviction, in an 
© article in which his everlaſting good 
© is concerted. | Let me call you a 
e catholick; Sir, and I will not keep a 


46 tho | of | heart from . 
on indeed be my brother 

and I ſhall free one of ther holieft 
af men from his apprehenfious on 
my converſing with ſo determined 
« heretick as Fe thinks you. Then 


© ſhall- you, as my brother, command 


«© thoſe ſecrets, if any I have, from 


that heart in which you think them 


« locked. up... | 
iy then, Madam, will you not 
* declare them to your mamma, t 
your confeſſor, to my lord biſhop ?** 
Did I not ſay, If any I av, 
„And is your reverend confeſſor 
% uneaſy at the favour of the — 
©« to me? — How cauſeleſs 1— Have T 
ever, Madam, talked with you on 
* the ſubject of religion? p 
«© Well but, Sir, are you ſo obſti- 
« nately determined in your errors, 
* that there is no hope of convincing 
«© you?—l really look upon vou, as 
my papa and mamma firit bid me do, 
% as my fourth brother: I ſhould be 
glad that all my brothers were of 
* one religion, Will you allow Fa- 
ther Mareſcotti and Father Geral- 
«© dino to enter into a conference 
« with you on this ſubje&t? And if 


“they can anſwer all your objections, 


„vill you act according to your con- 
«© victions? ? 

« I will not, by any means, Ma- 
« dam, enter upon this ſubject. 

% I have long intended, Sir, to pro- 
% poſe this matter to you.“ ' 

% You have often intimated as 
« much, Madam, though not ſo di- 
„ realy as now; but the religion of 
„ my country is the religion of my 
% choice. have a great deal to 
« ſay for it. It will not be heard 
«« with patience by ſuch ftrift profeſ- 
« ſors as either of thoſe. you have 


„% named, Were I to be \ vg — 


© on this ſubje& before the Pope, 


« and the whole Sacred College, 1 
« would not prevaricate: but good- 


% manners will make me ſhew reſpe& 
* to the religion of the country I hap- 
„ pen to be in, were it the Mabome- 
* tan, or even the Pagan; and to 
« yenerate the good men of it: but I 
«6 never will enter into debate u 

e the ſubject as a traveller, a ſojourn- 


5 er; that is a rule with me.” 


« Well, Sir, you are an obſtinate 
5 man, that's all I will ſay. I pity 
«« you; with all my foul I pity you » 
| 1 « you 
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60 you have great and good qua- friends, increaſed; yet ſhe behaved 
it 


« ities. As I have ſat at table 
& with you, and heard you converfe 
& on fabjects that every one has in 
1c fflenet admired you for, I have of- 
ci ten thought ey = „ Surely this 
i man was not defigned for perdi- 
tc tion! — But be gone, chevalier; 
* leave me. You are an obſtinate 
c man. Yours is the worſt of obſti- 
te nacy; for you will not give your- 
« ſelf a chance for conviction.” “ 
x « Wie hive fo far departed on the 
© ſubje&t we began upon, that it is 
„ —— to obey you Madam; Lonly 
Fe beg tha my ſiſter 
; Not ſo far departed from it, per- 
er haps, as you imagine,” interrupted 
& ſhe; and turned a bluſhing cheek 
« from me“ But what do you beg 
6 of your fiſter ?** 

«© That ſhe will rejoice the moſt in- 
4 dulgent of parents, and the moſt af- 
c fectionate of brothers, with a chear- 
, ful aſpect at table, eſpecially befort 
re the patriarch. Do not, Madam, in 
4 ſilence 2 | 

« You find, Sir, I have been talka- 
« tive enough with y. Shall we gb 
« through your Shakeſpeare's Ham- 
„ Jet to-night? —Parewel, chevalier. 
«© I will try to be chearful at table. 
«« But, if I am nat, let not your eye 
« reproach me.” —$She took another 
« walk. 

« ] was loth, my dear Dr. Bart- 
« lett, to impute to myfelf the conſe- 
« quence with this amiable lady, 
«© which might but naturally be in- 
« ferred from the turn which the con- 
«« yerſation took; but I thought it no 
&« more than juſtice to the whole fa- 
ce mily, to haſten my departure: and 
«© when 1 hinted to Clementina, that T 
4e ſhould ſoon take leave of them, 1 
«© us rejoiced to find her wicon* 
66 'cerned,” ; 


© This, my good Miſs Byron, i; 
© whit I find in my patron's letters 
relating to this conference. IId 
© takes notice, that the young lady be- 
© hayed herſelf at table as ſhe was 
© wiſhed to do. | 
Mr. Grandifon was prevailed up- 
on, by the entreaties of the whole 
family, to ſuſpend his departure for 
© a few days. a 

The young lady's melancholy, to 
the _ inexpretfible aſfli gion of her 


2 
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with ſo much greatneſs of mind; 
that neither, her mother nor hes Ca- 
milla, could perſuade themſelves that 
love was the cauſe. - They fome- 
times imagmed, that the earneſtneſs 
with which they folicited the intereſt 
of the Count of Belvedere with her, 
had hurried and affected her delicate 
ſpirits; and therefore they were re- 
led ro ſay httle more on that ſub- 
ject tal they thould fee her difpoſed 
to lend a more favourable ear to it: 
and the count retired to d a. 
lace at Parma, ain hop1 
© for ſucha turn in his - kann Er be 
declared, that it was impoſſible for 
© him to think of any other woman for 
© a wife. TY 
But Signor Jeron doubted 
© not, all this time, of the cauſe; and, 
* without letting any body into his 
opinion, not even Mr. Grandiſon, 
for fear a diſappointment ſhould af- 
© Fe& him, reſolved to —— uſe of 
every opportunity that ſhould offer, 
© in favour of = — 2 loved, from 
* a principle o titude, that reigned 
. wah — 1 force in the breaſt 
of every one of this noble family; 
* a principle which took the firmer 


root in their hearts, as the prudence, 
* generoſity, magnanimity, and other 
great a ualities 


equally-amiable 
© of Mr. Giandifon, appeared every 
day more and more conſpicuous to 
them all. | 

I will ſoon, Madam, preſent you 
« with farther extracts from the let- 
ters in my poſſeſſion, in purſuance 
of the articles you have given me in 
* writing. I am not a little proud of 
my tak. a 


CONTINUATION or MISS BYRON's 
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AN you not; Lucy, gather from 
C the n FR ſtory, 
and the ſhort account of it; given by 
Sir Chatles in the library · conference, 
that I ſhull ſoon pay my duty to all in 
"Northamptonſhire ? I ſhall, indeed. 
Is it not ſtrange, my dehr that x 
father and mother, —. brothers, ſo 
jealous, as Italians, in general, are 
faid to be, of their women'z7 and ſo 
proud as this Bologna 2 
ES 


SIR CHARLES 3 


ſented to be of their rank ; ſhould all 
to give ſo fine a man, as this is, 

in mind, perſon, and addreſs, ſuch 
free acceſs to their danghtes, a young 
lad of eighteen ? "+3 a 4 1047 
each her Engliſh !-—Very diſereet 

in the father and mother, ſurely! And 
to commiſſion him to talk with the 
poor girl in favour of a man whom 
they wiſhed her to marry Indeed you 
will ſay, perhaps, that by the Adzour- 
able expedient ivy fell upon, unknown 
to either tutor or pupil, af liſtening to 
all that was to paſs in the conference, 
they found a method to prove his in- 
tegrity; and that, finding it proof, they 
were juſtified to prudence in their fu- 
ture confidence. , t. | 
With all my heart, Lucy: if you 
will excuſe theſe parents, you may. 
Brit I ſay, that azy body, though not 
of Italy, might have thought ſuch 
a tutor as this' was dangerous to a 
young lady; and the more, for being 
a man of honour and family. In every 
caſe, the teacher is the obliger. - He is 
called rafter, you know: and where 
there is a maſter, a'ſervant is implied. 


Who is it that ſeeks not.out for a mar- 


ried man, among the common tribe of 

rutors, whether profeſſing mu lick, dan- 

cing, languages, ſcience of any kind! 

But a tutor ſuch a one as this— ö 

Well, but Iwill leave them to pay 

the price of their indiſeretion. , 
* 


I Au this moment come from the 
doctor. 1 inſinuated to him, as art- 
fully as I could, ſome of the above 
obſervations. He reminded me, that 
the marchioneſs herſelf had her edu- 
cation at Paris; and fays, that the man- 
ners of the Italians are very much al- 
tered of late years; and that the French 
freedom begins to take place, among 
the people of condition, in a very viſible 
manner, of the Italian reſerve. The 
women of the family of Porretta, par- 
ticularly, he ſays, becauſe of their 
learning, freedom, and converſable- 
neſs, have been called, by their ene- 
mies, French women. 5 5 

But you will ſee, that honour, and 
the laws of hoſpitality, were Mr. 
Grandiſon's guard t and I delieve a 

oung flame may be eaſily kept under. 
ir Charles Grandiſon, Lucy, is uſed to 


do only what be oH. Dr. Bartlett once 


ſaid, that the life of a good man was 
a continual warfare with his paſſions. 
You will fee, in the ſecond confe- 


fads, upan the 
was in, 
honourab] 
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between Mr. Graadiſon andthe | 


elangholy - way the 


how; artfully, yet, I muſt own 
he reminds her of the 


brotherly — 1 he paſſes un. 


den, to her? Howoficiau 


of us forward girls; 


hetero her 


Ah, Lucy your Harriet is his {flex 
tog, you .] He has been 4d to 
this. dlalect, and to check the paſions 


and yet I have 


gone on confeſſing mine to the whole 
vererablc cee, and have almoſt glo- 
ried in it to them. Have nat alſo hig 


ſaſters deleted me! While Bs phe 
acemi. as in that admirable paſe 
age ci Kt 


N 


ted by her 


XC ver told her love; 
But let concealment, lige a worm i th bud, 
© Feed on her damaſk check; '——— 


How do IL admire her for her Gece ! 
But yet, had ſhe þcen circumitanced as 
— Harriet was, would Clementing 
ave been ſo very reſerved ? 
Shall I run a parallel betwecn our 
two caſes ? 17 


ons were all foli- 


citous tor her mar- 
rying the Count of 
Belvedere, a man 


of unexcepriqnatle 


character, of fami- 
ly, of fortune; and 
who is ſaid to be a 
gallant and a hand- 
ſome man, and wha 
adores. her, and is 
of her own faith 
and country. 


What difficulties had 


Clementina to con- 
tend with! It Was 


. great in her to en- 


N 


deavour to conquer 
a love, which the 


could not, either in- 


duty, er with her 
judgment and con- 


ſcience, ackaow- 
ledge, 
o wonder, then, that 


ſo excellent a young 


lady ſuffered Con- 
cealment, like a 
worm in the bud, to 
feed an ber damaht 


checks 


ina's .. xelati-» Harriet's 


- 


relati 
were all ſolicitous, 
from the fiiſt, for 
an alliance. with 
their child's deh- 
verer. They neyer 
had enecouraged any 
man's addreſs; nor 
had fbe : and all his 
neareſt and deareſt 
ſrienda were partial 
to her, and Joon 
grew. ardent in her 
favour. 


Harriet not knzywi 


of an engagement 
he had, could have 
no cifficulties to 
contead with; ex- 
cept inferiority of 
fortune were ons. 


She had therefore 


no reaſon to cxdea- 
vour to conquer a 
pajhon not ignobly 
tognded; and of 
which duty, judg- 
ment, aud conic. - 
ence, approved, 


' Suſpenſe, therefore, 


only, and hot con- 
mare hey (fince eve» 
ry one called upon 
Harriet to acknow- 


ledge her love) could 


tced on ber cheek, 


3F2 And 


LS 
——E _ 
. — -.z 
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3 
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| 
| 
4 
| 
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| 
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And is not ſuſpenſe enough to make 
it pale, though it has od * iven it 
2 green and yellozo caſt? O what tor- 
tures has ſuſpenſe given me ! But cer- 
tainty 1s now taking place. 

What a right method, Lucy, did 
Clementina, ſo much in earneſt in her 
own perſuaſion, take, in this ſecond 


conference, could ſhe have ſucceeded, 


in her ſolicitude for his change of reli- 
jon Could that have been effected, 
dare ſay ſhe would have been leſs re- 
ſerved, as to, the cauſe,of her melan- 
choly ; eſpecially as her friends were 
all as indulgent to her as mine are to 
me. 

But my pity for the noble Clemen- 
tina begins to take great hold of my 
heart. I long to have the whole be- 
fore me. c 

Adieu, Lucy: if I write, more, it 
will be all a recapitulation of the doc- 
wy letter. I can think of nothing 
elſe, 


LETTER XXIII. 


MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 


TUFSDAY, MARCH 28, 

1 me now give you a brief ac- 

count of what we are doing here. 

Sir Charles ſo much rejoiced the heart 

of Lord G. who waited on him the mo- 

ment he knew he was in town, that he 

could not defer his attendance on Miſs 

Grandiſon, till ſhe left Colnebrook ; 

and got hither by our breakfaſt-time 
this morning. 

He met with a very kind reception 
from Lord and Lady L. and a civil 
one from Miſs Grandiſon; but ſhe is 
already beginning to play her tricks 
with him. 

O Lucy, where is the ſenſe of pa- 
rading it with a worthy man, of whoſe 
affection we have no reaſon to doubt, 
-and whole viſits we allow? ] 

Silly men in love, or pretending to 
be in love, generally ſay hyperbolical 
things, all, in ſhort, that could be 
ſaid to a creature of ſuperior order, (to 
an angel;) becauſe they know not 
how to o polite, proper, or ſenſible 
things. In like manner, from the 
ſame defects in underſtanding, ſome of 
us women act as if we thought coy- 
neſs and modeſty the ſame thing; and 
others, as if they were ſenſible, that if 
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they were not inſolent; they muſt drop 
into the arms of a lover upon his firſt 
queſtion. a 5 

But Miſs Grandiſon, in her beha- 
viour to Lord G. is governed by mo- 
tives of archneſs; and, I may ſay, 
downright roguery of temper. Court- 
ſhip is play to her. She has a talent 
for nidwy, and in no inſtance is ſo 
ſucceſsful, yet ſo improper, as on that 
ſubject. She could not ſpare her bro. 
ther upon it, though ſhe ſuffered by it. 

Yet had ſhe a reſpect for Lord G. 
ſhe could not treat him ludicrouſly. 
Cannot a witty woman find her own 
conſequence, but by, putting a fool's 
coat on the back of a friend ?—Ster- 
ling wit, I imagine, requires not 2 
foil to ſet it off. 

She is indeed -natured ; and 
this is all Lord G. has to depend upon 
ſaving a little reliance that he may 
make upon the influence her brother 
has over her, I told her, juſt now, 
that were I Lord G. I would not with 
to have her mine, on any conſideration. 
She called me ſilly creature, and aſked 
me, if it were not one of the trueſt 
ſigns of love, when men were moſt 
fond of the women who were leaſt fit 
for them, and uſed them worſt? * Theſe 
men, my dear, ſaid ſhe, are very 
* ſorry creatures, and know no me- 
dium. They will either, ſpaniel- 
like, fawn at your feet, or be ready 
to leap into your lap.” 

She has charming ſpirits; I wiſh I 
could borrow ſome of them. But T 
tell her, that I would not have a ſingle 
drachm of thoſe over-lively ones Which 
I ſee ſhe will play of upon Lord G. 
Yet he will be pleaſed, at preſent, with 
any treatment from her; though he 
wants not feeling, as I can fee already. 
© — Don't, Charlotte," fail I to her, 
within, this half-hour, let him find 
© his own weight in your levity. He 
© admires your wit; but don't let it 
« wound him.“ 

But perhaps ſhe is the ſprightlier, 
in order to give me and Lord and Lady 
L. ſpirits. They are very good to me, 
and greatly apprehenſive of the (tory, 
which takes up, in a manner, my 
whole attention: ſo is Miſs Grandi- 
ſon; and my ſweet Emily, as often as 
ſhe may, comes up to me when I am 
alone, and hangs upon' my arm, my 
ſhoulder; and watches, with looks of 
love, every turn of my eyes. 

| I haye 


» « < . 


m6 1 


OO 
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I have opened my whole heart to her, 
for the better guarding of bers; and 
this hiſtory of Clementina affords an ex- 
cellent leſſon for the good girl. She 
blefſes me for the lectures I read her on 
this ſubje&, and ſays, that ſhe ſees love 
is a very ſubtile thing, and, like wa- 
ter, will work it's way through the 
banks that are- ſet up to confine it, if 


it be not watched, and dammed out in 


ume. 

She pities Clementina; and prettily 
aſked my leave to do ſo. I think, 
ſaid he, my heart loves her; but 
© not ſo well as it does you. I long 
to know what my guardian will do 
« about her. How good is it in her 
© father and mother to love her to dear- 
iy! Her two elder brothers one can- 
© not diſlike; but Jeronymo is my fa- 
vourite. He is a man worth ſaving ; 
in't he, Madam? But I pity her fa- 
© ther and mother, as well as Clemen- 
© tina,” 

Charming young creature! What 
an excellent heart ſhe has! 

Sir Charles is to dine with Sir Har- 
grave and his friends to-morrow, on 
the foreſt, in his way to Grandiſon 
Hall. The doctor ſays, he expects to 
hear from him, when there. What! 
will he go by this houſe, and not call 
in ?— With all my heart We are only 
filters | Miſs Grandiſon ſays, ſhe'li be 
fang d, (that is her 1. is not 
afraid of me. Afraid of me! A ſign, 
if he is, he knows not what a poor 
forward creature I am. But as he 
ſeems to be pre- engaged Well, but 
I ſhall ſoon know every thing, as to 
that. But ſure he might call in as he 
went by, | | 

The doctor ſays, he longs to know 
how he approves of the · decorations of 
his church, and of the alterations that 
are made and making, by his direction, 
at the hall. It is a wonder, methinks, 
that he takes not Dr. Bartlett with him: 
upon my word, I think he is a little 
unaccountable, ſuch ſiſters as he has. 
Should 
your brother? I really think his ſiſters 
are too acquieſcent. 

He has à great taſte, the doctor tells 
us, yet not an expenſive one; for he 
ſudlies ſituation and convenience, and 
pretends not to level hills, or to force 
and diſtort nature; but to help it, as 
he finds it, without letting art be ſeen 
in hit works, where he can poſſibly 


oo 


SS 


like it, Lucy, were he 
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avoid it. For he ſays, he would ra- 
ther let a ſtranger be pleaſed with what 
he ſees, as if it were always ſo; than 
to obtain comparative praiſe by inform 
ing him what it was in it's former ſitu- 


As he is to be a ſuitor for Lord W. 
before he returns, he will not, perhaps, 
be with us, while Iam here. He ma 
court for others: he has had very little 


trouble of that ſort for himſelf, I 


find. | ; 
A very diſturbing thought is juif 
come into my head : Sir Charles, be- 
ing himſelf in ſuſpenſe, as to the ca- 
taſtrophe of this Knotty affair, did not 
intend to let us know it till all was 
over—As ſure as you are alive, Lucy, 
he had ſeen my regard for him through 
the thin vel! has —_— it; and be- 
n to be apprehenſive (generouſly ap- 
* For the — af the 1 - 
fool; and ſo has ſuffered Dr. Bartlett 
to tranſcribe the particulars of the 
Rory, that they may ſerve for a check 
to the over-forward paſſion of your Har- 


This thought excites my pride; and 
that my contempt of myſelf: near bor- 
derers, Lucy! What a little creature 
does it make me in my own eyes !——0 
Dr. Bartlett, your kindly- intended 
tranſeripts ſhall cure me: indeed they 
mall. ; ? 

But now this ſubject is got upper- 
moſt again; What, ed, ain, gr 
with it ? | 

Miſs Grandiſon ſays, that I ſhall 
be with her every day when I go to 
town : I can have no exception, the 
ſays, when her brother is abſent 
Nor when he is preſent, I begin now ta 
think. N | 

Lord help me, my dear! I muſt be 
ſo very careful ef my punctilio l-- 
No, thought I, in the true ſpirit of 

dery, I will not go to Sir Charles's 
* houſe for the world: and why? Be- 
* cauſe he 1s a fingle man; and be- 
* cauſe I think of fomething—that he 
6 pride has no notion of. But now 
I may go and viſit his ſiſter without 
* ſcruple, may I not? For he 
thinks only of his Clementina. And 
is not this a charming 1 Fi got 
over, Lucy? But, as I faid, I will 
bon be with you. | {287 

I told Mifs Grandiſon that I would, 
juſt now—“ Lovers, ſaid: ſhe, ar 
the weakeſt people in the world; and 
a | . £ people 


riet. 
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«© people of punctilio the moſt un- punc- 
« tihous—You have not talked till 
* worw of going in ſuch a hurry. 
* Would you have it thought that 
« you ftaid in town for a particular 
© reaſon? and, when that ceafed, 
« valued nobody elſe ?*—She held up 
her finger—* Conſider !* ſaid the. 

There is ſomething in this, Lucy. 
Yet what can I do? 

But Ds. Bartlett ſays, he ſnall ſoon 
give me another letter. 


Farenwwel, my dear. 


LETTER XXIV. 


MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29, 


IR Charles came hither this morn- 

ing, time enough to breakfaſt with 
us. 
Lady L. is not an early riſer. Iam 
fore this brother of bers. 1s : ſo is Mis 
Grandiſon. If I ſay I am, my Lucy, I 
will not allow you to call it boaſting, 
becauſe you will, by ſo calling it, ac- 
knowledge early riſing te be a virtue; 
and if you thought it ſuch, I am ſure 
you would diftinguiſh it oy your prac- 
tice. - Forgive me, my dear: this is 
the only point in which you and I have 
li And why have I in the main 
10 tiently ſuffered this . difference, 
and not tried to teaze you out of it? 
Becauſe my Luey always /o well em- 
ploys her ume when the is alive. But 
would not one the more wiſh that we!l- 
employed life te be made as long as 


? 

I endeavoured to be very chearful 
at breakfaſt ; but I believe my beha- 
viour was aukward and affected. Af. 
der Sir Charles was gone, on my put- 
— the queſtion to the two lifers, 
Whether itwas not ſo? they acquitted 
me- Vet my heart, when in his com- 

ny, laboured with a ſenſe of con- 
1 * | 
My pride made me want to find 
out pity for me in his loaks and be- 
Haviour, on purpoſe to. quarrel with 
him in my mind; for I could not get 


out of my head that degrading fur- 


miſe, that he had permitted Dr. Bart- 
Jett to haſten to me the hiſtory of. Cle- 
mentina, in order gexeroufly to check 


any hopes that I might entertain, be- 


the Bologna family. 
indeed any 
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fore they had too ſtrongly taken hold 
of my fookth heart. r 

But nothing of this was diſeovera- 
ble. Reſpect, tender reſpect, appear - 
ed, as the ladies afterwards took no- 
tice, in every word, when he addreſſed 
himſelf to me; in every look that he 


caſt upon me. | 


He ftudiouſly avoided ſpeaking of 
We were not 
of us fond of leading tu 
the ſubject. pi fe bevy 

I am ſure I pitied him. 

Pity, my dear, is a ſofter paſſion, I 
dare ſay, in the boſom of a woman, 
than in that of a man. There ir, there 
muſt he, I ſhould faney, more gene- 
roſity, more tenderneſs, in the pity of 
the one, than in that of the other. In 
a man's pity [I write in the firſt caſe 
from my own ſenſibilities, in the other 
from my apprehenſions] there is, too 
probably, a mixture of inſult or con- 
tempt. Unhappy, indeed, muſt the 
woman be, who has drawn upon her 
the belpleſe pity. of the man ſhe loves! 
Ihe ladies and Lord L. will have 
it, that Sir Charles's love, however, is 
not ſo much engaged for Clementina 
as his compaſſion. - They are my funcere 
friends: they ſee that I am pretty deli - 
cate in my notions of a firſt love; and 
they generouſly endeavour to inculcate 
this diſtinction upon me: but to what 
purpoſe, when we evideatly ſee, from 
what we already know of this ſtory, 
that his engagements, be the motive 
what it will, are of ſuch a nature, that 
they cannot be diſpenſed -with while 
this lady's deſtiny is undetermined ? 

Poor Lady Clementina! From my 
heart I pity her: and tenderneſs, | 
am ſure, is the ſole motive of my com- 
paſſion for this fair unfortunate. | 

Sir Charles ſet out immediately af- 
ter breakfait, for Sir Hargrave's. Ho 
will dine with him, and . intends to 
paſs the evening with Lord W. We 
thall all go to town to-morrow. 

Wir this I ſend the doctor's ſe- 
cond pacquet. O my dear! What 2 
noble young lady is Clementina 
What a purity is there in her paſſion 
Aletter of Mrs. Beaumont (Mrs. Beau- 
mont herſelf an excellent woman) will 
ſhew you, that Clementina 'deſerves 
every good wiſh, Such's noble ſtruggle 
did I never hear of, between religion and 
love, O, Lucy! you will 1 

Wi 
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© thefourth day of their being together 
Vote to that lady the deſired parti- 


< culars, 


with Clementinal You will even, for 
a while pu. your Harriet; or, if you 
are juſt, will think of her but next af- 
ter Clementina! Never did -a young 
lady de more honour to her ſex than 
is done it by Clementina !--A flame, 
the moſt vehement, ſuppreſſed from 
motives of piety, till, poor lady! it 
has devoured her intelledts ! 

Read the letter, and be loft, as I 
was, for half an hour after I had read 
it, in filent admiration of her forti- 
tude! O, my dear! ſhe muſt be re- 
warded with a Sir Charles Grandiſon 
My reaſon, my juſtice, compels from 
me my vote in her favour, 

My Lord L. and the two ladies ad- 
mire her as much as I do. They 
look at me with eyes of tender con- 
cern. They ſay little. What car 
they ſay ?—But they kindly applaud 
me for my unfeigned admiration of 
this extraordinary young lady. But 
where is my merit? Who can forbear 
admiring her? 


DR. BARTLETT'S SECOND LETTER, 
F YOUR fourth enquiry, Ma- 


dam, is— N 
« Whether the ry + chear- 
« ful behaviour of the young 
% lady, on the departure of Mr. 
Grandiſon from. Bologua, af- 
ter a courſe of melancholy, ts 
any where accounted for? 


And your fifth is, What were 
* the particulars of Mrs. Beau- 
*« mmont's management of the 
& lady, at Florence, by which 
„ be | brought ber to own 
* lowe, after ſbe had ſo long 
« kept it a ſecret from ber mo- 
& ther, and all ber family? 


What 1 ſhall tranſcribe, in order 
© to ey ow; Madam, with regard 
to the fifth article, will include all 
that you can wiſh to be informed of, 
reſpecting the fourth. 
* But let me premiſe, that Mrs. 
* Beaumont, at the requeſt of the mar- 
* 'chioneſs, undertook to give an ac- 
count af the health of the young 
“lady, and what effect the change of 
* air, of place, and ber advice, had upon 


* her mind, after ſne had been at lo- ' 


* xence for two or three days. She, on 
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The following is a tranſla- 


© tion of her letter 


«.Y OUR ladyſhip will excuſe m 
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* for not writing till now, 


© when you are acquainted, thut it 


was not before laſt night that 1 
could give you any tolerable datis- 
faction on the ſubje& upon which 
I had engaged to do myſelf that 
honour. y 
I have made myſelf miſtreſs of 
the dear young lady's ſecret, Your 
ladyſhip gueſſed it, 7 too 
well. Love, but a pure and lauda- 
ble love, is the malady that has 
robbed her of her tranquillity for fo 
long a ſpace, and your ſplendid fa- 
mily of all comfort: but fuch & 
magnanimity men, or endeavour- 
ed at, that ſhe doſerved to beiequal- 
ly pitied and admired. What is 
it that 'the dear young lady has 
not ſuffered in a confh& between 
her duty, her religion, and her love? 
% The diſcovery, I am afraid, will 
not give pleaſure to your family; 
et certainty, in what muſt be, is 
tter than ſuſpenſe. Vou will 
think me a managing perſon, per- 
haps, from the relation 1 have togrve 
you: but it was the taſk preſcribed 
me; and you commanded me to be 
very minute in the account of all 
my dealings with her, that you 
might know how to conduct your- 
ſelves to her for the cure of the un- 
happy malady, I'obey. 
„Ihe firſt and ſecond days, after 
our return to Florence, were paſ- 
ſed in endeavouring to divert her, 
as our gueſt, in the ways we 
could think: of : but” finding, that 
company was irkſome to her, and 
that ſhe only bore with it for 
liteneſs- ſake; I told the ladies, that 
I would take her entirely into ay 
own care, and devote whole 
time to her ſervice. © They ae- 
quieſced: and when I told Lady 
Clementina of my intention, ſhe 
rejoiced at it, and did me the ho- 
nour to aſſure me, that my couver- 


ſation would be balm tolherhwurt, if 


ſhe could enjoy it without mixed 
company. | 41 2 
«Your — will fee, however, 
from what I haye mentioned of her 
regard 


» 
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regard for me, that I had made uſe 
464 5 

of my time in the two you days to 
* ingratiate myſelf into the favour of 
«© your Clementina. She will have 
* me call her nothing but Clementi- 
% na: excule, therefore, Madam, the 
freedom of my ſtile. 

«« She engaged me laſt night to give 
© her a lellens as ſhe calted it, 4, an 
** Engliſh author. I was ſurprized at 


her proficiency in my native tongue. 


« Ah, my 


«c 
«c 


dear, faid I, „what an 
admirable manner of teaching muſt 
our tutor have had, if I am to 
judge by the great progreſs you 
1iave made in ſo ſhort time, in the 
acquiring a tongue. that has not the 
— of your own, though it 
has a force and expreſſiveneſs, that 
is more than equal, I think, to any 
of the modern languages! 
* She bluſhed— <* Do you think 
* ſo?” ſaid fhe—AndI ſaw, by the 
turn of her eye, and her confcicuf- 
„ neſs, that I had no need to hint to 
* her Count Marulli, nor any other 
„ man. 

«© I took upon me, without puſhing 
*< her, juſt then, upon the _—_— 
% light dropped in from this little in- 
« cident, to mention the Count of 
«« Belvedere with diſtinction, as the 
% marquis had deſired I would. 

„che ſaid, the could not by any 
% means think of him. 
4 told her, that as all her fami- 
« ly approved highly of the count, I 

Lande they were intitled to know 

% her objections: and to judge of the 
« reaſonableneſs or unreaſonableneſs 
« of them. © Indeed, my dear,“ ſaid 
«« I, « you do not, in this point, 
« treat your father and mother with 
« the dutifulneſs that their indulgence 


" ,« deſerves. 


dhe ſtarted. 
.* ſaid; is it not, Madam?“ 

« Conſider of it, my dear, and if 
*« you pronounce it ſo, after an hour's 
4 reflection, I will call it fo, and aſk 
« your pardon.” 

« I am afraid, ſaid ſhe, I am 
« in fault. I have the beſt and mott 
«« indulgent of parents. There are 
. «« ſome things, ſome ſecrets, that one 
© «© cannot be forward to divulge. One 
% ſhould perhaps be commanded out 
* of them with a high hand.“ 


« Youracknowledgment, my dear, 


* in 


« That is ſeverely 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON- 


% ſaid I, * is more generous than the 
« occaſion given for it: but if you 
* will not think me impertinent 

« Don't, don't aſk me too cloſe 
5 8 Madam, interrupted 
*« ſhe; „J am afraid I can deny you 
„ nothing.“ 

« I am perſuaded, my dear Cle. 
% mentina, that the mutual unboſom. 
« ing of ſecrets is the cement of faith. 
* ful friendſhip, and true love. When. 
© ever any new turn in one's af- 
4% fairs happens, whenever any new 
flights open, the friendly heart refts 
„ not, till it has communicated to it's 
4% fellow-heart the new lights, the in- 
*« tereſting events; and this communi- 
© cativeneſs knits the true lover's knot 
© ſtill cloſer. But what a ſolitarineſs, 
„ what a gloem, what a darkneſs, 


© mult poſſeſs that mind which can 


e truſt no friend with it's inmoſt 
thoughts! The big ſecret, when it 
« is of an interefting nature, will 
„ {well the heart till it is ready to 
„ burſt, Deep melancholy mult fol- 
«© low—-I wauld not for the world 
* have it ſo much as thought, that I 
* hadnota ſoul large enough for friend. 
« (hip. And is not the effence of 
* friendſhip communication, mingling 
of hearts, and empyting our very ſoul 
« into that of a true friend?“ | 
„Why, that's true. But, Madam, 
n young creature may be ſo circum- 
© ſtanced, as not to have a true friend; 
* or, if ſhe has near her a perſon to 
„ whom ſhe might communicate her 
«© whole mind without doubt of her 
«« fidelity, yet there may be a forbid- 
„ dingneſs in the perſon : a difference 
ears; in degree; as in my Ca- 
© milla, who is, however, a very good 
© woman—We people of. condition, 


„Madam, have more courtiers about 


us than friends; but Camitia's fault 
is teazng, and always harping up- 
on one ſtring, and that brad Abend. 
« commands : it wauld be therefore 
% more laudable to open my mind 


„to my mother, than to her; as it 


« would be the ſame thing.“ 

« Very true, my dear: and as you 
« have a mother, who: is leſs of the 
« mother than ſhe would be of the 
&« ſiſter, the friend; it is amazing to 
«« me, that you have kept ſuch a mo- 
& ther in the dark fo long.“ 
„What can I fay?—Ah,. Ma- 

5 « dam!“ 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


tc dam! — There ſhe r At 
« Jaft ſaĩd, . But my mother is in the 
« intereſt of the man I cannot love? 
« The queſtion recurs—Are not 
« your parents intitled to know your 
«> objections to the man whoſe intereſt 
« they ſo warmly eſpouſe ? | 
i« J have no particular objections. 
« The Count of Belvedere deſerves a 
« better wife than I can make him. I 
« ſhould reſpe& him very much, had I 
« a ſiſter, and he made his addreſſes to 
« her,” | | 
« Well then, mv dear Clementina, 


« if I gueſs the reaſon why you cannot 


« approve of the Count of Belvedere, 
« will you tell me, with that candour, 
« with that friendſhip, of the requi- 
« ſites of which we Live been ſpeak - 
« ing, whether I am right or not?” 

« She heſitated, I was lent in ex- 
« pectation. 

&« She then ſpoke, ©* I am afraid of 


« you, Madam.” 


« You have reaſon to be ſo, if you 


« think me unworthy of your friend- 
« ſhip.” | | 

« What is your gueſs, Mrs. Beau- 
« mont?“ | 

* That you are prejudiced in favour 
% of ſome other man; or you could 
&« not, if you had a ſiſter, with her a 
40 huſband that you thought unworthy 
% of yourſelf.” 

« J don't think the Count of Belve- 
« dere unworthy neither, Madam.“ 

« Then my conjecture has received 
« additional ſtrength.““ 28 

6% Mrs. Beaumont! How you 
« preſs upon me! * 

If impertinently, fay ſo; and I 
„ have done.” 1 

* No, no, not impertinently, nei- 
„ ther; yet you diſtreſs me.“ 

« That could not be, if I were not 
« right: and if the perſon were not 
* too unworthy of you, to be acknow- 
«c ledged.” : 

* O Mrs. Beaumont! How cloſely 
your urge me !—What can I ſay? 

* If you have any confidence in 


«© me—If you think me capable of ad- 
© viding you 2 
GY confidence: your known 


prudence— And then ſhe made 
Ime compliments, that I could not 
©« deſerve. P 

* Come, my dear, Clementina, I 
* will gueſs again— Shall I?” 

**- What would you gueſs ?”” 

That there is a man of low de- 


hs gree—Of low fortunes —Of * 


4 rior ſenſe—"" 


417, 


* 


« Hold, hold, hold And do vou 
© think that the Clementina before 
* you is ſunk /o low?—Ilf you do, 


% why don't 
ture from 
4 Well, 
«© That there is a man of a royal 


you caſt the abject crea- 


ou * 


en, I will gueſs again— | 


* houſe; of ſuperior underſtanding . 


of whom you can have no hope.” 


46% O Mrs Beaumont! And cannot 


we you guels that this prince is a Ma- 
* hometan, when your hand is in?“ 
© Then, Madam, and from the 


little doubt that Clementina was in 


* love; and that religion was the 6 
% prehended difficulty. 


cc 


ce teſtants, than of Mahometans : nor, 


out their prejudices. Zeal will be 
zeal, in perſons of whatever deno- 
mination. 


c hints your . had given, 1 had 
l 


Zealous — 
tholicks think not better of Pro- 


indeed, are zealous Proteſtants with 


© I would not however, Madam, 


« like a ſudden froſt, nip the opening 
« bud, 


% There is,” ſaid I, © a young 


*« ſoldier of fortune, who has breath 
& forth paſſionate wiſhes for Clemen- 
2 Ma. * | 
A ſoldier of fortune, Madam 1** 
« with an air of diſdain.” “ There can- 
„ not be ſuch a man living, that can 
„have his wiſhes anſwered,” Pa 
„ Well, then, to ſay nothing of 
% fim; there is a Roman nobleman— 
© a younger brother—of the Borgheſe 
* houſe—Permit me to ſuppoſe him 


e 
« With all my heart, Madam.“ 
«© She was eaſy, while I was at a 
« diſtance, 3 ; 
„% But if the Chevalier Grandiſon'” 
« [She coloured at his name]J—** has 
© done him ill offices | 


The Chevalier Grandiſon, Ma- 


«« dam, is incapable of doing any man 


ill offices.” | 
« Are you ſure, Madam, that the 
„ Chevalier has not art?—He has 
« great abilities.” Men of great abili- 
„ties are not always to be truſted. 
*© They don't ſtrike till they are ſure.” 
6“ Hie has no art, Madam, He is 
e above art. He wants it not. He 
is beloved wherever he goes. He i 
« equally noted for his prudence * 
freedom of heart. He is above art!** 
repeated ſhe, with warmth. 
| 3 G '66 I own, 
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„J own, that he deſerves every 


* thing from your family, I don't 
“% wonder that he is careſſed by you 
6 all; but it is amazing to me, that, 
« in contradiction to all the prudent 
„ maxims and cautions of your coun- 
&« try, ſuch a young gentleman ſhould 
© haye been admitted I ſtopped. 
«© Why, now, you don't imagine, 


« that I—-that I—"" She ſtopped, and 


«© hehtated. 


«© A prudent woman would not put 


* it in any man's power to give her a 
% prejudice to perſons of unexception- 
„ able honour; and to manage 

« Nay, Madam, now has Bmebody 
44 preji iced you againſt your coun- 
« tryman—He is the moſt diſintereſted 
« of men.“ 

% have heard young ladies, when 
« he was here, ſpeak of him as a hand- 
«© ſome man.“ 

„ A handſome man! And is not 
« Mr. Grand:fon a handſome man ? 
„% Where will you ſee a man fo hand- 
«© ſome." .. 

© And do you think he is fo very 
„% extraordinary a man, as to 4 as 
« J have heard him reported to be? 
« I was twice in his compauy—1 
* thought, indeed, he looked upon Him- 
& ſelf as a man of conſequence.“ 

„ Nay, Madam, don't ſay he is not 
© a modeſt man. It is true, he knows 
«* when to ſpeak, and when to be 
« filent; but he is not a confident 
« man; nor is he, in the leaſt, con- 
„ ceited,”” 

« Was there ſo much bravery in 
© his relieving your brother, as ſome 
« people attribute to him in that ha 
« event? Two ſervants and himſelf 
« well armed; the chance of paſſen- 
gers on the fame road: the aſſaſſins 
« that appeared but two; their own 
« guilt to encounter with—"" _ 

« Dear, dear Mrs. Beaumont, with 
« what prejudiced people have you 
« converſed? Ihe Scripture lays, 1 4 


& prophet has no hoxour in his o 


« country; but Mr. Grandiſon has 


* not much from his o,] country-wo- 


« man.“ 

« Well, but did Mr. Grandiſon 
« ever ſpeak to you of any one man, 
« as a man worthy of your favour ?* 

4% Did he!—Yes, of the Count of 
Belvedere. He was more earncit 
6 in his fayour than 


Really?“ 


SIR CHARLES GRAN PDISON. 


“ Yes, really—than I thought Ie 
* ought to be. 

« Why fo?” 

% Why fo !-Why, becauſe—be. 
66 cauſe— Why what was it to him 
* * mn Xx | 

«© ſu e he was put upon it—" 

* I balteve ſo. : * 

6 Or he would not — 

I believe, if the truth were known, 
„you, Mrs. Beaumont, hate Mr. 
«© Grandiſon., You are the only per- 
** ſon that Lever in my life heard ſpeak 
of him, even with indifference.” 

© Tell me, my dear Clementina, 
«« what are your fincere thoughts of 
„% Mr. Grandiſon, perſon and mind?“ 

© You may gather chein from what 
« have ſaid.” 
© That he is a handſome man; a 

nerous, a prudent, a brave, a po- 
© lite man. « 

Indeed I think him to be all you 
« have ſaid: and I am not ſingular.” 

© But he is a Mabometan—" 

«© A Mabometan! Madam—Ah, 
« Mrs. Beaumont?!” 

& And ah, my dear Clementina !— 
* And do you think I have not found 
© you out?—Had you never known 
Mr. Grandiſon, yon would not have 
4 ſ{crupled to have been, Counteſs of 
« Belvedere.” 

And can you think, Madam—" 

Ves, yes, my dear young lady, 
6 I can,” | 

* My good Mrs. Beanmont, you 
7 * know what I was going to 

ay.” 

« Be fincere, my dear young lady. 
«© Cannot a lover, talking to a ſecond 
«© perſon, be ſincere ?” 

«© What, Madam, a man of another 
religion! A man obſtinate in his 
* errors! A man who has never pro- 
« feſſed love to mel A man of in- 
% ferior degree! A man who owns 
„ himſelf abſolutely dependent upon 
his father's bounty !—His fathes 
living to the height of his eſtate! 
« —Forbid it pride, dignity of birth, 
% duty, religion—"" 

„Well then, I may ſafely take up 
the praiſes of Mr. Grandiſon : you 
have imputed to me, flight, injuſt- 
ice, prejudice againſt him: let me 
© now ſhew you, that the prophet has 
« honour with his - country -Wwman» 
„Let me collect his character from 
„ the mouth of every man who bas 


7M {poked 
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« ſpoken. of him in my hearing or 
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knowledge — His country has not 
in this age ſent abroad a private man 
who has done it more credit. He 
is a man of honeur in every ſenſe of 
the word. If moral rectitude, if 
practical religion, (your brother the 
Barone teſtifies this on his own ex- 
perience) were Joſt in the reſt of the 
world, it would, without glare or 
oftentation, be found in him. He 
is ccurted by” the beſt, the wiſeſt, 
the moſt eminent men, wherever he 

oes; and he does good without 
diſtinction of religion, ſets, or 
nation : his own countrymen boaſt 
of him, and apply to him for cre- 
dentials to the beſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable men, in their travels through 
more countries than one: In France, 


particularly, he is as much reſpe&- 


ed as in Italy. He is deſcended 
from the beſt families in England, 
both by father and mother; and 
can be a ſenator of it, whenever lie 

leaſes. He is heir to a very con- 
Fderable eſtate; and is, as J am in- 
formed, courted to ally with ſome 
of the greateſt families in it. Were 


he not born to à fortune, he would 
You own him to be 


make one. 
generous, brave, handſome.” 

« O my dear, dear Mrs. Beau- 
mont! All this 1s too much, too 
much! Yet all this I think him to 
be!—T can no longer reſiſt you. I 
own, I own, that I have no heart 
but for Mr. Grandiſon. And now, 
as I don't doubt, but my friends 
ſet -you to find out the love-fick 
girl, how thall I, who cannot diſ- 
own a ſecret you have ſo fairly, and 
without condition, come at, ever 
look them in the face? Yet let them 
know (I will enable you to tell 
them) how all this came about, 
and how much I have ſtruggled 
againſt a paſſion ſo evidently im- 


proper to be encouraged by a daugh- 
firſt place, as 


ter of their houſe, 

« He was, in the 
well you know, the preſerver of a 
beloved brother's life; and that bro- 
ther afterwards owned, that had he 
followed his friendly advice, he 
never would have fallen into the 
NN from which he reſcued him. 

My father and mother preſented 
him to me, and 


* 


is me regard him 


/ 


« as a fourth brother; and it was not 
te immediitely that I Fund out, that 
&© 1 could have hut three brothers. 

„% My brother's deliverer ptoved to 


„ be the moſt amiable and humane, 
% and | 


et braveſt of men. 5 
| my friends careſſed him. 
«© Neither family farms, nor national 
ce forts, were food upon, he had 
& free acceſs to us all, zs one of us. 

% My younger brother was con- 
de tinually hinting to me his wiſhes 
de that 1 were his. Mr. Grandiſon 
& was above all other reward; and my 
* brother conſidered me in a Kind 
& light, as abl- to reward him. 

« My conſeſſot, by his fears and 
r inveAives, rather confirmed than 
ce leflened my efteem for 2 man whom 
& I thought injured by them. 

*« His own reſpe&ful and diſintereſt- 
ed behayiour to me contributed to 
my attachment. He always ad- 
dreſſed me as his Aer, when he put 
on the familiar friend, in the guiſe 
of a tutor; I could not therefore 
arm againſt a man I had no reaſon 
to ſuſpect. | | 

« But ſti!] I knew not the ſtrength 
of my paſſion for him, till the Count 
of Belvedere was propoſed to me 
with an earneſtneſs that alarmed me: 
then I conſidered the Count as the 
interrupter of my hopes; and yet I 
could not give my friends the rea- 
ſon why rejected him. How could 
I, when I had non? to give but my 
* prepoſſeſſion in farour cf another 
% man? A prepoſſeſſion entirely hid- 
4% den in ay own heart. 

& But ſtill T thought Iv ud fooher 
ce fie, than be the wife of a mah of 2 
„religion contrary to my own. I 
% am a zealous cathbolick myſelf: all 
„% my relations are zealous catholicks. 
© How angry have I been at this ob- 
ei ſtinate heretick,” 2s 1 have often 
« called him the firft beretitk, my 
* dear Mrs. Beaumont, (for once I 
« did not love you) that my foul de- 
c teſted not! For he is as tenacious 2 
« vruteſtant as ever cattic out of Enz- 
6 ſand. What had he to do in Italy 
„% Why did he not ſtay at home? Or 
« why, if he muſt come abroad, 4:4 
& he ſtay © long among us; yet hc: 
«his obſtingcy, as if in d ance of 
ce the people by whom he was fo Well 
be L ive ? TTY 1937 : 
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, ſoever he engaged in. I thanked 
c him, with the reſt of m 
6 fox the benefits ws had 


aches that 
en caſt upon 


* Theſe were the re 
my heart in ſilence 
him. 

I was at firſt concerned only for 
his fouP's ſake: but afterwards, 
finding him eſſential to my earthly 
8 and yet reſolving never 
to think of him if he became not a 
catholick, I was earneſt for his 
converſion for my own ſake; hoping 
that my friends indulgence to me 
would make my wiſhes practicable; 
for, on his part, I doubted not, if 
that point were got over, he would 
think an alliance with our family 
an honour to him. 

% But when I found him invincible 
on this article, I was reſolved either 
to conquer my paſſion, or die. What 
did I not undergo in my endeavours 
to gain this victory over myſelt! My 
confeſſor hurt me, by terrors; my 
woman teazed me; my parents, and 
two elder brothers, and all my more 
diſtant relations, urged me to deter- 
mine in favour of the Count of Bel- 
vedere. The count was importu- 
nate: the chevalier was importunate 
in the count's bchalf.— Good Hea- 
ven! what could I do? -I was hur- 
ried, as I may ſay: I had not time 
rom me to weigh, ponder, recol- 
et, How could I make my mo- 


ther, how could I make any body, 


my confident? My judgment was 
at war with my paſſion ; and I hop- 
ed it would overcome. I ſtruggled; 
yet every day the object appearing 
more worthy, the ſtruggle was too 
hard for me. O that I had had a 
Mrs. Beaumont to conſult—Well 
might melancholy ſeize me—ſilent 
1 

At laſt the chevalier was reſolved 
to leave us. What pain, yet what 
pleaſure, did this reſolution give 
me! Moſt ſincerely I hoped that his 
pore would reſtore my tranquil- 
ity. | 
6 What a ſecret triumph did I give 
myſelf, on my behaviour to him, 
before all my friends, on the parting 


evening! My wholedeportment was 
I was chearful, ſerene, 


uniform. 
happy in myſelf, and I made all my 
friends ſo, I wiſhed him happy 
wherever he ſet his foot, and what- 


friends, 
received 
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from him, and the pleaſure he had 
given us, in the. time he had be- 
ſtowed upon us, and T wiſhed that 
he might never want a friend f 
agreeable and entertaining as he had 
been to us all. 

I was the more pleaſed with my. 
ſelf, as I was not under a neceſſity 
of put. iag on ſtiffneſs or reſerve to 
hide a heart too much affected. I 
thought myſelf ſecure, and ſtood aut 
forwarder than he ſeemed to hope 
for, and with ore than my offered 
hand, at the moment of his depar- 
ture. I thought I read in his eyes 
a concern, for the firſt time, = 
called for a pity which I imagined 
I myſelf wanted not. Yet I had a 
pang at parting,-When the door 
ſhut out the agreeable man, never 
again, thought I, to be opened to 
give him entrance! I ſighed at the 
reflection: but who perceived it ?— 


I never could be inſeniible in a 


parting ſcene, with 4% agreeable 
friends: it was the eaſier for me to 
attribute to the. gentleneſs of my 
heart, the inſtant ſenſibility. My 
father claſped me to his boſom ; my 
mother embraced me, without mor- 
tifying me by ſaying for what; my 
brother the biſhop called me twenty 
fond names; all my friends com- 
plimented me, but only on my 
chearfulneſs ; and ſaid, I was once 
more their own Clementina. I went 
to reſt, pleaſed that I had ſo happily 
acquitted myſelf; and that poſſibly 
I contributed to the repoſe of dear 
friends, whoſe repoſe I had been the 
cauſe of diſturbing. 

« But alas! this conduct was toe 
great for the poor Clementina to 
maintain : my ſoul was too high- 
ſet. Vou know the reſt; and I am 
loſt to the joys of this life: for J 
never, never, will be the wife of a 
man, if I might, who by his reli- 
gion is an enemy to the faith I neyer 
wavered in; nor would ever change, 
were an earthly crown on the head 
of the man I love to be the reward; 
and a painful death, in the prime of 
my life, the contrary.” 

A flood of tears prevented farther 
ſpeech. She hid her face in my bo- 
ſom. She ſighed. —Dear lady | how 
ſhe ſighed! 


„ This, Madam, is the account I 


have to give of what has paſſed be- 
i tween 


4 ſelf obliged, ſuch are t 


Li 
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"ec tween your beloved Clementina and 


„% me. Never was there a more noble 
«« ſtruggle between duty and affection; 


, though her heart was too tender, 


« and, in ſhort, the man's merits too 
c dazzling to allow jt to be effectual. 
« She is unwilling that I ſhould ſend 
« you the particulars: ſhe ſhalt be 
“ aſhamed, ſhe ſays, to look her fa- 
« ther, her mother, in the face; and 
« ſhe dreads (till more, if poſſible, 
10 her confeſſor's being made acquaint- 
« ed with the ſtate of her heart, and 
« the cauſe of her diforder. But tell 
6 her, it is abſolutely neceſſary for her 
„% mother to know every thing that I 
« know, in order to attempt a cure, 
&« This cure, Madam, I am afraid, 


4 will never be effected, but by giv- 


« ing her in marriage to the happy 
& man. I muſt think him fo, who 
« will be intitled, by general conſent, 
« to ſo great a bleſſing. 

„% You, Madam, will act in this 
4% affair as you judge proper: but if 
« Naples, get over your family ob- 
« jections, you will 2 find your- 

e young la- 
4 dy's own ſcruples, on the ſcore of 
« religion, to take pains to perſuade 


„ her to purſue her inclination, and 
accept Mr. Grandiſon for a huſband, 


« Be this as it may, I would humbly 
* recommend a gentle and ſocthing 
* treatment of her. She never knew 
« yet what the contrary was; and 
« were ſhe to experience that contrary 
* now, upon an occaſion ſb very deli- 


% cate, and in which her judgment 


& and her love are, as ſhe hints, at 
« yariance, I verily think, ſhe would 
% not be able to bear it.—That God 
« direct you for the beſt, whom you 
% and yours have always ſerved with 
« ſignal devotion ! 

« I will only add, that fince the 

ſecret which had ſo long profe 4 
% on her fine ſpirits, is revealed, ſhe 


appears to be much more eaſy than 
* before; but yet the dreads the fe- 
e ception the ſhall meet with on her 


return to Bologna, She begs of me, 


„hen that return ſhall be ordered, 


to accompany her, in order to en- 
4% able her, as ſhe ſays, to ſupport her 
4 ſpirits. She is very defirous to enter 


into a nunnery. She ſays, the never 
can be the wife of any other man; 


60 _ can at Bologna, at Urbino, and 


% and ſhe thinks ſhe ought not to bs 
„ his, on whom her heart is fixed. 
A word of comfort on I 
* from your honoured hand, I 5 2 
„% Madam, would do a great deal to- 
„% wards healing her wounded heart. 
% J am, Mall, with the greateſt 
% veneration and reſpect, your lady- 
« ſorp's meſt faithful humble ſervant, 


4% HORTENSIA BEAUMONT.”* 


* Let me add, my good Miſs Byron, 
that the marchioneſs ſent an anſwer 
to this letter, expreſſing the higheſt 
obligation and gratitude to Mrs. 
Beaumont; and incloſed a letter to 
her daughter, filled with tender and 
truly motherly conſolation; inviting 
her back to Bologna out of hand, 
and her amiable friend with her: 
promiſing, in the name of her father 
and brothers, a moſt indulgent wel- 
come; and aſſuring her, that every 
thing ſhould be done that could be 
done, to make her happy in her owa 
way. 
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LETTER XXV. 


MISS BYRON, TO MISS sI IT. 


 WEDN, NIGHT, MARCH 29. 
Incloſe, my Lucy, the doRor's third 
138 From it's contents you 
will pity Sir Charles, as well as Cle- 
mentina; and if you enter imnartially 
into the ſituation of the family, and 
allow as much to their zeal for a reſi. 
gicn they are fatisfied with, as you 
will do for Sir Charles's ſtcadineſs in 
his, you will alſo pity them. They 
are all good; they are all conſiderate. 
A great deal is to be faid for them; 
though much more for Sir Charles, 
who inſiſted not ob that change of 
religion in the lady, which they de- 
manded from him. . 
How great does he appear in 
eyes A*confeſſor, thoug — — 
tyr, one may call him, for his religion 
and country. — How deep was his diſ- 
treſs! A mind fo delicate as his, and 
wiſhing, for the ſake of the ſex, and 
the lady and family, as he did, rather 


to be repulſed by them, than to be ob- 
liged himſelf to decline their intended 
favour, 5 


You 


| 
* 


e 
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Yon will admire the lady in her 
ſweetly modeſt behaviour, on his firſt 
viſit before her mother; but more for 
the noble ſpirit ſhe endeavoured to re- 
ſume in her conyeri:tion with him in 
the garden. 

But how great will he appear in 
your eyts, in the eyes of my grand- 
mother, and aunt Selby, for that noble 
apoſtrophe -“ But, O my religion and 
* my country! 1 cannot, cannot, re- 
* nounce you! What can this ſhort 
* life give, what can it promiſe, to 
* warrant ſuch a ſacrifice!” 

Yet her conduct, you will find, is 
not inferior to hig; firmly perſuaded, 
as ſhe is, of the truth of her religion ; 
and Toving him with an ardour ti de 
hid from the firſt refrained in him 
felf from hopeleſsneſs. 

But to admire her as ſhe deſerves, 
I ſhould tranſcribe all the ſays, and his 
account of her whole behaviour. 

O my dear! Who could have acted 


as Clementina afted !—Not, I fear, your 


HARRIET BYRON. 


DR. BARTLETT's THIRD LETTER. 


THE next thing you enjoin me 
i © in, Madam, is— 


& To give you the particulars of 
« Mr. Grandiſon's reception from 
* the marchioneſs and her Ge- 
„% mentina, on his return to Bo- 
leg na from Vienna, at the invi- 
tation Signor Jeronymo."" 


* Mr. Grandiſon was received at his 
# arrival with great tokens of eſteem 
and friendthip, by the marquis him- 
# (elf, and by the biſhop. 

* Signor Jeronymo, who ſtill kept 
his chamber, the introducer bein 
* withdrawn, embraced him: * An 
«© now,” ſaid he, © is the affair, that 
% have had fo long in view, deter- 
% mined upon. O, chevalier! you will 
* be a happy man. Clementina will 
© be outs; ou will be Clementina's : 
% and now indeed I do embrace my 
brother.—But I detain you not: go 
* to the happy girl; ſhe is with her 
** mother, and both are ready to re- 
t ce ive and welcome you. Allow for 
t* the gentle ſpirit: ſhe will not be 
© able to ſay half ſhe thinks.” 

Camilla then appeared, to con- 


duct me,“ ſays Mr. Grandiſon, 


© to her ladies, in the marchioneſs's 
% drawing- room. She whiſpered me 
*« in the paſſage, Welcome, thrice 
e welcome, beſt of men! Now will 
you be rewarded for all your good. 
«© neſs!” | 

I feund the marchioneſs fitting at 
6 her toilette, richly dreſſed, as in ce. 
© remony; but without attendants ; 
© even Camilla retir:d, as ſoon as ſhe 
c hid opened the door for me. 

© The lovely Clementina ſtood at 
e the back of her mother's chair. She 
«© w3s elegantly dreſſed: but her na- 
© tura! modeſty, heightened by a glow- 
ing conſciouſneſs, that ſeemed to 
c ariſe from the occahon, gave her ad- 
& yantages that her richeſt jewels could 
© not have given her. 

© The marchioneſs ſtood up. I 
4 kifled her hand.“ You are wel- 
© come, chevalier, ſaid ne. The 
“ only man cn earth that I could thus 
« welcome, or is fit to be ſo welcom- 
© ed!—Clementina, my dear!“ —turn- 
« ing round, and taking her hand. 

The young lady had ſhrunk back, 
c her complex'on varying; now glow- 
ting, now pale. Excuſe her voice,” 
« faid the condeſcending mother; her 
& heart bids you welcome.“ 

“ judge for me, my dear Dr. Bart- 
« lett, how I mutt be affected at this 
« gracious reception; I, who knew 


„ not the terms that were to be pre- 


&« ſcribed to me. pare me, dear 
« lady,” thought I; “' ſpare me, my 
conſcience, and take all the world's 
« wealth and glory to yourſelf : I ſhall 
ce he rich enough with Clementina.“ 
The As. e ſeated her in her 
« own chair. I approached her; but 
© how could I with that grateful ar- 
% dour, that, but for my doubts, 
« would have ſprung to my lips? Mo- 
% deft love, however, was attributed 
t to me; and I had the praiſe wholly 
* for that which was but partly due 
« to it. | 
« ] drew a chair for the marchioneſs, 
« and, at her command, another for 
« myſelf: the mother took one hand 
Fc ow her baſhful daughter; I pre- 
© ſumed to take the other; the ami- 
* able lady held down her bluſhing 
« face, and reproved me not, as the 
« did once before, on the like free- 
« dom, for being too free. Her mo- 
« ther aſked me queſtions of an indif- 


* 
* 


« ferent nature; as of my journey ; 
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« of the courts I had viſited fince I 


« left them; when I heard from Eng- 
« land; after wy father; my fiſters : 


« the latter queſtions in a kind way, 
« As if ſhe were aſking after relations 
« that were to be her own. 

« What a mixture of pain had I 

« with the favour ſhewn me, and for 
ce the fayour ſhewn me! For I queſ- 
« tioned not but a change of religion 
« would be propoſed, and infiſted on 
„ and I had no doubt in my mind 
about my own, 
« After a ſhort converſation, the 
« amiable daughter aroſe; curtſied 
« low to her mother, with dignity to 
« me; and withdrew. 

« Ah, chevalier!” faid the mar- 
6& chioneſs, as ſoon as ſhe was gone, 
6 little did I think, when you left us, 
de that we ſhould ſo ſoon fee you again; 
„ and on the account we fee you: but 
* you know how to receive your gaod 
« fortune with gratitude. Your mo- 
'« deſty keeps in countenance our for- 
« wardnefs.” 

* I bowed—What could ; fay ? 

© J ſhall leave, fo will my lord, 
« particular ſubjects to be talked of 
« between the biſhop and you, You 
© will, if it be not your own fault, 
© have a treaſure in Clementina; and 
« a treaſure with her. We ſhall do 
* the ſame things for her, as if ſhe had 
© married the man we wiſhcd her to 
* have when we thought her affections 
« diſengaged, You may believe we 
© love our daughter—elſe—" 

I applaudcd their indulgent good- 
« neſs. © 

I can have no doubt, Mr. Gran- 
„ diſon, that you love Clementina 
% above all women.” 

ke I had never ſeen the woman, 
« Dr. Bartlett, that I could have _ 
« ſo well, had I not reſtrained myſelf, 
« at firſt, from the high notion I knew 
&* they had of their quality and rank; 
from conſiderations of the difference 
« in religion; of the truſt and confi- 
« dence the family placed in me; and 
© by the reſolution I: had made, as a 
4 guard to myfelf from the time of 
& my entering upon my travels, of 


2 


never aiming to marry a foreigner! 
« I aſſured the marchioneſs, that 
vas abſolutely diſengaged in my 


« fections: that, not havin E 
N to Wen e e good 
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«fortune that ſeemed to await me, T 
* could hardly yet flatter myſelf that 
« ſo great a happineſs was reterved for 
ee me. ä To PORT 
che anſwered, that I deſerved jt 
« all; that I knew the value they 
«© had for me; that Clementina's re- 
« gard was founded in virtue; that 
% my character was my happineſs; 
„ that however, what the wwor would 
„ fay, had been no ſmall point with 
them; but that was as good as got 
© over; and ſhe doubted not but all 
* that depended upon me, would, as 
<< well from generolity as gratitude, be. 
„ complicd with. 2 

[** Here,” thought I, is conched 
« the expectation: and if ſo, would 
to Heaven I had never feen Italy.“ 

The marquis joined bis lady az 
* me ſoon after. His features had a 
* melancholy caſt.“ This dear girl, 
aid he, © has faſtened upon me part 
„ of her malady, Parents, chevalier, 
© who are bleſſed with even hopeful 
children, are not always happy. 
This girl—But no more: ſhe is 3 
„good child. In the general œco- 
% nomy of Providence, none of 
+ ſons of men are unhappy, but ſome 
+ others are the happier for it. Our 
% ſon the biſhop will talk to you upos 
5 terms. 

I have hinted to the chevalier, 
„my lord,” faid the marchioneſs, 
„the happineſs that awaits him.“ 

** How deer the poor girl ?—Baſhful 
enough, I ſuppoſe!” 

46 Indeed. my lord, ſhe cannot look 
„up,“ anſwered the lady. _ 

* Poor thing! I ſuppoſed it would 
„ be fo.” 2 * 

„ Why, „thought I,“ 

a dated 1 . this mother, this 
daughter, before their conditions 
«© were propoſed to me 4 

„ But what indulgent parents are 
„ theſe, Dr. Bartlett! at an ex- 
« cellent n Vet not to be hap- 
<« py !—But how much more unhap- 
46 17 circumſtanced did I think niy- 
« felt !—-T1, who had rather have been 
„rejected with diſdain by twenty wo- 
„ men in turn, than to be obliged to 
% decline the bonour intended me by 
« a family I reverenced!” 


* Thus far Mr. Grandiſon.— This, 
© Malt, will dss your 9 in, 
a F 3 


» 


* 


$24 
* as to the VIth article; but I believe 


© a few more particulars will be ac- 
* ceptable. + 


© The marquis led me; proceeds 


© Mr. Grandiſon, into the chamber of 


© Signor Jeronymo.”—** Your good 
« fortune, chevalier, ſaid he, as we 
entered it, „ is owing to Jeronymoz 
* who owes. his life to you. I bleſs 
«© God, we are a family that know not 
«© what ingratitude means. 

e made my acknowledgments both 
** to father and ſon. 

The marquis then went into pub- 
« lick affairs; and foon after left us 
In r. | 

« I was conſidering whether I had 
beſt tell that ſincere friend my ap- 
«< prehenſions in relation to the arti- 
«*« cles of religion and reſidence; for 
** he had with an air of humour con- 
1 gratulated me on the philoſophical 
«© manner in which I bore my good 
fortune: when Camilla entered, and 
1% whiſpered me, of her own head, 
das ſhe ſaid, that her young lady was 
& juſt gone into the garden. 

I dare ſay, it was of her own 
« head: for Camilla has a great deal 
of good-nature, and is conſtantly 
« defirous of obliging, where ſhe thinks 
« ſhe ſhall not offend any body. 

4 Follow her, then,” ſaid Jerony- 
„ mo, who heard what Camilla faid ; 
« Clementina. perhaps expects you.“ 

« Camilla waited for me at the en- 
« trance into the garden. One 
«« word, Sir, if you pleaſe, I am 


« afraid of the return o 1 young la- 
c 


% dy's thoughtfulneſs. She ſays, ſhe 


4c ig aſhamed of the 2 figure ſhe 
er: 


© made before her mo ſhe is ſure 
* ſhe muſt look mean in your eyes,— 
« A man to be ſent for, Camilla,” 
& ſaid ſhe, “ in compliment to my 
% weakneſs? Why did not my too in- 
« dulgent father bid me conquer my 
« folly, ordie! O that I had not owned. 
„ my attachment! Naughty Mrs. 
e Beaumont!“ ſaid ſhe, «© Had it not 
« been for you, my own boſom had 
« contained the ſecret ; till ſhame, and 
« indignation agaĩmſt myſelf, had burit 
% my heart,” She is reſolved, ſhe 
«« ſays, to reſume a ſpirit becoming her 
« birth and quality; and I am afraid 
of her elevations. Her great ap- 
<« prehenſions are, that, with all this 
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condeſcenſion of her parents, ob- 
ſtacles will ariſe on "pron part. If 
ſo, the ſays, ſhe ſhall not be able to 


bear her own reflections, nor look 


her friends in the face. 


« My dear Dr. Bartlett, how have 


IJ, who. have hitherto ſo happily 
eſcaped the ſnares by which the feet 
of unreflecting youth are often en- 


tangled by women of light fame, 


been embarrafſed by perverſe acci- 
dents that haveariſen from my friend- 
ſhips with the worthy of the ſex! 
Was there eyer a more excellent fa- 
mily than this Every individual 
of it is excellent. And is not their 
worthineſs, and even their piety 
the cauſe to which our mutua dif- 
ficulties are owing ? 


% But, O my religion and my coun- 


try ! I cannot, cannot renounce you 
What can this ſhort life give, what 


can it promiſe, to warrant ſuch a. 


ſacrifice ! 


«© I ſaid nothing to Camilla, you, 
may believe, what I could or could 


not do; yet ſhe ſaw my diſtreſs : ſhe 
took notice cf it. Being firmly per- 


ſuaded of the excellency of her own 


religion, ſhe wondered that a man 
of reflection and reading could be of 
a contrary one, Her heart, ſhe ſaid, 
as well as the heart of her young 
lady, boded an unhappy iſſue to our 
loves: Heaven avert it!“ ſaid the 
honeſt woman: “ but what may we 
not fear by way of judgment, where 
a young lady—For-ive me, Sir 
prefers a man ſhe thinks ſhe ought 


not to prefer; and where a gent e- 
e 


man will not be convinced o 
which the church condemns?“ 
„She again begged I would forgive 
her. I praiſed ie good intention, 
and fincere dealing; and leaving her, 
wert into the garden. 

« I found the young lady in the 


rrors 


Orange Grove. You have been in 


that garden, Dr. Bartlett? 

« She turned her face towards me, 
as I drew near her; and, ſeeing who 
it was, ſtopped. 

&© Clementina, armed with conſcious 
worthineſs, as if ſhe had reſumed 
the ſame ſpirit which had animated 
her on the eve of my departure from 
Bologna, condeſcended to advance 
two or three paces towards me. 

% Lovely woman, thought I, “en- 
courage 
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81% CHARLES ORANDTSEN. 45 & 


« courage the true dignity that ſhines 
« in — no © albeft — knows 
« what may be our deſtiny? _ 
% | bowed.” Veneration, eſteem, and 
« concern from the thought of what 
1 that might be, all joined to make my 
« gbeiſance profound, | "i 
« ] was going toſpeak. She prevented 
« me. Her air and manner were great. 
« You are welcome, Sir,” ſaid the; 
« My mamtrha bid me fay welcome. 1. 
« could not then ſpeak ; and ſhe was 
« ſo good to you, as to anſwer for thy 
heart. My voice is now found: 
e but tell me Do I ſee the . 
« nerous, the ſume noble Grandiſon, 
« that I have heretofore ſeen?— Or, 
« do I ſee à man inelined to light the 
« creature whom her indulgent pa- 
« rents are determined to oblige, even 
« to the ſacrifice of all their views? 
% 'You fee, Madam, the fame Gran- 
«* diſon, his heart only oppreſſed with 
« the honour done him; and with the 
« fear that the happineſs d for 
« him may yet be fruſtrated, If it 
* ſhould, Les mall I be able to ſup- 
« port myſelf?” | 
„% What 4 difficult fituation, my 
« dear Dr. © Bartlett, was mine! 
* Equally afraid to urge my fuit with 
“ ardour, or to be imagined capable of 
« being indifferent to her favour.) 
* What do you fear, Sir ?—You have 
0 re in your own heart, perhaps, 
for your fear. If you have, let me 
© know them, I am not afraid to 
know them. Let me tell you, that 
L oppoſed the ſtep taken. I declared 
« that T. would ſooner die, than it 
* ond be taken. It was to vou, 
„they ſaid; and you would know 
« how to receive as you ought the diſ- 
« tinction paid you. I have a ſoul, 
Sir, not unworthy of the ſpirit of 
% my anceſtors: tell me what you fear? 
« I only fear one thing; and that is, 
achat I ſhould be thought to be more 
in your power than in my own.” 
. Noble lady! and think you, that 
% while my happineſs is not yet abſo- 
« lutely reſolved upon, I have not 
« reaſon to fear ?—You will always, 
Madam, be in your own power: 


<< you will be moſt ſo when in mine. 
e will ever prompt me 
ckn 


Y 
to acknowledge your goodneſs to me 
« as prey? ma be | P 
% But ſay z tell me, Sir; did you 
not, at firſt receiving the invitation, 


« deſpiſe, in abſeyce, the Clementina, 
«© that now, 265 in preſonce, you 


« have the ef to ih? 
O that the high-fouled Clemen. 
% tina would not think fo cantempti- 
„„ bly of the man before her, as ſhe. 
„ muſt think, when" ſhe puts a queſ- 
4% tion that would intitle him to infa- 
% my, _ he preſume to imagine an 
„% anſwer to it neceffary !** 7 
Well, Sir: I ſhall ſee how far 
** the advances made on the wrong fide 
«© will be juſtiſied, or rather counte - 
% nanced, by the adyances, or, ſhall 
« I fay (I will if you pleaſe) conde- 
% fcenfions to be made on youre,” 
« What a lance,” thought 1! 
© —But can the generous, the noble 
« Clementina, k&rowing that terms will 
% be propoſed, with which in honour 
and conſcience I cannot comply, put 
«© my regard for her on ſuch a teſt as 
„this? —T will not ſuppoſe that ſhe is. 
capable of mingling art with her 


on 1 
* Is this, Madam,“ faid I, “ a ge- 
„ nerous anticipation? Forgive me:; 
« but when your friends are ſo good 
* as to think me incapable of return-' 
« ing ingratitude for obligation, Ih 
« T ſhall not be claſſed, by their be- 
loved daughter, among the loweſt of 


„ mankind,” 


_ «© Excuſe me, Sir; the woman wha 
“% has been once wrong, has reaſon to 
« be always afraid of herſelf, If you 
% do not think meanly of me, I will 
« endeavour to think well of my/elf; 
« and then, Sir, I ſhall think better of 
« por, if better I can think: for, after 
« all, did 1 not more miſtruſt myſelf 
© than I do on, I ſhould not perhaps 
% de fo capricious as, I am afraid, I 
« ſometimes am.. mr 

The marquis has hinted to me, 
4% Madam, that your brother the bi- 
« thop is to diſcourſe with me on the 
« fubject now the neareſt to my heart 
«-of all others: may I preſume to ad- 
« dreſs myſelf to their beloved daugh- 
9 * it, without being thought 
« capable f endeavouring to pre- 
4 polleſs her in my favour before my 
60 (ord and I meet? | 

„L will anſwer you frankly, Sir: 
«there are preliminaries to be ſettled ; 
« and, till they are, I that ku there 


o do not think myſelf at liberty 
« to hear you uv n - ſubje& that 
« may tend to prepoſſeſion,”” 

| + = 
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J acqu 8 Madam: 1 would 
& not for the world. be. thought to with. 
t for the honour, of yaur attention, 


« while it is improper for you to fa- 
40 vour me v e 3 = 
Bartle 9 


* I did not k 
but upon a erbe, a mutual 


« intereſt Hale 8 $ I had hoped. 
« the would ally en . 
* wiſh that I to ſome 
& ticular e gugh m 


becomes ours a 2 AS, >the dey 
« ſex, yet it would be an indelicacy» 
% not to prevent, a, W 0 ſome cgr-» 
« tain ug gt . 5 
6 bes > ys Sc aid I, the. 
« attendance I do myſelf the honovr 
«& to pay you here, may not be agree - 
«ab (9 the marquis. 

„ Then, Sir, vou will chuſe, per 
40 A to withdraw. But dont 

xs, do.“ 

* 1 reſpectfull. . but he. 
« takin a wiki alley, which led- 
“into that in which 1 4 walked, 


8IR .CHARLES -GRANDISQN, 


3 LETTER xXVI. 


' . BYRON, To ves er. 


z 


P 34010 1005 


* THURSDAY M nen 2 
pen 1 86 f =o * ·˖̈! 
1 I believe I muſt deſire 
e be ben and ma 2unt Selby to 
ſen 


me down, 
We hall all be in Landon hi even 
i | 
d to Heaven I had never come 
to World: hat of 905 have I had 


in it? — This aborg! W ——— 


Pollexfen— But for Hine 


Po 
eaſy, aud happy b kim, I 
bad never — 5 whe of of Jie 


ney | 
him, n e — oaaaty 


- 5 ears, in a . 
in . : 


Werten 
— Q af ome of. of his benevolent Tag wi 3) 


d have b * admi- 


Charles Grandi ſon; 


oy without coſtin 


4 one .) 
40 * v5. met p; % am afraid; And yet, had it beeh 1g ſhould 
ſaid. he, have been a little petu«» haye, FH nope: of: tote 9 20 = 
F — ; indeed, By „I am, not ſatis+: —— that ar the pe mi 15 Er 
« fed with myſelf, I 7 — and my pain, ar * ave 
75 Mere e "WT be "mg liſtinguiſhed a A a Aar to che 
© What, e. do you wiſh >- rs q ſo extraordin of 
« Favour me with your wiſhes, If it that I had kept my foo Ih heart free 
« be in my pow er I ſhould then have had engugh to boaſt. 
It is not, interxupted ſhe—I with of for my whole life ; enough to talk 


% I had not been at Florence. The 
6% lady I was with, is a good woman; 
% but "the was too hard for me. Per- 
4% haps,” (and, ihe ighed) © had I not 
44 bak 'with her, I had been at reſt, 
% and happy, before now; but if I. 
« had not, are is a ay as well 
« as pain, in mela 15 But now 
% Tam ſo fretful l- If I hated the bit-: 
« tereſt enemy I have as much as at 
«« times I hate my ſel, I fhould bo 4 
60 yer bad creaturg.“ | 

© This was. ſpoken with an air fo: 
6 3 greatly diſturbed 
5 pe." God ; oa, thought I, 
that the articles of religion and re- 
* fidence may be agreed upon between 
the biſhop and me! 


Here, my good Miſs Noreen I: 
© cloſe this letter. Sir Charles, has me 
told you briefly, the event of the 
conference between the biſhop and 


# kim; and I haſten to obey "ou in 
zur uext article. 


of to every one: and hen IL had been. 
alked by my compapions and intimates, 
Rat, diverſions, what entertainments, 
had been at; I Huld have faid, 
1 have been in company and con- 
verſed with Sik, CHARLES GRAN» 
NN ans 11 and A 
tingui ed hy $ 
I ſhould have paſſed Ar _ 
winter evening, we mJ com . 
came to work, an with me 


8 


Selby Houſe, in par i 

tions 3 all theſe; . coi os Edele 
would have been — a us prin · 
cipally by the name of ine Gen» 


tleman; and my young friends _ 
have come about me, and 
Tek. 


to tell them ſomething more 
cellent Man. 
But now my ambition has overthrown 
aiming, „ to be every 
thing, I am nothing. If I am aſked 
about hi 


m, or his ken I ſhall ſeek 
to evade the fſubje& : yet, what 


a can 4 ah a of? L, 


an TAS 


95 
's. 
re 
to. 


t unha 


StR 'CHAREES ORANDISON. 


Have 1 feen, what have  kinowh; Buce 
I left Nbfthimptonſhire, but him and 
them; ank that elſe, ipdeed;,” Nice I 
have known this family, have'T'withed 


to ſee, and to know? 


On reviewing the above, how hayeT, 
as I fee, füffered my childiſh fancies 
to delude me nts 4 ort forgetfulneſs 
of his, of every-body's diſtreſſes— 


But, O my Lyicy, my heart is torn 
nn UF bk, more r 
ppy Clementina's' fake, than 
my own | How ſeverely do I pay 
for my curioſity : yet it was perth 
that I ſhoutd know the worſt. 86 Sir 


Chartes ſtems to have thought, by the 
permiſfion he has given to Pr. Bart- 


lett to oblige me, 


Your pity will be more taiſed 


r e letter I inc loſe, not bel 


for Clementina and Sir Charles, but 
for the whole family; none of whom, 
though they are all unhappy, are to be 
blamed, '' You will dearl | 
noble Jeronymo, and be pleaſed with 
the young lady's faithful Camilla: but, 
my dear, there is ſo much tenderneſs 
in Sir Charles's woe — It muſt be love 
But be ought to lgye Clementina: the 
is a glorious, though unhappy youn 
creature. I muſt not have one ſpar 
of generoſity left in my heart, I muſt 
be loft wholly in 4 

e 


e 
equally admire and love her. 


DR, BARTLETT'S FOURTH LETTER, - 
* You will call to mind, chevalier,”* 


«81 remember, Madam, Sir Charles 
<> * mentions to you, in a very pa- 
© thetick_manner, diſtreſs he was 
in when the terms and conditions, 
© on which he was to be allowed to call 
© the noble-Clementina his, were pro- 
C pot to him; as they were by the 
* biſhop; He has briefly told you the 
*'terms, and his grief to be obliged 
to diſappoint the expeRation of per- 
* fons ſo deſervedly dear to him. But 
you will not, I believe, be diſpleaſed, 
„if 1 dwell a little more on theſe par- 
*-ticulars, though they are not com- 
manded from me. by 
* Thebiſhop, when he had aequaint- 
* ed my Grandifon with the terms, 
* ſaid, “ Tou are filent, my dear 
„ Grandiſon ; you heſitate. What, 
« Sir! is a fal of a daughter of 
Done of the nobleſt families in Italy; 
** thiat Gaughzer a Clementina ; d be 


„% was 
My joy at receiving the condeſcend- 
« ing invitation, and at the hongpr - 
% done me, on my arrival, otherwiſe 
% wonld have been immoderate.” 


love the 


if 1 did not 


mentina. Let” me" teil vou, 
„that were ſue de Know that you 
« beftate—” He 
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1 flighted by a man of a private fa- 
14e rally; 110 : 
% tunes; her do forthy 
% prince's acceptance? Do you he- 
e v. — upon loch * chi 

* ri. IF * 
% My lord, 1 am gtieved, rather 


dreigner of dependent for- 


not unworthy a 


4% than furprized, at the propofil; I 
rehenſiye it would be made. 


A debate then followed, upon ſome 

articles in which the church 
© of Rome and the Proteſtant 
* churches diffef. Mr. Grandi- 
ſon * > 12 e er a z 
© but the „ ſuppoſing be 
, ould bete fe . in 
* the argument, which he met 
© not with, would not permit him. 
© He was very warm with Mr. 

Grandi ſon more than once, which 
© did not help his cauſe, 


The I of this debate I 


vill not at this time give you: 
they would carry me into t 
© length; and 1 have much to 


© tranſcribe, that IT believe, from 
What Sir Charles has let me fee 
© of your manner of writing to 
N ur friends, you would prefer. 
2 to that I will proceed ; after a 
* paſſage or two, which will ſhew 
vou how that debate, about the 
difference in religion, went off. 


*-faid the biſhop, „ that 'your church 
« allows of a poſſibility of ſalvation 
© out of it's pale—Ours does not. 
Ns My lord, our church allows not 
« of it's members indulging then- 


e ſelves in capital errors, againſt con- 


% viction: but I hope that no more 


„ need be ſaid on this ſubſect. 


I think,“ replied the biſhop, . we 
% will quit it. T did not expect that 
% you were ſo firmly rooted in error, 


as I find you; but to the point on 


© which we began; I ſhould think it 
« an extraordinary misfortune, were 


e to find oiirſtives reduced to the 
2 ee A brieate m 
neceſſity of reaſoning a private man 


« into the acceptancept our ſiſter Cle- 


"me" tell you, 9, 


7 
e Corpſe 


** redd . 
* neſs, ag: 3 2 „ Pardon 
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% Pardon an interruption, my lord: 
4 you are diſpoſed to be warm. 

* will not ſo much as er to defend 

1% myſelf from any imputations that 

% may, in diſpleaſute, be caſt upon me, 

r f I were capable of ſlighting the 
% honour intended me of a lady who 
4% is worthy of a prince. I am per- 
% ſuaded that your lordſhip cannot 


* think ſuch a defence neceſſary. -.I ; 


* am indeed a private man, but not 
* inconf{iderable; if the being able 
* to enumerate a long race of anceſ- 
* tors, whom hitherto I have not diſ- 
1% graced, will give me conſideration. 
% But what, my lord, is anceſtry? I 
% live to my own heart. My princi- 
* ples were known before I had the 
* condeſcending invitation. Your 
« lordſhip would not perſuade me to 
change them, when I cannot think 
them wrong; and ſince, as you have 
% heard, I have ſomething to offer, 
« when called upon, in ſupport of 
% them.“ 8 
„ You will conſider this matter, my 
« dear chevalier, It is you, I think, 
© that are diſpoſed to be warm: but 
« you are a valuable man. 
« well as our ſiſter, with to have you 
« among us: our church would wiſh 
« jt, Such a proſelyte will juſtify us 
«© to every other conſideration, and to 
all our friends, Conſider of it, 
4. Grandiſon; but let it not be known 
« to the principals of our family, that 
% you think conſideration neceſſary : 
% the dear Clementina, particularly, 
« muſt not know it. Your perſon, 
ct dear chevalier, is not ſo dear to the 
excellent creature, as your 2 
« Hence it is, that we are all willing 
© to encourage in her a flame ſo pure 
% and fo bright.” 
My diſtreſs, my lord, is beyond 
& the power of words to deſcribe, 1 
« revere, I honour, and will to my 
« flaſt hour, the Marquis and Mar- 
4 chioneſs of Porretta, and on better 
* motives than for their grandeur and 
& nobility, Their ſons - Vou know 
* not, my lord, the pride I have al- 
% ways had to be Iiftinguilhed even 
by a nominal relation to them: and 
66 give me your Clementina, without 
the hard conditions you preſcribe,and 


I ſhall be happy beyond my higheſt 


© wiſh. I deſire not dowry with her. 
*© have a father on whole generoſi 
and affection I can rely. But 


SIR; CHARLES 


„ cepted. I would not for, 


We, as 


GRANDISON. 
© muſt, repeat, my lord, that my prin- 


i ciples. are ſo well known, that [ 
« hoped a compromiſe would be ac- 


« compel your ſiſter. The ſame li. 

ce berty that I crave, I would allow.” 
&« And will you not take time, Sir, 

* to conſider? Are you abſolutely de. 

© terminedꝰ 990260" 

„ Tf your lordſhip knew the pain it 


* gives me to ſay that I am, you would 
% pity me.“ | 


« Well, Sir, I am forry for it. Let 
« us go into Signor Jeronymo. He 
« has been your advocate ever ſince 


% he knew you, Jeronymo has gra- 


te titude; but you, chevalier, have no 
« affections. 
« 1 thank God,” faid I, „ that 
* your lordſhip does not do me juſtice,” 
* He led me into his brother's 
© apartment, 

There, what did I not ſuffer, from 
« the friendſhip, from the love of that 
* brother, and from urgency of the 
* biſhop! But what was the reſult? 

% The biſhop aſked me, if he were 
& to conduct me to his father, to his 
* mother, to his ſiſter? Or to allow 


* me to depart Mthout ſeeing them? 


% —This was the alternative, My 
* compliance or non-compliance was 


to be thus indicated. I reſpectfully 


« bowed. I recommended myſelf to 
© the favour of the two brothers, and 
t through them to that of the three truly 
< reſpectable perſons wr had named; 
© and withdrew to my lodgings with 
© a heart ſorely diſtreſſed, 

«© I was unable to ſtir out for the 
« remaindey of the day. The ſame 
% chair into which I threw myſelf, 
«© upon my firſt coming in, held me for 


« hours. 


In the evening Camilla, in diſ- 
© guiſe, made me a viſit. On my 
9 8 withdrawing, revealing 
« herſelf, “ O, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, ( what a 
© diſtracted family have I left! They 
© know not of my coming hither; 
« but I could not forbear this offici- 


* ouſneſs: I cannot ſtay. But let 


“% me juſt tell you how unhappy. we 
% are; and your own generoſity will 


« ſuggeſt to you, what is belt to be 


&« dope. | * | 
As ſoon as you, were gone, my 


c« lord biſhop acquainted my lady mar- 
« chioneſs with what had paſſed be- 


« tween you, O Sir! you have an 
affect ĩonate 


World 


0 
SEES . . oc. a Aa 


„. ue ho WG ig 7>Þ 


9 


t: aſlectianate friend in Si 
40 1 He e e 
every thing. My, lady marchio- 
44 ach neſs acquarnited wy. lord with the 
« p s N Lui ſaw that 
G * . SE ni 
t is not to tell you w 
« js ſaid 
« Ina paſſion with me, Camilla ** 
« Yes, He thought the whole fa- 
60 mil diſhonoured, Sir.“ 
uis "della Porretta * 
66 the worthi 


of men, Camilla,” 
10 4 4 ** Thanour hien. — But pro- 


% The marchioneſs, in the tendereſt 
* 2 droke the matter to my 

young . J was preſent. She 
ce 1 e ended, that there might be 
« occahon my * and 
* commanded me to ſtay. 

% Before the could (rk all ſhe] had 
* to ſay, my young lady threw beit 
« on her kutes to — mamma, and 
* bleſſing her for her goodneſs to Fi 
1% begged. her to {| the rel. 

« ſee,” ſaid ſhe, ** that I, a * of 
« of the Porretta family, our daugh- 
« 855 W W = Pallate 
% not, I beſeec u, the indigni 

* You need ot ts is Ws oy Þ 
“am refuſed _ Surely, Madam, your 

« Clementina is not 4 baſe in ſpirit, 
« as to need your maternal conſolation 
on ſuch a contempt as this. I feel 
« for my papa, for you, Madam, and 
3 255 my brothers. I feel the indigni- 

eſſings follow the man where» 
* Wo he goes ! It would be mean to 
„ be angry with him, He is his own 
% maſter ; and now he has made me 
* my own miſtreſs. Never fear, Ma- 
*« dam, but this affair now will fit as 
wet light upon me, as it ought. His hu- 
„ mility will allow him to be ſatis- 
* fied with a meaner wife. You, 
* Madam, Papa, my brothers, 
« ſhall not find we mean,” 

The marchioneſs embrac with 
* tears of joy, her beloyed daugh- 
*'ter. She brought my lord to her, 
and 1 * what -þ daughter had 
4 ſaid; he alfo or agg ice] the 
gear young lady, an d x<joiged in 
i her 5 now * cure 
«« was effected. 

„But, unſeaſonab wy as the 85 
o hewed, Father arsſcottl, hgh ing 
* talked "with. was earneſt to be al- 
7 . to viſit her Then, he hid, 


sx CHARLPS amen. 


rex tomy de mornin me 
40 and not fee Father IT 1 
* cn” E F 2 
© But the ather reyailed + 
meant de Fe > 
« He was wich her half an hone. 
6e He left her in a melancholy bs 
When her mamma went to 4 
ve * found her ſpiritleſs, her eyes fixed, 
d as gloomy. as ever. She was 
6 lent to two A three o 12 
4 queſtions ; and w edi 
« pc with wildneſs; but declaring, 
« without being ſalicited in the Count 
of Belvedere s favour, againſt mar- 
"I him, or any inan in che 
«c world. 
Her mother told her, ſhe ſhould 
to Florence, as Lou as 
«6 14 but then he hum 
40 . * Would to 82 
fore ſhe ſaw. his 2 oy) 
o "they all now with. _. . 
Camilla,“ ſaid the to me, when 
6c we were alone, -“ was it neceſlary to 
the Chevalier Grandifon ! Was 
« |t neceſſary to inveigh againſt him? 
« I was ungenerous to do ſa. Was 
«© the man . to have the crea- 
4% ture whoſe forwardneſs had ten- 
« dered her contemptible in his eyes l 
% I could not bear to hear him in- 
« veighed againſt. But never, neyer. 
4% jet me hear his name mentioned. 
« Yet, Camilla, I cannot bear being 
« deſpiſed, neither,” 
_ « She aroſe from her ſeat, and from 
© that moment her humour took. a 
% different; turn. She now talks; 
«« the raves; ſhe. farts: ſhe neither 
« ſits, nor 5 with on her roomy 


= 


« walks up and her room, at 
«, other times, wk pſi dhuzryg 
« yet, 1515 * deu d. mak es 
« ever he ſpeaks 


« toh Bra pra. herſelf; Tank 
4 ag Suez repeats part of the 


, between F ather 1 
cc «that paſo and her ; but Kill? © 2 nat 
7 3 

once, Gd, 


2 5 Tet ab oa 


+ w roteſtant | . 
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ry; vir, is Lady 1775 


f creature e 
4 J. ſee, yon, have compa 
Vou never wanted humanlty!“ * 
71 neroſity oF 1 part of your yathre! 
A an fut * her I fee you 
. what; em - noble "r= 

'—iIn in ir, Lady Cle- 
L. 'mentin4's loxe en tended ond the 
« Umits of this' warld ' the hoped to 
8 4 de ober tw afl eternity.“ 

« Well might, Camilla, che ſenſi- 
<c ble, the faithful, the affectionate 
I Caf the attendant from infant 

years of her loved N 
ae run on, without intetrruption. 
««'] tould not ſpeak. And had T been 
e able, to what Purpoſe ſhould I have 
4 pleaded to Camilla the ſuperior at- 
< tachment which occaſioned an an- 

ee gift that words cannot deſcribe ? 
d What cum T fay, but than ; Foy 5 
my gdod Camilla, for your inten- 
« tion? 1 hope, you have eaſed your 
% own heart, ou have oaded 4 
„ mine Nevertheleis, IT thauk 


* Would to Heaven chat your lady” ; 


„ own wiſhes had been complie 
«© with; that fie had been encou 

* to g to the excellent Mrs. Beau- 
„mont! the firſt natural gelte 
© the diſtreſſed heart often point out 
* the beſt alleviation. Would to Hea- 
«yen they had been purfued! I have 
* dependence on the generous 
«* friendſhip of Signor Jeron 

that is in my power to 5 1 

* do. I ag? 1 venerate, 

„% one of the truly-noble family = 
«© never can deſerve their Meer, on 
* all occaſions, Camilla, let them 
* kthow my devqtion to them.” 

I beg of God,” faid the, & to 
* put it into your heart to reſtore t 


© tranquiNity of acc Bee | 
I 


« till lately, * happieſt in 8 a. 
It may not be yet too late, 
< of you to excuſe my 2 
< Pray take no notice that 1. wr 
« waited on you, 1 ſhall be wanted, 
She was aſtening Way 
Camilla,“ ſaid I, takin ring 
Ibm value from * my Tiger, and 
<" forcing. it upon hers (the 1s 1 ore 
*"acceptity. of pecuniary prefen 
and ſtruggled againſt this) «© bebe 
= this as a remem rance, yot acknow- 
ent. I may be forbid thepa. 4 


| 6 Hes of the Marquis della Porretta, 


4 aud fo' have no opportunity again 


c im 


* 


ce thut A 6 
wy i ſee + thy a and oblig 
br _— '6thier”, conditions eoulf 
10 have b rd Pr. Bartlet, 
_— 1 Foe ve Refuſed to "ky 
2 WP Aich Ho. wie Tunes diſtreſz. 
at the acrouiir Emilie gaße w. 
CE But m eat .conſolation” in the 
« whole traflaction 18, that m 
4 heart, on the anderen Lene 
* acquits and the rather, as it is 
. lb © r me to a ee. 
te er — ſe}f-dehill : for can ther 
ce be on earth a ler"; woman than 
„ Clementina?” 
The next morning, early; My 
© Grandifon reteived Be f 
© letter from his friend Signor Jud. 
nymo. I ttanſtateck it, my good 
© Miſs Byrorr, at che ime I received 
© it, % will ſend vou the W 


” *f ane 1 * "4 


5 7 MY DEAR enaVALIER! 


HALL, I blame * ?—1 cannot, 
D 4 Shall T'blamis my father, m 
% mother ? They blame themſelves, 
for the free acceſs you were allow- 
* 1 to have to their Clementina; 
* 1 you acted nobly. 
bac had t that Clementina 
Vet Td knew not her 
my ney ho knew not her 
4% regard for merit, wherever the found 
« it? Can 1 therefore blame my ſiſter? 
Indeed, no, Has the 4 brother 
* whom Tcan blame! No. But ought 
« I not to blame myſelf? The — 
4 creature owned, it ſeems, to Mrs, 
% Beaumont, thit my declaration in 
% your favour,” which was made long 
before you knew it, was one of her 
hs Sy rob fg Muſt i therefore àccuſe 
« myſelf —If I regard my intention, 
« gratitude, for a life preſerved by 
« you, and fora ſenſe of my foctal du: 
« ties, (ſoul ad well as body indebted 
** to you, though 9 your- 
4 ſelf) will” not it. Is there 
*.then novedy whom "we ran blame 


. for the  calatfirty befallen vs ?— 


<6 How ftran ngety' is is thar calamity Cit 

& cumſtanced! 

Fut is there {6 irreconcileable 3 

difference between the two religions? 

« — There is , the biſtop ſays chere 

— is; Clementina unk tate. 19; 
my father, my mother 7 think there 

10 is. 

Fut dots vun father think - 

"= 


SIR, CHARLES , GRANDISQN, 
« 2 N matter on 


that 

40 0 5% you grill pot... Fou ate as, 
46 determaned, Be, e. are : yet, furely, 
« with, lele ref 

= 2 Vat the inatter wick 


« you, I know yau are. 3 maſter of 


T the queſtion. * 
ut what is to be Seb Shall 
6 c 2 7, Will not the. 
40 gallant yo wha ventured his life, 
« 40 facceſafolly. to ſave a brother, 
«© exert himſelf to 18 a ſifter ? | | 
Dome, hos ſhe is, 
iin. Vet they. mal mo mit you, 
6c 2 1mgod her preſeuce while ſhe is in that 


« « The fents the l. has of her dignity 
« debaſed, x ARR ge 8 8 
« lations and appre her zea - 
4 lous c Can 4 man 

ink it hig diy 9. wou 4 
1 1eces , nd tenacious. o 
14 : ee. her ſex ? 


« me, that ſhe attended you laſt 112 
=. 1 WOT. greatly you are 
ieved.. . Jiſhould renounce your 
« fnendſhip, were you ner. At my 
« ſoul, I pity . you, becauſe I knew, 
4 Jong ſinge, your fim attachment to 
« your religion 3 and becauſe you lere 
r 

+ I wiſk I were able to attend 
« 1 would. ſave you the 22. 
« viſit ; for I know. t mult pain your 
« but come, neyertheleſs. 

i You hinted to my brother, that 
a - you ens as your principles 
were ſo well known, a compromiſe 

— be accepted. Explain your- 
« ſelf to me upon this compromiſe.— 
« If I can ſmooth the way between 

+ you—»Yet, I. deſpair that any thing 
* will do but your converſion. 
love your ſoul; they think 2 
„Hit better than you do yourſ 
e there not à merit ip them, which 
« you cannot boaſt.in return? 

4 N I hear, came to 
a e a W © 
g et. He els with t 


I think you mult not 


1 
5 moet. 7 . 


mentina, | He. * TIER Jak, 
« pight, that the 5 Sf a lk 
at mL * 


925 — v 
. n. — 
6c One. of the 1 bad, 


« in N 57 5 ur, 
and to give his ſiſter 

« Sir! be came to he hs fon. 
4 lemn acts: the ongof your puptis)s,, 
in couſequenee of the other, —Youw. 
«mult not meet. It would go to my. 


. heart, to haye offence given you by, 


« any of my family, eſpec 
e. 


ally: in our 
44 oven hou 
«© Come, howey 


g 1 lon to ſee 
„ you, and to W M E bother, 
4 your hard heart 4a. not uſe to 
& think ita hard one) will allow you, 
* or pot, to give comfort to - 


«  offeRionate and faithful friend, 


cc IRAN Nο DELLA resszvra. “ 


ee I accepted of the-invitation. My 
« heart was in this family. I longed, 
« before this letter came, to ſee an 
« to hear from it. The face ——_ 
i meaneſt ſervant belonging toit wonld 
6 have been more than 2 to me 
% What, however, were my hopes ? 
« Yet, do you think, Dr. "Bartlet, 
that Thad not pain in going; 
« that took more than it's turn, ples 
ci the re I had once more to'enter 
« doors that uſed to be opened to me 
40 with ſo much pleaſure on both lies! ” 


bk. BARTLETT'sS FIFTH LETTER. 


R. Grandiſon thus ecds : 
'M « I was 1 
« Jeronymo. He ſat ex ng me. 
« He —— more ſtiffly than * in 
return to my compliment. 

« I fee,” ſaid I, * that I have lok 
© my friend. 

« Impoſũble,“ ſaid he. 
9 > bee ſpeaking ef bie öde 
1 en rg 
t Dear creature Ale. « A very 
% bad night. My poor mother has 
« been up n 
60 Kelek: nobody * has an U 


« It can- 


« fluence with her. 
« fits are worſe than * _ ones. 
What could I fay ? My foul was 
60 vexed. My ſaw it, and was 
6 for me. He talked of in- 
ifferent things, I could not follow 
« bim in them. = 15 
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* He then entered upon the ſubject 
that would not Tong allow of an 
% other. 1 & the general,“ ſai 
% he, © I will not, I think, have you 
6 ſee each other. Tt have ordered no- 
« tice to be given me before any one 
of the family is admitted while you 
„ are with me. If you chuſe not to 
« ſee the general, or my father or mo- 
« ther, ſhould they ſtep in to make 
their morning compliments, you'can 
4% walk down the back-ſtairs into the 
& garden, or into the next chamber.” 
J am not the leaſt ſufferer in this 
« diſtreſs,” replied IJ. You, have 
* invited me. If on your own ac- 
% count you would have me withdraw, 
„ will; but elſe I cannot conceal 
«© myſelf.” & ; 
„This is like you. It is you your- 
* ſelf, O, Grandiſon! that we could 
be real brothers -In foul we are 
© fo, But what is the compromiſe 
* you hinted at?“ 2 1 * 
I then told him, that I would te- 
fide one year in Italy, another in 
„ England, by turns, it the dear Cle- 
& mentina would accompany me,; if 
* not, but three months in England, 
„ in every year... As to religion, ihe 
* ſhould keep her own ; her conteffor: 
only to be à man of known diſ- 
cge tion. 5 
« He ſhook his head. I'll propoſe 
* it as from yourlelf, if you would. 
« have me do ſo, chevalier. It would 
% do with me; but will not with any- 
** body elſe. 1 have undertaken 2 
*© more than that already; but it will 
4 not be heard of, Would to G6d, 
et chevalier, that you, for my Take, 
« for ail our ſakes—But I know you 
have a great deal to ſay on this ſub - 
« ject, as you told my brother. New 
« converts,” added he, may be zea- 
„ Jous; but you old proteſtants, pro- 


tettants by deſcent, as I may ſay, 


« tis ſtrange you ſhould be fo very 
« ſtedfaſt, You have not many young 
„ pentlemen, I believe, who would be 
G 15 very tenacious; ſuch offers, ſuch 
* advantages. — And ſurely you muſt 
* loye my ſiſter. All our family, you 
4 Iwill preſume to ſay, 

* they deſerve your love; and they 
give the ſtrongeſt proofs that can be 
given of their regard for you.” 
« Signor Jeronymo expected not an 

« argumentative anſwer to what he 


„ fad. My Rtedfaftnoſs was beſt ex- 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


_ averſion to that operation. She 


1 preffed//and furely it was ſufficientl 
we þ y 
« expreſſed (the circumſtances of the 
« cafe fo intereſting) by ſilence. 
Juſt then came in Camilla. The 
*« marchioneſs, Sir; knows you are 
« here. She deſires you will not go if 
ce till the fees you. She will attend 
«© you here, I believe. 
„ She is perſuading Lady Clemen. 
* tina to be blooded. She has an 


„it may not be done. She has been 
* hitherto, on that account, bled by 
% leeches. " The marquis and the bi. 
«© ſhop are hoth gone ont. could 
© not bear her ſolicitations to them 
% to (ve her, as the called it.“ | 
The marchionefs ſoon after en. 
te tered, Care, melancholy, yet ten. 
0 derneſs, was in her aſpect: grief 
© for her daughter's, malad ſeemed 
« fixed in the lines of her face, 
* Keep your ſeat, ' chevalier. She 
* ſat down, ſighed, wept; but would 
„ not have had her tears feen. © 
% Had I not been fo deeply con- 
te cerned in the cauſe of her grief, I 
4 could have endeayoured to comfort 
« her. But What could I. I 
“turned my head afide, I world 
« alſo have concealed ny emotion; 
6 but Signor Jeronyme took notice 
4 ie. | 
The poor chevalict—"" kindly faid 
«© he, with an accent of compaſhon— 
© don't doubt it; anfwered ſhe 
& as kindly, th he ſpoke not out 
„hat he had to ity.” „ He may be 
% obduzate, but not un ys 

Excellent woman} How was [ 
« affected by her generoſity! This 
% was taking the Hrect road to my 
e heart. You nod that heart, Dr. 
« Bartlett, and what a taſk it had. 

te Jeronymo enquired after his fiſter's 
health; I was afraid to enquire, 

«© Not worſe, I hope: but fo talka- 
% tive! poor thing!“ She burft inte 
tears. ; 

%] preſumed to take her hand 
* O Madam! will no compromiſe! 
« will no" | 

« It ought not, chevalier, I cannot 
urge it. We know your power, 
* too well we know your er, over 
the dear creature. She will not be 
& long a catholick, if ſhe be yours; 
« and you know what we ſhould then 
& think of her precious ſoul !—Better 
to part with ker for ever. Yet, how 

«6 can 
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& can a mother Her tears ſpoke ** She left her mother, and ſtepped 
* what her lips could not utter. « gently towards me, looking ear- , 

« Recovering her voice, I have ** neſtly with her face held out, as if 
« left her, ſaid ſhe, „ contending * the were doubtful whether it were 
« with the doctors againſt being let I, or not. 

« blood. She was ſo earneſt with me ** I foatched her hand, and preffed 
« to prevent it, that I could not ſtay. © it with my lips —* O Madam !-— * 
« Tt is over by this time.” — She rang. Deareſt lady! —1 could ſay no 

« At that moment, to the aftoniſh- ** more. 

« ment of all three, in ran the dear © It is he! it is he! indeed, Ma- 
« Clementina herſelf. — ** A happy *© dam!” turning her head to her mo- 
« eſcape! Thank God] faid fhe— ther, one hand held up, as in ſur. 
« her arm bound up. « prize, as I detained the other. 

« ghe had felt the lancet; but did The ſon's arms ſupported the al- 
t not bleed more than two or three moſt fainting mother; his tears 
© drops. „ mingling with hers. 

« O, my mamma! and you would * For God's fake! for my ſake, ' 
© have run away from me too, would * dear Grandiſon! —faid he, and 
% you -M ou don't uſe to be cruel; *© ſtopped. ; 
and to leave me with theſe doctors.— « I quitted Clementina's hand; 
« See! ſee!” and ſhe held out her Jeronvmo's unkealed wounds had 
lovely arm a little bloody, regarding © weakened him, and I haſtened to 
* nobody but her mother; who, as *© ſupport the marchioneſs. 

* well as we, was ſpeechleſs with ſur- „O chevalier! ſpare your concern 
„ prize, —* They did attempt to “ for me,” ſaid ſne. My child's 
« wound; but they could not obtain “ head is of more conſequence to me 
their cruel ends.—And I ran for ** than my own heart.” 

© ſhelter to my mamma's arms,” «© What was it of diſtreſs that I did 
“ (throwing hers about her neck)— not at that moment feel! 
Deareſt, deareſt Madam, don't let The young lady turning to us— 
% me be ſacrificed, What has your Well, Sir, ſaid ſhe, © here is fad 
poor child done to be thus treated ?*” * work! Sad work, to be ſure! Some 


% O my Clementina!” „ body is wrong: I won't ſay who. 
* And O my mamma, too! Have But you will not let theſe doctors 
* I not ſuffered enough!” „ uſe me ill—will you ?—See here!“ 


* The door opened. She caſt her © ſhewing her bound-up arm to me, 
« fearful eye to it, clinging faſter to what they would have done See! 
cc her mother They are come to cc They di get a drop or two, but no 
© take mel!—Be gone, Camillaz"”” [It © more. And I ſprang from them, 
„vas ſhe] © be gone, when I bid “ and ran for it.“ 

** you! They ſhan't take me- My « Her mother then taking her atten - ' 
c mamma will ſave me from them — tion, My deareſt mamma! how 
„Won't you, my mamma?” claſp- do you do?” 

ing mare fervently her arms about O mychild!” and ſhe claſped her 
©« her neck, and hiding her face in arms about her Clementina. 

eher boſom; then, lifting up her Camilla came in. She added by 
% face, „ Be gone, I tell you, Ca- © ber grief to the diſtreſsful ſcene. 
© milla. They ſhan't have me. ** Shet her arms, kneeling, about 


& Camilla withdrew. „the marchioneſs: „O my deareſt 
«© Brother! my dear brother! you « lady!” ſaid ſhe— The marchioneſs' 
e will protett me; won't you?” feeling for her ſalts, and taking them 


J aroſe, I was unable to bear out of her pocket, and imelling to 
this affecting ſcene—She ſaw me. them; Unclaſp me, Camilla, faid 
© Good God!” ſaid ſnhe. Then in *© ſhe: I am better. Are the doctors 
«« Engliſh breaking out into that line gone r 
« of Hamlet, which the had taken No, Madam,” whiſpered Camil- 
% great notice of, when we read that © la: * But they fay, it is highly 


„play together . — and they talk of bliſter- 
* „ „ ing!“ 

#' Angels, and miaiſters of grace, defend us!” 4 Not ber bead, I hope—the dear 

d 8 6 creatures 
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creature, when ſhe uſed to value 
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herſeif upon an * took pride, 
as well ſne might, in her hair. 

«© Now you are whiſpering, my 
mamma—And this impertinent Ca- 
milla is come—Camilla, they ſhall 
not have me, I tell you !See, bar- 


| barous wretches! what they have 


done to me already! —again hold- 
ing up her arm, and then with indig- 


nation tearing off the fillet, 


& Her brother begged of her to ſub- 
mit to the operation, Her mother 
joined her gentle command—Well, 

won't love you, brother,” ſaid 
ſhe; you are in the plot againſt me 


But here is one who ai protect 


me; laying her hand upon my arm, 


and looking carneſtly in my face, 


with ſuch a mixture of woe and ten- 
dei _ in her eye, as pierced my very 
ſoul. 

©« Perſuade her, chevalier, ſaid the 
marchioneſs. : 

© My good young lady, will you 
not obey your mamma? You are 
not well. Will you not be well? 
Sce how you diſtreſs your noble 
brother! 

e dhe ſtroked her brother's check 
(it was wet with his tears) with a 
motion inimitably tender, her voice 
as inimitably ſcothing—“ Poor je- 
ronymo! My deareſt brother! And 
have not you ſuffered enough from 


vile aſſaſſins? Poor dear brother! 


and again ſtroked his cheex - How 
was I affected! 

« A treſh guſh of tears broke from 
3 eyes“ Ah, Grandiſon !“ ſaid 

e. 

« O why, why,” ſaid I, „ did I 
accept of your kind invitation? 
This diſtreſs could not have been fo 
deep, had not I been preſent.” 

«« See! ſee! chevalier!” holding out 
her ſpread hand to me, * Jeronymo 


* weeps—He weeps for his ſiſter, I 


believe.—Theſe—Look, my hand 
is wet with them! are the fears of 
my dear Jeronymo! My hand— 
See! is wet with a brother's tears! 


— And you, Madam, are affected 


too! turning to her mother, © It 


is a grievous thing to ſee men weep ! 
What ail they ?——YetT cannot weep. 
—Have they ſofter hearts than mine ? 


Don't weep, chevalicr.—See, Je- 


ronymo has done -I would ſtroke 


your cheek too, if it would ſtop 


GRANDISON, 


« your tears— But what is all this 
“ for? It is becauſe of theſe doctors, 
©. J believe But, Camilla, bid them 
© be gone: they ſha'n't have me. 

« Deareſt Madam,” ſaid I, “ fubmit 
„ to your mamma's advice. _ Your 
„ mamma wiſhes you to ſuffer them 
6e to breathe a vein—lIt is no more— 
© Your Jeronymo alſo beſeeches you 
to permit them.“ 

„And do you wiſh it too, cheva- 
&© lier? Do you wiſh to ſee me wound. 
% ed?—To ſee my heart bleeding at 
my arm, I warrant. Say, can you 
ce be ſohard-hearted.” 

«© Let me join with your mamma, 
& with your brother, to entreat it: 
e for your father's ſake ! For 
For your ſake, chevalier ?—Well, 
will it do you good to ſee me bleed?” 
« I withdrew to the window. I 
“ could not ſtand this queſtion; put 
&« with an air of tenderneſs for me, 
and in an accent equally tender. 

The irreſiſtible lady (O what elo- 
« quence, in her diforder) followed 
me; and laying her hand on her 
arm, looking earneſtly after my 
« averted face, as if the would not 
ſuffer me to hide it from her— 
Will it, will it, comfort you to fer 
c me bleed ?—Come then, be com- 
te forted ; I will bleed: but you ſhall 
© not leave me. You ſh#!l ſee that 
theſe doctors ſhall not kill me quite.“ 
O Dr. Bartlett! How did this 
addreſs to me torture my very ſoul ! 
© Camilla,” proceeded ſhe, .I will 
bleed. Madam, to her mother, 
ce willit pleaſe you to have me bleed ?— 
Will it pleaſe you, my Jeronymo?“ 
turning to him“ And, Sir, Sir,“ 
te ſtepping to me with quickneſs, * will 
« itp — you —-Why then, Camilla, 
„ bid the doftors come in— What 
« would I not do to pleaſe ſuch kind 
© friends? You grudge not your tears: 
« and as I-cannot give you tears for 
*« tears, from my eyes, ſhall not my 
arm weep ?P—But do yen ftand by 
me, chevalier, while it 1s done. 
You will; won't you?“ —ſeeking 
again with her eye my averted face. 
„O that my life,” thought I, 
would be an ectual offering for 
the reſtoring the peace of mind of 
this dear lady, and her family! and 
that it might be taken by any hand 
but my own !—But my conſcience, 


« =—Prepoſleſſed as I am in favour o 
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« my own religion, and in disfavour 
« of that I am wiſhed to embrace; 
« how, thought I, can I make a 
« ſacrifice of my conſcience !”” 

« The dear lady was then as earneſt 
« for the operation, as before the had 
« been averſe to it: but the did and 
« (aid every thing in a hurry. 

66 — * friend 
« were comforted, in hopes that ſome 
« relief would follow it. The dectors 
« were invited in. | 

«« Do you ſtand by me, Sir, ſaid ſhe 
« to me. Come, make haſte. But 
« jt ſhan't be the ſame arm—Camilla, 
« fee, I can bare my own arm—ſt 
« will bleed at this arm, I warrant— 
4% I will bid it flow. — Come, make 
« hafte—Are you always fo tedious ? 
« The preparation in all theſe things, 
« J helieve, is worſe than the act.— 
« Pray, pray, make haſte. 


« They did; though the thought 
« they did not. 
« Turn your face another way, 


« Madam, ſaid the doctor. 

% Now methinks I am Ichigenia, 
« chevalier, going to be otered— 
4% looking at me, and from the doors. 

«© And is this all? The pun&ure 
« being made, and ſhe bleeding freely. 

„The doctors were not ſatisfied 
« with a ſmall quantity. She fainted, 
however, beforethey had taken quite 
« ſo much as they intended; and her 
« women carried her out of her bro- 


« ther's apartment into her own, in 


« the chair ſhe fat in. 
„ Dear ,Clementina !-My com- 
« paſſion and my beft wiſhes followed 
er 5 a 
Vou ſee your power over the dear 
« girl, Grandiſon, ſaid her brother. 
© The marchioneſs fighed; and 


% looking at me with kind and earneſt 


« meaning, withdrew to attend her 
« daughter's recovery,” 
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E CEIVE, my Lucy, the doc- 
tor's ſixth letter. The fifth has 


almoſt broken the hearts of us all. 


DR. BARTLETT'S SIXTH LETTER. 


506 A Scene of another nature took 


place of this, proceeds Mr. 


Grandiſon. 
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* Camilla ſtepped in, and ſaid, the 
„general was come; and was at that 
** moment lamenting with the mar- 
** chionels the diſordered tate of mind 
** of his beloved ſiſter; who had again 
*« fainted away; but was quiet when 
Camilla came in. 

The general will be here preſent- 
* ly, faid Jeronymo. Do you chuſe 
* to ſee him?” | 

* As, perhaps, he has been told I 
am here, it would look too particular 
„to depart inſtantly. If he comes 
not in ſoon, I will take my leave 
« of you. 

I had hardly done ſpeaking, when 
*« the general entered, drying his eyes. 

«© Your ſervant, Mr. Grandiſon, 
* faid he.—“ Brother, how do you? 


Not the better, I dare fay, for the 


«6 preſent affliction. Who the devil 
«© would have thought the girl had 
« been ſo deeply affected Well, Sir, 
« you haye a glorious triumph !-—Cle- 
„ mentina's heart is not a vulgar one. 
Her family 

* My lord, I hope I do not deſerve 
this addreſs !- Triumph, my lord! 


©© —Not a heart in this family can be 


«© more diſtreſſed than mine. 

« And is religion, is conſcience, 
« really of ſuch force, chevalier ?" 
Let me aſk that queſtion, m 
& lord, of your own heart: let me ad: 
« it of your brother the biſhop; of 


the other principals of your noble 


% family: and the anſwer given will 
„be an anſwer for me.. 

Ae ſeemed diſpleaſed. © Explain 
« yourſelf, chevalier. 

« If, wy lord, ſaid I, “ you 
6 think there is fo great, ſo eſſential, 
% a difference in the two religions, 
that you cannot conſent that I thould 
« keep my own; what muſt I be, who 
„think as highly of my own as you 
te can of yours, to give it up, though 
« on the higheſt temporal conſider- 
« ation? Make the caſe your own, 
« my lord.“ 

I can. And were I in your ſitu- 
6 ation, ſuch a woman as my titer; 
« ſuch a family as ours; ſuch a 
« ſplendid fortune as ſhe will have; I 
« believe, Lihould not make the ſcru- 
60 ples you do. My brother the biſhop 


« indeed might not have given the 


« fame anſwer. He might have been 


„ more tenacious.” 


« The biſhop cannot be hetter ſatis - 


« fied with bzs religion than I am with 


312 % mius. 
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4 mine. But I hope, my lord, from 
& ch you have ſaid, that I may 
* claim the honour of your friendſhip 
jn this great article, It is propoſed 
c to me, that I renounce my religion: 
4 J make no ſuch propoſal to your 
« family; on the contrary, I conſent 
4% that Lady Clementina ſhould keep 
« hers; and I am ny to allow a 
« very handſome proviſion for a difſ- 
«© creet man, her confeſſor, to attend 
4 her, in order to ſecure her in it. 
« As to reſidence; I will conſent to 
% reſide one year in ny: one in Eng- 
« land; and even, if ſhe chuſe not to 
% go to England at all, I will ac- 
& quieſce, and viſit England myſelf 
&« hut for three months in every year. 

&« As to the children, Mr. Gran- 
« diſon ?” ſaid Signor Jeronymo; de- 
© ſixous of promoting the compromiſe. 

« will conſent that daughters ſhall 
ie be the mother's care; the education 
« of fons muſt be left to me.“ 

«© What will the poor daughters 
% have done, chevalier, ſneeringly 
* ſpoke the general, that they ſhould 
„ be left to perdition?“ 

4% Your lordſhip, without my en- 
<« tering into the opinion of the pro- 
«« feflors of both religions on this ſub- 
«« je, will conſider my propoſal as a 
ce compromiſe. I would not have be- 
«© gan an addreſs upon theſe terms 
« with a princeſs. do afſure you, 
e that mere fortune has no bias with 
© me. Preſcribe not to me in the ar- 
ce ticle of religion, and I will, with 
© all my ſoul, give up every ducat of 
«« your ſiſter's fortune. 

«« Then what will you have to ſup- 
«Kc Z rt. 

% My lord, leave that to your ſiſter 


d and me. I will deal honourably 


4% with her. If ſhe renounce me on 
« that article, you will have reaſon 
& to congratulate yourſelves.” 

« Your fortune, Sir, by marriage, 
* will be much more conſiderable than 
te it can be by patrimony, if Clemen- 
<« tina be yours: why then ſhould you 
= not look forward to your poſterity 
t as Italians? And in that caſe—"" 

He ſto there. It was eaſy to 
4 gueſs at his inference, 

« I would no more renounce my 
4% country than my religion. I would 


40 leave poſterity free; but would not 


« deprive them of an attachment that 
% 1 value myſelf upon; nor yet my 


e country, of a family that never ga 
it cauſe to be aſhamed of it.“ 

* J he general took ſnuff, and look. 
« ed on me and off me, with an air 
too ſupercilious. I could not but 
ce be ſenſible of it. 

1 have no ſmall difficulty, my 
6 lord,“ ſaid I, “ to bear the hard- 
% ſhips of my ſituation, added to the 

difireſs which that ſituation gives 


me, to be looked upon in this family 


* as a delinquent, without havin 


« done any thing to reproach myſelf 


« with, either in thought, word, or 
* deed—My lord, it is extremely 
hard.“ 

« Tt is, my lord, faid Signor je- 
* ronymo. © The great ** rc in 
© the cafe before us, is, that the Che- 
«« valier Grandiſon has merit ſuperior 
« to that of moſt men; and that our 
“ ſiſter, who was not to be attached 
«© by common merit, could not be in- 
« ſenſible to his.” 

«© Whatever were my ſiſter's attach- 
% ments, Signor Jeronymo, we know 
«© your and generous ones they are: 
« but we all know how handſome men 
« may attach young ladies, without 
** needing to ſay a ſingle word. The 
«© poiſon once taken in at the eye, it 
e will ſoon diffuſe itſelf through the 
„ whole maſs." 

„% My honour, yet, my lord, was 
4% never called in queſtion, either by 
man or woman.“ 

* Your character is well known, 
„ chevalier Had it not been uner- 
% ceptionable, we ſhould not have en- 
«« tered into treaty with you on thit 


« ſubje&, I do aſſure you; and it | 


1 piques us not a little to have adaugh- 
« ter of our houſe refuſed, You don't 
„% know the conſequence, I can tell 
you, of ſuch an indignity offered in 
4 this country. 
6 1 my lord To endeavor 
% to obviate this charge would be to 
put an affront upon your lordſhip's 
«« juſtice, as well as an indignity offer- 
« ed to your truly noble houſe.” ? 
« He aroſe in anger, and ſwore that 
«© he would not be treated with con- 
« tempt. | 
% I ſtood up too: And if I am, 
te my lord, with indignity, it is not 
« what I have been uſed to bear,” 
Signor Jeronymo was diſturbed. 
% He ſaid, he had oppoſed our ſeeing 
* each other. He knew his brother's 


66 warmth; 
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«warmth ;- and I, he ſaid, from the 
ee ſcenes that had before paſſed, ought 
ci perhaps to have ſhewn more pity than 
« reſentment, 

« It was owing to my regard for 
« the delicacy of your ſiſter, Signor 
40 . faid I, (“ for whom I 
« have the tendereſt ſentiments) as 
« well as to do juſtice to my own 
« conduct towards her, that I could 


« not help 3 myſelf affected by ' 


« the word refuſed !** 

« Aﬀefted by the word refuſed !" 
« Sir,“ ſaid the general, —* Yes, you 
« have ſoft words for hard meanings. 
« But I, who have not your choice of 
« words, make uſe of thoſe that are 
“ explained by actions.“ 

« I was in 1 my lord, that I 
« might rather have been favoured 
« with your weight in the propoſed 
« compromiſe, than to have met with 
« your diſpleaſure.” 

% Conſider, chevalier, coolly con- 
1 ſider this matter: how fhall we an- 
« ſwer it to our country, (we are pub- 
« lick people, Sir) to the church, to 
*« which we ſtand related; to our own 
« character; to marry a daughter of 
« our houſe to a proteſtant ? You lay 
« you are concerned for her honour : 
« what muſl we, what can we ſay in 
« her behalf, if ſhe be reflected upon 
4% as a love-ſick girl, who, though 
« ſtedfaſt in her religion, could refuſe 
“ men of the firſt conſideration, all of 
« her own religion and country, and 
« leta foreigner, an Engliſhman, carry 
« her off?” 

«© Preſerving nevertheleſs by flipu- 
« lation, you will remember, my lord, 
« her religion.—If you ſhall have fo 
« much to anſwer for to the world 
% with ſuch a ſtipulation in the lady's 
« favour; what ſhall I be thought 
« of, who, though I am not, nor wiſh 
„ to be, a publick man, am not of a 
« low or inconfiderable family, if I, 
« againſt my conſcience, renounce my 
i religion and my country, fora con- 
« ſideration, that, though the higheſt 
4 in private life, is a partial and ſel- 
© fiſh conſideration? ; 

* No more, no more, Sir—If you 
can deſpiſe worldly deur; if you 
* can ſet light by riches, honours, 
© love; my fifter has this to be ſaid in 
ner praiſe, that ſhe is the firſt wo- 
“ man, that ever I heard of, who fell 
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in love with a philoſopher: and the. 
«© muſt, I think, take the conſequence. 
of ſuch a peculiarity. Her example 
will not have many followers.” 
« Yes, my lord, it will,” ſaid Je- 
0 22 6 if Mr. Grandiſon be the. 
* philoſopher. If women were to be 
regimented, he would carry an army 
into the field without beat of drum. 
© I was vexed to find an affair that 
© had penetrated my heart go off ſo 
& lightly; but the levity ſhewn by 
the general was followed by Jero- 
«© nymo, in order to make the paſt 
warmth between us forgotten, 
i left the brothers together. As 
I paſſed through the ſaloon, I had 
e the pleaſure of hearing, by a whiſ- 
« per 2 Camilla, that her youn 
6 lady was ſomewhat more compoſ 
& for the operation ſhe had yielded to. 

In the afternoon, the general made 
ce mea viſit at my lodgings. He told 
% me, he had taken — 4 ſome things 
& that had fallen from my mouth. 

« I owned that I was at one time 
© warm; but excuſed myſelf by bis 
© example. 

„J urged him to promote my in- 
“ tereſt as to the propoſed compromiſe. 
© He gave me no encouragement; but 
© took down my propoſals in writing. 

« He aſked me, if my father were 
« as tenacious in the article of religion 
„ as TI was? | 

« I told him, that I had forborne to 
« write any thing of the affair to my 
« father. 

« That, he ſaid, was furprizing. 
&« He had always apprehended, that a 
„% man who pretended to be ſtrict 
« in religion, be it what religion it 
6 wow * ſhould be 2 He who 
& could _ with one might 
« with another. aue 

« I anſwered, that having no view 
** to addreſs Lady Clementina, I had 
« only given my father general ac- 
«© counts of the favour I had met with 
«© from a family ſo conſiderable: that it 
vas but very lately that I had enter- 
© tained an Lopin at all, as he muſt 
«© know; that thoſe hopes were al- 
« layed by my fears that the articles 
« of religion and reſidence would be 
an inſuperable obſtacle : but that it 
« was my reſojution, in the ſame hour 
« that I could have any proſpect of 
« ſucceeding, to lay all before * 
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« and I was ſure of his approbation 
« and conſent to an alliance fo an- 
« ſwerable to the magnificence of his 
4 own ſpirit. 

« The general, at parting, with a 
« haughty air, ſaid “ I take my leave, 
4 chevalier; I ſuppoſe you will not 
cc bein haſte to leave A N Iam 
« extremely ſenſible of the indignity 
« you have caſt upon us all. I am—" 
4% and ſwore—< We ſhall not diſgrace 
& our ſiſter and ourſelves, by courting 
& your acceptance of her, I under- 
e ftand, that Olivia is in love with 
« you too. Theſe contentions for you 
« may give you conſequence with 
« yourſelf: but Olivia is not a Cle- 
© nentina. You are in a country 
« jealous of family-honour. Ours 
« is a firſt family in it. You know 
c not what you have done, Sir.“ 


«© What you have ſaid, my lord, | 


ec have not deſerved of you. It can not 
© be anſwered, at leaſt by me. I ſhall 
* not leave Bologna till I apprize you 
« of it, and till I have the misfortune 
* to be aſſured, that I cannot have any 
c hope of the honour once deſigned 
* me. I will only add, that my prin- 
c ciples were well known before I was 
« written to at Vienna.“ 

« And do you reproach us with 
« that ſtep? It was a baſe one, It 
c had not my concurrence.” He 
* went from me in a paſſion, 

« T had ey at my heart, Dr. 
« Bartlett, had 1 been ſpared this in- 
« ſult from a brother ot Clementina. 
«c It went very hard with me to be 
te threatened. + But, I thank God, 
J do not deſerve the treatment.“ 


LETTER XXVIII. 
MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 


LONDON, FRIDAY MORNING MAR. 31. 


HERE my Lucy, once more IJ am. 
We arrived yeſterday in the af- 
ternoon. 

Lady Betty Williams and Miſs Cle- 
ments have been already to welcome 
me on my return, My couſin ſays, 
they are inſeparable. I am glad of it, 
for Lady Betty's ſake. 

Dr. Bartlett is extremely obliging. 
One would think, that he and his bit 
man give up all their time in tranſcrib- 
ing for us, I ſend you now his 


— 


—— 
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ſeventh, eighth, and ninth letters. In 
reading the two latter, we were ftruck | 
(for the two ſiſters and my lord were } 
with us) with the nobleneſs of Cle. 
mentina. Her motive, through her 
whole delirium, is ſo apparently owing 
to her concern for the ſoul of the man 
ſhe loved, (entirely regardleſs of any 
intereſt of her own) that we all forgot 
what had been ſo long our wiſhes, and 
joined in giving preference to her. 


DR. BARTLETT's SEVENTH 
LETTER. 


pe Had another viſit paid me," 
proceeds Mr. Grandiſon, ** two 
c hours after the 22 left me, by 
ce the Kind- hearted Camilla, diſguiſed 
6 as before. : 
I come now, chevalier,” ſaid ſhe, 
with the marchioneſs's connivance, 
% and, I may ſay, by her command; 
tand at the ſame time, by the command 
* of Signor Jeronymo, who knows 
of my laſt attendance upon you, 
ce though no one elſe does, not even 
t the marchioneſs. He gave me this 
ce letter for you. 

But how does the nobleſt young 
« lady in Italy, Camilla ? How does 
„ Lady Clementina?“ 

« More compoſed than we could 
© have hoped for from the height of 
« her delirium, It was high; for ſhe 
* has but a very faint idea of having 
e ſeen you this morning.“ 

«© The marchioneſs had bid her ſay, 
4% that although I had now given her 
«« deſpair inſtead of hope, yet that ſhe 
« owed it to my merit, and to the 
«« ſenſe ſhe had of the benefits they 
«© had actually received at my hands, 
© to let me know, that it was but too 
4% likely that reſentments might be 
“ carried to an unhappy length; and 
% that therefore ſhe wiſhed I would 
„leave Belogna for the preſent, If 
% happier proſpe&ts preſented, ſhe 
% would be the firſt to congratulate 
% me upon them. | 

I opened the letter of my kind 
* Jeronymo. Theſe were the con- 
„ tents | 


of I Am infinitely concerned, my dear 

„ Grandiſon, to find a man 
« equally generous and brave as my 
&© brother is, hurried away by paſſion. 
© You may have ated with your uſual 


$6 magna; 
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i magnanimity. in referring your re- 
« ligion to 2 love, and to your 
« glory. I, for my part, think you 
© tobe a diſtreſſed man. If you are 
« not, you muſt be very inſenſible to 
« the merits of an excellent woman, 
« and very ungrateful to the diſtinc- 
tion ſhe honours you with. I muſt 
« write in this ſtile, and think ſhe 
* does honour by it even to my Gran- 
« diſon. But ſhould the conſequences 
t of this affair be — for either 
* of you; if, in particular, for my 
« brother; what cauſe of regret 
« would our family have, that a 
40 2 brother was ſaved by the 
„ hand which deprived them of a 
* more worthy Harb If for you, 
« how deplorable would be the re- 
&« flection, that you ſaved one brother, 
and periſhed by the hand of ano- 
« ther! Would to God that his paſ- 
# ſion and your ſpirit, were more mo- 
« derate! But let me requeſt this fa, 
* your of you: that you retire to Flo- 
n rence, for a few days, at leaſt. 
How unhappy am I, that I am diſ- 
ce abled from . — art in a more 
« active mediation! — Vet the gene- 
* ral admires you. But how can we 
« blame in him a zeal for the honour 
of his family, in which he would 
© be glad at his foul to include a zeal 
« for yours. | 
For God's ſake quit Bologna for 
« a few days only. Clementina is 


„ more ſedate, I have carried it, that 


** her confeſſor ſhall not at preſent vi- 
* fit her; yet he is an honeſt and 3 
« pious man. 
What. a fatality | Eyery one to 
* mean well, yet every one to be mi- 
* ſerable!. And can religion be the 
** cauſe of ſo much unhappineſs? I 
cannot ad; I can only reflef. My 
& dear friend, let me know by a line, 
that you will de from —.— 
** to-morrow ; and you will then a 
little lighten the heart of your 

© JERONYMO,” 


* 1 ſent my grateful compliments 
* to the marchioneſs by Camilla, I 
„ befought her to believe, that my 
conduct on this occaſion ſhuuld be 
ay ſuch as ſhould merit her approba- 
* tion. I . ſſed my grief for the 
* apprehended reſentments. I Was 
f* ſure that a man ſo noble, ſo gene- 
tous, ſo brave, as was the man from 
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« whom the reſentments might be 
% ſuppoſed to ariſe, would better con- 
* ler of every thing: but it was im- 
e poſſible for me, I bid Camilla ſay, 
= to be far diſtant from Bologna ; be- 
«« cauſe I ſtill preſumed to hope for a 
* happy turn in my favour. _ 

* I wrote to Signor Jeronymo to 
© the ſame effect. I aſſured him of 
„ my high regard for his gallant bro- 
ce ther; I deplored the occaſion which 
4% had ſubjeted me to the general's 
% diſpleaſure; bid him depend upon 
* my moderation. I. referred to my 
© known reſolution of long ſtanding, 
« to avoid a meditated rencontre with 
% any man; urging, that he might, 
* for that reaſon, the more ſecurely 
e rely upon my care to ſhun any 
« acts of offence either to or from a 
te ſon of the Marquis della Porretta 
te a brother of my dear friend Jero- 
c nymo, and of the moſt excellent and 
« beloved of ſiſters! | 

Neither the marchionels nor Jero- 
&« nymo were ſatisfied with the an- 
« ſwers I returned: but what could 
4%, do? I had promiſed the general 
© that I would not leave Bologna till 
J had apprized him of my intention 
© to do ſo; and I ſtill was willing, 
c as I bid Camilla tell the marchio- 
© neſs, to indulge my hopes of ſome 


0 y turn. 

6c Fe marquis, the biſhop, and ge- 
« neral, went to Urbino; and there, 
« as I learned from my Jeronymo, it 
« was determined, in full aſſembly 
« that Grandiſon, as well from dif. 
© ference in religion, as from infe- 
66 riority in degree and fortune, was 
& unworthy of their alliance: and it 
« was hinted to the general, that be 
« was equally unworthy of his reſent- 


ment. 

«© While the father and two bro- 
ce thers were at Urbino, Lady Cle- 
% mentina gave hopes of a ſedate 
«© mind. She deſired her mother to 
c allow her to ſee me: but the mar- 
4 chioneſs, believing there were no 
« hopes of my compl ing with their 
tc terms, and being afraid of the con- 
« ſequences, and of incurring blame 
“ from the reſt of her family, now 
e eſpecially that they were abſent, and 
« conſulting together on what vas 
«« proper te be done, deſired ſhe would 
% not think of it. 


This refula} made Clementins 
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the more earneſt for an interview. 
„ Signor Jeronymo gave his advice in 
« favour of it. The misfortune he 
* had met with, had added to his 
« weight with the family. It is a 
% family of harmony and love. They 
« were hardly more particularly fond 
te of Clementina than they were of 
t one another, throughout the ſeveral 
«© branches of it: this harmony among 
t them added greatly to the family- 
% conſequence, as well in publick as 
4% private, Till the attempt that was 
* made upon their Jeronyme, they 
4 had at known calamity. 

« But the confeſſor frengttcaiog 
t the maxchioneſs's apprehenſions of 
* what the conſequence of indulging 
% the young lady might be, all Jero- 
* nymo's weight would have failed to 
1 carry this point, had it not been for 
ce an enterprize of Clementina, which 
te extremely alarmed them, and made 
© them give into her wiſhes. 
% Camilla has enabled me to give 
& the following melancholy account 
« of it, to the only man on earth to 
* whom I could communicate parti- 
& culars, the very recolle&ion of 
« which tears my heart in pieces. 

© The young lady's malady, after 
* ſome favourable ſymptoms which 
« went off, returning in another ſhape, 
< her talkativeneſs continued; but the 
% harry with which ſhe ſpoke and 
«© ated, gave place to a ſedateneſs that 
«© the ſeemed very fond of. They 
«« did not ſuffer her to go out of her 
« chamber; which ſhe took not well: 
« but Camilla, being abſent about an 
« hour, on her returr miſſed her, and 
« alarmed the whole houſe upon it. 
% Every part of it, and of the garden, 
„ was ſearched. From an apprehen- 
« fjon that they dared not ſo much as 
«© whiſper to one another, they dread- 
«* ed to find her whom they ſo carefully 
«© ſought after. 

« At laſt, Camilla feeing, as ſhe 
« ſuppoſed, one of the maid-ſervants 
«© coming down ſtairs with remarka- 
* ble tranquillity, as ſhe thought, in 
« her air and manner; „ Wretch!” 
« ſaid ſhe, * how compoſed do you 
«« ſeem to be in a ſtorm that agitates 
« every body elſe!” 

« Don't angry with me, Ca- 
* milla,” returned the ſuppoſed ſer- 
« yant, 


1 O my lady! my very Lady Cle- 


© mentina, in Laura's cloaths ! Whi. 
* ther are you going, Madam ?—Byt 
«© let the ante. 1766.47 know, (faid 
„ ſhe to one of the women - ſervanti 
«© who then appeared in fight) * that 
„ we have found my young lady— 
„ What, dear Madam, is the mean. 
„ing of this?: — Go, Martina, (to 
* another woman-ſervant) „ go this 
5e inſtant to my lady !—Dear Lady 
«* Clementina, what concern have you 
% given us!” 

« And thus ſhe went on, aſkin 
* queſtions of her young lady, an 
25 Pa orders almoſt in the ſame 

reath, till the marchioneſs came to 
* them in a joyful hurry, from one of 
* the pavillions in the garden, into 
«© which ſhe had thrown herſelf; tor. 
& tured by her fears, and dreading the 
«« approach of every ſervant, with fa- 
© tal tidings. 

«© The young lady ſtood till, but 
« with * compoſure. I will go, 
& Camilla,” faid ſhe; “ indeed I will, 
« You diſturb me by your frantick 
& ways, Camilla, I wiſh you would 
cc be as ſedate and calm as I am: 
« what's the matter with the woman?” 

« Her mother folding her arms 
“ about her O my ſweet gurl!” 
c ſaid ſhe, © How could you terrify 
c us thus! What's the meaning of 
ce this diſguiſe? Whither were you 


cc going 7 

„% Why, Madam, I was going on 
«© God's errand; not on my on 
«© What is come to Camilla? The 
© poor creature is beſide herſelf !“ 

« O my dear!” faid her mother, 
* takin hand, and leading her 
« into her own apartment (Camilla 
following, weeping with joy for 
« having found her) * tell me,” faid 
« ſhe, © tell me, has Laura furniſhed 
% you with this dreſs?” 

Why no, Madam; I'll tell you 
« the whole truth. I went and hid 
«© myſelf in Laura's room, while the 
% changed her cloaths : I ſaw where 
« ſhe put thoſe ſhe took off; and 
« when ſhe had left the room, I put 
« them on. 5b 

« And for what? For what, my 
dear? Tell me what you deſigned?” 

« T am neither afraid nor aſhamed 
« to tell. It was God's errand I 
«© was going upon. 

«© What was the errand? 

«« Don't weep then, my dear _ 

"Wa 
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tt ma, and I'll tell you. Do let me 
% kiſs away theſe tears. — And ſhe 
« tenderly embraced her mother. 

„ Why, I have a great mind to 
c talk to the Chevalier Grandiſon. I 
« had many fine thoughts upon my 
«© pillow ; and I believed I could fay 
« a great deal to the purpoſe to him; 
« and you told me I muſt not ſee 
« him: ſo I thought I would not, 
« But then I had other notions came 
c into my head; and I believed, if I 
« could talk 10 to him, I ſhould 
« convince him of his errors. Now,“ 
e thought I, “I know he will mind 
te what I ſay to him, more than per- 
« haps he will my brother the biſhop, 
tt or Father Mareſcotti.” Iam a fim- 
« ple girl, and can have no intereſt-in 
10 lis converſion ; for he has refufed 
% me, you know: ſo there is an end 
«of ul matters between him and me. 


« ] never was refuſed before: was I, 


« my mammad? I never will be twice 


« refuſed. Vet I owe him no ill-will. - 


« And if one can fave a ſoul, you 
« know, Madam, there is no harm 
« in that. So it is God's errand I ga 
upon, and not my own. And ſhall 
„not go? Yes, I ſhall. I know you 
« will give me leave.” She curtſied. 
*« Silence is permiſſion! Thank you, 
« Madam.” —And ſeemed to be go- 
« ing. Wh 
« Well might her mother be ſilent. 
She could not ſpeak; but riſing, 
« went after her to the door, and tak 
* ing her hand, ſobbed over it her de- 
« nial, (as Camilla deſcribed it;) and 
* brought her back, and motioned 
© her to fit down. rods Prey 
* She whiſpered Camilla, What 
ils my mamma? Can you tell ?— 
But ſee how calm, how compoſed, 


* Iam! This world, Camilla! what 


* a vai thing is this world!“ and ſhe 
* looked up. And fo I ſhall tell 


the chevalier. I thall tell him not 


« to refuſe Heaven, though he has re- 
* fuſed a ſimple girl, who was no 
enemy to him, and might have been 
* a faithful guide to him thither, for 
* what he knew. Now all theſe things 
* I wanted to ſay to him, anda vaſt 


deal more; and when I have told 


* him my mind, I ſhall be eaſy.” 

* Will my precious girl be eaſy,” 
* broke out into Gil bat weeping 
„ mother, „when you have told the 


:- Chevalier your mind ? You ſhall tell 


% a good fi 


te him. your mind, my dear; and God 
te reſtore my child to peace and to 
mw wo 51 

«© Well now, my mamma, this is 
| For if J have — 
% you to oblige me, why may I not 
2. 90 him "on oblige.” imſelf? 
* That's all I have in view. He has 
© been my, tutor, and I want, me- 
te thinks, to return the favour, and 
be his tutoreſs ; and fo you will let 
© me 1 pa <- you?“ "RE 
No, my dear, we will ſend for 


4c him.“ 


« Well, that may do as well, pro- 
*© vided you will let us be alone toge- 
„ ther: for theſe proud men may be 
« aſhamed, before company, to own 
te themſelves convinced by a ſimple 
ce girl,” 3 

But, my deareſt love, . whither 
* would you have gone ? Do you know 
% where the chevalier's lodgings are?“ 

*© She pauſed, — ©* She does not, 
4 ſurely, Camilla!“ 3 

„ Camilla repeated the queſtion, 
& that the young lady might herſelf 
«© anſwer it, we 

„She looked as if conſiderin 
„ Thets Why no, truly,” ſaid they 
% did not think of that: but every 
« body in Bologna knows where the 
„ Chevalier Grandiſon lives. Don't 
« you think ſo—But when ſhall he 
« come? That will be better ; much 
« hettar,”” 1. | 

«© You ſhall go, Camilla, diſguiſed 
„ as before... Probably he has not 
« quitted Bologna yet. And let him 
© know to a tittle, all that has paſſed, 


on this attempt of the dear foul— 


If he can bring his mind to comply 
« with our terms, it may not yet be 
6 too late: th it will be ſo after 
„ my lord and my two ſons return 


„ from Urbino, but ſmall are my, 


& hopes from him. If the interview 


© makes m r child ealy, that will. 
al 


« be a bleſſed event: we all re- 


% joice in that. Mean time, come 
« with me, my dear But firſt reſume. 


« your own dreſs—And then we will 


te tell Jeron;mo what we were deter- 
“ mined upon, He will be pleaſed. 


« with it, I know,” 


* You tell me, my good Miſs Byron, 
© that I cannot be too particular; yet. 
© the melancholy tale, I ſee, affects you. 


© too ſenſibly; as it alſo does my Lord 
and Lady L. 


and Miſs Grandiſon. No 
3 K vonder, 
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wonder, when the tranſcribing of 
© them has the ſame effect upon me, as 
© the reading had at my firſt being fa- 
© vyoured with the letters that give the 
moving particulars,” 


DR, BARTLETT'S EIGHTH LETTER, 
o I Proceed now to givean account of 
_ * © Mr. Grandiſon's interview with 
Lady Clementina. 

* He had no ſooner heard the pre- 
© ceding particulars, tha he haſtened 
to her, t ough with a tortured heart. 
* He was introduced to the mar- 
chioneſs and Signor Jeronymo, in 
© the apartment of the latter. 

« I ſuppoſe,” ſaid the marchioneſs, 
© after Arn civilities, “ Camilla has 
** told you the way we are now in. 
«© The dear creature has a great deſire 
ce to talk with you. Who 3 dut 
« ſhe may be eaſier after ſhe has been 
% humoured? She is more compoſed 
„ than ſhe was, ſince ſhe knows the 
may expect to ſee you. Poor thing 
% ſhe has hopes of converting you. 
„ Would to Heaven,” ſaid Jerony- 
4 mo, ** that compaſſion for her diſ- 
ordered mind may have that effect 
„upon my Grandiſon, which argu- 
«© ment has not had !—Poor Grandi- 
<< ſon! I can pity at my heart, 
«© Theſe are hard trials to your huma- 
« nity! Your diſtreſs is written in 
% your countenance!” 

** It is deeper written in my heart,” 
« ſaid J. 

% Indeed, Dr. Bartlett, it vas. 

The marchioneſs rang. Camilla 
„% came in. See, faid the, if 
«« Clementina is diſpoſed now to admit 
of the chevalier's viſit; and afk her, 
4% if ſhe will have her mamma intro- 
« duce him to her.“ 

% By all means, was the anſwer 
4 returned. 

« Clementina at our entrance was 
4e ſitting at the window, a book in her 
% hand. She ſtood up. A great, but 
** ſolemn compoſure appeared in her 
air and aſpect. 

„The marchioneſs went to the win- 
% dow, holding her handkerchief at 
© her eyes. 
yy found reſpect her Clementina; but 
my heart was too full to fpeak firit 
be could ſpeak. She did, with- 
out hefitation— | 
Lou ate nothing to me now, che- 


„ 


I approached with pro- 
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4% yalier; you have refuſed me, 

% know; and I thank you: you are in 
« the right, I believe. I am a very 
*« proud creature. And you ſa what 
* trouble I gave to the beſt of parents, 
« and friends. You are certainly in 
« theright. She that can give ſo much 
4 concern to them, mnit make an 
* man afraid of her. But religion, it 
« ſeems, is your pretence. Now I am 
« ſorry that you are an obſtinate man, 
* You hnow better, chevalicr, I think 
* you fhould know better, But you 
ec have been my tutor, Shall I be 
« yours?“ 

© I ſhall attend to every inſtruftion 
te that you will honour me with.“ 

„% But let me, Sir, comfort my 
„% mamma. | | 

4 She went to her, and kneeled: 
«© Why weeps my mamma? taking a 
« hand in each of hers, and kiſſin 
« firſt one, then the other. Be com- 
& forted, my mamma. You feel am 
« quite well. You ſee I am ſedate 
« Bleſs your Clementina!“ 

« God bleſs my child!” 

« She aroſe from her knees; and 
« ſtepping towards me—** You are 
« very filent, Sir; and very ſad.— 
% But I don't want you to be ſad.— 
6 Silent I will allow you to be; be- 
* cauſe the tutored ſhould be all ear. 
«« 80 J uſed to he to you.“ 

© She then turned her face from me, 
ws putting her hand to her fore head 
* 1] had a great deal to ſay to you; 
„ but I have forgot if all--Why ds 
op 7 look fo me ancholy, chevalicr? 
„ Youknow your own mind ; and * 
* did what you thought juſt and fit. 
„ Did you not? Tell me, Sir.“ 

% Then turning to her weeping 
*© mother“ The poor cheyalier can- 
not ſpeak, Madam.-Yet had no- 
1% dody to bid him do this, or bid him 
do that— He is forry, to be ſure— 
„% Well, but, Sir,” talking to me, 
„ Don't be ee yet the man 
*« who once refuſed me Ah, cheva- 
lier] I thought that was very cruel of 
% you; but I ſoon got over it. You 
% fee how fedate I am now, Cannot 
« you be as ſedate as I am?” 

% What could I ſay? I could not 
© ſoothe her: ſhe boaſted of her ſe- 
© dateneſs. I could not argue with 
„% her. Could I have been hers, could 


„ my compromiſe have been allowed 


of, I could have been unreſtrved in 
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'« my declarations. Was ever man fo 
« unhappily circumſtanced ? — Why 
4% did not the family forbid me to come 
« near them? Why did not my Jero- 
« nyme renounce friendſhip with me? 
« Why did this excellent mother hind 
*« me to her, by the ſweet ties of kind- 
« neſs and eſteem ; engaging all my 
« reverence and gratitude ? 
« But let me aſk you, chevalier, 
*« how could you be ſo unreaſonable as 
bt to expect, at I ſhould change my 
religion, when you were ſo very te- 
© nacious of yours? Were you not 
* very unreaſonable to expect this? 
« Upon my word, I believe you men 
« think, it is no matter for us women 
* to have any conſciences, ſo as we do 
« butſtudy your wills, anddo our duty 
« by you. Men look upon themſelyes 
« s Gods of the , and on us 
« women but as their miniſtering ſer- 
« yants ? But I did not expect that you 
«would be ſo unreaſonable. You 
« uſed to ſpeak highly of our ſex, 
„ Good women, you uſed to ſay, were 
« angels. And many a time have you 
« made me proud that I was a wo- 
% man, How could you, chevalier, 
« be ſo unreaſonable?” Kan 
« May I, Madam,” to her mother, 
« acquaint her with the propoſals I 
© made?—She ſeems to think, that L 
* inſiſted upon her change of . 
It was not deſigned ſhe ſhould 
« think fo : but I remember now, that 
« ſhe would not let me tell all I had to 
« ſay, when I was making my report 


* to her of what had ed nere 
« the biſhop and you. It was enough, 
* ſhe ſaid, 7 ſhe had been refuſed, 


« the beſought me to ſpare the reſt ; 
« and ſince that, ſhe has not been in 
&« ſuch a way that we could talk to 
ger on that part of the ſubjeft. We 
took it for granted, that fbe knew 
« jt all, becauſe doe did. Could we 
e have yielded to your propoſals, we 
&* ſhould have enforced them upon her. 
„ —If you acquaint her with what 
you had propoſed, it may make her 
.* think the has not been deſbiſed, as 
* ſhe calls it; the notion of which 


changed her temper, from over-, 


« thoughtful to.over-lively.” 


„N need of ſpeaking low to each 
« other,” ſaid the young lady. After 
* your light, Sir, you may let me 
* hear am thing. Madam] you, ſce 
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cc huſh, when I 
% her hand before my mouth. With 
« both my hands I beld it there for a2 
re moment, and kiſſed it. 5 


* 


PANE. 
* how ſedate Iam. I have quite oyer- 
come myſelf, Don't be afraid of 


« ſaying any thing before me.” 
p « Slight, my deareſt Lady Clemen- 
4 


tina! Heaven is my witneſs, your 


* honoured mamma is my witneſs, 


% that I have not lighted you !— The 
« conditions I had 
*© they have been complied with, would 
have made me the happicſ of men! 


propaſed, could 


“ Yes, and me the E of 


« women. Why you retuſed me, did 


And putting both her 


© you not?“ 

5 — ſpread before her face; Donꝰ t 
let it be told abroad, ti at a daugh- 
** ter of that beſt of mothers was rer 
% fuſed by any man leſs than a prince t 
*« —Fie uf 
« able to 
«© fuſer!” 
« I am aſhamed of myſclf!mO Mrs, 
„ Beaumont! but for you / My ſecret 
te had been buried here, 
« hand on her boſom, holding ſtill the 
te other before her face," But, Sir, 
« Sir,“ coming towards me, don't 
4% ſpeak! Let me have all my. talk out 
% —and then —everlaſting ſilence be 
e my portion!“ 


wee daughter to be 
and before the proud re- 
[She walked from me.} 


utting one 


How her mother wept! How was 


« affected 


© I had a great deal to ſay to you, 


4% I thought: I wanted to convince 
60 you 0 8 
« favour of you, Sir: mine was a 
« pure, diſintereſted eſteem. A voice 
“% from Heaven, I thought, bid ne 
«© convert you. 

«© convert you. 
cc enabled to do it, I doubt not; Out 
« of the mouths of babes and ſuck- 
© lings; do you remember that text, 
“ Sir?—Could I have 
« I would have gone—=lI had it al/in 
% my head then But now I have lolt ' 
56 it that imp 
She muſt queſtion me—The woman 
« addreſled me in a quite frantick ways 
„ She was vexed to ſee me ſo ſedate.”*., 


your errors. I wanted xe 


I was ſetting out to 
J ſhould have been 


ne, when 


inent Camilla! 


« I was going to ſpeakx—“ Hufh, 
Vid 1300 and ſhe put. 


« Ah, chevälier!“ ſaid ſhe, not, 


« witherawing it, “I believe you are a 
« flattering man! How can you, to 4, 
«© poor deſpiſed girl! —“ 


W Ib 
Let me now ſpeak, Madam-—Uſe, 
3 2 . <<" et 


- 


© not a word that I cannot repeat after 
«you. Let me beg of you to hear 
4. the propoſals I m e— | ; : 
I mentioned them; and added, 
<c Heaven only knows the anguiſh of 
<< my ſoul.” —*Haſh,”” ſaid ſhe, inter- 
ce rupting, and turning to her mother, 
«© I know nothing of den men, Ma- 
te dam] Do you think, my mamma 
„ 1 may believe him? He looks as if 
4% one —1 Do you think I may 
« Believe m | 
Her mother was filent, through 
r 
Ah, Sir} my mamma, though 
40 ſheis not ydur enemy, cannot vouch 
« for you! But I will have 20 bound 
« by your own hand.“ She ſtepped 
< to her cloſet in a hurry, and brought 
z out pen, ink, and paper.,* Come, 
4% gir, you muſt not P ay tricks with 
ce the. Give me under your hand 
„hat you have how faid= But I will 
« write it, and you ſhall ſign it.“ 
„ She wrote in an inſtant, as fol- 
e INT 
„ The Chevalier Grandiſon ſo- 
4 lemnly declares, that he did, 
« in the moſt earneſt manner, 
« of his own. accord, propoſe, 
ce that he would allow a cer. 
« tain young creature, if ſhe 
cc might be allowed to be his 
« wife, the free uſe of her re- 
ligion; and to have a diſcreet 
, „ man, at her choice, for her 
c confeflor : and that he would 
c never _—_ her to go to 
« England With him; and that 
« he would live in Italy with 
4 her every other year.“ 
% Will you fign this, Sir?“ 
4% Moſt willingly.” ,. 

([ Do then N N 0 
I did. 7 * . NC 
% And you did propoſe this ?—Di 

et he, Madam _ POR? | 

% My dear, he did. And I would 
* have told you ſo; but that you were 
« affected at his ſuppoſed refuſal.” 

„% Why, to be 3 Madam, in- 
« terrupted ſhe, © it was a ſhocking 
ce thing to be .. 
% Would you have wiſhed us, my 
« dear, to comply with theſe terms? 
& Would you have choſen to marry 
sa proteſtant? A daughter of the 
5 houſe of 2 8 of the wry 
% T'iprang from, to marry an Engli 

«« proteſtant? er Ny l 
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„ Clementina took her mother aſide, 

© but ſpoke loud enough to be heard, 
„ To be ſure, Madam, that would 
% have been wrong: but I am glad 1 
* was not refuſed with contempt ; that 
% my tutor, and the preſerver of m 
% Jeronymo, did not deſpiſe me. To 
6 truth, I was afraid he liked 
« Olivia, and ſo made a preterke.” 
* Don't you think, my dear, that 

„you would have run tod great a ha- 
4% zard of your own faith, had you 
« complied. with the chevalier's pro- 
ce poſals ?” | . 

„ Why no, ſurely, Madam! 
„% Might I not have as great a 
© chance of converting him, as he 
“% could have had of perverting me! 
* I glory in my religion, Madam. 
© & So does he, Hens, Any in his.” 

„That is his fault, Madam, 
4% Chevalier,” ſtepping towards me, 
1 think you a very obſtinate man. 
* _ you have not heard our dit. 
© courſe.” * 
Ves, my dear, he has: and I de. 
4e fire not but he ſhould.. 
Would ta God, Madam,“ ſaid I 
4% to the marchianeſs, * that I had 
% your's and my lord's intereſt! From 
«© what the dear Lady Clementina has 
% hinted, I might preſume 
Fut, Sit, you are miftaken, perhaps,” 
* ſaidthe young lady. Though I an- 
«© {wer for anſwering's ſake, and to 
4% ſhew that I have ng doubt of my 
« fteffaſtneſs in an article in which my 
&« foul is concerned; yet that is no 
proof of my attachment to an obſti- 
&* nate — I know what!” —Heretick 
% was, no doubt, in her head. 

U took her mother aſide: For 
God's ſake, Madam, encourage my 
«« preſumptuous hopes. Do you not 
ae — already an alteration in the 
« dear lady's mind? Is ſhe not more 
«« unaffeRedly ſedate than ſhe was be- 
« fore? Is not her mind quieter, now 


i 1 


«* the knows that every thing was 
that honour and con- 


* yielded up 
« ſcience would permit to be yielded 
«© up? See that ſweet ſerenity almoſt 


* reſtored to thoſe eyes, that within 


te theſe few moments had a wilder 
« turn 1 1 1 
Ah, chevalier! this depends not 
oy on age 2 if it did, I cannot 
* of m Ae marrying 4 
«© man ſo bigotted o his Lu Ex- 
« cule me, Sir] But if you were more 


« zndifferent 
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& indifferent in your religion, I ſhould 


« have more hopes of you, and leſs 
te objeion.” , | 
If, Madam, I could be indifferent 
« in my religion, the temptation would 
« have been too great to be reſiſted. 
« Lady Clementina, and an alliance 


« with ſuch a family—" - 


«© Ah, chevalier! I can give you no 
de hope. W | 

© EK the ſweet lady, Madam ! 
« Behold het, as now, perhaps, ba- 
« Jancing in my, fayour! Think of 
« what ſhe was, the joy of every heart; 
te and what ſhe may be! Which, what- 
«« ever becomes of me, Heaven avert!— 


2 And ſhall not the noble Clementina 


© have her mother for her advocate? 
„% God is my witneſs, that your Cle- 
« mentina's happineſs is, more than 
„% my own, the object of my vows. 


Once more, for your Clementina's 


« ſake, (What, alas! is my ſake to 
e that) on my knee, let me requeſt 
your intereſt: that, joined to my 
20 pie and if the dear lad 
s recede not, if ſhe blaſt not the 
* budding hopes, will, I doubt not, 
* ſucceed.” atk 
The young lady ran to me, and 
te offering to help me up with both her 
„% hands, Rib, chevalier — Shall I 


© raiſethe cheyalier, Madam?—lT don't 


{© love to ſee him kneel. Poor cheva- 
lier !—See his tears !—What is the 
matter with every body? Why do 
<* you. weep?» My mamma weeps 
too! What ails every body??? 
% Riſe, chevalier, ſaid the mar- 
% chioneſs. O this ſweet prattler ! 
“She will burſt my heart aſunder !— 
«© - You X oats , vail, (I cannot 
« gib t 2 ſhould) but upon our 
6c _ —— And will — this 
« ſweet foul move you? Hard · heart - 
« ed Grandiſon !: F 

« What a fate is mine! riſing : 
s with a ſoul penetrated by the diſor- 
f der of this moſt excellent of women, 
9 2 75 the —_ 2 a he: 2 
« family, every ſin nof whi 
646 1 both Le 4222 to be 
called hard- hearted! What is it I 
t defire, but that I may not renounce 
a xeligiomin which my conſcience is 
4 Adela, and be obliged to embrace 
* for it, one, about which, though I 
can love and honour ev y 
member of it, I have avis 22 


© than ſervples, chat my can 


«c 


*©- juſtify, and my reaſon defend?—Y on 


have not, Madam, yourſelf, with a 
heart all mother — friend, a deepet 
affliction than mine.“. 

Clementina, all this time, looked 


© with great earneſtneſs, now on me, 


* now on her weeping mother.—And 
„at laſt, breakin lence, [ Her mo- 
„ther could not peak. ] and taking 
« her hand, and kiſſing it, „I don't, 
© ſaid ſhe, „comprebend the reaſon 
«of all this. This houſe is not the 
% houſe' it was: who, but I, is the 
% tame perſon in it? My father is not 
« the ſame. My brot neither: 
my mamma never has a dry eye, I 
* think; but I don't weep. I am to 
„ be the comforter of you all! And 
„gil. Don't weep! Why now 
« you weep the more for my com- 
« fortings —0, my mamma! what 
* would you fay to your girl, if 

« refuſed comfort? Then kneelin 
% down, and kiſſing her hand with 
© eagerneſs, © I beſeeeh you, my 
« dear mamma, I beſeech you be com- 
« forted; or lend me ſome of your 
% tears. What ails me that I cannot 
« weep for you - But, turning to 
«© me, See, the chevalier weeps 
% too! Then rifing, and coming to 
« me, her hand preſſing my arm 
« Don't weep, chevalier, my tutor, 
« my friend, my brother's preſerver ! 
© What ails you: ge comforted! 
« Then taking her handkerchief out 
e of her pocket with one hand, ſtill 
« preſſing my arm with the other, and 
ce putting it to her eyes, and lookin 
4 upon it Not I thought I could 
© have for you! But why is all 
« this !—You ſee what an example I, 
« a ſilly girl, can ſet you.” Affect- 
« ing a il ſedater countenance. * 
„ O chevalier!” faid the weepin 
c mother, „and do you fay Nous 
«« heart is rated Sweet crea- 
« ture!” wrapping her arms about 
% her; my own Clementina! would 
© to Heaven it were given me to re- 
<« ſtore my child 0 chevaliert- if 


„ complying with your terms would 


« do it But ya are immoveable! 

« How can that be ſaid, Madam, 
« when I have made conceſſions, that 
« a princely family ſhould not, on a 
&« beginning addreſs, have brought me 


cc to make!' May I repeat, before 


+ Lady Clementina - 
60 What would he to me?” 
- 


% had a 
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4 interrupted ſne. Do, Madam, let 
«© him ſay all he has a mind to ſay. 
« If it will make his poor heart eat, 
«© why let him ſay all he would ſay.— 
„Chevalier, ſpeak. Can I be any 
% comfort to you? I would make you 
* all happy, i I could“. 

« This, Madam, ſaid I to her mo- 
« ther, „ is too much! Fxcellent 
« young dy — Who can bear ſuch 
* tranfcendent goodneſs of heart, ſhin- 
„ ;ng through intelle&s fo diſturb- 
ed - And think you, Madam, that 
* on earth there can be a man more 
4 unhappily circumſtanced than I 
„ am __ N 

«© O my Clementina ! ſaid the mo- 
« ther, “ dear child of my heart! 
4% And could yon conſent to be the 
* wifcof a man of a contrary religion 
* to your own? 'A man of another 
«© country?—You ſee, chevalier, I will 
„ put your queſtions to her. A man 
* that is an enemy to the faith of his 
«© own anceſtors, as well as to your 
„ faith?“ 8 : 


„% Why, no, Madam —I hope he 


« does not expect that I would.“ 

«« May I preſume, Madam, to put 
* the queſtion in my own way ?— 
© But yet I think it may diſtreſs the 
dear lady, and not anſwer the de- 
4% firable end, if I may not have hope 
* of your intereſt in my favour; and 
* of the acquieſcence of the marquis 
„ and your ſons with my ropoſals."* 

* They will never com . | 

« Let me then be made to appear 
% ;nſolent, unreaſonable; and even un- 
* grateful, in the eyes of your Cle- 
„ mentina, if her mind can be made 
* the eaſier by ſuch a repreſentation.” 
„„If I have no hopes of your favour, 
„% Madam, I muſt ind deſpair.” 
Had I any hope of carrying your 
% caufe,' I know not what might be 
% done: but I muſt not ſeparate my- 
« ſelf from my family in this great 
article. My dear! to Clementi- 
* na, “you laid you ſhould be eaſier 
« in your mind, if you were to talk to 
** the chevalier alone. This is the 
* only time you can have for it. Your 


father and brothers will be here to- 


„ morrow—and then, chevalier, all 
« will be ov rt. 14. 
„ Why, Madam, I did think I 
great deal to ſay to him. 
ds And, as I thought. I had no inter, 
uin what I had to ſa - 


= 
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c Would you with, dear, to bs 
6 left alone Nach the n Can 
«© you recollect any thing that you had 
“intended to ſay to him, had yoy 
% made him the viſit you deligned to 
% make him?“ 8 

4 J don't know.“ | 

„Then I will withdraw. Shall I, 
4 my dear?” | O 
„ Ought I, Sir, (You have been 
*© my tutor, and many excellent leſſom 
have you taught me—though I don't 
% know what is become of them! 
% ought I) to wiſh my mamma to 
% withdraw? Ought I to have any 
thing to ſay to you, that I could not 
© ſay before her ?] think not.“ 

«© The marchioneſs was retiring, 
beg of you, Madam,“ faid 1, 
6e to fhp unobſerved: into that cloſet, 
« You muſt hear all that paſſes. The 
« occaſion may be critical. Let me 
% have the opportuni of being either 
«« approved or cenfured, as I ſhall ap. 
<< pear to deſerve, in the converfation 
© that may paſs between the dear lady 
« and me, if you do withdraw.” 

„O chevalier! you are equally 
« prudent and geperous | Why won't 
© you be one of us? Why won't you 
© be 2 catholick ?*? 

« She went out at the door. Cle. 
« mentina curtſied to her. I led her 
« eye from the door, and the mar- 
ec chionefs re-entered, and ſlipped into 
« the cloſet. g | 

« conducted the young lady to 2 
«© chair, which I placed with it's back 
<« to the clofet-door, that her mother 
«© might hear all that paſſed. —She fat 
„ down, and bid me fit by her. 

& 1 was willing ſhe ſhould lead the 
t fubjec̃t, that the marchioneſs might 
<«« oblerve I intended not to prepoſſeſs 
«, her. 9 14 

« We were ſilent for a few moments. 
„ Sde ſeemed perplexed x; looked up, 
«« looked down; then on one fide, then 
«on the other. At laſt, O cheya- 
« lier!" ſaid ſhe, “ they were happy 
«times when I was your pupil, and 
&.'you were teaching me Engliſh * 
% They were inderd happy times, 
% Madam h 

% Mrs. Beaumont was too hard for 
© me;chevalier!--Do you know Mrs. 
« Heaumont ? 

„Ido. She is one of the beſt of 
« oõmen.“ ! e 3 

% Why, ſo Ink. But ſhe turned 

46 and 
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«© before her face, as if to hide her 
% bluſhes) “ Don't look at me, I teln 
«© you——look at the window. {I did.] 
„ Why, chevalier, I did intend to 
«© ſay But ſtay -I have wroteitdown 
ſomewhere. - [ She pulled out het 
«6 pocket- book.] “ Here if is. Look 
another way, when I bid you,” — She 
© read“ Let me beſeech you, Sir, 
« I Was very earneſt, you fee} *@o. 
*© hate, to deſpiſe, to deteſt” (Now 
*© don't look this way) ( the unhappy 
© Clemeniina, with all your heart 

bot, for the ſakꝭ of your inamort 

*« ſoul, let me conjure you to be recon- 
„ ciled to our holy mother church! 
Will you, Sir?” —following my in- 
„ deed averted face with her freet 
© face; for I could not look towards 
« her, Say you will. I heard you 
« once called an angel of a man: and 
« is if not better to be an angel in 
© heaven ?— Tender-hearted man} I 
© always thought you had ſenſibili- 
© ty,-Say you will, -Not for my 
% fake. EI told you that I would con- 
te tent myſelf to be ſtill deſpiſed. It 
© ſhall not be ſaid, that you did this 
% for a wite!—No, Sir, your con- 
& ſcience ſhall have all the merit of 
« it!—And I'll tell you what; I will 
% lay me down in peace,” —She ſtood - 
„up with a dignity that was aug- 
© mented by her picty: - “ and I will 
© ſay, „Now do thou, O beckoning 
„ angel,” (for an angel will be on the 
© other ſide of the river the river 
© thall be Death, Sir“ Now do thou) 


« and winded me about moſt ſtrangely. 
« [ think I was in a great fault.“ 
* How fo, Madam?” 

% How ſo! Why to let her get out 
« of me a ſecret that I had kept from 
„ my mother. And yet there never 
« was a more indulgent mother, 
« Now you look, chevalier; but L 
« ſhan't tell you what the ſecret was. 

« I do not aſk you; Madam. 

« If you did, I would not teh 
«you, — Well, but I had a great deal 
4% to ſay to you, I thought. I wiſh 
« that frantick Camilla had not ſtop- 
« yed me when I was going to you. 
had a great deal to ſay to you. 

« Cannot you recollect, +> To 
« any part of it?“ 

« Let me conſider. Why, in the 
« firſt place, I thought you deſþi/ed 
« me. I was not forry for that, I do 
« affure you: that did me good. At 
« firſt it vexed me - you cannot think 
« how much. I have a great deal of 
« pride, Sir.—But,' well, I got over 
« that; and I grew ſedate.—You ſce 
« how ſedate Jam. Vet this poor 
« man, thought I, © whether he 
« thinks ſo or not,” — (I will tell you 
« all my thoughts, Sir) but don't be 
« prieved.Y ou ſee how ſedate I am. 
« YetTI ama billy girl; you are thought 
« te be a wiſe man: don't diſgrace 
« your wiſdom. Fie! a wiſe man to 
6 be weaker than a ſimple girl !— 
„% Don't let it be faid-—What was I 
46 ſaying * 4 

« Net this r man, whether he 
« thinks fo or not, you ſaid, Madam.” 

« True !—“ has a ſoul to be ſaved. 
« He hias taken great pains with me, 
* to teach me the language of Eng- 
„ land: ſhall I not take ſome with 
« him, to teach him the language of 
« Heaven! —-No heretick can learn 
« that, Sir (- And 1 had collected 
% abundance of fine thoughts in my 
% mind, and many pertinent things 
from the Fathers; and they were all 
*in my head—But that impertinent 
% Camilla—And ſo they are all gone. 
*« —But this one thing I have to ay 
I deſigned to ſay ſomething like it at 
the concluſion of my diſcourle with 
„you. —80 it is premeditated, you 
* will ſay: and ſo it is, But let me 
«« whiſper it No, I won't, neither. 


„ But turn your face another way 


I find my bluſhes come already.— 
* But,” (and ſhe put her ſpread hand 


reach out thy divine hand, O mi- 


© niſter of peace! I will wade through 
„ theſe ſeparating waters; and I wall 
« beſpeak a place for the man; who, 
c many, many years hence, may 
&« fill it!“ And I will ft next you for 
« ever and ever! — And this, Sir, 
e ſhall ſatisfy the poor Clemeatina ; 
« who will then be richer than the 
«© richeſt | So you ſee, Sir, as I told 
« my mother, I. was fetting aut on 
« God's errandz not an my own t”* 
« For hours might the dear lady 
6% have talked on, without interrup-' - 
tion from me My dear Dr. Bart- 
« Jett ! What did I not ſuffer? 


«© The marckioneſs was too near for 


00 n could not bear this 
ce ſpesch of her pious, generous, no- 
« ble. daughter. She ſobbed; he 


« groaned. 


Clementina ſtarted— She looked- 
. — 


g 
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« t me. She looked round her. 
« Whence came theſe groans? Did 
% you! groan, Sir ?—You are not a 
os Tard Nerz man, though they ſay 
<« you are. But will you be a catho- 
« lick, Sir? Say you will. I won't 
< be denied. And I will tell you 
% what—If I don't refign to my deſti- 
* ny in a few, a very few weeks, why 
56 then I will go into a nunnery; and 
© then I ſhalt be God's child, you 
4 know, even in this life.“ 

„% What could I ſay to the dear 
* lady? Her mind was raiſed above 
an earthly love. Circumſtanced as 
e were, how could I expreſs the 
* tenderneſs for her which overflowed 
© my heart? Compaſſion is a motive 
* that a woman of ſpirit will reje& : 
and how could love be here pleaded, 
« when the parties believed it to be in 
* my own power to exert it? Could 


I endeavour to replace myſelf in her 


te affection, when I refuſed to comply 
« with her terms, and they with mine; 
* to have argued againſt fer religion, 
44 and in defence of my own, her 
« mind ſo diſturbed, could not be 
« done: and ought I, in generoſity, 
« in juſtice to her family, to have at- 
« tempted to unſettle her in a faith in 
& which ſhe, and all her family, were 
« fo well ſatisfied ! 

« could only, when I could ſpeak, 
©« applaud her piety, and pronounce 
« her an angel of a woman, an orna- 
4 ment of her ſex, and an honour to 


0 her religion; and endeavour to wave 


< the ſubſect. 

cc Ah, chevalier!““ ſaid ſhe, after 
4 a ſilence of ſome minutes“! You 
, are an obſtinate man | Indeed you 
« are—Yet—lI think, you do not 
« deſpiſe me.— But what ſays your 
16 r* 

« She took it out of her boſom, and 
« read it. She ſeemed affected by it, 
« as if ſhe had not before conſidered 
* it; © And you really propoſed theſe 
4 terms, Sir? And would you have 
« allowed me the full exerciſe of my 
« religion? And ſhould I have had 
* my confeſſor? And would you have 
4 allowed me to convert 
« could? And would you have treat- 
«<< ed my confeſſor kindly? And would 
4% you have been dutiful to my papa 
«© and mamma? And would you have 
« Joved my two other brothers as well 


« as you do Jeronymo And would 


u, if I 
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60 * have let me live at Bologna 
© You don't fay, Yes—But do you 
« ſay, No?" . 1e 
„To theſe terms, Madam, moft 
„ willingly would I have ſubſcribed; 
and if, my deareft lady, they could 
© have had the wiſhed-for e 
% happy had I been!” 

6c IU" She then pauſed ; and 
© reſuming, © What ſhall we ſay to all 
e theſe things?“ 
I thought her mother would take 
it well, to have an opportunity given 
« her to quit the cloſet, now her Cle- 
* mentina had changed her ſubject to 
one ſo concerning to the whole fa- 
„% mily. I favoured her doing ſo. 
„ She ſlipped, out, her face bathed in 
tears, and ſoon after came in at the 
„ drawing-room door. 

Ah, Madam !” ſaid Clementina, 
15 Paying obeiſance to her, I have 
* arguing and pleading with tlie 
* 3 | 5 wh * | 

Then, ſpeaking low, „I believe 
« he may, in time, be convinced : he 
* has a tender heart, But huſh,” put- 


ting her finger to her mouth, and then 


« ſpeaking louder, © IT have been 
reading this paper again—"" 
« She was going on too favourably 


«© for me, as it was evident the mar- 


c chioneſs apprehended; (the firft time 
«© that I had reaſon to think ſhe was 


6% difinclined to the alliance;) for the 
her: “My love,” ſaid ſhe, 
ec — and I will talk of this matter 
66 : 


66 ſtop 


y ourſelves.” 


«© ghe rang. Camilla came in. She 


© made a motion for Camilla to attend 


6e her daughter; and withdrew, invi- 


cc ting me out with her. 


« When we were in another room, 
« Ah, chevalier!”” faid ſhe, © How 


« was it poſſible that you could with- 
« ſtand ſuch a heavenly pleader? You 


&© cannot love her as ſhe deſerves to be 
« loved: a cannot but a& nobly, 
y; but, indeed, you are an 


c«c ou 
« invincible man. | 


© Not love her, Madam? Your 
. 60 pres bs adds diſtreſs to my very 


ſtreſs Am I, in your o- 


cc great 


© pinion, an un 


„ ronymo's, did I build my hopes, 
« and all my hopes. | 


« 1 on gb + omg can never be 


« accepted, chevalier; and I have now 


„ how 


grateful] man ?—But 
e muſt I loſe your favour, your inte- 
«« reſt? On that, and on my dear je- 


e goodneſs! God reſtore to you rag 


% friend! 
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no hopes of you. After this laſt 
% converſation between you and the 
% dear girl, I can have no hopes of 
* you. Poor ſoul! She began to 
« waver. O how ſhe loves you! I 


« ſee you are not to be united: it is 


* impoflible. And I did not care to 
<6 permit a daughter of mine farther 
« to expoſe herſelf, as it muſt have 
« been to no manner of purpoſe.— 
« You are concerned.—l fhould pity 
« you, Sir, #f you had jt not in your 
t podber to make yourſelf happy, and 


« ns, and ours too.“ 


« Little did I expect ſuch a turn in 
« my disfavour from the marchioneſs. 

« May I, Madam, be permitted to 
« take leave of the dear lady, to whoſe 
ce piety and admirable heart I am ſo 
« much indebted ?*" 
„I believe it may as well be de- 
ce ferred, chevalier. 

« Deferred, Madam! — The mar- 
« quis and the general come; and my 
« heart tells me, that T may never be 
* allowed to ſee her again.” 

« Atzhis time it had better be de- 
4. ferred, Sir.” _ 

« [f it muft, I ſubmit God for 
* ever bleſs you, Madam, for all your 
„ Clementina! May you all be hap- 
« py!— Time may do much for me ! 
ve Hime and my own not diſapproving 
„ conſcience, may—But a more un- 
happy man never paſſed your gates! 

« I took the liberty to kiſs ber 
* hand, and withdrew, with great 
« emotion, 

0 Camillahaftened after me. Che- 
« valier, ſays he, my lady aſks, 
« if you will not viſit Signor Jero- 


< nymo:?“ 


HBleſſings attend my ever - valued 
cannot fee him. I ſhall 
« complain to him. My heart will 
{© burſt before him. Commend me to 
that true friend. Bleſſings attend 
«« every one of this excellent family! 
Camilla, obliging Camilla, adieu!“ 

4 O Dr. Bartlett But the mother 
4% was right. She was to account for 
* her condu& in the abſence of her 
* lord. She knew the determination 
* of the family; and her Clementina 


was on the point of ſhewing more 


“ favour to me, than, as things were 


eixcupaſtanced, it was NN ſbe 


* mould ſhew me: yet they had found 


aut chat Clementina, in the way ſhe 


„ ſhewed him the paper 
le 
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% was in, was not eaſily diverted from 
% any thing ſhe took ſtrongly into her 


© head; and they never had accuſ- 
« tomed her to contradiftion.” 


Well, Lncy, now you have read 
this letter, do you not own, that this 
man, and this woman, can only deſerve 
each other?—Your Harriet, my dear; 
is not worthy. to be the handmaid of 
either, This is not an affectation of 
humility, You will be alt of the ſame 
opinion, Tam ſure and this letter will 
convince you, that u than his com- 
paſſion, that his /ave for Clementina, 
was engaged. And ſo it ought, And 
what is the inference but this — That 
your Harriet, were this great difficulty 
to be vincible, could pretend to ho 
but for half a heart? here cannot 
that fervour, my dear, in a ſecond 
love, that was ina firſt. Do you think 
there can? | | 


DR. BARTLETT'S MNTH LETTER. 


66 HE young lady,“ proceeds Mr. 
T ; Go andifon, 2 ter I had left 
« her, went to her brother Jeronymo. 
«© There T ſhould have found her, had 
6 J, as her mother motioned by Ca- 
« milla, viſited my friend: but when 
4 found he was likely to ſtand alone 
in his favour to me; when the mar- 
« chioneſs had fo uyexpetedly de- 
4% clared herſelf againſt the compro- 
« miſe; I was afraid of diſturbing his 
% worthy heart, by the grief which at 
& the inſtant overwhelmed mine. 
% The following particulars Jerg- 
„ nymo ſent me, within three hours 
« after T left their palace. * 
« His ſiſter, making Camilla retire, 
which ſhe had 
« written, and made me 8 aud 
« aſked him what he knew of the con- 
<< tents. ene it 
«© He knew not what kad paſſed ' 


e between his mother and me; nor 


« did Clementina, 
„He told her, that I had actually 


, made thoſe prapoſals. He aſſured 


«© her that I loved her above all Wo- 
* men. He acquainted her with my 


« diftreſs. 


She picied me. She thought, the 
« (aid, Nat 1 had net made any gver- 
« tures, any conceſſions; that I de- 
& ſpiſed her; and ſenſibly aſked, why 
«the chevalier was ſent for from 

3 L % Vienna? 
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« Vienna? „We all knew his mind, 
% as to religion,“ ſaid ſhe, 

© Then, after a pauſe, © He never 
© could have perverted me, proceed- 
ed ſhe: © He, would have allowed 
© me a confeſſor, would he not?” 

* He would,” anſwered Jeronymo.— 

* And he would have left me among 
© my friends in _ 

He would,” replicd he. 

« Well, brother, and I ſhould have 
© been glad perhaps to have ſeen 
« England once; and he would per- 
«© haps have brought over his ſiſ- 
« ters and his father to viſit us: and 
he prajſes them highly, you know. 
« And if I were their ſiſter, I could 
4 have gone over with them, you know. 
«© Do you think, if I had loved them, 
« they would not have Joved me? I 
e am not an ill-natured creature you 
« know: and they muſt be courteous ; 
are they not bis ſiſters? And don't 
% you think his father would love 
* me? I ſhould have brought no diſ- 
4 honour into his family, you knoww. 
& — Well, but I'll tell you what, je- 
*« ronymo; he is really a tender- 
« hearted man. I talked to him of 
* his ſoul; and, upon my honour, I 
© believe I could have prevailed, in 
% time. Father Mareſcotti is a ſevere 
* man, you know; and he has been 
4% always ſo much conſulted, and don't 
« love the chevalier, I believe: ſo 
4 that I fancy, if. I were to have a 
5 venerable Rnet-temperad man for 
% my confeſſor, between my loye, 
„% and my confefor's prudence, we 
& ſhould gain a foul—Don't you think 
« fo, Jeronymo ?—And that would 
* cover a great many fins. And all 
« his family might be converted too, 
«© you know !” 

% He encouraged her in this wa 
« of thinking. She believed, ſhe fad, 
« that I was not yet gone. He is 
« ſo tender-hearted, brother! that is 
« my dependence: and you fay, he 
« loves me. Are you ſure of that? 
« —But I have reaſon to think be 
4 does. He ſhed: tears, as I talked 
4 to him, more than once: while my 
„eyes were as dry as they are now. 
fF* I did not ſhed one tear. Well, I'll 
« go to him, and talk with him. 

tt She went to the door; but came 
* back on tiptoe; and in a whiſpering 
** accent—"* My mamma is coming 
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“% Huſh, Jeronymo! let Huſh be the 
4 word !—“ 0 

© The door opened“ Here, Ma, 
“% dam, is your girl |—But it is nat 
© my mamma: the impertinent Ca. 
* milla. She follows me as my ſha. 
c dow!" | 

© My lady deſires to ſee you, Lady 
«© Clementina, in her dreſſing- room.“ 

© I obey. But where is the che. 
i yalier ?*? 

© Gone, Madam, Gone ſome time.“ 

« Ah, brother!” ſaid ſhe, and ber 
** countenance fell. 4 

«© What, gone!” ſaid · Jeron 
© without Gen me | Unkind — 
« diſon! He did not uſe to be fo un- 
% kind,” 

«© This was the ſubſtance of the 
“ advices ſept me by my friend Jero- 
„ nymo, 

I acquainted him in return, by pen 
* and ink, with all that had paſſed 
© between the marchioneſs and me, 
„that he might not, by his friend- 
c ſhip for me, involve himſelf in diffi- 
© culties. 

« In the morning I had a viſit from 
* Camilla, by her lady's command; 
«© with excuſes for refuſing to allow 
me to take leave of — 
* She hoped I was not diſpleaſed with 
c her on that account. It was the 
effect of prudence, and not difre- 
«« ſpect. She ſhould ever regard me, 
even in a tender manner, as if the 
« defired relation could have taken 
« place, Her lord, and her brother 
« the Conte della Porretta (as he is 
called) with the general and the bj- 
«« ſhop, arrived the night before, ac- 
« companied by the count's eldeſt ſoy, 
« Signor Sebaſtiano, She had been 


„ much blamed for permitting the in- 


te terview; but regretted it the leſs, 
6 as her beloved daughter was more 
“ compoſed than before, and gave ſe- 
« date anſwers to all the queſtions put 
«© tq her. But, nevertheleſs, ſhe wiſhed 


„that I would retire from Bologna, 


« for Clementina's ſake, as well as for 
«© my own. 
* Camilla added from Signor Jero- 


cc nymo, that he wiſhed to hear from 


«© me from the Trentine, or Venice: 
« and as from herſelf, and in conh- 
„ dence, that her young lady ws 
«« greatly concerned, that I did not 
6 Wait on her again before I went oe 
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ie that ſhe fell into a ſilent fit upon it; 
& and that her mamma, on her not 
« anſwering to her queſtions, for the 
firſt time, chid her; that this gave 
« her great diſtreis, but produced 
& what they had ſo much wiſhed for, a 


« flood of tears; and that now ſhe fre- 


« quently wept, and lamented to her, 
i What /h ſhe do! Her mamma did 
« not love her, and het mamma talked 
« againſt the chevalier, She wiſhed 
to be allowed to ſee him. Nobody 
% now would love her. but the cheva- 
& lier and Jeronymo. It would be 
«> better for her to be in England, or 
any where, than to be in the ſweeteſt 
& country in the world, and hated. 
„ Camilla told me, that the mar- 
* quis, the count his brother, and the 
« general, had, indeed, blamed the 
« marchioneſs for permitting the in- 
* teryiew ; but were pleaſed that I was 
s refuſed taking leave of the young 
« lady, when ſhe ſeemed diſpoſed to 
% dwell on the contents of the note 
« ſhe had made me ſign: they ſeemed 
« now all of a mind, ſhe ſaid; that 
« were I to comply with their terms, 
* the alliance would not by any 
“ means be a proper one. Their rank, 
their degree, their alliances, were 
« dwelt upon; I found that their ad- 
« yantages, in all theſe reſpefts, were 
« heightened ; my degree, my conſe- 
« quence, lowered, in order to make 
0 the difference greater, and the diffi - 
« culties inſuperable. 

« Clementina's uncle, and his eldeſt 
% ſon, both men of ſenſe and ho- 
4% nour, who uſed to be high in her 
« eſteem, had talked to her; but could 
« get nothing from her but No, 
* and! Ves. Her father had talked 
„ to her alone; but they melted each 
% other, and nothing reſulted of com- 
« fort to either. Her mother joined 
* him; but the threw herſelf at her 
% mother's feet, og her to for- 
« give her, and not to chide her again. 
„They had intended to diſcourage 
mY ow thinking of me upon any 
* terms. The general and the biſhop 
« were to talk to her that morning. 
% They had expreſſad diſpleaſure at 
% Lignor Jeronymo, for his continued 
« warmth in my favour. Father 
% Mareſcotti was now confulted as 
Dan oracle: and I found, that, by 
an indelicacy of thinking, he ima- 


“ gined, that the bu would ſet 
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all right 3 and was for encouraging 
the Count of Belvedere, and getting 
me at a diſtance. 
Camilla obligingly offered to ac- 
quaint me, from time to time, with 
what occurred; but I thought it 
was not right to accept of a ſer- 
vant's intelligence out of the family 
ſhe belonged to, unleſs ſome one of 
it authorized her to give it me, Yet 
you muſt believe, I wanted not 
anxious curioſity on a ſubje& ſo in- 
tereſting. I thanked her; but ſaid, 
that it might, if diſcovered, lay her 
under inconveniences which would 
grieve me for her ſake, She had 
the good ſenſe to approve of my 
declining her offer. 
In the morning of the ſame day, 
I had a viſit — me which I little 
expected: it was from Father Mare - 
9 2 It is a 9 to 
dad an enemy, eſpecially it he 
be in holy rl —— ren, to us 
in the guiſe of friendſhip, with the 
charge of hypocriſy: but partiality 
may be at the bottom of the accu- 
ſation. Father Mareſcotti is a zea- 
lous Roman catholick : I could not 
_ either for his intereſt, or af- 
fection; he could not but wiſh to 
fruſtate my hopes. As a man in 
earneſt in his own principles, and 
who knew how ſtedfaſt was in 
mine, it was his duty to oppoſe this 
alliance. He is, perhaps, the ho- 
neſter man for knowing Lat little of 
human nature, and of the tender 
paſſions. As to that of loye, he 
ſeemed to have drawn his conclu- 
ſions from general obſervations: he 
knew not how to allow for particu - 
lar conſtitutions, nor to account 
for the delicacy of ſuch a heart as 
Clementina's. Love, he thought, 
was always a poor blind boy, led 
in a ſtring, either by folly, or fancy; 
and thatonce the impetus got over, 
and the lady ſettled into the com- 
mon offices of life, ſhe would do- 
meſticate herſelf, and be as happy 
with the Count of Belvedere, eſpe- 
_ as he is a very worthy man, 
as if ſhe had married the man once 
moſt favoured. On this preſump- 
tion, it was a condeſcenfion in ſuch 
a man to come to me, and to de- 
clare himſelf my friend; and ad- 
viſe me. what to do for promotin 
the peace of a family which I pro- 
* N95; « tclied 


45 


feſſed to venerate; and you will 


«© hear that his condeſcenſion was 


66 owing to a real 


«i 
\ 


s. 


«c 
«c 
60 


eatneſs of mind. 
«© I was, from the moment of his 
entrance, very open, very frank; 
more ſo than he expected, as he 
owned. He told me, that he was 
afraid I had conceived prejudices 
againſt him. The kinder then in 
him, I ſaid, that he condeſcended 
to make me ſo friendly a viſit. I 
aſſured him, that I regarded him 
as a good man. I had indeed ſome- 
times thought him ſevere; but that 
convinced me that he was very much 
in earneſt in his religion. F was 
ſenſible, I ſaid, that ws ought al- 
ways to look to the intention; to 
put our ſelves in the ſituation of the 

rſons of whole actions we pte- 


lſumed to judge; and even to think 


well of auſterities, which had their 
foundation in virtue, in whatever 
manner they affected ourſelves. 
“ He applauded me; and ſaid, I 
wanted ſo little to be a catholick, 
that it was a thouſand pities I was 
not one: and he was perſuaded, that 
I ſhould one day be a proſelyte. 
« This father's buſineſs was, to 
convince me of the unfitneſs of an 
alliance between families ſo very op- 
oſite in their religious ſentiments, 
He went into hiſtory upon it. You 
may believe, that the unhappy con- 
ſequences which followed the mar- 
riage between our Charles I. and 
the Princeſs Henrietta of France, 
were not forgotten, He expatiated 
upon them: but I obſerved to him, 
that the monarch was the ſufferer by 
the zeal of the queen for her reli- 


gion, and not the queen, any other- 


wiſe than as ſhe was involved in the 
conſequences of . thoſe ſufferings 
which ſhe had brought upon him. 
In ſhort, father,” ſaid I, “we pro- 
teſtants, ſome of us, have zeal; but 
let us alone, and it is not a perſe- 
cuting one. Your doctrine of merits 
makes the zcal of your devotees 
altogether active, and perhaps the 
more flaming, in proportion as the 
perſon is more honeſt and worthy. 

« I lamented, that I was ſent for from 
Vienna, upon hopes, though my 
principles were well known, that 


otherwiſe I had never preſumed to 
entertain, | 


« He owned that that was a wrong 


* 
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ſtep: and valued himſelf that Tie 
had not been conſulted upon itz 
and that when that he knew it had 
been taken, he uwverghed againſt it. 
And Lam afraid, father,” faid I 
6 He interrupted me—* Why, I 
believe ſo!—You have made fuch 
generous diſtinctions in fayour of 
the duty of a man acting in my 
function, that, I muſt own, I have 
not been an idle obſerves on this 
occaſion. 

« He adviſed me to quit Bologna, 
He was profuſe in his offers of ſer. 
vice in any other affair; and, I dare 
ſay, was in earneſt, 

« I told: ham, that I choſe not to 
leave it precipitately, and as if I had 
done ſomething blame-worthy. I 
had ſome hopes of being 9 to 
my father's arms. I ſhould ſet out, 
when I left Bologna, directly for 
Paris, to be in the way of ſuch a 


; ng IDO for call: And then,” 


laid I,“ adieu, to travelling Adieu 
to Italy, for ever! I ſhould have 
been happy, had I never ſeen it, but 
in the way for which I have been 
accuſtomed to cenſure the generality 
of my countrymen,” 
«© His behaviour at parting was 
ſuch, as will make me for ever re- 
vere him; and will enlarge acharity 
tor all men of his religion; 
which yet, before, was not a nar- 
row one. For, begging my excuſe, 
he kneeled down at the door of my 
antichamber, and offered up, in 4 
very fervent manner, a prayer for 
my converſion. He could not have 
given me, any other way, ſo high an 
opinion of him: no, not had he of- 
fered me his intereſt with Clemen- 
tina, and her family. I embraced 
him; as he did me: tears were in 
his eyes. I thanked him for the 
favour of this viſit; and recom- 
mending myſelf to his frequent 
prayers, told him, that he might be 
aſlured of all the reſpe&ful ſervices 
he ſhould put it in my power to ren- 
der him. I longed, De. Bartlett, 
to make him a preſent worthy of his 
acceptance! had I known what 
would have been' acceptable, and 
had F not been afraid of affronting 
him, I accompanied him to the 
outward door. I neyer” ſaid he, 
ſaw a proteſtant that I loved, be- 
Your wind is ſtill more * 


n ble than your perſon. Lady Cle- 
* mentina, T Aggie: ht have been 
70 with you: but it was not 
605 rm our fide,” He ſnatched my 
„ hand, before I was aware, and ho- 
i noured it with his lips: and haſten- 
« ed from me; leaving me at a loſs, 
* and looking after him, and for him 
« when he was out of ſight; m mind 
« }abouring as under a high nſe of 
% obligation to his goodneſs. 

« Religion and love, Dr. Bartlett, 
* which heighten our reliſh for the 
a things of both worlds, what pity 
« js it, that they ſhonld ever run the 
« human heart either into enthuſiaſm, 
* or ſuperſtition ; and thereby debaſe 
« the minds they are both fo well 
« fitted to exalt. 

« I am equally furprized and af- 
« fected by the contents of the fol- 
* lowing letter, directed to me. It 
« was put within the door; nobody 
« ſaw b whom. The daughter to 
« the lady at whofe houſe I lodge, 
found it, and gave it to one of my 
* ſervants for me. 


60 DoN' T be ſurprized, chevalier; 

© don't think amiſs of me for 
„my forwaxdneſs. I heard ſome 
*« words drop (ſo did Camilla, but ſhe 
* can't go out to tell you of them) 
« as if Somebody's life was in danger. 
© This diſtracts me. I am not treated 
« as I was accuſtomed to be treated. 
* They don't love me now—They 
% don't love their Clementina ! 
* Very true, chevalier ! You who are 
* always telling me how dearly they 
* all loved me, will hardly believe it, 
* I ſuppoſe. Nothing now is ſaid, 
* but & Nu ſhall Clementina”"— from 


% thoſe who uſed to call me fifter, and 


« dear After, at every word. | 

* They ſaid, I was well, and quite 
well, and ought to be treated with 
** a high hand—I know from whom 
they have that. From myſelf. I 
** faid fo to Mrs. Beaumont: but ſhe 
need not to have told them. I won't 
go to her again, for that. They 
* lay I Ball. God help me, I don't 
* know where to go for a quiet 
% mind. A high hand won't do, che- 
* valier: I wiſh I knew what would; 
* I would tell it to them. I once 


7 thought it would; elſe I had not 


aid h to Mrs, Beaumont; but let 


* 
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them go on with their high hands, 
with all my heart; that heart will 
not Kold always. It bad been gone 
before now, had not Mrs. Beau- 
mont got out of nie—ſomethin 
I won't tel! you what—And then 
ſent for Somebody And Some 
7 came—And what then? They 
need not threaten me fo—Somebod 
is not ſo-much to blame as they will 
have it he is; and that Somebody 
did make propoſals.— Did you not, 
chevalier?—T had liked to have be- 
trayed myſelf—TI Ropped juſt in 
time, 
% But, chevalier, Flt tell you a ſe- 
cxet——Don't ſpeak of it to any body 
May I depend upon you? I know 
I may. Why, Camilla tells me, 
that the Count of Belvedere is to 
come again.Are as not ſorry for 
your poor pupil? But I'll tell you 
another ſecret—atd that is, what I 
intend to ſay to him“ Look you 
here, my lord, you are à very good 
ſort of man; and you have great 
eſtates: you are very rich; you are, 
in ſhort, a very good fort of man; 
but there is, however, a man in the 
world with whom I had rather live 
in the pooreſt hermitage in the wil- 
derneſs, than with you in the richeſt 
palace in the world,” After this, 
if he be not the creeping mean man 
you ſaid he was not, he will be an- 
{wered,—Every thing you faid to 
me in former happy tines, I re- 
member. You always ſaid things 
to me that were fit to be remem- 
bered. Yet I don't tell you wha 
my hermit is, that I had rather live 
with. Perhaps there is no ſuch man. 
But this, you know, will be a ſuffi - 
cient anſwer to the Count of Belve · 
dere. Don't you think ſo? 
« Here I have been tormented a- 
in!—Would you think it? 1 
ave been pleading for n 
boldly, conſidently. I ſaid I cou 
depend upon bis honour! Abyche - 
valier t you think I might ?— 
I am to be locked up, and I can't 
tell what !—They won't let me ſee 
Somebody— They won't let me fee 
my poor jeronymo!— ou, and I, 
and Jeronymo, are all put. - 


, er I don't care, as 1 bn A. 
„ milla: I don't care; will guite 
rt hatden me. R 


« But 
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* But juſt now my mamma—0O, the 
c is the beſt of mothers My mam- 
© ma tells me, ſhe will not perſuade 
* me, if I will be patient, if I will be 
« good. 

* told her, „I will be patient, and 
* good: but don't let them inveigh 
« againſt the chevalier, then, What 
a (harm has he done? Was he not 
% Ahl Sir, now I bluſh !“ Was he 


ce not ſent for? And did he not weep 


% over me?—Yet is he none of your 
% bold men, who look as proudly as 
« if they were ſure of your approba- 
at tion! — Well, but what do you 
« think my mamma ſaid— Ah, Cle- 
„% mentina!*”* ſaid ſhe, © would to 
«© God the chevalier for his own ſake,” 
% ſyes, the ſaid for “ bis - ſake;” 
% and that made a great impreſſion 
% upon me; it was ſo good, you know, 
on * my mamma) * that the chevalier 
«© was in England, or a thouſand miles 
« off.” So, Sir, this is my advice— 
« pray take it; for I and Camilla 
4 heard ſome words, and Camilla, as 
« well as I, is much troubled about 
« them.—-Get away to England as 
* ſoon as you can—Be ſure do!—And 
* ſome months hence, bring your two 
« ſiſters over with you; and by that 
* time all our feuds will be ended, 
4% you know: and you ſhall take a 
os — and then I can go and viſit 
« your ſiſters, you know, and your 
« ſiſters will viſit us. You will come 
% ſometimes with them; won't you? 


« Well, and I'll tell you how we will 


4% paſs part of our time: they ſhall 
« perfect me in Engliſh; I will per- 
« fect them in Italian. They know 
4 as much of that, I ſuppoſe, at leaſt, 
4% as 1 do of Engliſh: and we will 
4% viſit every court, and every city. 


4 So, God bleſs you, Sir; and get 


*-away, as ſoen as you can. I put 
r for fear this ſhould mil. 
« carry, and I ſhould be found out.— 
« Ah, Sir! they are very ſevere with 
«© me! Pity me: but know you 
« will; for you have a tender heart. 
* It is all for You!” 3 

« Theſe laſt five words were intend- 
« ed to be ſcratched out; and are but 
6: juſt legible. 

„ How the contents of this letter 
« affliẽt mel Words cannot expreſs 
« what I feel! I fee, evidently, that 


« My dear mamma,” as I. 
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are taking wrong meaſures 
hed the tnderet heart in the world; 
a heart that never has once ſwerved 
from it's duty ; and which is filled 
with reverence and love for all that 
boaſt a relation to it. Harſh treat. 
ment, and which is beſides new to 
it, is nat the method to be taken 
with ſuch a heart. © Shall I,” 
thought I, when I had peruſed it, 
aſk for an audience of a mother ſo 
indulgent, and give her my diſin- 
tereſted advice upon it?” Once l 
could have done ſo; and even, in 
confidence, have ſhewn her this very 
letter; but now ſhe is one with the 
angry part of her family, and I dare 
not do it, for Clementina's fake, 
Talk of locking her up! Talk of 
bringing a lover to her !—Threaten- 
ing her with going to Mrs. Beau- 
mont; when they ſhould court her 
to go thither Not ſuffer her to ſee 
her beloved Jeronymo ?—He in dif. 

e too How hard, how wrong, 
is all this condu& !—I could have 
written to Jeronymo, thought I, 
and adviſed gentle meaſures, were 
he not out of their conſultations. 
As to the threatened reſentments, 
they are nothing as to me. Clemen- 
tina's ſufferings are every thing: 
my ſoul diſdains the thought of 
faſtening myſelf upon a proud fa- 
mily, that now looks upon me in a 
mean light. A oor heart under- 
valued, will (well. It. will be put 
upon ower-valuing itſelf. You 
know, Dr. Bartlett, that I have a 
Very proud heart: but when I am 
trampled upon, or deſpiſed, then 
it is moſt proud. I would call my- 
ſelf a man, to a prince, who ſhould 
unjuſtly hold me in contempt; and 
let him know that I looked 2 


bim to be no more. My pride is 


raiſed: yet againſt whom? Not 
Clementina! She has all my pity! 
She has ſeen, and I have found, 
that her unhappy delirium, though 
not cauſed by me, (I bleſs God for 
that!) has made me tender as 4 
chidden infant. And can I think 
of quitting Bologna, and not fee 
if it be poſſible for me to gratify 
myſelf, and ſerve them in her re- 
ſtoration? Setting quite out of the 
ucſion the . cauſeleſs re- 
entments, and the engagement I 
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t have laid myſelf under not to leave 


« it without apprizing him of my 
« intention. < 
Upon the whole, I reſolved to 
« wait the iſſne of the new meaſures 
1 they have fallen upon. The dear 
« [ady has declared herſelf in my fa- 
« your. Such a frank declaration 


'« muſt ſoon be followed by important 


« conſequences. 


« Tae third day after the arrival 
& of her father and brothers from 
« Urbino, I received the following 
« billet from the marquis himſelf— 


«© CHEVALIER GRANDISON, 
2 E are in the utmoſt diſtreſs. 
Me cannot take upon us to 
« forbid your ſtay at Bologna; but 
« ſhall be obliged to you, if you will 
« enable us to acquaint our daughter, 
« that you are gone to England, or 


e ſome far diſtant part of Italy. Wiſh- 
« ing you happy, I am, Sir, your moſt 


le obedient humble ſervant.” 


& To this I wrote as follows—» 


«K MY LORD, 
$6 I Am exceſhvely grieved for your 
4 diſtreſs. I make no heſitation 
* to obey you. But as I am not con- 
e ſcious of having, in word or deed, 
« offended you, or any one of a fa- 
* mily to — I owe infinite obliga- 
* tions; let me hope that I may be 
% allowed a farewel viſit to your lord- 
* ſhip, to your lady, and to your 
** three ſons ; that my departure wr þ 
„ not appear like that of a criminal, 
e inſtead of the parting, which, from 
* the knowledge I have of my own 
© heart, as well as of your experi- 
„ enced goodneſs, may be claimed by 
your lordſhip's ever obliged, an. i 
* affeftionate bumble ſerwant, 


* GRANDISON.” 


* This requeſt, I underſtood, ac- 


e cafioned warm debates. It was ſajd 


« to be a very bold one: but my dear 
ymo inſiſted, thatit was worthy 
Sof his friend, his deliverer, as he 
* called me; and of an innocent man. 
* The reſult was, that I ſhould he 
' invited in form, to viſit and take 
rave of the family: and two days 
* were taken, that forme others of t 
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«© Urbino family might be preſent, tg 
«© ſee a man for the laſt time, (and 
« ſome of them for the firſt) who was 
thought, by his requeſt, ' to hare 
„ ſhewn a very extraordinary degree 
of intrepidity; and who, though a 
<< proteſtant, was honoured with ſq 
great an intereſt in the heart of their 
« Clzmentina. <> cop 
The day before I was to make 
4 this formal viſit, (for ſuch it was 
„to be) I received the following 
letter from my friend Jeronymo— 


© MY DEAREST GRANDISON, 
90 TAKE the particulars of the 
« ſituation we are in here, that 
wie — may know what to expect, and 
ow to act and comport yourſelf, 
«© to-morrow evening. | 
« Your reception will be, I am 
& afraid, cold; bat civil. 
„ You will be looked upon by the 
% Urbino family, who have heard 
* more of you than they have ſeen, 
as a curioſity; but with more won- 
„ der than affection. 
Of them will be preſent, the count 
« my father's brother, and his ſons 
«« Sebaſtiano and Juliano, my aunt 
Signora Juliana de Sforza, a widow 
> lady, as you know, and her daugh- 
* ter Signora Laurana, a young wo- 
% man of my fiſter's age, betwecu 
„ whom and my fiſter uſed to be, as 
« you have heard, the ſtricteſt friend- 
0 — and correſpondence ; and who 
&* inſiſted on being preſent on this oc- 
« caſion. They are all good-natured 
« people; but love not either your 
© country or religion. 
Father Mareſcotti will be preſent. 
* He is become your very great ad- 
“ mirer. | | 
My father thinks to make you his 
compliments; but if he 88 


„ the moment he has made them, you 


«© muſt not be ſurprized. | 

« My mother Rys, that as it is the 
« laſt time that the may ever ſee you, 
«© and as ſhe really greatly reſpe&s 
« you, ſhe, ſhall not be able to leave 
« you while you ſtay. | 

“ The genera}, I hope, will behave 
« with politeneſs. © 

« The biſhop loves you; but will 
% not, however, perhaps, be in high 
„ good humour with you. 

% Your Jeronyme will be wheeled 
« into the fame room. If he be more 

Pe | 4 filent 
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, ſilent than uſual on the ſolemu oc- 
e caſion, you will not do him in- 
4 juſtice, perhaps, if you attribute it 
4 to his prudence ; but much more to 
«« his grief. 

« And now let me tell you, as 
* briefly as I can, the ſituation of the 
4 dear creature who muſt not appear, 
4 but who is more intereſted in the 
% occaſhon of the congreſs than any 
«* perſon who will be preſent at it. 

«© What paſſed between you and her 
« ot the laſt interview, has greatly 
4 impreſſed her in your favour. The 
* biſhop, the general, and my father, 
4 ſoon after their return from Urbino, 
«© made her a viſit in her dreſſing- 
4 room. They talked to her of t 
4 excellency of her own religion, and 
* of the errors of the pretended re- 
« formed, which called, and I 
« ſuppoſe are, damnable. They found 
* her ons, in her abhorrence of the 
4 dne, and adherence to the other. 
£ They were delighted with her ra- 
tional anſwers, and compoſed beha- 
«« viour: they all three retired in rap- 
* tures, to congratulate each other 
« upon it; and returned with plea- 
« ſure, to enter into farther talk with 
« her: but when they mentioned you 
« to her, ſhe, led by their affectionate 
« behaviour to her on their return, 


4 ſaid, it had given her great plea- 


« ſure, and eaſe of mind, to find that 
«© ſhe was not deſpi/ed by a man whom 
« every one of the family regarded for 
ce his merit and great qualities. The 
4 general had hardly patience ; he 
«« walked to the farther end of the 
„% room: my father was in tears; 
«« the biſhop ſoothed her, in order to 
« induce her to ſpeak her whole mind. 

« He praiſed you. She ſeemed 
« pleaſed. He led her to believe, 
** that the whole family were willing 
£* to oblige her, if ſhe would declare 
* herſelf; and aſked her queſtions, 
% the anſwers to which muſt either be 
«© an avowal or a denial of her love: 
% and then ſhe owned, that ſhe pre 
« ferred the Chevalier Grandiſon to 
& all the men in the world; the would 
© not, againſt the opinion of her 
«« friends, wiſh to be his; but never 


% wauld be the wife of any other man. 


What,“ ſaid the general, though 
4% he continue a heretick ?** 

% He might be converted, ſhe ſaid. 
# And he was a ſweet-tempered and 
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«© compaſtanate man: and a may e 
« ſenſe, as he was, mult ſee his error, 
«© Would ſhe run the riſque of ber 
4 own ſalvation? . x 
*© She was ſure ſhe ſhould never giy 
« up her faith. | 
It was tempting God to abandon 
© her to her own perverſeneſs. 
Her reliance on his goodneſs to 
s enable her to be ſtedfaſt, was hum. 


ble, and not preſumptuous, and 


<© with a pious view to gain a-proſe. 
« lyte; and God would not forſake 
* a perſon ſo well intending. Wa 
* ſhe not to be allowed her confe ſſor 


Her confeſſor ſhould be appointed 


« by themſelves. She did not doubt 
but the chevalier would conſent to 
& oo. 
* The biſhop, yau know, can he 
*© cool, when he 38 He bore to 
te talk farther with her. 

% My father was till in tears, 

* The general had no longer pa- 
© tience. He withdrew, and came to 
„ me, and vented on me his dif- 
« pleaſure, It is true, Grandiſon, 
% vhen ĩt was propoſed to ſend for you 
“ from Vienna, I, ſanguine in my 
hopes, had expreſſed myſelf as void 
aof all doubt but you would become 
% acatholick.—-Your loye, your com- 
© paſſion, your honour, as | chooghe, 
engaged by ſuch a ſtep taken on our 
„ fide— 1 had no notion that on ſuck 
a ſurprize, with ſuch motives to urge 


your compliance, a young man like 


„ myſelf, and with a heart ſo ſenſible, 
„ could have been fo firm: but theſe 
„thoughts are all over — This, how- 
« ever, expoſes me to the more re- 
« proaches, | 

We were high; and my mother 
« and uncle came in to mediate be · 


„ tween us. 


«© I would not, I could not, re- 
* nounce my friend; the friend of my 


« ſoul, as in our firſt ce; 
« and the preſerver of my life—Miſe- 
e rable as that has been, the preſerver 
« of it, at a time when I was-engaged 
% in an unlawful purſuit, in which f 
4% had periſhed, what might I have 
«© now been, and where? 

« I ventured to give my opinion in 
* fayour of my ſiſter's mormage with 
© you, as the only method that could 
ce be taken to reſtore her; who, I ſaid, 


& loved you becauſe you were à vir- 


„ tuous man; and that her love was 


"68 not 
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« not only founded in virtue, but was 
« virtue itſelf, 


« My brother told me, that I was A 


« as much beſide myſelf with my no- 
« tions of gratitude, as my ſiſter was 
« with a paſſion leſs excuſable. 

« I bid him forbear wounding a 
« wounded man. 

« Thus high ran words between us, 

« The biſhop, mean time, went on 
« with a true church ſubtlety, to get 
« out of the innocent girl her whole 
« mind. | ; 

« He boaſted afterwards of his art. 
« But what was there in it to boaſt of? 
« A mind fo pure and fo ſimple as 
« Clementina's ever was, and which 
« only the pride of her ſex, and mo- 
« tives of religion, had ps hin- 
« dered her from declaring to all the 
« world, 

„ He aſked her, if ſhe were willing 
« toleaveher father, mother, brothers, 
« and country, to goto a ſtrange land ; 
« to live among a hated people? 

« No, ſhe ſaid; you would not wiſh 
©« her to go out of Italy, You would 
&« live nine montlis out of twelve in 


« Italy, 

40 He told her, that ſhe muſt, when 
et married, do as her huſband would 
t have her. . 

« She could truſt to your honour. 

% Would ſhe conſent that her chil- 
« dren ſhould be trained up hereticks ? 

„ She was ſilent to this queſtion. 
He repeated it. | 

% Well, my lord, if I muſt not be 
% allowed to chuſe for myſelf; only 


et me not hear the chevalier ſpoken 


« of diſreſpectfully: he does not de- 
« ſerve it. He has acted by me with 
« 2s much honour, as he did by my 
brother. He is an uniformly good 
« man, and as generous as 
« And don't let me have other pro- 
« poſals made me; and I will be con- 
« tented. I had never fo much diſ- 
© tinguiſhed him, if every body had 
not as well as I.“ 

©«« He was pleaſed to find her anſwers 
* fo rational: he pronounced her quite 
well; and gave it as his opinion, 
* that you ſhould be deſired to quit 
„Bologna. And your abſence, and 
%a little time, he was ſure, would 
** ſecure her health of mind. 


«„ was 
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% putting queſtions about you, abſo- 
oy 2 in — Lhe a 
„ She anſwered the objections th 
« made againſt you with equal warm 
% and clearneſs, She ſeemed ſenfible 
*« of the unhappy way ſhe had been 
« in, and — ave it, that the laſt 
interview ſhe had with you, had 
4 helped to calm and reſtore her; and 
« ſhe hoped that ſhe thould be better 
every day: ſhe praiſed your beha- 
4% viour to her; ſhe expatiated upon, 
« and pitied your diſtreſs of mind. 
They let her run on till they too 
% had obtained from her a confirma- 
ja tion 4 all _ the biſhop had — 
© ported; and, upon r ir 
% converſation, . n 
90 2 that ſoothing fuch ' a 
Na Pp? ion was not the way to be taken; 
% but that a high hand was to be 
* uſed, and that ſhe was to be ſhamed 
* out of a love ſo improper, ſo irre- 
© ligious, ſo ſcandalous, to be en- 
* couraged in a daughter of their 
„ houſe with a heretick; and who h 
„ ſhewn himſelf to be a determin 


© one. 

© They accordingly entered u 
o 5 — 'T forbade | 
* her to think of you: they told her, 
* that ſhe ſhould not upon any terms - 
© be yours; not now, even if you 
« would change your religion for her. 
They depreciated your kuniiy, your 
& fortune, and even your underſtand - 
« ing; and brought to prove what 
„they ſaid againſt the latter, your 
% obſtinate adherence to your muſbroom. 
« religion, ſo they called it; a reli- 
gion that was founded in the wicked- 
6 neſs of your VIIIch H in the 
« ſuperſtition of a child his ſucceſſor ; 
« and in the arts of a vile, woman who 
* had martyred a ſiſter queen, a better 
« woman than herſelf, They inſiſted 
«© upon her encouraging the Count of 
4 Relvedere's addreſſes, as a mark of 
«© her obedience. 

They condemned, in terms wound- 
« ing to her modeſty, her paſſion. for 
« a foreigner, an enemy to her faith; 
«« and on her earneſt requeſt to ſee her 
« father, he was — upon to re- 
« fuſe her that favour. 
„Lady Juliana Sforza and her 
& daughter Laurana, the companion 
« of her better hours, never ſee her, 


« but they inveigh againſt you as an 
6 brag man. 
2 3M 1 Her 
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& Her uncle treats her with autho- 
« rity; Signor Sebaſtiano with a pity 
4 bordering on contempt. | 
„„ My mother ſhuns her; and indeed 
ec fvoids me: but as ſhe has been 
« Hlamed for permitting the interview, 
& which they ſuppoſe the wrongelt ſtep 
* that could have been taken, ſhe de- 
4% clares herſelf neutral, and reſigns to 
* Whatever ſhall be done by her lord, 
* by his brother, her two ſons, and 
% Lady Juliana de Sſorza: but I am 
“ fure, in her heart, that ſne approves 
« not of the new meaſures; and which 
te are alſo, as I have reminded the 
«© biſhop, ſa contrary to the advice of 
« the worthy Mrs. Beaumont; to 
% whom they begin to think of once 
. more ſending my ſiſter, or of pre- 
* yailing on her to come hither: but 
6 Clementina ſeems not to be defirous 
« of going again 'to her; we know 
% not why; Ace ſne uſed to ſpeak of 
« her with the higheſt reſpett. 

«© The dear ſoul ruſhed in to me 
& yeſterday. Ah, my Jeronymo!”” 
« ſaid ſhe, „they will drive me to 
1% deſpair. They hate me, Jeronymo 
% —But TI have written to Somebody 
«& Huſh! for your life, huſh!" 

« She was immediately followed in 
<« by her aunt Sforza, and her couſin 
4% Laurana, and the general; who, 
& though he heard not what ſhe ſaid, 
<< inſiſted on her returning to her own 
% apartment. 

% What“ ſaid ſhe, * muſt I not 
be ſpeak to Jeronymo? Ah, Jerony- 
* mo!—T had a great deal to ſay to 
41 you!“ 

4% J raved; but they hurried her 
ec out, and have forbid her to viſit me: 
*& they, however, have had the civility 
ee to defire my excuſe, They are ſure, 
* they fay, they are in the right way: 
& and if I will have patience with 
* them for a week, they will change 
te their meaſures, if they find theſe 
new ones ineffectual. But my lifter 
« will be loſt, irrecoverably loſt; I 
1 foreſte that, 8 
%, Ah, Grandiſon! And can you 
« ftill--But now they will not accept 
“of your change of religion. Poor 
«© Cltementina ! Onhapyy Jeronymo! 
* Unhappy Grandiſen? 1 will fay. 
% If you are not ſv, cannot de- 
& ſerve the affection F ja e ; 

But are _y9 the Somebody to whom 
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« you? Perhaps you will find fon 
« opportunity to-morrow to let m 
© know whether ſhe has, or not. Ca. 
* milla is forbidden to ſtir out of the 
© houſe, or to write. 

„% The general told me, Juſt now, 
that my gratitude to you ſhewed nei. 
& ther more nor leſs, than the high 
value I put upon my own life. 
OY ank — That his obſerva. 
« tion convinced me, that he put x 
% much leſs upon mine, than I, in 
at = ſame caſe, ſhould have put upon 
6 his, —_ 

He reconciled himſelf to me by 
„ an endearment. He embraced me, 


« Don't ſay convinced, Jeronymo, I 


« loye not myſelf better than I love 
«© my Jeronymo.”” 

« What can one do with fuch 1 
&« man? He does love me. 

“% My mother, as I ſaid, is reſolved 
** to be neutral: but, it ſeems, ſhe is 
always in tears, 


* * 

« My mother ſtepped in juſt now 
« To my "quelies after — ſiſter 
« health; “ Ah, 22 ſaid 
« ſhe; „ All is wrong! The dear 
« creature has been bad ever fince 
a 8 They are all wrong |— 
% But patience and filence, child! 
« You and I have nothing to anſwer 
« for.—Yet my Clementina,” ſaid 
« ſhe— “ Oh! and left me. 

I have no heart to write on. You 
e will ſee, from the above, the way 
me are in. O my Grandifon! What 
« will you do among us? —I wiſh you 
« would not came. Yet what hope, 
« if you do not, ſhall I ever have of 
oo —_ * in my beloved friend, 
* who has behaved ſo'unexceptionably 
« m a caſe ſo critical? 

' # You muſt not think of the dear 
% creature; her head is ruined: for 
your on fake, you muſt not. We 
Hare all unworthy of you: yet, not 
* all; all, however, but Clementina, 
© und (if e will juſtify 
«© my claim to another exception) your 
al gg not. 1 3 
onto.“ 
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My Lucy! What think you l— 
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% ſhe has written? Hal the written to U Bur it is ealy to guels 
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muſt think, I will, without ſaying 


one word more en 


DR. BARTLETT'S TENTH LETTER. 


4 THE next day,” proceeds my pa- 
* tron, © I went to make my 
« yiſit to the family. I had nothing 
« to reproach myſelf with; and there- 
© fore had no other concern upon me 
& but what aroſe from the ur i 
« neſs of the noble Clamentina : that 
% indeed was enough. I thought I 
« ſhould have ſome difficulty to manage 
« my 7 if I were to find 
« myſelf inſulted, eſpecially by the 
« general, Soldiers are ſo apt to 
value themſelves on their knowledge 
© of what, after all, one may call hut 
« a trade, that a private gentleman is 
« often thought too ſlightly of by 
* them. Inſolence in à great man, a 
„ rich man, or a ſoldier, is a call 
9 ono a man of ſpirit to exert him- 
© ſelf. © But I hope,” thought I, I 
4% ſhall not have this call 
« ane of a family I ſo greatly reſpect. 
« Iwas received by the biſhop; who 
© politely, after I had paid my com- 
t pliments to the marquis and his 
* lady, preſented me to thoſe of the 
Urbino family to whom I was a 
« ſtranger. Every one of thoſe named 
** by Signor Jeronymo, in his laſt let- 
« ter, were nt, | 
„The marquis, after he had re- 
turned my compliment, looked 
another way, to hide his emotion: 
the marchioneſs put her handker- 
* chief to her eyes; but withdrawing 
* it again, looked upon me with ten- 
„ derneſs; and I read in them her 
K 117254 for 8 
„ paid my reſpects to the general 
* with an = of freedom, yet of re- 
** gard; to my Jeronymo, with the 
a dus to our triend{hip; and 
** congratulated him on ſeeing him 
aut of his chamber. His kind eyes 
„ gliſtened with pleaſure; yet it was 
* ealy to read a mixture of pain in 
them; which grew ſtronger as the 


« 


rom any 


gave way to reflection. 

„Ihe Conte della Porretta ſeemed 
* to meaſure me with his eye. 

'* I addrefſed myſelf to Father Mare- 
* ſcorti, and made my particular ac- 
* knowledgments to him for the fa- 


emotions at ſeeing me enter, 


( 9 
*« vour of his viſit, and what had paſ- 
« ſed in it, He looked updn-me-with- 
© pleaſure; probably with the more, 
© as this was a farewel viſit. 12 

% The two ladies whiſpered, and 
locked upon me, and ſeemed to be- 
„ ſpeak each ather's attention to what 
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« gignor Sebaſtiano placed himſelſ 
t next to Jeronymo, and often whiſ- 
„ pered him, and as often caſt his eye 
% upon me. He was partial to me, L 
c believe, becauſe my generous friend 
«© ſeemed pleaſtd with what he faid. 

*« His brother, 8 Juliano, ſat 
© on the 2 ; 2 me. They” 
© are agreeable and polite young wen. 

„% A profound ſence ſucceeded the 
cc general compliments. 

I addreſſed myſelf to the marquis: 
© Your lordſhip—and you, Madam,” 
* turning to the marchioneſs—** I 
« hope will excuſe me for having re- 
t queſted the favourof being once more 
% admitted to your preſence, and to 
« that of three brothers for whom L 
„ ſhall ever retain the moſt reſprctful 
« affeftion, I could not think of 
e leaving a city, where one of the firſt 
« families init has done me the higheſt 
© hongur, without taking ſuch a leave 
&« as might ſhew my gratitude,—Ac- 
© cept, my lords,” +bowing to each 
© Accept, Madam, more profound- 
ly bowing to the marchioneſi my 
0 reſpe&tful thanks for all your good - 
4% nets to me. I ſhall to the end of 
« my life, number moſt of the days 
« that I have paſſed at Bologna, 
„ amongk it's happieſt, even were the 
« remainder to be as happy as man 
% ever knew.” + 

„The marquis ſaid, “ We wiſh 
« you, chevaher, * y; haps 


«« pier than" He and was 
« hlept. | | 

% His lady only bawed. Her face 
« ſpoke diſtxeſs. Her voice way loſt 
© in ſighs, though the to ſup- 


0 preſs them. | 
„% Chevalier,” ſaid the biſhop, with 
« an air of ſolemnity, you have 


„ given us many happy hqurs: for 


« them we th you. Jeronymo, - 
« for himſelf, will ſay more: hz is the 
«© moſt grateful of men. Wethank you 
« a ſo for what you have done for hin. 
«+ I caunat, {aid Jeronymo, ex- 
«« preſs ſuitably my gratitude: my 
3 M2 ©; prayers, 
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« prayers, my vows, ſhould follow 
you, whitherſoever you go, beſt of 
«« friends, and beſt of men] 

« The general, with an air and a 
% ſmile that might have been diſpenſed 
e with, oddly ſaid, High pleaſure 
4 and high pain are very near neigh- 
t hours i they are often guilty of ex- 
« ceſſes, and then are apt to miſtake 
4s each other's houſe. I am one of 


*« thoſe who think our whole houſe . 


4 obliged to the chevalier for the ſea- 
« ſona 
6 ronymo. But—" 

* Bear eneral,” faid Lady Juliana, 
« bear with an interruption: the in- 
« tent of this meeting is amicable, 
© The chevalier is a man of honour. 
„Things may have fallen out unhap- 
« pily : yet nobody to blame.“ | 

« As to blame, or otherwiſe,** ſaid 
ce the Conte della Porretta, ** that is 
„ not now to be talked of; elfe, I 
6 þyow where it lies: in ſhort, amon 
« ourſelves. The chevalier ated 
&« greatly by Signor Jeronymo; we 
% were all obliged to him; but to let 
t ſuch a man as this have free admiſhon 


« to our daughter—She ought to have 


« had no eyes.“ 

« Pray, my lord--pray, brother, 
„% {aid the marquis“ are we not 
„% enough ſufferers ?” 

«© The chevalier,” ſaid the general, 
c cannot but be gratified by fo high a 
„% compliment; and ſmiled indig- 
„ nantly. 

« My lord,” replied I to the gene- 
« ral, “ you know very little of the 
«© man before you, if don't be- 
« lieve him to be the mo 
«« preſent,” 

% Impoſſible!” ſaid the marquis, 
« with a ſigh. 

«© Themarchioneſs aroſe from her ſeat, 
% motioning to $0 z and turning round 
6 to the two ladies, and the count; 
% have reſigned my will to the will 
6 408 all, my deareſt friends, and 
46 


be permitted to withdraw. 


This teſtimony, however, before I 
« 8s I cannot but bear: wherever the 
« jault lay, it lay not with the che- 
«© yalier. He has, from the firſt to the 
« laſt, ated with the niceſt honour. 
« He is intitled to our reſpect. The 
«© unhappineſs lies no where but in 
« the difference of religion.“ 


«« Well, and that is now abſolutely 


aſſiſtance he gave to our Je- 


afflicted man 
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% out of the queſtion,” ſaid the 
% neral-—* it is, indeed, chevalier. 

« J hope, my lord, from a deſcend- 
4 ant of a family ſo illuſtrious, to find 
* an equal exemption from wounding 
% words and wounding looks; and 
4% that, Sir, as well from your gene. 
* rohity, as from your jufttce.” 

„% My looks give you offence, che. 
% valier Do they 7 

J attended to the marchioneſs. 
«© She came towards me. I aroſe, and 
c reſpe&fully took her hand.—** Che. 
« valier,“ ſaid ſhe, ** I could not with. 
© draw, without bearing the teſtimon 
© I have borne to your merits. I with 
% you happy—God protect you, whi. 
© therſoever you go. Adieu.“ 

« She wept. I bowed on her hand 
% with — reſpect. She retired 
« with precipitation. It was with 
6 difficulty that I ſuppreſſed the riſing 
« tear, r took my feat. 

I made no anſwer to the general's 
* laſt queſtion, though it was ſpoken 
in fuch a way (I ſaw by their eyes) 
as took every other perſon's notice, 
„ Lady Sforza, when her ſiſter was 
« retired, hinted, that the laſt inter- 
view between the young lady and 
me was an unadviſed permiſſion, 
* though intended for the beſt, 

% then took upon me to defend 
© that „ Lady Clementina,” 
« faid I, “ had declared, that if ſhe 
« were allowed to ſpeak her whole 
«© mind to me, ſhe ſhould be eaſy, 
«© I had for ſome time given my- 
« ſelf up to abſolute deſpair. I 
« marchioneſs intended not faworr to 
me in allowing of the interview: 
it was the molt affecting one to me 
© IT had ever known. But let me fay, 
* that, far from having bad effects on 
* the young lady's mind, it had good 
* ones. I hardly knew how to talk 
upon a ſubje& to very intereſting to 
every one preſent, but not more ſo 
to a one than to myfelf, honey x 
of avoiding it; and have been led 
© into it, but did not lead. And 
ſince it is before us, let me recom- 
© mend, as the moſt effectual way to 
<« reſtore every one to peace and hap- 
t pineſs, gentle treatment. The moſt 
«« generous, the meekeſt, the moſt du - 
« tiful of human minds, requires not 
© harſh treatment.“ 

% How do you know, Sir, faid the 


«c general, 
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te general, and looked at Jeronymo, 
a the methods now taken 
« And are they then harſh, my 
« lord?” ſaid I. 
« He was offended, | 
4 had heard,” proceeded I, © that 
« change of meaſures was reſolved 
% on, I knew that the treatment be- 
*« fore had been all gentle, condeſcend- 
« ing, mdulgent. I received but yeſ- 
« terday letters from my father, ſig- 
« nifying his intention of ſpeedily 
« recalling me to my native country, 
I ſhall ſet out very ſoon for Paris, 
« where I hope to meet with his more 
« direct commands for this long-de- 
« fired end. What may be my deſti- 
e ny, I know not; but I ſhall carry 
« with me a heart burdened with the 
« woes of this family, and diſtreſſed 
for the beloved daughter of it. But 
«* let me beſpeak you all, for your own 
&© ſakes, (mine is out of the queſtion : I 
e preſume not upon any hope on my own 
« account) that you will treat this an- 
66 7 - minded lady with tenderneſs. 
« 1 pretend to ſay, that I know that 
“ harſh or ſevere methods will not do.“ 
«© The general aroſe from his ſcat, 
« and with a countenance of fervour, 


« next to fierceneſs— Let me tell 


« you, Grandiſon—"" ſaid he. 

U aroſe from mine, and going to 
„Lady Sforza, who ſat next him, he 
* ſtopped, ſuppoling me going to him, 
and ſeemed ſurprized, and attentive 
* to motions : but diſregarding him, 
« I addreſſed myſelf to that lady. 
« You, Madam, are aunt of the Lady 
« Clementina : the tender, the indul- 
« gent mother is abſent, and has de- 
« clared, that ſhe reſigns her will to 
* the will of her friends preſent—A1- 
% low me to ſupplicate, that former 
„ meaſures may not be changed with 
« her. Great dawnings of returning 
« reaſon did I diſcover in our laſt inter- 
* view. Her delicacy (never was there 
« a more delicate mind) wanted but 
* to be fatisfied. It was ſatisfied, 
and ſhe began to be eaſy. Were her 
** mind but once compoſed, the ſenſe 
** ſhe has of her duty, and what ſhe 
«« owes to her religion, would reſtore 
her to your wiſhes ; but if ſhe ſhould 
be treated harſhly, (though I am 


« ſure, if ſhe ſhould, it would be with 


A the beſt intention) Clementina will 
« be loſt.” 


The general ſat down. They all 


looked upon one another. The two 
ladies dried their eyes. The ſtart- 
ing tear would accompany my fer- 
% your. And then ſtepping to Jero- 
„ nymo, who was extremely affected ; 
«© My dear Jeronymo,” ſaid I, ** m 
% friend, my beloved friend, cheri 
in your noble heart the memory of 
« your Grandiſon : would to God 1 
„could attend you to England! We 
* have baths there of ſovereign effi- 
* cacy. The balm of a friendly and 
« grateful heart would promote the 
* cure. I have urged it before. Con- 
« fider of it.“ 

„My Grandiſon, my dear Grandi- 
% ſon, my friend, my preſerver! You 
“ are not going!” 

« I am, my Jeronymo;z” and em- 
© braced him. Love me in abſence, 
«© as I ſhall you,” 

Chevalier,“ faid the biſhop, ** you 
* don't go? We hope for your com- 
«« pany at a ſmall collation, We muſt 
1 not part with you yet.” 

«« I cannot, my lord, accept the fa- 
« your. Although I had given my- 
4 ſelf up to deſpair of obtainin 
«© happineſs to which I once aſpired; 
« yet I was not willing to & iy a city 
4% that this family had made dear to, 
„ me, with the precipitation of a man 
* conſcious of miſbehaviour. I thank 
* you for the iſſion I had to at- 
*« tend you all in full aſſembly. May 
God proſper you, my lord ; and may 
« you inveſted with the firſt ho- 
„ nours of that church which muſt be 
* adorned by ſo worthy a heart! It 
« will be my glory, when I am in my 
« native place, or wherever I am, to 
6 e that I was once thought 
© not unworthy of a rank in g family 
© ſo reſpectable. Let me, my lord, be 
« intitled to your kind remembrance. 

% He pulled out his handkerchief. 
„% My lord,” ſaid he, to his father— 
« my lord,” to the 1—“ Gran- 
« diſon muſt not go! -and ſat down 
« with emotion. 

« Lady Sforza Laurana ſeem- 
« ed moved; the two young lords, Se- 
% baſtiano and Juliano, were greatly. 
« affected. 8 K. 

I then addrefſed myſelf to the 
« marquis, who fat undetermined, as. 
t to ſpeech My venerable lord, 
« forgive me, that my addreſs was not 
«« firſt paid here: my heart overflows 
© with gratitude for your goodneſs in 
| © permitting 


- 
2 — 
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as permitting me to throw myſelf at 
« your 3 before I took a laſt fre- 
« wel of a city favoured with your 
« refidence. Beſt of fathers, of friends, 
4 of men, let me intreat the continu- 
« ance of your paternal indulgence 
* to the child neareſt, and deſerv- 
« ing to be neareſt, to your heart, 
« She is all you and her mother, Re- 
« ſtore her to yourſelf and to her, by 
* your indulgence; that alone, and a 
« bleſfing on your prayers, can reſtore 
& her. Adieu, my good lord: re- 
« peated thanks for all our hoſpitable 
* -yoodneſs to a man who will ever re- 


« tain a grateful ſenſe of your favour.” 


« You will not yet go!” was all he 
“ faid—He waved | in agitation, He 
* could ſay no more. 

„ then, turning to the count his 
4 brother, who ſat next him, ſaid, 
« T have not the honour to be fully 
% known to your lordſhip: ſome pre- 
« judices from differences in opinion 
© may have been -conceived ; but if 
« you ever hear any thing of the man 
60 before you wxrwwortby of his name, 
* and of the favour once deſigned 
« him; then, my lord, blame, as well 
% as wonder at, the condeſcenſion of 
** your noble brother and ſiſter in my 


46 favour." 


4% Who, II Who I !” ſaid that lord, 


% in ſome hurry.— I think very well 
« of you, I never ſaw a man in my 
« life, that I liked fo well!“ 
% Your lordſhip does me honour. 
« I ſay this the rather, as I may, on 
« this ſolemn occaſion, taking leave of 
« ſuch honourable friends, charge my 
« future Ie with reſolutions to behave 
«« worthy of the favour I have met 
« with in this family.” 

I paſſed from him to the general 
„ Forgive, my lord,” faid I, 
„the ſeeming formality of my beha- 
«« yiour in this parting ſcene: it is a 


c very ſolemn one to me. You have 


« expreſſed yourſelf of me, and zo me, 
% my lord, with more paſſion (forgive 
** me, I mean not to offend you) than 
* aps you will approve in your- 
f when I am far removed from 
<, Italy... For have you not a noble 
4 mind? And are you not a ſon of 
« the Marquis della Porretta? Per- 
* mit me to obſerve, that paſſion will 
% make a man exalt himſelf, and de- 
grade another; and the juſt medium 


© will be then forgot, I am afraid 


* I have been thought more lightly 
*© of, than I ought to be, either i; 
«« juſtice, or for the honour of a perſon 
*« who is dear to every one preſent. 
„ My country was once mentioned 
** with diſdain, Think not my vanity 
* ſo much concerned in what I aw 
* going to ſay, as my honour: I an 
&« proud to be thought an Eng- 
« liſhman; yet I think as highly of 
% every worthy man of every nation 
„ under the ſun, as I do of the 
«© worthy men of my own. Iamnot of: 
* contemptible race in my own coun. 
try. My father lives in it with the 
„ magnificence of a prince. He love: 
© his ſon; * I preſume to add, that 
* that ſon deems his good name his 
* riches ; his integrity his grandeur. 
„ Princes, though they are intitled by 
4% their rank to reſpect, are princes 
69 wy to him as they act. 

« A few words more, my lord. 

„I have been of the hearing, not of 
“the ſpeaking ſide of the queſtion, in 
% the two laſt conferences I had the 
4% honour to hold with your lordſhip, 
Once you unkindly mentioned the 
« word triumph. The word at the 
© time went to my heart. When 
« I can ſubdue the natural warmth of 
«© my temper, then, and then only, I 
% have a trium I ſhould not have 
„ remembered this, had I not now, 
« my lord, on this ſolemn occaſion, 
been received by you with an indig- 
e nant eye. I velpett your lordſhip 
* too much, not to * 7 of this 

angry reception. ence upon 
« it, perha anna look like ſub- 
«« ſcribing before this illuſtrious. com- 
«© pany to the juſtice of your con- 
«« tempt: yet I mean no other notice 
* than this; and th, to demonſtrate 
that T was not, in my awe opinion 
at leaſt, abſolutely unworthy of the 
« favour I met with from the father, 
the mother, the brothers, you ſo 
4 juſtly honour, and which I wiſhed to 
* ſtand in with you. 

And now, my lord, allow me the 
*© honour of your hand; and, as I have 
46 99 you no cauſe for diſpleaſure, 
ſay, that yau will remember me with 


* kindneſs, as I ſhall honour po and 


your whole family to the 


alt day 
© of my life.” | 


„The general heard me out; but 


* 1 was with great emotion. He ac- 
cepted not my hand; he returned 
„% no 
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„ not any anſwer: the biſhop aroſe, 
« and taking him aſide, endeavoured 
« to calm him. 

% addreſſed myſelf to the two 
young lords, and faid, that if ever 
« their curioſity led them to viſit Eng- 
land, where IT hoped to be in a few 
« months, I ſhould be extremely lad 
« of cultivating their eſteem and fa- 
« your by the beſt offices I could do 
« them. 

« They received my civility with 
«© politeneſs. 

« I addreſſed myſelf next to Lady 
* Laurana—* May, you, Madam, 
« the friend, the intimate, the choſen 
« companion of Lady Clementina, 
i never know the hundredth part of the 
« woe that fills. the breaſt of the man 
te before you, for the calamity that 
« has befallen your admirable couſin, 
« and, becauſe of that, a whole ex- 
« cellent family. Let me recom- 
mend to you, that tender and ſooth- 
ing treatment to her, which her ten - 
« der heart would ſhew to you, in 
« anycalamity that ſhould befal you. 
« I am not a bad man, Madam, 
„ though of à different communi 
« from yours. Think but half fo 
„ charitably of me, as I do of every 
« one of your religion who lives up to 
« his profeſſipns, and I ſhall be 
* happy in youP favourable thoughts 
1 you hear me ſpoken of. 

It is eaſy to imagine, Dr. Bart- 
« lett, that I addreſſed myſelf in this 
« manner to this lady, whom I had 
« never before ſeen, that ſhe might 
% not think the harder of her couſfin's 
© prepofſeſfions in favour of a pro- 
e teſtant, 

I recommended myſelf to the fa- 
« your of Father Mareſcotti. He aſ- 
* ſured me of his eſteem, in very warm 
« terms. | 

And juſt as I was again applying 
to my Jeronymo, the general came 
* to me : © You cannot think, Sir,” 
« faid he, “nor did you defign it, I 
“ ſuppoſe, that I ſhould be pleaſed with 

ur addreſs' to me, I have only 

is queſtion to aſk, When do you - 
* quit ologna!** „ 
Let me atk your lordſhip,” faid I, 
1 When do you return to aples ? 
. * Why chat queſtion, Sir? haugh- 


„einer you frankly, Your 
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* lord{hip, at the firſt of my aoquaint- 


* ance with you, invited me to Na- 
«« ples. I promiſed to pay my reſpects to 
«« you there, If you think of being 
there in a week, I will attend you 
at 2 own palace in that city:. 
and there, my lord, I hope, no cauſe 
to the contrary having ariſen from. 
me, to be received by you with the 
ſame kindneſs and favour that you 
ſhewed when you gave me the 
invitation. I think to leave Bo-, 
« logna to-morrow.”” | ; 
«© © brother!” «ſaid the biſhop, 
«© are you not zow overcomy ?'* 
* Andare you in earneſt ?** ſaid the 
«© general. | 
« I am, my lord, I have many va- 
% luable friends, at different courts 
% and cities in Italy, to take leave of. 
© I neyer intend to ſec it again. I 
% would look upon your lordſhip as 
** one of thoſe friends: but you ſeem 
«« ſtill diſpleaſed with me. You ac- 
« cepted not my offered hand before: 
„ once more I tender it. A man of 
ce ſpirit cannot be offended at a man of 
40 Pirit, without leſſening himſelf. 
* call upon your dignity, my lord.“ 
« He held out his hand, juſt as 1 
was withdrawing mine. I have 
pride, you know, Dr. Bartlett; 
and I was conſcious of a ſuperiori 
in this inflance; 1 took his hand, 
however, at his offer; yet pitie 
. him, that his' motion was made at 
all, as it wanted that grace which 
« generally accompanies all he does 
„ and ſays. 
« The biſhop embraced me.— 
* Your moderation thus exerted,” ſaid 
% he, “ muſt ever make you triumph. 
« Grandiſon! you are a prince of 
„the Almighty's creation. ; 
% The ngble Jeronymꝗ dried his 
« eyes, and held out his arms to em- 
* brace me. | 
© The general ſaid, © I ſhall cer. 
% tainly be at Naples in a weck. L 
* am too much Added by the woes 
of my family, to behave as 1 
ndeed, 


— 


6c 
ce 
c« 


* I ought on this occaſion, 4 
« Grandiſon, it is difficult for ſufferers WWF 
« to act with ſpirit and temper at the 
* ſame time.” 1 
6% It is, my lord: I have found it 
i fo, My raiſed, as once they. 
5 en. and ops de- 
of them 
* „% Would 


„I had ready a 


404 
* Would to God I had never returned 
* to Italy? — But I reproach not any 
cc hody.”” | 
 «« Yet, faid Jeronymo, have 
* ſome reaſon To be ſent for as you 
«c were 

% He was going on—“ Pray, bro- 
« ther, ſaid the 93 turn - 
ing to me, I may expect you, 
« Sir, at Naples?“ | 

c You may, my lord. But one fa- 
& your I have to beg of you mean 
« time. It 1s, that you will not treat 
« harſhly your dear Clementina. 
„ Would to Heaven I might have had 
* the honour to ſay, y Clementina ! 
« And per mit me to make one other 
* requeſt on my own account; and 
that is, that you will tell her, that 
« I took my leave of your whole fa- 
66 wily, by Her kind permiſſion ; and 
* that, at my departure, I wiſhed her, 
& from my ſoul, all the happineſs that 

the beſt and tendereſt of her friends 
can wiſh her! I make this requeſt 
to you, my lord, rather than to 
Signor Jeronymo, becauſe the ten- 
derneſs which he has for me might 
induce him to mentien me to her 
in a manner which might, at this 
time, affect her too ſenſibly for her 
peace. 
<< Be pleaſed, my dear Signor Jero- 
nymo, to make my devotion known 
to the marchioneſs. Would to 
Heaven—But adieu, and once more 
adieu, my Jeronymo. I thall hear 
from you when 
not before - God reſtore your ſiſter, 
© and heal you! 
«© TI bowed to the marquis, to the 
ladies, to the general, to the biſhop, 
particularly ; to the reſt in * 
ral; and was obliged, in order to 
conceal my emotion, to hurry out 
at the door. The fervants had 

lanted themſelves in a row; not 
* felfiſh motives, as in — N85 ; 
«« they bowed to the ground, and 
e bleſſed me, as I went through them. 
purſe of ducats. 
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One hand and another declined it: 
* dropped it in their fight. © God 
6 de with! 

« (aid I; and departed—O, Dr. Bart- 
fett, with a heart how much diſ- 
66 ——_— | 1 Soon TT > 
And now, iſs Byron, 
* have I not ke Ayo from” we the? 


concern which you take in the wors 


get to Naples, if 


you, my honeſt friends !“, 


$IR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


* of Lady. Clementina, to regret the 
© taſk you have put me upon? And do 
© you, m Lord and Lady L. 
and Miſs Grandiſon, now wonder 
* that your brother has not been for. 
« ward to give you the particulars of 
this melancholy tale? Yet you all 
« ſay, I muſt proceed.” 

See, Lucy, the greatneſs of this 
man's behaviour] What a preſumption 


was it in your Harriet, ever to aſpire 


to call fuch a one hers! 


LETTER XXX. 
MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 


7 Lady Olivia, Lucy, what 
can „he pretend to- But I will 
not puzzle myſelf about her, yet ſhe 
pretend to give diſturbance to ſuch a 
man! You will find her mentioned in 
Dr. Bartlett's next letter; or ſhe 
would not have been named by me. 


DR, BARTLETT'S ELEVENTH 
LETTER, 5 


8 MR. Grandiſon, on his return to 
his lodgings, found there, in 
* diſguiſe, Lady Olivia, He wanted 
not any new diſturbante. But I will 
© not mix the ſtories. 
© The next morning he received 2 
© letter from Signor Jeronymo. The 
© following is a tranſlation of it. 


« MY DEAREST GRANDISON, 


on Hex do you? — Ever-amiable 
&« friend! What triumphs did 
5 pour behaviour of laſt night obtain 
« for you! not a ſoul here but ad- 
% mires you! | 
„ Even Laurana declared, that, 
% were yau a catholick, it would be a 
* merit to love you. Vet ſhe reluc- 
te tantly E you, and once ſaid, 
« What but ſplendid fans, are the vir · 
c tues of an beretick f?" 7115 
© Our two couſins, with the good- 
« nature of youth, lamented that you 
« could not be ours in the way. vou 
« wiſh. My Father wept like a child, 
* when, you were. gone,. and ſeemed 
to enjay the ſes given you-by 
© every one. e count ſaid, he ne- 


« ver ſaw a nobler behaviour in man. 

& Your free, your manly, your polite 

* air and addrels, and your ent 
10 al 


r 


r 
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tr and intrepidity, were applauded by 
«© every one. | 

% What joy did this give to your 
« Jeronymo! I thought I wanted nei- 
« ther crutches, helps, nor wheeled 
« chair; and ſeveral times forgot that 
« I ailed any thing. 

« I begin to love Father Mareſcot- 
« ti, He was with the foremoſt in 
« praiſing you, & 

« The general owned, that he once 


vas reſolved®to quarrel with you. 


« But. will he, do you think, Jero- 
« nymo," ſaid he, make me a viſit 
« at Naples!” + 8 

« You may depend upon it, he 
« will,” 4 r 2 

J will be there to receive him,“ 
" ® They admired you part 

«© They admi u icularl 
« for your addreſs ws ſer, by the 
6 ral, rather than by me: and 
© Lady Sforza ſaid, it was a thouſand 
« pities that you and Clementina 
„ could not be one. They applauded, 
« all of them, what they had not, any 
« of them, the power to imitate, that 
* largeneſs' of heart which makes you 
think ſo well, and ſpeak fo tenderly, 
« of thoſe of communions different 
from your-own. So much ſteadi- 
„ neſs in your own religion, yet fo 
* much prudence, in a man ſo young, 
„they ſaid was fo aſtoniſhing! No 
« wonder that your character ran ſo 
high in every court you had viſited. 

© My mother. came in ſoon after 

you had left us. She was equally 


44 
« ſurprized and grieved to find you 
« 


gone. She thought ſhe was fure 
« of your ſtaying ſupper; and, not 
«ſatisfied with the ſhght leave ſhe 
* had taken, ſhe had been ſtrengthen- 
ing her mind to paſs an hour in your 
* company, in order to take a more 
„ ſolemn one. | 1957 BL 

„% My. father aſked her after her 
* dau $41 nt 

% Poor ſoul l ſaĩd ſhe, “ ſhe has 
heard that the chevalier was to be 
nere, to take leave of us. 
4 % By whom? By whom? ſaid my 

ta — | 31 44 
I cannot tell: but the poor crea - 
ture is, half raving to be adm tted 
* among us. She has drefſed herſelf 


i in one of her beſt iuits; and l ound 


** -ber fitting; in a kind cf form; expect - 
Fang te be called down. Indeed, 
* Lady Sforza, the method we axe in 
©: does not do.“ 3 


« So the chevalier ſaid,” replied 
4% that lady. Well, let us change 
it with all my heart. It is no plea- 
„ ſure to treat the dear girl harſhly— 
O lifter! this is a moſt extraordinary 
„% man! | " 

© That moment in bolted Camilla. 
fg Lady Clementina is quſt at the 
% door. I could not prevail upon 
cc her" ** 

„We all looked upon one another. 
Three ſoft - taps at the door, and 
« hem, let us know ſhe was there. 

« Let her come in, dear girl, let her 
„ come in,” ſaid the count: the che- 
4 yalier is not here. 5 

& Laurana roſe, and ran to the door, 
« and led her in by the hand. 

© Dear creature, wild ſhe look - 
«© ed!— Tears ran down my cheeks : 
«© I had not ſeen her for two days be- 
% fore. O how earneſtly did ſhe look 
© round her! withdrawing her hand 
% from her couſin, who would have 
90 2 tu a chair, and ſtanding quite 
« ſtill, | 

Come and fit by me, my ſweet 
« love,” ſaid her weeping mother. — 
She ſtepped towards her. 

Sit down, my dear girl.“ 

«© No: you beat me, remember.“ 
„ Who beat you, my dear?——Sure 
© nobody would beat my child. 
© Who beat you, Clementina !”” 

« don't know,'*—Still looking 
© round her, as wanting ſomebody. 

«© Again her mother courted her to 
« fit down. 

© No, Madam, you don't love me. 

Indeed, my dear, I do.” | 

* 80 you tay.” _ | | 

«+ Her father held out his open arms 
{© to her. Tears ran down his cheeks. 
«© He could notſpeak—** Ah, my ta- 
« ther!” ſaid — — im. 
% Ha e t her in his arms 
64 Don't, don't, Sir, faintlyfirug- 
« pling, with "averted face You 
us: Bos me not- Vou retuſed' to ſee 
«++ your child, when ſhe { wanted to 
claim your protection I was uſed 
„ cruelly.” 11191” a ** 

„ By whom, my dear? By whom? 
By 2 I: complained 
te to one, and to another ;-butall were 
4 in a tone: and ſo I thought 4-woutd 
© be contented. My mamma too! 
„ Hut it issn matter. I, it was 
eto be ſo d did not care. 

« By my ſoul, ſaid I. . this is not 
„ the way with ber, Lady Sforza! 

1 „% The 


— 
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The chevalier is in the right. You 
* {ce how ſenſible ſhe is of hard treat- 
* ment. | | 

„Well, well,“ ſaid the general, 
let us change our meaſures.” 

« Still the dear girl looked out ear- 
«© neſtly, as for ſomebody. 

„ She looſed herfelf from the arms 
« of her ſorrowing father. 


« Let us in ſilence, ſaid the count, 


* obſerve hen motions. || 

She went to him on tiptoe, and 
booking in his face over his ſhoul- 
der, as he fat with his back towards 
her, paſſe} him; then to- the gene- 
ral; then to Signor Sebaſtiano; 
and to every one round, till ſhe 
«« came to me; looking at each over 
his ſhoulder in the fame manner: 
then folding her fingers, her hands 
open, and her arms hanging down 
to their full extent, ſhe held up her 
% face meditating, with ſuch a fhgni- 
«© ficant woe, that I thought my heart 
«« would have burſt;,—Not a-foul in 
i the company had a dry eye. 


28287 


Lady Sforza aroſe, took her two 


* hands, the fingers ſtill clapſed; and 
*« would have ſpoken to her, but 
could not; and haſtily retired to her 
4 ſeat. | 

« Tears, at laſt, began to trickle 
down her cheeks; as ſhe ſtood fix- 
edly looking up. She ſtarted, looked 
% about her, and haſtening to her mo- 
© ther, threw her arms about her 


2 2 


« neck; and, hiding her face in her 


** boſom, broke out into a flood of 
tears; wingled with ſobs that pene« 
* trated every heart. 

« The firit words ſhe ſaid, were, 
% Love me, my mamma! Love your 


« child! your 2 child ! your Cle- 
l 


„ mentina !”” en raiſing her head, 
and again laying it in her mothey's 
16 — 46:1f ever you loved me, 
5% love me now, my mamma I have 
„ need of your love 

« My father was forced to with 
. draw; He was led out by his two 
% ſons, - $6 

«« Your poor Jeron was unable 
* to help binadel, N 

« He wanted as muck comfort as 
— = — TORI the wounds 
* of his 5 at time, to thoſe 
* of his mind? ; 
My two brothers returned. This 
« gear girl,” ſaid the diſliey, 6 will 
* break all dur heart.. 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. . 


% Her. tears had ſeemed to retie;# 
«© her, She held up her head. M 
« mother's boſom: ſeemed wet wit 
« her child's tears and her own, Still 
© ſhe looked w_—_ her. þ 

„ Suppoſe,” ſaid I, ſome 
« were ol the man ſhe —_—_ 
{© look for? It may divert this wild- 
« neſs. 

«© Did ſhe come down;” ſaid: Lau- 
4% rana to Camilla, * with the ex. 
c pectation of ſeeing him? 

© She did: 

Let me, ſaid the biſhop, . ſpeak, 
© to her. He aroſe, and, taking her 


„ hand, walked with her about the 


„ room. © You look pretty, my deay 
% Clementina! Your ornaments are 
„ charmingly fancied, What made 
you dreſs yourſelf ſo prettily? 

e She looked earneſtly at him, in 
«filerice, He repeated his queſtion— 
« I ſpeak,” ſaid the, “all my heart? 
« and then I ſuffer for it. Every body 
„ is againſt me. 

_ « You ſhall-not ſuffer for it; every 
* body is for you.“ 

„ F confeſſed to Mrs. Beaumont— 
© I confeſſed to you, brother — but 
« what did I get by it?—Let go my 
% hand. I don't love you, I believe. 

« am ſorry for it.) I love you, 
“ Clementina, as I love my own foul!” 

« Yet you never chide your own 
„ ſoub!” | 

«« He turned his face from her to us. 
„ She muſt not be treated harſhly,” 
4% ſaid he, He ſoothed her in a truly 
« brotherly manner, 

„ Tell __ added he to His 1— 
% mgs, did you expect an 
GE — that — not!“ p 

« Did I? Ye, I did—Camilla, 
« come hither—Let go my hand, bro- 
6s ther.” 

« He did. She took Camilla un- 
% der the arm“ Don't you know, 
Camilla,“ ſaid ſne, what you 
« hard ſaid of Somebody's threaten- 
ing Somebody? — Don't let any 
«© body hear us; drawing her to one 
end of the room.“ Want to-take 
« a walk with you into the garden, 
« Camilla.” 

« It is dark night, Madam“ 

cc — matter. If ycu tre afraid, 
« T will go by myſelf. — 

46. 2 3 her in talk, Ca- 
ce milla, „ ſaid the count; © but don't 
« go out of the room wich ber.“ = 


= R 


« Be pleaſed to tell me, Madam, 
« what we are to walk in the gavyden 
« for?” 

« Why, Camilla, I had a. horrid 
«« dream laſt night; and I cannot be 
« eaſy till 1 go into the garden. * 


400 What, Madam, was your dream?” 


In the Ora Grove; I th tI 
+ ſtumbled over the body — 
« man!” 

« And who was it, Madam?“ 

© Don't you know who was threat- 
a ened? And was not Somebody here 
« to-night? And was not Somebody 
<« to ſup here? And is he here?? 

« The general then went to her. 
« My deareſt Clementina; my be- 
46 Load lifter ; ſet your heart at weft. 
oh Somebady is ſafe ; ſhall be ſafe.” 

« She took firſt one of his hands, 
#8 * then the other; and, looking in the 

— of them, They are not 
!”* faid ihe. _— What have 
2. with him, then ? Where 
00 bs | he z 

« Where is who?“ 

« You know whom I aſk a 
* n. vou want ſomething againit 


epping quick up. to me: 
« M —— et 7) I ſee you be- 
* fore? and ſtroked my cheek.— 
% Now tell me, Jeronymo. Don't 
„% come near me, Camilla. 3 
« Sir, to the general, do you 
« down.“ She leaned her arm — 
« my ſhoulder:—“ I don't hut you, 
« Jeronymo; do I?“ 

Na, my deareſt Clementina.” “. 

«© That's my beſt brother. Cruel 
« aſſaſſins But the brave man came 
juſt in time to ſave you. — But do 
you know what is become of him? 

* He is ſafe, my dear. He could 
* not ſtay. 

% Did any bady affront him?” 

No, my love.” 

% Are you fare nobody did - 
« ſure Father Mareſcotti,” ſai he 
turning to him, (who wept from the 
© time — « you don't love 
„ him: but you are a good man, and 
„vill tell me truth. Where is ke? 
Did nobody affront him?“ 

* N No, Madam.“ | 
j pt Beonuſe, r — — « he never 

did any thi ut to any one. 

80 Father Mareſcotti,” ſaid 1. ad- 

* nures bim as much as any body,” wh 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISOR., 


% Admire him! Father Mareſeotti 
«« admire him — But he does not lowe 
„ him. And'I-nerer heard: him fa 
one word againſt Father Mare ſcotti 
„in my life. Well, but, Jeronymo 
46 how made him go away, n? 
Was he not to-ſtay ſupper?” ? 

„ He was defired to ſtays but 
e would not.“ 

„ Jeronymo, bet ne wh r vou 
« Did he: tell you that F — 4 
« letter?” | 

J gueſſed you did,” whif, 

% You are a ſtrange ieſſer: i 

es can't phe how I ſent it to 

.—Buthuſh, Jeronymo. elk, 

but, Jeronyma, did he lay nothing 
„of me, when ke went away? 

<< He left his coinphinents: for yok 


« with the 1.” 

«© With the e general! The 534 
% won't tell me? -* 

0 Ves, he will. Brother, pra * 
8 my ſiſter what the chevalier Fine b 

© you at th 

& He — exactly, whit you 
a had defired him do ſay to her. 

«© Why would they not let me ſee 
<< kim?” ſaid Me. Am! never to 
% ſce him more * 

* I hope you” with,” replied the 
* biſhop. 

« If,” refamed the, « we eguld 
„ have done any thing that might 
© have looked like a return to his 


66 neſs to us, (—and to you, my 
* Jeronymo, in Nees . 1 believe 


ſhould have been — And {> 
90 * ſay he is — — 
« ever!” lifting up her hand tro 
« wriſt, as it lay over my houlders 
% poor bow eee huſh, ht um! 
oa huſh, Jeron 
A She went from me to hes! aun 
4 and couſin Laurana. Love 
< again, Madame faid ſhe to = 
«© former,” Vu loved me once. 
„I never loved you better chan 
% now; my dean. ?: 
„ Did bages, fe the Chera; 
« her Grandifog?” - * - 
. = BH. "ol 
& And did he _ 
«« unhurt * 3 8? 9 
„Indeed he did.“ (ofa 
« life of 98 2 4 
od our 7 5 
6c the, „% to have been ; by us, 
10 u _ been 1 'you 
IN OL * + know, 
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„% know. I wanted to ſay a fe words 
* to him. I was/'aſtoniſhed to find 
4% him not here: and then my dream 
% came into my head. It was a ſad 
% dream, indeed !—-But, couſin, be 
4+ good to me; pray do. You did 
© not uſe to be —_ You uſed to 
4* ſay, you loved me. I am in cala- 
« mity, my dear. I know I am mi- 
s ſerable: at times I know I am; 
* and think how happy every one is, 
4 but me: but then, again, I ail no- 
thing, and am well. But do love 
me, Laurana: I am in calamity, 
% my dear. I woyld love you, if you 
„ were in calamity ;. indeed I would. 
«© > Ah, Laurana! what is become of 
all your fine promiſes? But then 
« every body loved me, and I was 
4% happy!—Yet-you- tell me, it is all 
« for my — 5 Laurana, 
to wound my heart by your croſs- 
4 neſs, and then ſay, at is for my 
«© good! Do you think I ſhould have 
« ſerved you ſo?” 

*« Laurana bluſhed, and wept. Her 
«*«_ aunt promiſed her, that every body 
86 — love her, and comfort her, 
« and not be angry with her, if ſhe 
* would make her heart eaſy. 

I am very particular, my dear 
% Grandiſon. I know you love I 
* ſhould be ſo. From this minuteneſs 
« you will judge of the workings of 
$* her mind. They are reſolved to 
«© take your advice, (it was very ſea- 
„ ſonable) and treat her with indul- 
«©, gence, The count is earneſt to have 
it ſo. | 
RE * * | 
% CAMILLA has juſt left me. She 
4% ſays, that her young lady had a 
% tolerable night. She thinks it ow- 
„ ing, in a great meaſure, to her be- 
ing indulged in aſking the ſervants, 
«« who ſaw you depart, how you look- 
ed; and being ſatisfied that you 
«« went away unhurt, and unaffronted. 
Adieu, my deareſt, my beſt friend. 
Let me hear from you as often as 
you can. ( 
tag » 8 

16 1 Aber now underſtand from 
*© Camilla, that the dear girl has made 
an earneſt requeſt to my father, mo- 
® ther, and aunt; and been refuſed. 
«© She came back from them deeply 
t. afflicted; and, as Camilla fears, is 


be going into ons of her gloomy fits 


* 


and then I am grieved at my heart, 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


% again. I hope to write again, if 
«© you depart not from Bologna before 
* to-morrow: but. I muſt, for my 


„ own ſake, write ſhorter letters. Yet 


% how can I? ſince, however melan- 
5 choly the ſubject, when I am writ. 


« ing to you, I am converſing with 
1% you. y dear Grandiſon, once 
© more adieu. 


O Lucy, my dear! whence come all 
the tears this melancholy ſtory has coſt 
me? I cannot dwell upon the ſcenes !— 
Be gone, all thoſe wiſhes that would 
interfere with the intereſt of that ſweet 
diſtreſſed ſaint at Bologna 

How impolitick, Lucy, was it in 
them, not to gratify her impatience to 
ſee him! She would moſt probably 
have been quieted in her mind, if ſhe 
had been obliged by one other inter- 
view. 

What a delicacy, my dear, what a 
generoſity is there in her love! 

Sir Charles, in Lord L.'s ſtudy, 
ſaid to me, that his compaſſion was 

ga but his honour was free: 
and fo it ſeems to be; but a generoſity, 
in return for her generoſity, muſt bind 
ſuch a mind as his, 


LETTER XXXI. 
MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY, 


N the doQor's next letter, incloſed, 
you will find mention made of Sit 
— Literary Journal: I fancy, 
my dear, it muſt be a charming thing. 
I ry we could have before us — 
line he wrote while he was in Italy, 
Once the preſumptuous Harriet had 
opes, that ſhe might have been in- 
titled—But no more of theſe hopes — 
It can't be helped, Lucy. | 


DR. \BARTLETT'S TWELFTH 
LETTER. 


4 MEX. Grandiſon proceeds thus 


The next morning I em- 
« ployed myſelf in viſiting and taking 
* leave of ſeveral worthy members of 
“e the univerſity, with whom I had 
«< paſled many very agreeable and im- 
« proving hours, during my reſfidencs 
in this noble city. In my Literary 
% Journal you have an account 


« thoſs worthy perſons, and of ſome 
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# of our converſations. I paid my 
duty to the cardinal legate, and the 
« gonfaloniere, and to three of his 
« counſellors, by whom, you know, 
4 J had been likewiſe greatly honour- 
« ed, My mind was not free enough 
« to enjoy their converſation : ſuck a 
40 weight upon my heart, how could 
« jt? But the debt of gratitude and 
« civility was not to be left unpaid, 

« On my return to my lodgings, 

% which was not till -the evening, I 
« found the general had been there to 
« enquire after me, 
4 1 ſent one of my ſervants to the 
« palace of Porretta, with my com- 
40 mos” to the general, to the bi- 
«6 


op, and Jeronymo ; and with yr 
of 


« ticular enquiries after the heal 

« the ladies, and the marquis; hut 
* had only a general anſwer, that they 
#* were much as I left them. 
„The two young lords, Sebaſtiano 
* and Juliano, made me a viſit of 
« ceremony. They talked of viſitin 
„England in a year or two, I aſſure 
** them of my beſt ſervices, and urged 
« them to go thither. I aſked them 
* after the healths of the marquis, 
te the marchioneſs, and their beloved 
* couſin Clementina. Signor Sebaſti- 
* ano ſhook his head : “ Very, ve 
indifferent! were his words. We 
« parted with great civilities. 

« I will now turn my thoughts to 
* Florence, and to the affairs there 
„ that have lain upon me, from the 
« death of my good fend Mp. Jervois, 
and from my wazdſhip. I told you, 
„ in their courſe, the ſteps I took in 
„ thoſe affairs; and how happy I had 
„been in ſome parts of management, 
There I hope ſoon to fee you, my 
« dear Dr. Bartlett, from the Levant, 
to hoſe care I can ſo ſafely conſign 
« my precious truſt, While I go to 
* Paris, and attend the wiſhed-for 
„call of my father to my native 
country, from which I have been 
* for ſo many years an exile. 

«© There-alſo I hope to have ſome 
* opportunities of converſing with my 
*.good Mrs. Beaumont ;- reſolving to 
«© make another effort to get ſo valu- 
able a perſon to reſtore herſelf to my 
if beloved England. = 

Thus, my dear Dr. Bartlett, do 
& I endeavour to conſole myſelf, in 
order to lighten that load of grief 


#* hich I labour under on thedifireſſes 
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„ of the dear Clementina. If I can 
« leave her happy, I ſhall be ſooner 
« fo, than IT could have been in the 
e ſame-circumſtances, had I, from the 
* firſt of my acquaintance with the 
% family, (to the breach of all che 
<< laws of hoſpitality) indulged a 
% paſſion for he 

Vet is theunhappy Oliviaadamp 
«upon my endeavours after conſola- 
tion. When ſhe made her unſeca- 
«© ſonable viſit to me at Bologna, ſhe 


„ refuſed to return to Florenee with 


e out me, till I wſſured her, that as 
©« my affairs would ſoon call me thi- 
** ther, I would viſit her at her own 
palace, as often as thoſe affairs would 
permit. Her pretence for coming 


to Bologna was to induce me to 


« place Emily with her, till 1 had 
* ſettled every thing for my carryin 
4 * child to England; but I oi 
© obliged to be peremptory in my de- 
% nial, though ſhe had wrought ib 
„with Emily, as to induce her to be 
«« an earneſt petitioner” to me, to per- 
„ mit her to live with Lady Olrviz, 
© whoſe equipages, and the glare in 
* which ſhe \ 062% had dazzled the 
eyes of the young lady, © | 
* 1 was impatient to hear again 
« from Jeronymo; and juſt as I was 
« ſetting out for Florence, in deſpair 
« of that favour, it being the ſecond 
day after my farewel-viſit,'T had the 
Re Banos 


© 


6c I Have not been well, my dear 
4 Grandiſon, I am afraid the 
« wound in my ſhoulder muſt be laid 
„% open again. God give meipatience! 
« But my life is a burden to me. 
« We are driving here at a'fran 
„ rate. "They promiſed to keep mea- 
f* ſures with the dear creature; but 
5 ſhe has heard that you are leavin 
«© Bologna, and raves to ſte you. © 
% Poor ſoul! ſhe endeayoured te 
prevail upon her father, mother, 
«« aunt, to permie her to ſee you, but 
% for five minutes : that was the pe- 
4% tition which was denied her, as I 
#* mentioned in my laſt. ny. 
« Camilla was afraid ſhe would g 
« into a gloomy fit upon it, as I told 
«.you.—She did; but jt laſted not 
„long; for ſhe made an effort, ſoon 
after, to go out of the houſe by wa 
of the garden. The gardenex re- 
| „ 
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% fnſed his key, and brought Camilla 
% to her, whom ſhe had by an inno- 
% cent piece of art, but juſt before, 
#* ſent to bring her ſomething from 
<< her toilette. 

«© The general went with Camilla 
* to her. They found her juſt ſettin 
* ladder againſt the wall. She hear 
„ them, and ſcreamed; and, leavin 
4+ the ladder, ran, to avoid them, ti 
<< ſhe came in light of the 
„ cade; into which, had ſhe not by a 
% croſs alley been intercepted by the 
60 general, it is feared ſhe would have 
* thrown herſelf. 

© This has terrified us all: ſhe begs 
* but for one interview; one parting 
« interview; and ſhe promiſes to make 
* herſelf eaſy; but it 1s not thought 
% adviſeable, Yet Father Mareſcotti 
% himfelf thought it beſt to indul 
% her. Had my mother been earneſt, 
I believe it had been granted: but 
% ſhe is ſo much concerned at the 
% blame the met with on permitting 
* the laſt interview, that ſhe will not 
* contend, though ſhe has let them 
„ know that the did not oppaſe the 
< requeſt. * | 

The u ir] ran into 
« chamber this mornite meds fbay- 
4% mo; he will be gone! faid the; 
4 I know he will. All I want is, but 
F* to fee him! To wiſh him happy! 
#© And to know, if he will remember 
% me when he is gone, as I ſhall him? 
Have you no intereſt, Jeronymo ? 
A* Cannot L once fee him? Not once?” 

„ The biſhop, before. I could an- 
„ ſwer, came in queſt of her, follow- 
5* ed by Laurana, from whom the had 


4 forcibly diſengaged herſclf, to come - 


«© to me. 

„Let me have but one parting in- 
«© terview, my lord,” ſaid ſhe, Ares 
* ing to him, and clinging about my 
4% geck. © He will be gone, gone for 
# ever. Is there ſo much in being 


4 allowed to far, « Farewel, and be 


#* happy, Grandiſon! and excuſe all 
the trouble I have given you?“ 
* What has my brother's preſerver 
% done, what have I done, that I muſt 
#* not ſee him, nor he me, for one 
% quarter of an hour only?“ | 

Indeed, my lord,” ſaid I, „ > 
4 ſhould be complied with. Indeed 
“ ſhe ſhould.” 

My father thinks otherwiſe," 
#* ſaid the biſhop : © the count thinks 


e little 
great caſ- 
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t otherwiſe : I think otherwiſe, Wen 
© the chevalier a common man, ſhe 
% might. But ſhe dwells upon what 
6s ed in the laſt interview, and his 
4% behaviour to her. That, it is plain, 
* did her harm. 

© The next may drive the thoughts 
t of that out of her head,” returned I, 

% Dear Jeronymo, replied he x 
peeviſhly, „“ you will alwa 
« think differently from every 
«« elſe! Mrs. Beaumont comes to- 
© morrow,” . 


« What do I care for Mrs. Bean- 


* mont?”” ſaid ſne. I don t love her: 
« ſhe tells every thing I fay. 

Come, my dear love, ſaid Lau- 
% rana, you afflict your brother je. 
* Tonymo. Let us go up to your o 
. 

cc I 1 „ an 
, body afflicts me; _ you wel 
% cruel. Why, he will be gone, I 
#* you! That makes me ſo impatient: 
© and I have ſomething to ſay to him. 
* My father won't ſee me; my mo» 
ther renounces me. I haye bees 
looking for her, and ſhe hides her- 
4s ſelf from me — And I am a priſon. 
« er, and watched, and uſed 1!!!” 

„% Here comes my mother, faid 
© Laurana, ** You now muft go up to 
© your chamber, couſin” Clementina.“ 

% So ſhe does,” ſaid ſhe; now 
© mult go, indeed - Ah, Jeronymo! 
* Now there is no ſaying nay !—But 
it is hard! very hard!” - And ſhe 
4 burk into tears. - I won't ſpeak, 
though, ſaid ſhe, to my auut— 
© Remember, I will be flent, Ma- 
% dam!!! - Then whiſpering me, My 


„% aunt, brother, is not the aunt the 


6 nſed to be to me But huſn, I don't 
* complain, you know!" © _ 

„Buy this I ſaw that Lady Sforza 
c was ſevere with her. 1 
dhe addreſſed herſelf to her aunt: 
* You are not my mamma, are you, 
% Madam?“ ä 

« No, child.“ 

„No, child, indeed! I know that 
s too well, But my brother Giacomo 
«is as cruel to me as any body.—But 
«© huth, Jeronymp!—Don't you be- 
tray me-.!—Now my aunt is come, 
* 1 muſt go!—IT wiſh I could run 
1 my from you all. 

** She was yeſterday detected writ- 
ing a letter to you. My mother 
„ was ſhewn what ſhe had wrinen, 
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and over it. My aunt took it 
« gut of my fifter's boſom, where ſhe 
& had thruſt it, on her coming in. 
This the reſented ltiighly. 

« When ſhe was led into her own 
& chamber, ſhe refuſed to ſpeak ; but 
« jn great hurry went to her cloſet, 
* and taking down her Bible, turned 
« over one leaf and another very quick. 
« Lady Sforza had a book in her hand, 
« ind ſat over-againſt the cloſet-door, 
© to obſerve her motions. She came 
« to a place“ Pretty!” fad ſhe. 

« The biſhop had formerly given 
her a ſmattering of Latin—She took 
« pen and — uy wrote. You'll 
« ſee, chevalier, ver t puri 
of her thoughts, by vie ip eric. 
« ted, and what ſhe choſe, from the 
„ Canticles. «© Felut unguentum dif- 
« funditur nomen tuum, &c, 

In the Engliſn tranſlation, thus: 
« Thy name is as ointment poured 
« forth; therefere do the wirgins love 
* thee. Draw me; ve vill run after 
© thee: the upright love thee. 
„Loot not upon me becauſe I am 
* black, hecauſe the ſun hath looked 
* upon me. My mother's children were 
angry with mer they made me the 
« keeper of the winezards, but mine 
« own vineyard have I not kept. 
Tell me, O thou whom my ſoul 
« loveth ! wxhere thou freue, where 
« thou mate thy flock to reft at noon : 
for aui ſhould. I be as one that turn- 
eth ade by the flocks of thy com- 
« þanions r 

* She laid down her pen, and was 
* thoughtful; ber elbow refting on 
« the efcritoire ſhe wrote upon, her 
hand ſupparting her head. 
May? took over you, my dear?“ 
* ſaid ker aunt, ſtepping to her; and 
* taking up che read it, an 
: took it out of the £16, —— her; 

unoppoſed ; her gent m only 
* — ſighs. . | 

*I will write no more, ſo minute- 
* iy, on this affecting ſubject, my 
* Grandiſon, 

inion that ſhe 


„They are all of 
© will be eaſy, when ſhe knows that 


* you have actually left Bologna; and 
© they ſtrengthen their opinion by theſe 
words of hers, above recited: © Why 


* he will be gone, F tell you; and this 


makes me ſo impatient.” —At lealt, 
* they are reſolved to try the experi- 


* 


* meat, And ſo, my dear Grandi- 


47 7 
«« ſon, you muſt be permitted to leave 
« us! ö 
% God be your director and com- 
4 forter, as well as ours! prays your 
* ever af etionate 


© JERONYMO." 


Mr. Grandifon, having no hopes 
+ of being allowed to ſee the unhappy 
© lady, fet out with an afflicted heart 
© for Florence, He gave orders there, 
© and at Leghorn, that the clerks an 
agents of his late friend Mr, Jervois 
* ſhould prepare every thing for his 
inſpection againſt his return from 
Naples; ate] then he fot out For that 
6 city, to attend the general. 

_ © He hack other frleuds to whom he 
© had endeared himſelf at Sienna, 
Ancona, and particularly at Rome, 
© as he had alſo ſome at Na les; of 
* whom he intended to t leave 
0 —— he ſet out for 4 og 
* therefore went to attend the 
« with the ter pleaſure. 

* Within the appointed time he ar- 
« rived at Naples. 

« The general received me, ſaid 
© Mr. Grandiſon, ** with greater tokens 
« of politeneſs than affettion. “ You . 
are the happieſt man in the world, 
* chevalier, faid he, after the fiſt 
„ compliments, © in eſcaping dangers 
« by braving them. I do affure you, 
* that I had great difficulties to deny 
© myſelf the favour of paying you 2 
« viſit in my own way at Velde r 
© had indeed reſolved todo it, till you 
„ propoſed this viſit to me here,” 

« I ſhouſd have been very vey,” 
cs 1 * I, “to have ſeen a brother 
« of Lady Clementina in ary way that 
* ſhould not have made me conſider 
«© him as her brother. But, before 
© I ſay another word, let me aſk aftet 
© her health. How does the moſt ex - 
{© cellent of women? 

© You have not heard, then? 

6% T have not, my lord: but it is 
t not for want of ſolicitude. I have 
& ſent three &veral meſſengers ; but 
« can hear nothing to my fatisfaction. 

«© Nor can you hear any thing from 
me that will give yon * 30 

« I am grieved at my foul, that I 
« cannot. How, my lord, do the 
„% marquis and marchioneſs? | 

„Don't aft. They: are extremely 
« unhappy.” ; 
-j | I hear 
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K hear that my dear friend, Sig- 
* nor Jeronymo, has undergone- 

4 A dreadful. operation,” inter- 
© rupted the general.—“ He has. Poor 
« Jeronymo! He could not write to 
*« you, God preſerve my brother! 
« But, chevalier, you did not ſave 
* half a life, though we thank you 
<< for that, when you reſtored tm to 
s our arms.“ 

© I had no reaſon to boalt, my 
* lord, of the accident. I never made 
a merit of it. It was 4 mere acci- 
1 dent, and coft me nothing. The 
« fervice was greatly over - rated. 

«© Would to God, chevalier, it had 
c been rendered by any other man in 
4 the world!“ | | 

« As it has proved, I am ſure, my 
« lord, I have reaſon to join in the 
ac iſh.“ 

He ſhewed me his 
< tues, and cabinet © 
« while dinner was preparing; but 
« rather for the oſtentation of his 
« magnificence and taſte, than to do 
% me pleaſure, I even obſerved an 
0 increaſing coldneſs in his behaviour; 
and his eye was too often caſt upon 
«« me with a fierceneſs that ſhewed re- 
«© ſentment; and not with the hoſpi- 
© table frankneſs that became him to 
* a viſitor and gueſt who had under- 
* taken a journey of above two hun- 
« dred miles, principally to attend 
„him, and to ſhew him the confidence 
« he had in his honour, This, as it 
« was more to his diſcredit than mine, 
« JT pitied him for. But what moſt 
« of all diſturbed me, was, that I 
could not obtain from him any par- 
<«& ticular intelligence relating to the 
« health of one perton, whoſe diſtreſſes 
« lay heavy upon my heart. 

% There were ſeveral perſons of 
« diſtinftion at dinner; the diſcourſe 
« could therefore be only general. He 
« paid me great reſpect at his table: 
an bor it was a ſolemn one, I was the 
% more uneaſy at it, as I apprehend- 
c ed, that the ſituation of the Bologna 
<« family was more unhappy than when 
6 I left that city, 
„He retired with me into the gar- 
« den. . You ſtay with me at leaſt. 
the wesk out, chevalier? ? 

% No, my lord: I have affairs of a 
«« deceaſed friend at Florence and Leg. 
' 4 heratoſettle, To-morrow, as early 


ictures, ſta- 
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© as I can, I ſhall ſet out for Rome, 
in my way to Tuſcany.” . 

J am ſurprized, chevalier. Von 
* take ſomething amiſs in my beha. 
& yiour,” ; 

„I cannot fay that your lordſhip's 
„ countenance (I ama very free ſpeak. 
« er) has that benignity in it, that 
* complacency, which I have had the 
“ pleaſure to ſee in it. 

By G=, chevalier, I could have 
loved you better than any man in the 
% world, next to the men of my own 
© family; but I own I ſee you not here 
„ with ſa much love as admiration,” 

«© The word. admiration, my lord, 
% may require explanation. You may 
« admire at my confidence: but [ 
thank you for the manly freedom of 
« yaur acknowledgment in general.” 

«© By admiration I mean, all that 
«© may do you hongur. Your bravery 
« in coming hither, particularly; and 
your greatneſs of mind on your 
taking leave of us all. But did you 
© not then mean to inſult me? 

I meant to obſerve to you then, 
© as I now do in your own palace, 
that you had not treated me as my 
« heart told me I deſerved to be treat- 
« ed: but when Ithought your warmth 
« was riſing to the — of your 
« aſſembled friends, inſtead of an- 
«« {wering your queſtion about my ſtay 
at Bologna, as you ſeemed to mean 
« it, I invited myſelf to an attend- 
„ ance upon you here, at Naples, in 
« ſuch a manner as ſureiy could not 
be conſtrued an inſult.” : 

«© I own, Grandiſon, you diſcon- 
6 certed me. I had intended to fave 
you that journey. 

* Was that your lordſhip's mean- 
by: mg, when, in my abſeuce, you 
& called at my lodgings, the day after 
© the farewel viſit? | | 

Not abſolutely: Iwas uneaſy with 
„ myſelf, I intended to talk with 
% you. What that talk might have 
5 produced, I know not: but had I 
© 1nvited you out, if I had found you 
„ at home, would you have anſwered 
«© my demands?” _ 

* According as you had put them.” 

* Will you. anſwer, me now, if I. 
attend you 2s far as Rome, on your 
«« return to Florence? 

If they are demands fit to be an« 
«© {wered.” 7 
: 6c Ds 


re 
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tte Do you expect I will make any 
« that are not fit to be anſwered.” 

« My lord, I will explain myſelf. 
* You had conceived cauſeleſs preju- 
« dices againſt me: you ſeemed in- 
„ clincd to impute to me a misfortune 
© that was not, could not be, greater 
* to you than it was tome. I knew 
% my own innocence; I knew that I 
as rather an injured man, in hay- 
ing hopes given me, in which I was 
. ale At, not by my own fault: 
« whom ſhall an innocent and an in- 
jured man fear? Had I feared, my 
fear might have been my deſtruction. 
© For was not I in the midſt of your 
« friends? A foreigner? If I would 
* have avoided you, coul I, had you 
* been determined to ſeex me?—1 
« would chuſe to meet even an enemy 
« as a man of honour, rather than to 
avoid him as a malefactor. In my 
* country, the law ſuppoſes flight a 
77 confeiicn of guilt: had you made 
* demands upon me that I had not 
* choſen to anſwer, I would have ex- 
* poſtulated with you. I could per- 
1 = have done fo as calmly as, I 
* now ſpeak. If you would not have 


* 


been expoſtulated with, I would- 


* have ſtood upon my defence: but 
* for the world I would not have hurt 
* a brother of Clementina and Jero- 
* nymo, a ſon of the marquis and 
« marchioneſs of Porretta, could I 
have avoided it. Had your paſſion 
given me any advantage over you, 
* and I had obtained your ſword, (a 
* piſtol, had the choice been left to, 
« me, I had refuſed, for both our 
4 Denn preſented both 
* {words to you, and bared my breaſt :, 
« it was before penetrated by the diſ- 
&* treſſes of the dear Clementina, and 
te of all your family—Perhaps I ſhould, 
* only have ſaid, If your lordſhip, 
** thinks I have injured you, take your 
«© revenge.” 

And now that I am. at Naples, 
“e let me ſay, that if you are deter- 
% mined, contrary to all my hopes, 
te to accompany, me to Rome, or elſe- 
* where, on my return, with an un- 
* friendly purpoſe; ſuch, and na 
other, ſhall be my behaviour to you, 
if the power be given me to ſhew it. 
% I will rely on my own innocence, 
and hope by generoſity to overcome 
* a generous man, Let the guilty ſe- 


* cure themſelves by violence and 
25 mg. 1 

Superlative pride!“ angrily ſaid, 
(© he, — ood Mill, ho, 7 me 
«« with his eye: © And could you, 
% hope for ſuch an advantage? | 
„% While I, my lord, was calm, and 
determined only upon ſelf-defence ;. 
„ while you were I. Aa and per- 
% haps raſh, as aggreſſors generally 
% are; I did not doubt it: but could 
I have avoided drawing, and pre- 
1% ſerved your good opinion, I would 
*© not have drawn. Your lordſhip 
cannot but know my principles. 

«© Grandiſon, I do know them; and 
4 alſo the general report in your fa- 
“ vaur for Aal and courage. Do you 
„ think I would have heard with pa- 
0 tience of the once · propoſed alliance, 
* had not your character And 
4 then he was pleaſed to ſay many 
© things in my favour, from the re- 
6 port of perſons who had weight with 
% him; ſome of whom he naracd. 

© But ſtill, Grandiſon,“ ſaid he, 
e this poor girl !—She could not have 
been fo deeply affected had not ſome. 
« lover-like arts 0 

Let me, my lord, interrupt you 
6% I cannot bear any imputation of 
« this kind. Had ſuch arts been uſed 
the lady could vat have been fo muc 
affected. Cannot you think of your 
© noble ſiſter, as a daughter of the, 
* two houſes from which you ſprang ? 
© Cannot you fee her, as by Mrs. 
«© Beaumont's means we now ſo latcly, 
„ have been able to ſee her, ſtruggling, 
© nobly with her own n am l. 
put upon this tender ſubjectꝰ I becauſe 
& of her duty and her religion; and 
c reſolved to die rather than encourage 
« a wiſh that was not warranted by 
% both? I cannot, my lord, urge this 
« ſubjeR: but there never was a paſſion 
6 {o nobly contended with. There 
© never was a man more diſintereſted, 
© and fo circumſtanced. Remember 
© only, my voluntary departure from, 
= Fea againſt 1 and 


4 


* 


&« on that occaſion, great as it came 
« gut to be, When Mis. Beaumont, 
© brought her to acknowledge what 
« would have been my glory to. have 
e known, could it haye been encou- 
e raged; but is now made my heaviclt. 
„% concern.“ | 
10 * Indwd, 
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4% Indeed, Grandiſon, ſhe ever w:s 
« a noble girl! We are too apt, per- 
« haps, to govern ourſelves by events, 
« without looking into cauſes : but 
% the acceſs you Fad to her; ſuch a 
te man! and who became known to 
« us from circumſtances ſo much in 
« his favour, both as a man of prin- 
« ciple and bravery.” 

« This, my lord,” interrupted I, 
« is ſtill judging from events. You 
« have ſeen Mrs. Beaumont's letter. 
« Surely you cannot have a nobler 
% monument of 1 in wo- 
« man! And to that I refer, for a proof 
« of my own integrity.” 

I have that letter: Jeronymo gave 
« it me, at my taking leave of him; 
& and with theſe words“ Grandiſon 
c will certainly viſit you at Naples. 


% IT am afraid of your warmth. His 


« ſpirit is well known, All my de- 

t pendence is upon his principles. He 
3 n 

« will not draw but in his own de- 


4c fence, Cheriſh the noble viſitor. 


« Surely, brother, I may depend upon 
« your hoſpitable temper. Read over 
« again this letter, before you ſee 
% him.” I have not yet read it,“ pro- 
4% ceeded the general; „but I will, 
« and that, if you will allow me, 


«c now. 


He took it out of his pocket, 
ce walked from me, and read it; and 
« then came to me, and took my hand 
«© —] am half-aſhamed of myſelf, my 
« dear Grandiſon: I own I wanted 
„% magnanimity. All the diſtreſſes of 


« our family, on this unhappy girl's * 


« account, were before my eyes, and I 
«« received you, I behaved to you, as 
% the author of them. I was contriv- 
© jg to be diſſatisfied with you: for- 
« give me, and command my beſt ſer- 
« yices. I will let our Jeronymo 
« know how greatly you ſubdued me 
« before I had recourſe to the letter 
but that I have ſince read that part 
„of it which accounts for my ſiſter's 
«« paſſion, and wiſh I had read it with 
equal attention before. I acquit 
% you: I am proud of my ſiſter. Vet 
«« Tobſerye from this very letter, that 
« Jeronymo's gratitude has contribut- 
« ed to the evil we deplore. But— 
Let us not ſay one word more of the 
„ unhappy girl: it is painful to me to 
6% talk 15 her. 

« Not aſk a queſtion, my lord?“ 

* Don't, Grandiſon, dou't !—Jero- 


«© nymo and Clementina are my ſoul' 
woe—But they are not worſe than 
«© might be apprehended. You go tg 
court with me to-morrow ; I will 
* preſent you to the king.” 

© I have had that honour formerly, 
I muſt depart to-morrow morning 
« early, I have already taken leave 
© of ſeveral of my friends here: l 
have ſome to make my compliments 
© to at Rome, which I reſerved for 
„ my return.” 

= You ſtay with me to-night ?"—&<] 
« intend it, my lord.“ 

Well, we will return to company, 
« I muſt make my excuſes to my 
« friends. Your arture to- mor- 
© row mult be one. They all admire 
« yon, They are acquainted with 
your character. They will join with 
«© me to engage you, if poſſible, to 
* ſtay longer. - We returned to the 
% company.” 


www . 
MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY, 


E CEIVE now, my dear, the 

doctor's thirteenth letter, and the 

laſt he intends to favour us with, till 

he entertains us with the hiſtories of 
Mrs. Beaumont and Lady Olivia, 


DR. BARTLETT'S THIRTEENTH 
LETTER. 


< M- Grandiſon ſet out next morn- 
* ing. The general's behavi- 
our to him at his departure, was 
© much more open and free than it was 
© at receiving him. 
Mr. Grandiſon, on his return to 
Florence, entered into the affairs of 
his late friend Mr. Jervois, with the 
ſpirit, and yet with the temper, for 
which he is noted, when he en- 
gages in any buſineſs. He put eve- 
ry thing in a happy train in fewer 
days than it — have coſt ſome 
other perſons months; for he was 
preſent himſelf on every occaſion, 
and in every buſineſs, where his 
c 3 would accelerate it: yet he 
had embarraſſments from Olivia. 
He found before he ſet out for Naples, 
* that Mrs. Beaumont, at the earneſt 
© requeſt of the marchioneſs, was gone 
* to Bologna, At his return, not 
hearing 


öh 4a ©. 0 
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t hearing any thing from _ Jero- 
t nymo, he wrote to Mrs, Beaumont, 
© requeſting, her to inform him of the 
© ſtate of things in that family, as far 
© 2s ſhe thought proper; and, particu- 
© Jarly, of the health of that dear 
friend, on whoſe ſilence to three let- 
© ters he had written, he had the moſt 
t melancholy apprehenſions. He let 
that lady know, that he ſhould ſet out 
in a very few days for Paris, if he 
© had no probability of being of ſer- 
t vice to the family ſhe favoured with 
© her company. 

To this letter Mrs. Beaumont re- 
turned the following anſwer 


cc SIR, : 5 X 

10 ] Have the favour of your's. We 

© are very miſerable here. The 
« ſervants are forbidden to anſwer 
© any enquiries, but generally; and 
© that not truly, 

“ Your friend, Signor Jeronymo, 
* has gone through a ſevete operation. 
* He has been given over; but hopes 
© are now entertained, not of his ab- 
ſolute recovery, but that he will be 
no worſe than he was before the ne- 
ceſſity for the operation aroſe. Poor 
% man! He forgot not, however, his 


Lo 
— 


ſiſter and you, when he was out of 


* the power of the opiates that were 
« adminiſtered to him, | | 
on my coming hither, I found 
* Lady Clementina in a deplorable 
« way, Sometimes raving, ſometimes 
„ gloomy; and in bonds—T wice had 
© the given them apprehenſions of fa- 
tal attempts: — there fore con- 
* fined her hands. 

They have been exceſſively wrong 
te in their management of her: now 


© ſoothing, now ſevere; obſerving no 


„ method. 

„ She was extremely earneſt to ſee 
by — before you left Bologna. On 
her knees repeatedly ſhe beſought 
* this favour, and promiſed to be eaſy 
if they would comply; but they 
« imagined that their compliance would 
8 a8 usa the ſymptoms. 

* I very freely blamed them for not 
te complying at the time when the was 
% ſo deſirous of ſeeing you. I told 
*© them, that ſoothing her would pro- 
„% bably then have done good. 

„When they knew you were actu- 
& ally gone from Bologna, they told 
1 2 Camilla ſhocked me with 
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the deſcription of her rage and de- 
ſpair, on the communication. This 
was followed by-fits of filence, antl 
the deepeſt melancholy. 

„They had hopes, on my arrival, 
that my company would have been 
of ſervice to her: but for two days 
together ſhe ed me not, nor 
any thing I could ſay to her. On 
the third of my arrival, finding her 
confinementextremely uneaſy to her, 
I prevailed, but with great difficul- 
ty, to have her reſtored to the uſe of 
her hands, and to be allowed tb 
walk with me in the garden. Fhey 
had hinted to me their apprehen- 
ſons about a piece of water. 

Her woman being near us, if there 
had been occaſion for aſſiſtance, I 
inſenſibly led that way. She fit 
down on a ſeat over againſt the great 
caſcade; but the made no motion 
that gave me apprehenſions. From 
this time ſhe has been fonder of me 
than before. The day I obtained 
this liberty for her, ſhe often elaſſ ed 
her arms about me, and laid her face 
in my boſom ; and I could plainly 
ſee, it was in gratitude for reſtoring 
to her the uſe of her arnis: but ſhe 
cared not to ſpezk. ; | 
Indeed ſhe generally affe&s deep 
ſilence: yet, at times, I fee her very 
ſoul is fretted, She moves to ore 
place; is tired of that; ſhifts to 
another, and another, all round the 
room. 
« I am grieved at my heart for her: 
I never knew a more excellent young 
creature. 
“She is very fervent in her devo- 
tions; and as conſtant in them as ſte 
uled to be: every good habit ſite 
pre ſerves; yet, at other times; 
rambles much. 
« She is often for writing letters to 
you; but when what ſhetwrites is 
privately taken from her, the makes 
no enquiry about it, but takes a 


new ſheet, and begins again. 


Sometimes ſhe draws; but her 
ſubjects are, generally, angels and 
ſaints. She often meditates in 4 
map of the Britiſh dominions, and 
now and then wiſhes ſhe were in 
England. k. | 
« Lady Juliana de Sforza is earneſt 
to have her with her at Urbino, or 
at Milan, where ſhe has alſo a noble 
palace; but I hope it will not be 
202 « granted; 


— — — 
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„ ;+anted. That lady profeſſes to 
66 — her; but ſhe cannot be perſuad- 
% ed out of her notion of harſh me- 
4% thods; which will never do with 
4% Clementina. 

4 ſhall not be able to ſtay long 
% with her. The diſcompoſure of fo 
excellent a young creature affects 
«© me deeply. Could I do her either 
% good or | I ſhould be will- 
« ing to deny myſelf the fociety of 
„ my dear friends at Florence: but I 
6 am perſuaded, and have hinted as 
« much, that one interview with you 
„ would do more to ſettle her mind, 
„than all the methods they have 
& taken. 

« I hope, Sir, to ſee you before I 
leave Italy. It muſt be at Florence, 
«© not at Bologna, I believe. It is ge- 
nerous of you to propoſe the latter. 
« I have now been here a week, 
« without hope. The doctors they 
have conſultcd are all for ſevere me- 
© thods, and low diet. The firſt, I 
think, is in compliment to ſome of 
% the family: ſhe is fo loth to take 
nonriſhment, and when ſhe does, ts 
ſo very abſtemious, that the regimen 
is hardly neceſfary. She never or 
but very ſeldom, uſed to drink any 
thing but water. 

*© She took it into her poor head ſeve- 
ral times this day, and perhaps it will 
hold, to fit in 1 places, to 


** put on attentive looks, as if ſhe 


were liſtening to ſomebody. She 
« ſometimes ſmiled, and ſeemed pleaſ- 
*« ed; looked up, as if to ſomebody, 
% and ſpoke Englith. I have nodoubt, 
« though I was not preſent when ſhe 
i aſſumed theſe airs, and talked Eng- 
liſh, but her diſordered imagination 
* brought before her her tutor inſtruct- 
« ing her in that tongue. 

«© You deſired me, Sir, to be very 
particular. I have been ſo; but at 
% the expence of my eyes; and I ſhall 
66 
* ſhould be affected by my fad tale. 

„God preſerve you, and proſper 
% you in whatſoever you undertake ! 


© HORTENsSlA BEAUMONT.” 


Mrs. Beaumont ſtaid at Bologna 
© twelve days, and then left the un- 
happy young lady. 

At taking leave, ſhe aſked her, 
* what commands the had for her ?— 


not wonder if vour humane heart” 


% Love me, faid ſhe, and pity me, 
© that is one, Another is,“ (whif- 
« pering her) © you will fe the che. 
% valier, though I muſt not. 
«© Tell him, that his poor friend Cle. 
© mentina is ſometimes very unhappy! 
„Tell him, that ſhe ſhall rejoice to 
ſit next him in Heaven — Tell him, 
« I ſay, that he cannot go thither, 
cc ed man as he is, white he ſhuts 
hs his eyes to the truth.— Tell him, 
% that I ſhall take it very kindly of 
« him, if he will not think of mar. 
„ rying till he acquaints me with it; 
« and can give me affarance, that the 
« lady will love him as well as Some. 
© body elſe would have done, —0 
«© Mrs. Beaumont! ſhould the Cheva- 
lier Grandiſon marry a woman un- 
« worthy of him, what a diſgrace 
«would that be to me] 

Mr. Grandifon by this time had 
© prepared every thing for his journey 
© to Paris, The friend he honoured 
with his love, was arrived from the 
Levant, and the Archipelago. Thi- 
ther, at his patron's requeſt, he had 
accompanied Mr. Beauchamp, the 
amiable friend of both; and at part. 
7 engaged to continue by — 
what had been the ſubject of their 
daily converfations, and tranſmit to 
him as many particulars as be could 
obtain of Mr. Grandiſon's ſenti- 
ments and behaviour, on every oc- 
caſion; Mr. Beauchamp ſing 
bim as a pattern to bimlelk, that he 
might be worthy of the credential 
letters he had furniſhed him with to 
every one whom he had thought de- 
ſerving of his own acquaintance, 
when he was in the parts which Mr, 
Beauchamp intended to viſit. 
© To the care of the perſon ſo much 
honoured by his confidence, Mr. 
Grandiſon left his agreeable ward, 
Miſs Jervors; requeſting the aſſiſt- 
ance of Mrs. Beaumont, who mY 
promiſed her inſpection; and wit 
the goodneſs for which ſhe is ſo emi- 
nently noted, performed her pro- 
miſe in his abſence, 

He then made an offer to the biſhop 
to viſit Bologna once more; but that 
not being accepted, he ſet out for 
Paris. 
© It was not long before his father's 
death called him to England; and 
* when he had been there a few weeks, 
be fent for his ward and his m_— 
But, 
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« Byt, my good Miſs Byron, you 
* will ſay, that I have not yet fully 
© anſwered your laft enquiry, relating 
t to the prefer ſituation of the unhap- 
« py Clementina. | 

Iwill briefly inform you of it. 

When it was known, for certain, 
t that Mr. Grandiſon had actually 
left Italy, the family at Bologna 
«© began to wiſh that they had it- 
ted the interview ſo much deſired by 
the poor lady: and when they af- 
« terwards underſtood that he was 
« ſent for to England, to take poſſeſ- 
« fon of his paternal eſtate, that far- 
ther diſtance (the notion likewiſe of 
© the ſeas between them appearing for- 
« midable) added to their regrets. 

The poor lady was kept in travel- 
© ling motion to quiet her mind: for 
« ſtill an interview with Mr. Grandi- 
© ſon having never been granted, it was 
her firſt wiſh. 

© They carried her to Urbino, to 
©* Rome, to Naples; then back to Flo- 
© rence, then to Milan, to Turin. 

* Whether they made her hope that 
© it was to meet with Mr. Grandiſon, 
© I know not; but it is certain, ſhe 
© herſelf expected to ſee him at the end 
© of every journey; and, while ſhe 
« was moving, was eaſier, and more 
© compoſed; perhaps in that hope. 

The marchioneſs was ſometimes 
© of the party. The air and exerciſe 
« were thought proper for ber health, 
© as well as for that of her daughter. 
Her couſin Laurana was always with 
* her in theſe excurſions, and ſome- 
times Lady Sforza; and their eſcorte 
was generally, Signors Sebaſtiano 
© and Juliano, 

© But within theſe four months 2 
* theſe journeyings have been diſcon- 
* tinued, The young lady accuſes 
them of deluding her with vain hopes. 
* She is impatient, and has made two 
attempts to eſcape from them. 

she is, for this reaſon, cloſely con- 
* fined, and watched. 

They put her once into a nunnery, 
* at the motion of Lady Sforza, as for 
Da trial only. She was not uneaſy 
* init: but this being done unknown to 
© the general, when he was apprized 
© of it, he, for reaſons I cannot com- 
* prehend, was diſpleaſed, and had her 
* taken out directly. 


Her head runs more than ever 
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u ſeeing her tutor, her friend, 
N a once more. They havs 
© certainly been to blame, if they have 
© let her travel with ſuch hopes; be- 
© cauſe they have thereby kept up her 
© ardourforan interview. Could ſhe but 
© once more ſee him ſhe ſays, and Jet 
© him know the cruelty ſhe has been 
© treated with, ſhe ſhould be ſatisfied. 


« He would pity her, ſhe is ſure, 


© though nobody elſe will. 
© The biſhop has written to beg, 
© that Sir Charles would pay them 
© one more viſit at Bologna. ; 
I will refer to my patron himſelf 
© the communicating to you, ladi 
© his reſolution on this ſubjedt. I had 
© but a moment's ſight of the letters 
© which ſo greatly aff Sed him. 
© It is but awithin theſe few days 
© paſt that this new requeſt has been 
© made to him, in a dire# manner. 
© The queſtion was before put, if ſuck 
a — 45 ſhould be made, would he 
© comply? And once Camilla wrote, 
© as having heard Sir Charles's pre- 
s ſence wilked for, WY 
© Mean time the poor lady is haſten- 
© ing, they are afraid, into a conſump- 
© tive malady. The Count of Bel- 
© vedere, however, ſtill adores hers. 
© The diſorder in her mind being im- 
© putedchiefly to religious melancholy, 
© and ſome of her particular flights 
not being generally known, he, wha 
© is a pious man himſelf, pities her z 
© and declares, that he would run all 
© riſques of her recovery, would the 
family give her to him: and yet he 
© knows, that ſhe would chuſe wha the 
© wife of the Chevalier Grandiſog, ra- 
© ther than that of any other man, 
« were the article of religion to be got 
over; and generouſly applpuds hep 
for preferring her faith to her love. 
Signor Jeronymo is in a very bad 
© way. Sir Charles often writes ta 
© him, and with an affection worth 
of the merits of that dear friend. 
He was to undergo another ſevere 
© operation on the next day after the 
© letters came from Bologna; the ſuc- 
* ceſs of which was very doubtful. 
* How nobly does Sir Charles ap- 
0 to ſupport himſelf under ſuch 
© heavy afflictions! For thoſe of his 
* friends were ever his. But his 
© heart bleeds in ſecret for them. A 
* fecling heart is a bleſſing that no 
* on6 
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one, who has it, would be without; 
© and it is a moral ſecurity of inno- 
t cence; fince the heart that is able to 
© partake of the diſtreſs of another, 
© cannot wilfully give it. 

I think, my good Miſs Byron, that 
© T have now, as far as I am at pre- 
© ſent able, obeyed all your commands 
© that concern the unhappy Clemen- 
© tioa, and her family. I will defer, 
© if you pleaſe, thoſe which relate to 
Olivia and Mrs. Beaumont, (ladies 
of very different characters from 
© each other) having ſeveral letters to 
* write. 

© Permit me, my ladies, and 
my lord, after contributing ſo much 
© to affli& your worthy hearts, to re- 
© fer you, for relief under all the diſ- 
6 — of life, whether they affe 
© ourſelves or others, to thoſe motives 
* that can alone give ſupport to a ra- 
„tional . This mortal * 
© however exing, is a v ort 
© one; and the hover i haftening when 
© all the intricacies of human affairs 
© ſhall be cleared up; and all the ſor- 
© rows that have had their foundation 
© in virtue be changed into the higheſt 
* joy; when all werthy minds ſhall be 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


united in the ſame intereſts, the ſunt 

© happineſs, 

„Allow me to.be, my good Miß 

Byron, and you, my Lord and Lady 

L. and Mits Grandiſon, your u 
faithful and obedient ſervant, 


6 AMBROSE BaRTLETT, 


Excellent Dr. Bartlett How worth 
of himſelf is this advice! But think 
— not, my Lucy, that the doctor 

as in it a particular view to your 
oo Harriet? A generous one, mean. 

ng conſolation and inſtruction to her? 
I will endeavour to profit by it. Let 
me have your prayers, my dear friends, 
that I may be enabled to ſucceed in my 
humble endeayours. 

It will be no wonder to us now, 
that Sir Charles was not ſolicitous to 
make known a ſituation ſo embarraſſing 
to himſelf, and ſo much involved in 
clouds and uncertainty : but whatever 


may be the event of this affair, you, 


Lucy, and all my friends, will hardly 
ever know me by any other name than 
that of 

Har RIET BYRON: 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 
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VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


LETTER I. 


MISS HARRIET BYRON, TO MISS 
LUCY SELBY, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 31. 

O U now, my dear friends, 

have before you this af- 

Y fecting ſtory, as far as 

Dr. Bartlett can give it. 

My couſins expreſs a 

ood deal of concern for 

2 Harriet: ſo does Miſs Grandi- 

on; ſg doth my Lord and Lady L. 

and the more, as I ſeem to c off 

the matter with aſſumed bravery. This 

their kind concern for me looks, how- 

ever, as if they thought me a hypocrite; 

and I ſuppoſe, therefore, that I act my 
part very aukyardly. 

But, my dear, as this caſe is one 
of thoſe few in which a woman car 
ſhew a bravery of ſpirit, I think an 
endeavour after it is laudable; and 
the rather, as in my conduct I aim at 
giving a tacit example to Miſs Jer- 
voĩs. 

The doctor has whiſpered to me, 
that Lady Olivia is actually on her 


way to England; and that the intelli- 


gence Sir Charles received of her in- 
tention, was one of the things that 


diſturbed him, as the news of his be- 


loved Signor Jeronymo's dangerous 
condition was another. 

Lady Anne S. it ſeems, has not yet 
given up her hopes of Sir Charles. 
The two ſiſters, who once favoured 
her above all the women they knew, 
have not been able to bring themſelves 
to acquaint a lady of her rank and me- 
rit, that there can be no hopes; and 
they are ſtill more loth to ſay, that their 
brother thinks himſelf under ſome obli- 
gations to a foreign lady. Yet you 
know that this was always what we 
were afraid of: but who, now, will 
ſay afraid, that knows the merit of 
Clementina ? 

I wiſh, methinks, that this man 
were proud, vain, arrogant, and a 
boaſter. How eaſy then might one 
throw off one's ſhackles ! 

Lord G. is very diligent in his court 
to Miſs Grandiſon. His father and 
aunt are to viſit her this afternoon. 
She behaves whimſically to my lords 

et I cannot think that ſhe greatly diſ- 
ikes him. 

The Earl of D. and the counteſs- 
dowager are both in town. The coun- 
teſs made a viſit to my couſin Reeves 
laſt Tueſday: ſhe ſpoke of me very 
kindly; ſhe ſays my lord has heard 
ſo much of me, that he is very deſirous 
of ſeeing me: but ſhe was pleaſed to 
ſay, that ſince my heart was not 
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engaged, ſhe ſhould be afraid of the 
conſeu iences of his viſit to himſelf. 

My g-andwamma, though ſhe was 
ſo kindly tond of me, would not ſuf- 
fer me to live with her; becauſe ſhe 
thought that her contemplative temper 
might influence mine, and make me 
grave, ata time of life, when ſhe is al- 
ways ſaying that chearfulneſs is moſt 
becoming : ſhe would therefore turn 
over her girl to the beſt of aunts. But 
now, I fancy, ſhe will allow me to be 
more than two days in a week her at- 
tendant. My uncle Selby would be 
glad to ſpare me. I ſhall not be able 
to bear a jeſt: and then what ſhall I 
be good for ? 

I have made a fine hand of coming 
to town, he ſays: and ſo I have; but 
if my heart is not quite ſo eaſy as it 
was, it is, I hope, a better, at leaſt, 
not a worſe heart than I brought up 
with me. Could I only have admired 
this man, my excurſion would not 
have been unhappy. But this gratitude, 
this entangling, with all it's painful 
conſequences—But let me ſay, with 
my grandmamma, The man is Sir 
© Charles Grandiſon!' The very man 
by whoſe virtues a Clementina was 
attracted. Upon my word, my dear, 
unhappy as ſhe is, I rank her with the 
firſt of women. 

I have not had a great deal of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon's company; but 
yet more, I am afraid, than I ſhall 
ever have again. Very true—O heart! 
the moſt wayward of hearts, ſigh if 
thou wilt! . 

You have feen how ſeldom he was 
with us, when we were abſolutely in 
his reach, and when he, as we thought, 
was in ours, But ſuch a man cannot, 
ought not to be engroſſed by one fa- 
— Bleſs me, Lucy, when he comes 
into publick life, (for has not his coun- 
try a ſuperior claim to him beyond 
every private one ?) what moment can 


he have at AY Let me enumerate 


Mme of his preſent engagements that 


we know of. | 

The Danby family muſt have ſome 
further portion of his time. 

The executorſhip in the diſpoſal of 
the 3oool. in charity, in France as well 
as in England, will take up a good deal 


more. 
My Lord W. may be ſaid to be un- 


der his tutelage, as do the future hap» 


Nueſeof has life, 


Miſs Jervois's affairs, and the care he 
has for her perſon, engage much of 
his attention. | , 

He is his own ſteward. 

He is making alterations at Gran. 
diſon Hall; and has a*large genteg 
neighbourhood there, who long to have 
him reſide among them; and he him- 
ſelf is fond of that ſeat. 

His eſtate in Ireland is in a proſpe. 
rous way, from the works he ſet on 
foot there, when he was an the ſpot; 
and he talks, as Dr. Bartlett has hinted 
to us, of making another viſit to it, 

His ſiſter's match with Lord G. is 
one of his cares, 

He has ſervices to perform for his 
friend Beauchamp, with his father and 
mother-m-law, for the facilitating hi 
coming over. 

The apprehended viſit of Olivia 
gives him diſturbance. 

And the Bologna family in it's va- 
rious branches, and more eſpecially 
Signor Jeronymo's dangerous ſtate of 
health, and Signora Clementina's dif. 
ordered mind—O Lucy !\—W hat lei- 
ſure has this man to be in love! 
Yet how can I ſay ſo, when he is in love 
already? And with Clementina—And 
do not you think, that when he goes to 
France on the executorſhip account, 
he will make a viſit to Bologna ?—Ah, 
my dear, to be ſure he will. 

After he has left England, therefore, 
which I ſuppoſe he will quickly do, 
and when I am in Northamptonſhire, 
what opportunities will your Harriet 
have to ſee him, except ſhe can obtain, 
as a favour, the power of obliging his 
Emily, in her requeſt to be with her? 
Then, Luey, he may, on his return to 
England, once a year, or ſo, on his vi- 
ſiting his wurd, ſee, and thank for her 
care and love of his Emily, his half. 
eſtranged Harriet! Perhaps Lady Cle- 
mentina Grandiſn will be with him! 
God reſtore her! Surely J ſhall be ca- 
pable, if ſhe be Lady Grandiſon, of re · 
joicing in her recovery. 

Fie upon it! — Why this involun- 
tary tear? You. would ſee it by the 
large blot it has made, if I did not 
mention it. 

Excellent man! Pr. Bartlett has 


juſt been telling me, of a, morning viſit 
e received, before he went out of 


town, from the two ſons of Mrs. Old- 
ham 


One of them is about ſeven years 
old 


r 
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oi: the other about five; very fine 
children. He embraced them, the 
doctor ſays, with as much tendernels, 
as if they were children of his own mo- 
ther. He enquired into their inclina- 
tions, behaviour, and diverſions: and 
engaged equally their love and reve- 
rence. 

He told them, that, if they were 

bod, he would love them; and ſaid, 
he had a dear friend, whom he reve- 
reuced as his father, a man wrth white 
curling locks, he told the children, 
that they might know him at firſt ſight, 
who would now and then, as he hap- 
pened to be in town, make enquiries 
after their good bekaviour, and reward 
them, as they gave him cauſe. Ac- 
cordingly he nad defire4 Dr. Bartlett 
to give them occaſionally his counte- 
nance; as ailo to let their mother 
know, that he ſhould be glad of a viſit 
from her, and her three children, on his 
return to town, 

The doctor had been toſce her when 
he came to me. He found all three 
with her. The two younger, impreſſed 
by the venerable deſcription Sir Charles 
had given of him, of their own accord, 
the younger, by the elder's example, 
fell down on their knees before him, 
and begged his bleſſing. 

Mr. Oldham is about eighteen years 
of age; a well-inclined, well-educated 
you. He was full of acknowledg- 
ments of the fayour done him in this 
invitation. 

The grateful mother could not con- 
tain herſelf. Bleſſings without num- 
ber, ſhe invoked on her bene factor 
for his goodneſs in taking ſuch kind 
notice of her two ſons, as he had done; 
and faid, he had been, ever ſince his 
gracious behaviour to her in Eſſex, the 
firſt and laſt in her prayers to Heaven, 
But the invitation to herſelf, ſhe de- 
clared was too great an honour for her 
to accept of: ſhe ſhould not be able to 
ſtand in his preſence, ' * Alas, Sir!" 
ſaid ſhe, © can the ſevereſt, trueſt peni- 
* tence recal the guilty paſt ?' 

The doctor ſaid, that Sir Charles 
Grandiſon ever made it a rule with 
him to raiſe the dejected and humble 
Ipirit. © Your birth and education, 
Madam, entitle you to a place in the 
* fiſt company; and where there are 


* two lights i which the behaviour of 


* any perſon may We ſet, though there 


- 


wikappineſs, he away re- as well asT do 
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© members the moſt favourable, and 
* forgets the other. , I wauld adviſe 
you, Madam, (as he has invited 
vou) by all means to come. He 
. Pry with pleaſure of your humi- 
« lity and kf; ſenſe.” * 
The doctor told me, chat Sir Charles 


had made enquiries after the marriage 
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of Major O'Hara with Mrs. Jervois, , 


and had ſatisfied himſelf that they 


were actually man and wife. Me- 


thinks I am glad, for Miſs Jervois's 
ſake," that her mother has changed her 
name. They lived* pot happily toge- 
ther ſince their laſt enterprize: for the 


man, who had long been a ſufferer . 


from poverty, was in fear of, loſing 
one ha 


accuſed her of puting him upon cite mit 
behaviour he was 


guilty of; which had 


f at leaſt of his wife's annuity, 
by what paſſed on that occaſion; and 


brought upon him, he (aid, the reſent- 


ments of a man admired by all the 
world. | 

The attorney, who viſited Sir Charles 
from theſe 
waited on him again, in their names, 


cople, at their requeſt, 


with hopes that they ſhould not ſuffer, 


in their annuity, and expreſſing their. 


concern far having offended him. 


Mrs. O'Hara alfo requeſted it as 4 


| Favour to ſee der daughter. 


Sir Charles' commiſſioned the attor- 
ney, who is a man of repute, to tell 
them, that if Mrs. O'Hara would 
come to St. James's Square next Wed- 
neſday about five o'clock, Miſs Jer- 
vois ſhould be introduced to her; and 


ſhe ſhould be welcome to bring with 
her her huſband, and Captain Salmo- 
net, that they might. be convinced he 


bore no ill-will to either of them. 
Adieu, till bye and bye. Miſs 


Grandiſon is come, in one of her uſual 


harties, to oblige me tobe'preſent at the 


- viſit to be made het this Afternoon, by 


the Earl of G. and Lady Gertude, his 
ſiſter, a maidenlally advanced in years, 


who is exceedingly fond of her ne- 


phew, and intends. to make him heir 
of her large fortune, | 

Tux earl, is an | 
Lady Gertude is a very agreeable wo- 


FRIDAY NIGHTs / 
agreeable . man: 


man. They ſaw Miſs Grandiſon with 


the young lord's eyes; and were bet- 
ter pleaſed with ber, as I told her after- 
wards, than 1 ſheuld have been, ler 
than they would, had they known her 
c Ta 1 She doubted not, ſhe 

3 P anſwered 
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anſwered me, but I ſhould find fault 
with her; and yet ſhe was as good as 
for her life ſhe could be. 

Such an archneſs in every motion |! 


Such a turn of the eye to me on my 


Lord G.'s aſſiduities! Such a fear in 
him of her correcting glance! Such a 
half-timid, half-free parade, when he 
had done any, thing that he intended to 


be obliging, and row and then aim- 


ing at raillery, as if he were not 2 
much afraid of her, and dared to ſpea 
his mind even to her! On her part, on 
thoſe occaſions, ſuch an air, as if ſhe 
had a learner before her; and was rea- 
dy to rap his knuckles, had nobody 
been preſent to mediate for him; that 
though I could not but love her for her 
very archneſs, yet ip my mind, I cauld, 
for their ſakes, but more for her own, 
have ſeverely chidden her. 

She is a charming woman ; andevery 
thing ſhe ſays and does' becomes her. 
But I am ſo much afraid of what may 
be the caſe, when the lover is changed 
into the huſband, that I wiſh to my- 
ſelf now and then, when I ſee her 75 
lively, that ſne would remember that 
there was once ſuch a man as Captain 
Anderſon. But ſne makes it a rule, 
the ſays, to remember nothing that 
will vex her. | 


Is not my memory, (ſaid ſhe 


once) given me for my benefit, and 
© ſhall I make it my torment? No, 
< Harriet, I will leave that to be done 
by you wiſe ones, and ſee what good 
© you will get by it.” 
© Why this, Charlotte, replied I, 
the wiſe ones may have a chance to 
get by it.— They will very proba- 
ly, by remembering paſt 4. 5g 
avoid many inconveniences into which 
forgetfulneſs will run you lively ones. 
6 Will well, returned ſhe, we are 
not all of us born to equal honour. 
Some of us are to be ſet up for warn- 
ings, ſome for examples: and the 
firk are generally of greater uſe to the 
world than the other,” : 
Now, Charlotte,” ſaid I, do you 
deſtroy the force of your own argu- 
ment. Can the perſon who is ſingled 
out for the warning, be near fo 
happy, as ſhe that is ſet up for the 
— Þ n a 
* You are right, as far as I know, 
Harriet: but I obe 
s pulſe, and try to find an excuſe af- 
5 texwards for what that puts me upon; 
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© and all the difference is this, as ta 
the reward, I have a joy; you a con- 
fort: but comfort is a poor word; 
and I cannot bear it. | 

© So Biddy in the Tender Huſband 


© would have ſaid, Charlotte. But 


c ror as the ward is with you and 
© her, give me comfort rather than jo, 
if they muſt be ſeparated. But 1 2 
© not but that a woman of my Char. 
© lotte's kappy turn may have both,” 

She ! my check. —“ Lake that, 
Harriet, for making a Biddy of me. 
I believe, if you have not joy, you 
© have comfort, in your ſeverity.” 

My heart, as well as my cheek, 
owes at the praiies the earl and the 
ady both joined in, (with a fervour 
that was creditable to their own hearts) 
of Sir Charles Grandiſon, while they 
told us what this man, and that wo- 
man, of quality or conſideration, faid 
of him. Who would not be good? 
What is life without reputation? Do 
we not wiſh to be remembered with 
honour after death ? And what a thare 
of it has this excellent man in this 
life !—May nothing, for the honour- 
ſake of human nature, to which he iy 
ſo great an ornament, ever happen to 
tarniſh it! | 

They were extremely obliging to 
me. I could not but be pleaſed at 
ſtanding well in their opinion: but, 
believe me, my dear, I did not enjoy 
their praiſes of ne, as I did thoſe ther 
gave bim. Indeed, I had the pre- 
umption, from the approbation given 
to what they ſaid of him by my own 
heart, to imagine myſelf a ſharer in 
them, though not in his merits. Oh, 
Lucy, augbt there not to have been a 
relation between us, ſince what I have 
ſaid, from what I found in myſelf on 
ew him praiſed, is a demonſtra- 
tion of a regard for him ſuperior to the 


love of felt? 


Adieu, my Lucy. I know I hae 
all your prayers, Adieu, my dear! 


LETTER u. 


MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 


BATURPDAY, APRIL I. 
R. Bartlett is one of the kindeſt, 
as well as beſt of men. I be- 
lieve he loves me as if I were his own 


child; but good men muſt be aftec- 


tionate 
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tionate men. He received but this 
morning a letter from Sir Charles 
and haſtened to communicate ſome of 
it's contents to me, though I could 
retend to no other motive but curioſity 
For wiſhing to be acquainted with the 
proceedings of his yrs 

Sir Charles dined, as he had intend- 
ed, with Sir Hargrave and his friends, 
He complains in his letter of a riotous 
day: Vet I think;* adds he, it has 
: ſed me into ſome uſeful reflections. 
© It is not indeed agreeable to be the 
ſpectator of riot; but how eaſy to 
© ſhun being a partaker in it! How 
* eaſy to avoid the too freely circling 
* plaſs, if a man is known to have 
« eſtabliſhed a rule to himſelf, from 
« which he will not depart; and if it 
© be not refuſed ſullenly, but mi-th 
© and good humour the more ſtudiouſly 
kept up by the perſon; who would 
* elſe indeed be looked upon as a ſpy 
© bn unguarded folly! 1 heartily pi- 
tied a young man, who, I dare ſay, 
© has a heart, but from falſe 
© ſhame durſt not aſſert the freedom to 
© which every Engliſhman would claim 
a right, in almoſt every other in- 
* ſtance! He had ohce put by the 
* glaſs, and excuſed himſelf on ac- 
© count of his health; but on being 
© laughed at for a ſober dog,” as 
they phraſed it, and aſked, if his 
© ſpouſe had not lectured him before 
© he came out, he gave way to the 
© wretched raillery : nor could I in- 
© terfere at ſuch a noiſy moment with 
effect; they had 4 him out of 
© his caution before I could be heard; 
and T left him there at nine o'clock 
« trying with — 2 which ſhould 
* drink the deepeſt. 

© I with, my good Dr. Bartlett, you 
* would throw together ſome ſerious 
conſiderations on this ſubject. You 
* could touch it delicately, and ſuch a 
* diſcourſe would not be unuſeful to 
* ſome few of our neighbours even at 
* Grandiſon Hall. What is it not, 
© that, in this ſingle article, men ſa- 
* crifice to falſe ſhame and falſe glory 
* Reaſon, health, fortune, perſonal 
* elegance, the peace and order of 
* their families, and all the comfort 
* and honour of their after-years. 
* How previſh, how wretched, is the 
* dechae of a man worn out with in- 
* temperance! In a eo] hour, reſo- 


* lutions might be formed, that ſhould 
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0 _— the attack of a boiſterous 
* | 
jeſt. 
I obtained leave from Dr. Bartlett, 
to tranſcribe this 5 the letter. I 
e 


thought my uncle would be pleaſed 
with it. | 


It was near ten at night before Sir 
Charles got to Lord W.'s, though 
but three miles from Sir Hargrave s. 
My lord rejoiced to ſ:e him; and, 
after firſt compliments, aſked him, if 
he had thought of what he had under- 
taken for him. Sir Charles told him, 
that he was the more deſirous of ſeein 
him in his way to the Hall, becauſe 
he wanted to know if his lordſhip 
held his mind as to marriage. He 
aſſured him he did, and would fign 
and ſeal to whatever he ſhould ſtipu- 
late for him. 

I wiſhed for a copy of this part of 
Sir Charles's letter, for the fake of 
my aunt, whoſe delicacy would, L 
thought, be charmed with it. He has 
been ſo good as to ſay, he would 
tranſcribe it for me. I will incloſe it, 
Lucy; and you will read it here 


© I cannot, my lord, ſaid Sir Charles, 
© engage, that the lady will comply 
* with the propoſal I ſhall take the li- 
© berty to make to her mother and her. 
© She is not more than three or four 
© and 3 ſhe is handſome; ſhe 
has a fine * ſhe 18 
© brought up an ceconomilt ; ſhe is a 
© woman of good family: ſhe has not, 
© however, though born to happier 
« proſpe&ts, a fortune worthy of your 
Y fordihip's acceptance. Whatever that 
© is, you will perhaps chule to give it 
© to her family.” 

With all my heart and ſoul, ne- 
phew : but do you ſay, ſhe is hand- 
ſome ? Do you ay, ſhe is of family? 
And has ſhe* ib many good quali- 
ties ?—Ah, nephew, ſhe won't have 
me, I doubt.-And is ſhe not too 
young, Sir Charles, to think of 
ſuch a poor decrepit ſoul as I am?” 
* All I can fay to this, my lord, is, 
© that the propoſals on your part mult 
© be the more generous.” 

I will leave all thoſe matters to 
* you, kinſman.“ 

* This, my lord, I will take upon 
© me to anſwer for, that the is a wo- 
© man of exe id. ſhe will not give 
© your lordſhip her hand, if ſhe thin«s 
© ſhe cannot make ou a wife worthy 
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. of your utmoſt kindneſs: and now, 


© my lord, 1 will tell you who ſhe is, 


that you may make what other en- 
5 quiries you think proper.” 
And then F named her to him, 
and gave him pretty near the account 
* of the family, and the circumſtances 
* and affairs of it, that I ſhall bye and 
© bye give you; though you are not 
© quite a ſtranger to tne unhappy caſe. 

My lord was in 1 e . eknew 
© ſomething, he ſaid, of the lady's 
father, and enough of the family, 
© by hearfay, to confirm all I had ſaid 
© of them; and beſought me to do 
* my utmoſt to bring: the affair to a 
* ſpeedy concluſion. | 
Sir Thomas Mansfield was a very 
© good man, and much reſpected in his 
* neighbourhood, He was once poſ- 
ſeſſed of a large eſtate: but His fa- 
* ther left him involved in a law-ſuit 
* to ſupport his title to more than one 
© half of it. | | 

* After it had been depending ſeve- 


© ral years, it was at laſt, to the deep» 


regret of all who knew him, by the 
chicanery of the lawyers of the op- 
poſite 4 and the remiſſneſs of his 
own, cared againſt him; and his 
expences having been very great in 
' ſupporting for years his poſſeſſion, 
he found himſelf reduced from an 
eſtate of near three thouſand pounds 
a year, to little more than five hun- 
dred. He had fix children; four 
ſons, and two daughters. His eldeſt 
ſon died of grief in two months 
after the loſs of the cauſe. The 
fecond, now the eldeſt, is a melan- 
choly man. The third is a cornet 
of horſe. The fourth is unprovided 
for; but ad three are men of worthy 
minds, and deſerve better fortune. 

© 'The daughters are remarkable for 
their piety, patience, good econo- 
my, and prudence. They are the 
moſt dutiful of children, and moſt 
affectionate of ſiſters. They were 
for three years the ſupport of their 
father's ſpirits, and have always 
been the conſolation of their mother. 
They loſt their father about four 
years ago: and it is even edifying 
to obſerve, how elegantly they ſup- 
port the family reputation in their 
fine old manſion-houſe, by the pru- 
dent management of their little in- 
come; for the mother leaves every 


© houſhold care to them; and they 
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make it a rule to conclude the yea 


with diſcharging every demand that 
can be made upon them, and to com. 
* mence the new year abſokutely clear 
of the world, and with ſome caſh in 
© hand; yet were brought up in af. 
© fluence, and to the expectation of 
© handſome fortunes ; for, beſides that 
they could have no thought of loſing 
© their cauſe, they had very great and 
© reaſonable proſpects from Mr. Cal. 
vert, an uncle by their mother's ſide; 
who was rich in money, and had he. 
' ſides an eſtate in land of 1500l. a 
year. He always declared, that, for 
the ſake of his ſiſter's children, be 
would continue a ſingle man; and 
kept his word till he was upwards of 
ſeventy ; when, being very infirm in 
health, and defective even to dotage 
in his underſtanding, Bolton, his 
ſteward, who had always ſtood in 
the way of his inclination to have his 
eldeſt. niece for his companion and 
manager, atlaſt contrived to get him 
married to a young creature under 66 
twenty, one of the ſervants in the be 
houſe; who brought him a child at 
ſeven months; and was with child 0 
again at the ol man's death, which « 
happened in' eighteen months after 0 
his marriage: and then a will was 6 
provided, in which he gave all he had 
to his wife and her children born, 
and to be born within a year after 
his, demiſe. This — and wo- 
man now live together as man and 
wife. | 
© A worthy clergyman, who hoped it 
might be in my power to procure 
them redreſs, either in the one caſe 
or in the other, gave me the above 
particulars ; and upon enquiry, find- 
ing every thing to- be as repreſented, 
I made myſelf acquainted with the 
widow: lady and her ſons: and it was 
impoſſible to ſee them at their own , 
houſe, and not reſpe& the daughters 
for their amiable qualities. 
* I defired them, when I was laſt 
down, to put into my hands their 
titles, deeds, and papers; which 
they have done; and they have been 
© laid before counſel, who give a very 
© hopeful account of them. 

Being fully authorized by my lord, 
© I took leave of him over night, and 
© ſet out early in the morning, directly 
© for Mansfield Houſe. I arrived there 
« ſoon after their breakfaſt was — 

c 
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e and was received by Lady Mansfield, 
t her ſons, (who happened to be all at 
home) and her two daughters, with 
« politeneſs. a 

« After ſome general converſation, 
I took Lady Mansfield aſide; and 
© making an apology for my freedom, 
« aſked her, if Miſs Mansfield were, 
© to her knowledge, engaged in her 
t affections? 

« She anſwered, ſhe was ſure ſhe was 
© not: © Ah, Sir!“ ſaid the, “ a man 
« of your obſervation muſt know, 
« that the daughters of a decayed fa- 
% mily of ſoms note in the world, de 
« not eaſily get huſbands. Men of 
« great fortunes look higher: men of 
te ſmall muſt look out for wives to en- 
« large them; and men of genteel 
« buſineſſes are afraid of young wo- 
« men better born than portioned, 
« Every body knows not that my girls 
6 a to their condition; and 
« they muſt be contented to live fingle 
« all their lives; and fo they will 
© chuſe to do, rather than not marry 
te creditably, and with ſome proſpect. 

¶ then opened my mind fully to her. 

* She was agreeably ſurprized : “ But 
« who, Sit, ſaid ſhe, ** would expect 
* ſuch a propoſal from the next heir to 
% Lord W. ? 
I made known to her how much 
in earneſt I was in this propoſal, as 
* well for my lord's fake, as for the 
young lady's. © I will take care, 
% Madam,” faid I, “that Miſs Mans- 
« field, if ſhe will conſent to make Lord 
„% W. happy, ſhall have very handſome 
« ſettlements, and ſuch an allowance 
© of pin-money, as ſhall enable her to 
% gratify every moderate, every rea- 
* ſonable with, of her heart. 

© Was it poſlible, the aſked, for ſuch 
© an affair to be brought about? 
* Would my lord— There ſhe _ 

© I faid, I would be anſwerable for 


« him: and deſired her to break the 


matter to her daughter directly. 

© I left Lady Mansfield, and jomed 
© the brothers, who were with their 
© two ſiſters: and ſoon after Miſs 
© Mansfield was ſent for by her mother, 

* After they had been a little while 
together, my Lady Mansfield ſent to 
* ſpeak with me. They were both 
* filent when I came in. The mother 
* was at a Joſs what to ſay : the daugh- 
tet was ſtill in greater confuſion, 
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© I addreſſed myſelf to the mother. 


« You have, I perceive, Madam, ac- 
% quainted Miſs Mansfield with the 


«© propoſal I made to you. I am fully 
authorized to make it. Propitious 
© be your ſilencel— I here never was, 
* proceeded I, © a treaty of marriage 
©. fet on foot, which had not it's con- 
«© veniences and inconveniences. My 
© lord is greatly afflicted with the 
s gout: there is too great a diſparity 
„ in years. Theſe are the inconve- 
«© nzences which are to be conſidered 
e of for the lady. | 

« Ow the other hand, if Miſs 
% Mansfield can give into the propo- 
„ ſal, ſhe will be yeeeived by 
« lord as a bleſſing; as one hoſe 
„ acceptance of him will lay him un- 
„ der an obligation to her. If this 
« propoſal could not have been 
* made with dignity and honour to 
ce the lady, it had not come from 
„ me. 

© The conveniences to yourſelves 
« will more properly fall under the 
„ conſideration of yourſelves and fa- 
% mity. One thing only I will fug- 
«« geſt, that an alliance with ſo rich a 
* man as Lord W. will make perhaps 
*« ſome people tremble, who now think 
„ themſelves ſecure. 

« Brt, Madam, (to the ſill ſilene 
* daughter) * let not a regard for me 
© bias you: your family may be ſure 
«© of my beſt ſervices, whether my 
„ propoſal be received or rejected. 

% My lord (I muſt deal ſincerely 
© with you) has lived a life of error. 
«* He thinks ſo himſelf. I am earneſt 
« to have him ſee the difference, and 
„to have an opportunity to rejoice 
% with him upon it,” f 

© I ſtopped: but both being ſtil! 
* ſilent, the mother booking on the 
© daughter, the daughter glancing now 
© and then her conſcious eye on the 
© mother. If, Madam,” ſaid I, 
« you can give your hand to Lord W. 

I will take care that ſettlements thall 
t exceed your expectation. What F 
„have obſerved, as well as heard of 
« Miſs Mansfield's temper and good- 
« neſs, is the principal motive of my 
application to her, in preference to 
« all the women I know. n 

« But 2 me to ſay, that were 
« your affections engaged to the loweſt 
66 Lone man on cuth, I would not 


| 
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wiſh for your favour to Lord W. 
And farther, if Madam, you think 
you ſhould have but the ſhadow of 
1 hope, to induce your — — 
that my lord's death would be more 
agreeable to you than his life, then 
would I not, for your morality's 
ſake, wiſh you to engage. In a 
word, I addreſs myſelf to you, Miſs 
Mansficld, as tu a woman of ho- 
nour and conſcience: if your con- 
ſcience bids you doubt, reject the 
N — this not only for my 
ord's ſake, but for your own. 
& Conſider, if, without too great a 
force upon your inclinations, you 
can behave with that condeſcenſion 
and indulgence to a man who haz 
haſtened advanced age upon himſelf, 
which I have thought from your 
temper I might hope. 

& T have ſaid a great deal, becauſe 
you, ladies, were ſilent; and becauſe 
explicitneſs in every caſe becomes 
the propoſer. Give me leave to re- 
tire for a few moments.” 

IJ. withdrew, accordingly, to the 


© brothers and ſiſter. I did not think 
I ought to mention to them the pro- 


pou I had made: it might perhaps 
a 


ve engaged them all in it's favour, 


© as it was of ſuch evident advantage 
to the whole family; and that might 
© have impoſed a difficulty on the Jady, 
© that neither for her own ſake, nor my 
© lord's, it would have been juſt to lay 
© upon her. | 
© Lady Mansfield came out to me, 
© and faid, “1 preſume, Sir, as we 
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are a family which misfortune, as 
well as love, has cloſely bound to- 
gether, you will allow it to be men- 
tioned—"? 

% To the whole family, Madam! 
By all means. I wanted only firſt 
to know, whether Miſs Mansfeld's 
aff-Qions were diſengaged : and now 
you ſhall give me Icave to attend 
Miſs Mansfield. I am party for 
my Lord W. Miſs Mansfield is a 
party: your debates will be the 
more free in our abſence. If I find 
her averſe, believe me, Madam, I 
will not endeavour to perſuade her. 


On the contrary, if the declare againſt 


accepting the propoſal, I will be her 
advocate, though every one elſe 
thould vote in it's favour.” 

© The brothers and ſiſters looked 


© upon one another: I left the mother 
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© to propoſe it to them; and ſteppel 
into the inner parlour to Miſs Mans. 
© field. 

She was ſitting with her back 60 
© the door, in a meditating poſtur:. 
© She ſtarted at my entrance. 
© I talked of indifferent ſubjects, in 
order to divert her from the impor- 
tant one, that had taken up her whole 
© attention. 

* It would have been a degree of op. 
| 2 to her to have entered with 

er upon a ſubject of ſo much con- 
* ſequ-nce to her while we were alone; 
© and when her not having given a ne. 
* gative, was to be taken as a modeſt 
© afhrmative. 

© Lady Mansfield foon joined us.— 
* My dear daughter,” faid ſhe, “ we 
are all unanimous.— We are agreed 
te to leave every thing to Sir Charles 
* Grandiſon: and we hope you will.“ 

© She was ſilent. I will only ak 
« you, Madam,“ faid I to her, if 
« you have any wiſh to take time to 
* conſider of the matter? Do you think 
© you ſhall be eaſier in your mind, if 
you take time?” — She was ſilent. 

« I will not at this time, my good 
«© Miſs Mansfield, urge you farther, 
«« I will make my report to Lord W. 
and you ſhall be ſure of his joyful 
approbation of the ſteps I have tak. 
en, before your final conſent ſhall 
„be aſked for. But that I may not 
© be employed in a doubtful cauſe, let 
* me be commiſſioned to tell my lord, 
ce that you are diſengaged ; and that 
« you wholly reſign yourſelf to your 
% mother's advice,” 

© She bowed her head. 

« And that you, Madam,” to Lady 
© Mansfield, “ are not averſe to enter 
into treaty upon this important ſub- 
6 ject,” 

„ Averſe, Sir!“ ſaid the mother, 
© bowing, and gratefully ſmiling. 

Iwill write the particulars of our 
* converſation to Lord W. and my 
opinion of ſettlements, and adviſe 
him (if I am not forbid) to make a 
“ viſit at Mansfield Houſe.” [I ſtopt: 
© they were both ſilent.] If poſſible, 
&« J will attend my lord in his firſt 
e viſit.—I hope, Madam,” to Mits 
© Mansfield, “ you will not diſlike 
©« him; I am ſure he will be charmed 
& with you: he is far from being dif- 
« aorceable in his perſon ; his temper 
& is not bad. Thar gocdneſs will 
6c 
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te make him good. I dare ſay that he 
te will engage your gratitude ; and I 
« defy a good mind to ſeparate love 
« from gratitude.” 

« We returned to the company. I 
© had al] their bleſſings pronounced at 
once, as from one mouth, The me- 
« laycholy brother was enlivened : who 
© knows but the conſequence of this 
« alliance may illuminate his mind! 
$ I could fee hy the pleaſure they all 
© had, in beholding him capable ef joy 
© on the occaſion, that they hoped it 
« would. The unhappy ſituation of 
the family affairs, as it broke the 
© heart of the eldeſt brother, fixed a 
« gloom on the temper of this gentle- 
© man, 

© I was prevailed upon to dine with 
© them, In the converſation we had 
© it and after dinner, their minds 
opened, and their characters roſe 
© upon me. Lord W. will be charmed 
with Miſs Mansfield. I am delight- 
© ed to think, that my mother's bro- 
© ther will be happy, in the latter part 
© of his life, with a wife of ſo much 
« prudence and goodneſs, as I am ſure 
* this lady will make him. On one 
* inſtance of her very obliging beha- 


$ viour to me, I whiſpered her ſiſter, 


« Pray, Miſs Fanny, tell Miſs Mans- 
« field; but not till Il am gone, that ſhe 
« knows not the inconveniences ſhe is 
bringing upon herſelf: I may, per- 
e haps, hereafter, have the boldneſs 
«to eb for the ſame favour from m 
* aunt, that I meet with from Mis 
« Mansfield.“ 

“If my ſiſter,” returned ſhe, “ ſhould 
« ever miſbehave to her benefactor, I 
* will deny my relation to her.” 


© You will ſoon have another letter 

* from me, with an account of the 
* ſucceſs of my viſit to Sir Harry 
Beauchamp and his lady. We mutt 
* haye our Beanchamp among us, my 
* dear friend : I ſhould rather ſay, you 
* muſt among you; for I ſhall not be long 
Im England. He will ſupply to you, 
* my dear Dr. Bartlett, the abſence (it 
* will not, I hope, be a long one) of 
f CHARLES GRAN DIZ ON, 


Sir Charles, I remember, as the 
oRor read, mentions getting leave for 
his Beauchamp to come over, who, 


ſays, will ſupply his abſence to im; 


—But, ah! Lucy ! Who, let me have 
the boldneſs to aſk, ſhall ſupply it to 
your Harriet? — Time, my dear, will 
do nothing for me, except I could hear 
ſomething very much amiſs of this 
man, 
have a great ſuſpicion, that the firſt 
art of the letter incloſed related tq me. 
he doctor looked 6 earneſtly at me, 
when he ſkipped two ſides of it; and, 
as I thought, with ſo much compaſ- 
ſian To be ſure, it was about me. 
What would I give to know as much 


of his mind as Dr. Bartlett knows! 
If I thought he pitied the poor Har- 


riet—T ſhould ſcorn myſelf. I am, I 
Twill be, bove his pity, Lucy. In this 
believe your 

HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER III. 


M1SS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 


SUNDAY NIGHT, APRIL 2. 


R, Bartlett has reccived from Sir 
Charles an account of What pai- 

{ed laſt Friday between him, and Sir 
Harry and Lady Beauchamp: by the 


doctor's allowance, I incloſe it to you, 


In this letter, Lucy, vou will ſce 
him in a new light; and as a man 
whom there is no reſiſting, when he re; 
ſolves to carry a point. But it ablo- 
lutely convinces me, of what indeed 
I befoxe ſuſpected, that he had not a 
high opinion cf our ſex in general: 
and this I will put down as a blot in 
his character. He treats us, in Lady 


Beauchamp, as perverſe, humourſome, 


babies, loving power, yet not knowing 


howto uſe it. See him ſo delicate in his 


behaviour and address to Miſs Mans- 
field, and carry in your thoughts his 
gaiety and adroit PIG to Lady 
Beauchamp, as in this letter, and you 


will hardly think him the ſame man. 


Could he be any thing to me, I hould be 


more than half afraid of him: yet thts. 


may be ſaid in his behalf—he but ac- 
comodates himſelf to the perſons he 


has to deal with: he can be a man of 


wit, when he pleaſes to deſcend, as 
indeed his ſiſter Charlotte has often 
found, as ſhe has giyen ocealion for 
the exerciſe of that talent in him—yet, 


that virtue, for it's own ſake; is his 


choice; fince, had he been a free-liver, 
he would have been a dangerous _ 
| ut 
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But I will not anticipate too much: 
zead it here if you pleaſe. 


LETTER VV. 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, TO DR. 
BARTLETT. 


[1NCLOSED IN THE PRECEDING.) 


GRANDISON HALL, FRIDAY 
NIGHT, MARCH 31. 

FT Arrived at Sir Harry — 

about twelve this day. Heand his 
lady expected me, from the letter 
which I wrote and ſhewed you before I 
left the town; in which, you know, I 
acquainted Sir Harry with his ſon's 
earneſt defire to throw himſelf at has 
feet, and to pay his duty te his mo- 
ther, in England; and engaged to call 
myſelf, either this day or to-morrow, 
for an anſwer. 

Sir Harry received me with great ci- 
vility, and even affection. Lad 
Beauchamp, ſaid he, wil! be wit 
us in a moment. I am afraid you 
vill not meet with all the civility from 
her on the errand you are come upon, 
© that a man of Sir Charles Grandi- 
© ſon's character deſerves to meet with 
from all the world. We have been 
2 — together, ever ſince we had 
<.your letter. I long to fee my ſon: 
= friendſhip for him eſtabliſhes 
* himin my heart. But— And then 
he curſed the apron-ftring tenure, by 
which, he ſaid, he held his peace. 

« You will allow me, Sir Harry," 
Ciid I, © to addreſs myſelf in my own 
* way to your lady. You give me 
s pleaſure in letting me know, that the 
difficulty is not with you. You have 
indeed, Sir, one of the moſt prudent 
„young men in the world for your 
ſon. His heart is in your hand: 
« you may form it as you pleaſe,” 

She is coming! She is coming !' 
interrupted he. We are all in pieces: 
vie were in the midſt of a feud, when 
you arrived. If the is not civil to 
© v0 u— 

In ſwam the lady; her complexion 
raiſed; diſpleaſure in her looks to me, 
and indignation in her air to Sir Harry; 
as if they had not had their contention 
out, and ſne was ready to renew it. 

Wich as obliging an air as I could 


aſſume, I paid my compliments to her. 
| 
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She received them with great ſtiffneſs; 
ſwelling at Sir Harry: who ſidled tg 
the door, in a moody and ſullen man. 
ner, and then ſlipped out. 

* You are Sir Charles Grandiſon, 1 
© ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid the: * I never faw 
* you before; I have heard much talk 
© of you, —But Pray, Sir, are good 
© men always officious men? Cannot 
© they perform the obligations of friend. 
© ſhip, without diſcompoſing fami- 
© lies ?? 

© Youſee me #ow, Madam, in an evil 
© moment, if you are diſpleaſed with 
me: but I am not uſed to the dif. 
pleaſure of Jadies; I do my utmoſt 
© not to deſerve it; and let me tell you, 
© Madam, that I will not ſuffer you 
© to bediſpleaſed.” 

I took her half-relutant hand, and 
led her to a chair, and ſeated myſelf 
in another near her. 

I ſee, Sir, you have your arts.” 

She took the fire-ſcreen, that hung 
by the fide of the chimney, and held it 
before her face, now glancing at me, 
now turning away her eye, as if reſcly- 
ed to be diſpleaſcd. 

* You come upona hateful errand, 
Sir: I have been unhappy ever ſince 
« your officious letter came.” 

I am ſorry for it, Madam. While 
you are worm with the remembrance 
of a paſt miſunderſtanding, I will 
not offer to reaſon with you: but let 
me, Madam, ſee leſs diſcompoſure 
in your looks. I want to take my 
impreſſions of you from more plzcid 
features: I am a painter, Madam; 
I love to draw ladies pictures. Will 
* you have this paſs for a firſt ſitting!” 
She knew not what to do with her 

anger: ſhe was Joth to part with it. 

© You are impertinent, Sir Charles! 
—Excuſe me—You are impertinent.” 
] do excuſe you, Lady Beauchamp: 
and the rather, as I am fure you do 
not think me ſo. Your freedom is 
a mark of your favour ; and I thank 
you for it.” 

. how =_ — as a child, 2 
© I treat all angry people as chil- 
* dren: I love to e. In- 
« dced, Lady Beauchamp, you muſt 
not be angry with me. Can I be 
© miſtaken? Don't I ſee in your aſpect 
c 
c 
c 
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the woman of ſenſe and reaſon ?—l 
never blame a lady for her humour- 
ſomenefs, {ſo much as, in my min 

I blame ber mother. : - * 
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e Sir!* faid ſhe, I ſmiled. 
bit her lip to avoid returning a ſmile. 

Her character, my dear friend, is 
not, you know, that of an ill-tem- 
pered woman, though haughty, and 
a lover of power. 

I have heard much of you, Sir 
© Charles Grandiſon; but I am quite 
© miſtaken in you: I expected to ſee a 
grave, formal young man, his prim 
mouth ſet in plaits; but you are a 
« joker; and a free man; a very free 
man, I do aſſure you.” 

©] would be thought decently free, 
Madam; but not impertinent,. I ſee 
© with pleaſure a returning ſmile. O 
that ladies knew how much ſmiles 
© become their features !—Very few 
© cauſes can juſtify a woman's anger. 
© Your ſex, Madam, was given to 
« delight, not to torment us.” 

© Torment you, Sir !—Pray, has Sir 
© Harry—"' 

Sir Ha cannot look pleaſcd, 
© when his lady 1s . Ia] 
that you were, Madam, the moment 
© 1 beheld you. I hope I am not an 
© unwelcome viſitor to Sir Harry for 
* one hour, (I intend to ſtay no longer) 
© that he received me with fo diſturbed 
© 4 countenance, and has now with- 
© drawn himſelf, as if to avoid me.“ 

© To tell you the truth, Sir Harry 
© and I have had a diſpute : but he al- 
© ways ſpeaks of Sir Charles Grandi- 
© ſon with pleaſure.” 

© Is he not offended with me, Ma- 


dam, for the contents of the let- 


ter — 

No, Sir, and I ſuppoſe you hardly 
© think he is—But I am— 

Dear Madam, let me beg your 
© intereſt in favour of the contents of 
MS | 

She took fire -roſe up 

I beſought her patience—* Why 
* ſhould you wiſh to keep abroad a 
* young man, who is a credit to his 


family, and who ought to be, if he is 


not, the joy of his father! Let him 
* owe to your generoſity, Madam, that 
© reca]l, which he ſolicits ; it will be- 
come your character: he cannot be 


© always kept abroad; be it your own 


© generous work 


© What, Sir—Pray, Sir— With 


an angry brow 


© You mult not be angry with me, 
Madam (1 took her hand) 


Lou can't be angry in earneſt. 
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© Sir Charles Grandiſon==You are 
She withdrew her hand; You are. 
repeated ſhe—and ſeemed ready to call 
names, 

© I am the Grandiſon you call me; 
© and I honour the maternal character. 
* You mult permit me to honour you, 
Madam.“ 

I wonder, Sir 

© I will not be denied. The world 
* reports miſunderſtandings between 
you and Mr. Beauchamp. That buſy 
world that will be meddling, knows 
wy power, ahd his dependence. 

ou muſt not let it charge you with 

ill uſe of that power: if u do, 
„ n will have it's blame, when you 
might have it's praiſe ; %% will have 

it's pity.“ 

What, Sir, do you think your 
« fine letters, and ſmooth words, will 
© avail in favour of a young fellow 
© who has treated me with diſreſpect ?* 
* You are mifinformed, Madam. 
I am willing to have a greater depen - 
dence upon your juſtice, upon your 
good-nature, than upon any thing I 
can urge either by letter or . 
Don't let it be ſaid, 
to be prevailed on—A woman not to 
be prevailed on to jolly in an act cf 
juſtice, of kindneſs ; Yor the honour 
of the ſex, let it not bs ſaid. 

&©« Honour of the ſex, Su” Fine talk- 
ing li- Don't I know, that were I to 
conſent to his coming over, the firſt 
thing would be to haye his annuity 
augmented out of my fortune? He 
and his father would be in a party 
againſt me. Am I not already a 
« ſufferer through him in his father's 
© love?—You don't know, Sir, what + 
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' © has paſſed between Sir Harry and me 


« within this half-hour.— But don't 
© talk to me; I won't hear of it: the 
young man hates me; I hate him; 
© and ever will.“ | 

She made a motion to go. 

With a reſpectful air, I told her, 
ſhe muſt not leave me. My motive 
deſerved not, I ſaid, that both ſhe and 
Sir Harry ſhould leave me in diſplea- 
ſure, 

© You know but too well, reſumed 
ſhe, how acceptable your officiouſ- 
«* neſs (I muſt call it ſo) is to Sir 
g Harry.” | > 

* And does Sir Harry, Madam, fa- 
© your his ſon's ſuit? You rejoice me: 


jet not Mr. Beauchamp know at 
s 
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© he does—and do you, my dear Lady 
© Beauchamp, take the whole merit of 
© it to yourſelf, How will he revere 
you for your goodneſs to him! And 
* what an obligation, if, as · you ſay, 
Sir Harry is inclined to favour him, 
* will you, by your 40 firſt mo- 
tion, lay upon Sir Harry !' 
Obligation upon Sir Harry! Ves, 
Sir Charles Grandiſon, I have laid 


too many obligations already upon 


him for his gratitude,” 

Lay this one more. You ewn you 
* have had a miſunderſtanding this 
morning; Sir Harry is withdrawn, 
© I ſuppoſe, with his heart full; let 
me, T beſcech you, make up the 


* miſunderſtanding. I have been bap- 


* py in this way,—Thus we will or 
©'1t——>We will deſire him to walk in. 
© 1 will beg your intereſt with him in 
© favour of the contents of the letter 
I ſent, His compliance will follow 
© as an act of 8 to you. 
The grace of the action will be yours. 
£ I will be anſwerable for Mr. Beau- 
© champ's gratitude.— Dear Madam, 
© heſitate not. The young gentleman 
t muſt come over one day: let the fa- 
© your of it's being an early one, be 
© owing entirely to you. 

© You are a ſtrange man, Sir: I 
© don't like you at all; you will per- 
£ {uade me out of my reaſon,” 

© Let ug, Madam, as Mr. Beav- 
champ and I are already the deareſt 
© of friends, begin a family under- 


© ſtanding, Let St. James's Square, 


and Berkley Square, when you come 
£ to town, be a next-door neighbour- 
hood. Give me the conſideration of 
being the bondſman for the duty of 
Mr. Beauchamp to you, as well as 
to his father.” 

She was ſilent, but looked vexed 
and irreſolute. 


My ſiſters, Madam, are amiable * 


© women. You will be pleaſed with 
© them. LordL. is a man worthy of 
© Sir Harry's acquaintance. We fall 
© want nothing, if you would think 
© fo, but Mr. Beauchamp's preſence 
© among us.” 3 che 

© What! I ſuppoſe you n your 
© maiden ſiſter Re the pwn „ cha 
© But if you do, Sir, you mult alk me 
for There ſhe ſtopped. 

© Indeed I, do not. He is not at 
© preſent diſpoſed to He never 
will vwithont his father's approba- 
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* tion, and let me ſay—your*s, My 
© ſiſter is addreſſed to 62 ord G. ayd 
© 1 hope will ſoon be married to him. 
And do you ſay fo, Sir Charles 
© Grandiſon ?—Why, then, you are 1 
more diſintereſted man than I thought 
© you in this application to Sir Harry, 
© I had no doubt but the young fellow 
© was to be brought over to ma 
« Miſs Grandiſon; and that he was 10 
* be made worthy of her at my ex. 
d pence.” -., 4 | 
She enjoyed, as it ſeemed,. by her 
manner of pronouncing "the Words 
. L 4nd that deſigned contempt, 
hic was a tacit confeſſion of 
conſequence he once was of to her, 
© I do aſſure you, Madam, that! 
© know not his heart, if he has at pre. 
« ſent any thoughts of marriage. 
She ſeemed pleaſed at this 3 
I repeated my wiſhes, that ſhe would 
take to herſelf the merit of allowing 
Mr. Beauchamp to return to his na- 
tive country: and that ſhe would let 
me ſee her hand in Sir Harry's befae 
I left them. | 
And pray, Sir, as to his place of 
reſidence, «were he to come: do you 
think he ſhall live under the fame 
roof with me ?* 
© You ſhall govern that point, Ma. 
dam, as you approve or diſapprove 
of his behaviour to you. 
His behaviour to me, Sir? —0n 
houſe” cannot, ſhall not, hold him 
and me. 
© I think, Madam, that you ſhould 
direct in this article. I hope, after 
a little while, ſo to order my affairs, 
as conſtantly to reſide in Englang. 
I ſhould think myſelf very happy, if 
I could prevail upon Mr. Beauchamp 
to live with me. 
© But I mult fee him, I ſuppoſe?” 
© Not, Madam, unleſs you ſhall 
think 1t right, for the fake of the 
« world's opinion, that you ſhould.” 
© I can't conſent— | 
© You can, Madam! You do!/—l 
cannot, allow Lady Beauchamp to be 
one of thoſe women, who, having 
inſiſted upon a wrong point, can he 
convinced, yet not know how to re- 
* cede with a grace,—Be ſo kind to 
* your/elf, as to let Sir Harry know, 
that you think it right for Mr. Beau- 
champ to return; but that it muſt be 
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'© upon your own conditions: then, 
© Madam, make thoſe conditions ge- 


© nerous 
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t nerous ones; and how will Sir Ha 

© adore you! How will Mr. Beau- 
champ revere you! How ſhall 1 
« eſteem you!' 

6 What a ſtrange impertinent have I 
© before me! | | 
] love to be called names by a lady. 

If undeſervedly, ſhe lays herſelf b 

them under obligation to me, which 

©ſhe cannot be generous, if ſhe re- 

« ſolves not to repay. Shall I endet. 

« your to fin out Sir Harry? Or will 
* 


11 . 

Was pou ever, Sir Charles Gran- 
« diſon, denied by any woman ti vhom 
you ſued for favour ?* " 


I think, Madam, I hardly ever 
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© ciled. Come, come, Madam, it 
© mult be ſo. What fooliſh things are 
the quarrels of married people! 
© 'They muſt come to an agreement 
again; and the ſooner the better; 
© before hard blows are ſtruck, that 
© will leave marks.—Let us, dear Ma- 
dam, find out Sir Harry.” 

And then with an air of vivacity, 
that women, whether in courtſhip or 
out of it, diſlike not, I was leadin 
her once more to the door, and, as I 
intended, to Sir Harry, wherever he 
could be found. 

© Hold, hold, Sir,“ reſiſting z but 
with features far more placid than ſhe 
hach ſuffered to be before viſihle If 


© was: but it was becauſe I never ſued © F muſt be compelled—You are a 


« for a favour, that it was not for a 
© lady's honour to grant. This is the 
*.caſe now; and this makes me deter- 
© mine, that I will not be denied the 
grant of my preſent requeſt.— Come, 
© come, Matlam! How can a woman 
© of your ladyſhip's good ſenſe,” (tak- 
ing her hand, and leading her to the 
door) * ſeem to want to be perſuaded 
© todo a thing ſhe knows in her heart 
to be right! Let us find Sir Harry.“ 

Strange man!—Uxzhand me—/z 
© has aſl ind unkindly.* 

Overcome him then by your gene- 
© rofity,—But, dear Lady Beauchamp, 
taking both her hands, and ſmiling 
confidently in her face, [I could, my 
dear Dr. Bartlett, do ſo to Lady Beau- 
champ] vill you make me believe, 
* that a woman of your ſpirit (you 
© have a charming ſpirit, Lady Beau- 
champ) did not give Sir Harry as 
© much reaſon to complain, as he gave 
* you?—[1 am ſure, by his diſturbed 
© countenance—' 

* Now, Sir Charles Grandiſon, you 
T are downright affronting. Unhand 
© me!” | 

© This miſunderſtanding is owing 
to my officious letter. I ſhould have 
* waited on you in perſon. I ſhould 
* from the firſt have put it in your 
* power to do a graceful and obliging 
© thing, I aſk your pardon. I am 
© not ſed to make differences between 
© man and wife. 

I touched firſt one hand, then the 
other, of the perverſe baby, with my 
lips Now am I forgiven; now is 
* my friend Beauchamp permitted to 
return to his native country; now 


* are Sir Harry and his lady recon- 


*Eftrange man, 


Sir Charles Grandi- 
© ſon—If I muſt be compelled to ſee 


Sir Harry—But you are a ftrange 


* man—' And ſhe rang the bell. 
Lady Beauchamp, Dr. Bartlett, is 
one of thoſe who would be more ready 
to forgive an innocent freedom, than 
to be gratified by a profound reſpett ; 
otherwiſe I had not treated her with ſo 
little ceremony. Such who are for 


midable only to thoſe who are afraid 
of their anger, or who make it a ſeri- 
ous thing. J 

But when the ſervant appeared, ſne 
not knowing how to oondeſcend, I 
ſaid, © Goto your maſter, Sir, and tell 
© him, that your lady requeſts the fa- 
Vvour— | 

« Requeſts the favour !'* repeated ſhe ; 
but in a low voice : which was no bad 
ſign. 1 

The ſervant went with a meſſage 
worded with more civility than per- 
haps he was uſed to carry to his maſter 
from his lady. | 

© Now, dear Lady Beauchamp, for 
* your own ſake; for Sir Harry's ſake ; 
* make happy; and be happy: arc 
© there not, dear Madam, unhappi- 
© neſſes enough in life, that we mult 
© wilfully add to them? 

Sir Harry came in ſight. He ſtalke4 
towards us with a parade like that of 
a young officer wanting to look mar- 
tial at the head of his company. 

Could I have ſeen him before he 
entered, my work would have been 
eaſier. But his hoſtile air diſpoſed my 
lady to renew hoſtilities. 

She turned her face aſide, then her 
perſon; and the cloudy indignation 
with which ſhe entercd at firft, again 
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overſpread her features. —Ought wrath, 
Dr. Bartlett, to be ſo ready to attend 
a female will? —“ Surely, thought I, 
my lady's preſent airs, after what 
has paſſed between her and me, can 
© be only owing to the fear of making 
a precedent, and being thought too 
< eaſily perſuaded.” 

Sir Harry,” ſaid I, addreſſing my- 
ſelf to him, I have obtained Lady 


< Beauchamp's pardon for the officious 


letter.“ N | 

Pardon, Sir Charles Grandiſon ! 
LVou are a good man, and it was kind - 
ly intended—? + 

He was going on: anger 
eyes flaſhed upon his cheek-bones, and 
made them ſhine, My lady's eyes 
truck fire at Sir Harry, and ſhew 
that ſhe was not afraid of him. 

© Ketter intended, than done, inter- 
rupted I, * fince my lady tells me, 
6 that it was the occaſibn of a miſun- 
< derſtanding.—But, Sir, all will be 
© right: m _ aſſures me, that you 
© are not difinclined to comply with 
the contents; and ſhe has the good- 
© neſs 

© Pray, Sir Charles, interrupted 
the lady. 4 

To give me hopes that ſhe" 

© Pray, Sir Charles —* 


Will uſe her intereſt to confirm 


you in your favourable ſentiments? 


Sir Harry cleared up at once 
„Madam —' And of- 


„ May I ho 
fered to take her hand. 

She withdrew it with an air.—0, 
Dr. Bartlett, Fmuſt have been thought 
an unpolite haſband, had ſhe been my 
wite! 

I took her hand. Excuſe this free- 


dom, Sir Harry.-For Heaven's ſake, 


Madam, whiſpering, do what I 
know you will do, with a 
Shall there be a miſunderſtanding, 


hand? —I then forced her half-un- 
willing hand into his, with an air 
that J intended ſheuld have both free- 
dom and reſpect in it. 

What a man have we got here, 
© Sir Harry? This cannot be the mo- 
« deft man, that you have praiſed to 
me. —I thought a good man mult 
* of neceſſity be baſhful, if not ſheep. 
* iſh: and here your viſitor is the 
* boldeit man in England.“ 
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my fortune at your feet 


from %is 


ce. 


and the huſband court a refuſed 


ſaid Sir Harry, with an afpe& but 
half-conceding, * is bold as a lion.” 

And muſt I be compelled thus, 
© and by ſuch a man, to forgive yon, 
Sir Harry ?—Indeed you were very 
© unkind.” 


* And you, Lady Beauchamp, were | 


very cruel,” 


I did not Mik, Sir, when I laid 


* © Lady Beauchamp you ſaid. 
cutting things! very cutGng things! 


* And did not you, Sir 
© it ſhould be fo?—5Sa very pere 
« torily df | * 

Not, Madam, till you as peremp- 
riiy— 

A little recrimination, thought I, 


"© there muſt be, ro N in coun- 


© tenance-on their paſt folly. 

Ah! Sie Charles—You may re- 
* joice that you are not married! ſaid 
Sir Harry. 

© Dear Sir Harry,” ſaid I, * we muſt 
© bear with ladies. They are mech, 
good creatures. They— 

« Meek! Sir Charles, repeated Sir 
Harry, with a half-angry ſmile, and 
ſhrugging, as if his ſhoulder had been 
hurt with his wite's meckneſs—* I ſay, 


„ nh? 


© Now; Sir Charles Grandiſon—" ſaid 
my lady, with an air of threatening. 

I was defirous either of turning 
the lady's diſpleaſure into a jeſt, or of 
diverting it from the firſt object, in 


order to make her play with it till ſhe 


had loſt it. 
Women are of gentle natures," 
purſued I; and being accuſtomed to 


+ © be humoured, oppolition ſits not eaſy 


© upon them. Are they not kind to 
© us, Sir Harry, when they allow of- 
© our ſuperiority, by expecting us to 
© bear with their pretty perverſeneſſes? 

© © Sir Charles Grandiſon !” ſaid 
my lady ; both her hands lifted up. 

© Let us be cantented,” — 2 I, 
with ſuch their kind acknowledg- 
ments, and in pity to them, and in 
compliment to ourſelves, bear with 
their foibles.-See, Madam, I ever 
was an advocate for the ladies. 
* Sir Charles, I have no patience 
© with you.“ 

What can a woman do, con- 
tinued I, when oppoſed ? She can 
only be a little violent in wordt, 
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« The righteaxs, Lady Beauchamp," © and when ſhe has ſaid as much as ſhe 
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e chuſes to ſay, be perhaps a little 
« ſullen. For my part, were I fo 
happy as to call a woman mine, and 
« ſhe happened to be in the wrong, I 


« would endeavour to be in the right, 


and truſt to her good ſenſe to reco- 
« yer her temper: arguments only be- 


get arguments,—Thoſe reconcilia 
« tions are the moſt durable, in which 


« the lady makes the firſt advances,” 


© What dofFtine is this Sir Charles! 


© You are ngt the man I took you for. 
E beliese, in my conſcience, that 
© you are not near ſo good à man as 
© the world reports you.” 


What, Madam, becauſe I pretend 


to know a little of the ſex ? Surely, 


© Lady Beauchamp, a man of com- 


© mon penetration may ſee to the bot- 
« tom of a woman's heart. A cun- 


© ning woman cannot hide it: a good 


« woman will not. You are not, 


Madam, fuch myſteries, as ſome of 


© us think you, Whenever you know 
© your own minds, we need not be 
6 bes doubtful : that is all the difh- 


© culty; and I will vindicate you, as 


© to that 

As how, pray, Sir?“ 

* Women, Madam, were deſigned 
© to be dependent, as well as gentle 
creatures: and of conſequence when 


© left to their own wills, they know 


not what to reſolve upon.“ 


J was hoping, Sir Charles, juſt 


now, that you would ſtay to dinner: 
but if you talk at this rate, I believe 
© I ſhall be ready to wiſh you out of 
the houſe,” 

Sir Harry looked as if he were 
half-willing to be diverted at what 
paſſed between his lady and me. It 
was better for me to ſay what he could 
not but ſubſcribe to by his feeling, 
than for him to fay it. 
proof ſeldom amends a determinate 


ſpirit, ſuch a one as this lady's; yet 


a man who ſuffers by it, cannot but 
have ſome joy, when he hears his ſen- 
timents fooken by a bye-ſtander. This 
freedom of mine ſeemed to ſave the 


tion 


6 You remind me, Madam, that I 


* muſt be gone; riſing, and looking 
at my —_— 

* You muſt not leave us, Sir Charles, 
faid Sir Harry. 

I beg excuſe, Six Harry — Lour's, 


Though re- 


married pair a good deal of recrimina - 


alſo, Madam,“ ſmiling —-* Lady 


Beauchamp muſt not twice wiſh me 
out of the houſe.” 


© I will zot excuſe you, Sir, replied 
ſhe—* If you have a defire to ſee the 


matter compleated. She ſtopped 


You mult ſtay to dinner, be that as * 


it will.“ 

« Be that as it «vill,”” Madam. 
© You ſhall not recede. | 
© Recede ! I have not yet complied—* 


O theſe women they are ſo uſed to 


© courtſhip, that they know not how to 
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do right things withoutit—And, par- 
don me, Madam, not always with it.“ 
© Bold man — Hare I conſented 
© Have you not, Madam, given a 
lady's conſent? That we men ex 


"not to be very * . very gracious 


—[t is from ſuch on- negative con- 
ſents, that we men make e an- 
ſwer all we wiſh.” | 
I leave Sir Charles Grandiſon to 


manage this point, ſaid Sir Harry. 
In my conſcience, I think the com- 


mon obſervation juſt ; à ſtander- by 


ſces more of the game, than he that 


plays.” 4 


© It ever will be ſo, SiF Harry—But” 


I will tell you, my = and I have 
as good as agreed the matter 


* I have agreed to nothing, Sir 


Harry—" 


* Huſh, Madam—I am doing you 
credit, — Lady Beauchamp ſpeaks 


aſide ſometimes, Sir Harry: you are 


not to hear any thing ſhe ſays, that 


you don't like. 


Then I am afraid I muſt ſtop my 
ears for eight hours out of twelve. 
© That was afide, Lady Beauchamp, 


Lou are not to hear that.” | 

To ſit, like a fool, and hear my- 
ſelf abuſed—A pretty figure I make! 
Sir Charles Grandiſon, let me tell 
you, that you are the firſt man that 
ever treated me like a fool. | 


« Excuſe, Madam; a littie innocent 


raillery—I met you both, with a dif- 


compoſure on your countenance. I 
- was the occaſion of it, by the letter 
I ſent to Sir Harry, I will not e, 


you diſcompoſed. I think you a 

woman of ſenſe; and my requelt is 

of ſuch a nature, that the granting 

of it wilt confirm to me, that 

are ſo—-But you have granted it. 

© I have not. ; 

That's charmingly ſuid — N — 
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« will not undervalue the compliment 
© the is inclined to make you, Sir 
Harry. The moment yox alk for 


* her compliance, ſhe will not refuſe: 


© to your affection, what ſhe makes a 
6 difficulty to grant to the intreaty of 
© an almoſt ftranger.” 

Let it, let it be ſo, Lady Beau- 
* champ!” ſaid Sir Harry: and he 
claſped his arms about her as ſhe 
far. 

© There never was fuch a man as 
4 this Sir Charles Grandiſon in the 
* world -AIt is a contrivance between 
© you, Sir Harry—' 


Dear Lady Beauchamp, reſumed 


I, © depreciate not your compliment 
© to Sir Harry. here wanted not 
© contrivance, I dare to hope, (if there 
© did, it had it not) to induce Lady 
© Beauchamp to do a right, a kind, an 
« obliging N 

Let me, my deareſt Lady Beau- 
champ, ſaid Sir Harry! Let me re- 
gqueſt— 

At your requeſt, Sir Harry. But 
© not at Sir Charles's.” 

This is noble, ſaid I, I thank 
© you, Madam, for the abſent youth. 
8 Both huſband and fon will think 
© themiclyes favoured by you; and 
© the more, as I am ſure, that vou will 
© by the chearful welcgme, which you 
« will give the young Man, ſhew, that 
© it is a ſincere compliment that you 
£ have made to Sir Harry.” 

This man has a ſtrange way of 
© flattering one into acts off hat 
£ ſhall I call them? But, Sir Harry, 
Mr. Beauchamp muſt not, I believe, 
£ live with ug—" 

Sir Harry heſitated. 

I was afraid of opening the wound. 
I have a requeſt to make to you both,” 
faid I. It is this: That Mr. Beau- 
champ may be permitted to live with 
© me; and attend. you, Madam, and 
© his father, as a viſitor, at your own 
command. My ſiſter, I believe, 
vill be very ſoon married to Lord G. 

That is to be certainly ſo !* inter- 
rupted the lady. 

It is, Madam.“ 

But what ſhall we ſay, my dear,” 
reſumed Sir Harry—* Don't fly out 
* again—As tò the proviſion for my 
© ſon?—Two hundred a year—W hat 
« 1s two hundred a vear—"' 


2 Why then let it be three, anſwered 


\ 
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I have a handſome and improve. 
© able eſtate, ſaid I. I have no de. 
« mands but thoſe of reaſon upon me, 
I would not offer a plea for his com. 
ing to England (and I am ſure he 
© would not have come if I had) with. 
out his father's conſent: in which, 
Madam, he hoped for your's.-You 
© ſhall not, Sir, allow him either the 
© two or three hundred a year. See 


_ © him with love, with indulgence, (he 


© will deſerve both;) and think not 
* of any thing elſe for my Bean. 
© champ, | | 

* Thereis no bearing this, my dear, 
ſaid Sir Harry; leaning upon his lady's 
ſkbulder, as he ſat, tears in his eyes 
© My ſon is already, as I have heard, 
greatly obliged to this his true friend, 
© —Do you, do you, Madam, anſwer 
© for me, and for yourſelf." 

She was overcome: yet pride had 
it's ſhare with generoſity. © You are, 


ſaid the, © the Grandiſon I have heard 


of: but I will not be under obliga- 
© tions to you——not pecuntary ones, 
however. No, Sir Harry! Recal your 
* ſon; I will truſt to your love; do 
* for him what you pleaſe : let him be 
independent on this 1 man, 
[She ſaid this with a ſmile, that made 
it obliging] * and if we are to be viſi- 
* tors, friends, neighbours, let it be 
© on an equal foot, and let him have 
© nothing to reproach us with.” 

I was agreeably ſurprized at this 
emanation (ſhall I call it?) of goodneſs: 
ſhe is really not a bad woman, but a 
perverſe one; in ſhort, one of thoſe 
whoſe paſſions, when rightly touched, 
are liable to ſudden and ſurprizing 
turns. 

. © Generovs, charming Lady Beau- 
champ!” ſaid I : Now are you the 
woman, whom I have ſo often heard 
praiſed for many good qualities; 
now will the portrait be a juſt one! 
Sir Harry was in raptures; but had 
like to have ſpoiled all, by making 
* a compliment on the force of exam - 

e. 

. © Be this, ſaid, I © the reſult Mk. 
© Beauchamp comes over, He will 
© be pleaſed with whatever you do. 
At your feet, Madam, he thall ac- 
* knowledge your favour ; my home 
* thall be his, if you permit it: on 
* me, he ſhall confer obligations; from 
« you, be ſhall receive them, If any 
* confiderations of family prudence 

(there 
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(chere are ſuch, and very juſt ones) 
© reſtrain you from allowing him at 
« preſent, what your generoſity would 
© wiſh to do.” ; 

Lady Beauchamp's colour was height- 
ened: ſhe interrupted me—* We are 
not, Sir Charles, ſo ſcanty in our for- 
6 tune—" 

« Well, my dear Lady Beauchamp, 
be all that as you pleaſe; not one 
© retroſpect of the paſt—' | 

Ves, Sir Charles, but there ſhall ; 
« his allowance has been leſſened for 
« ſome Fears ; not from conſiderations 
« of family prudence—But—Well, *tis 
all at an end, proceeded ſne When 
© the young man returns, you, Sir 
« Harry, for my ſake, and for the ſake 
of this ſtrange unaccountable crea- 
ture, ſhall pay him the whole arrear.” 

© Now, my dear Lady Beauchamp," 
faid I, lifting her hand to my lips, per- 
mit me to give you joy. All doubts 
© and miſgivings ſo triumphantly got 
over, ſo ſolid a foundation laid for 
family harmony What was the mo- 
© ment of your nuptials to this? Sir 
© Ha I congratulate you: you may 
6 bo, and I believe you ove been, as 
© happy as moſt men; but now, you 
«© will be ſtill happier.” 

© Indeed, Sir Harry, ſaid ſhe, © you 
© provoked me in the morning: I 
© ſhould not elſe— 

Sir Harry owned himſelf to blame; 
and thus the lady's pride was ſet down 
ſoftly. - - ; 

She defired Sir Harry to write, be- 
fore the day concluded, the invitation 
of return to Mr. Beauchamp: and 
to do her all the credit in it that 
the might claim from the beſt part of 
the converſation ; but not to mention 
any thing of the firſt. g 

She afterwards abated a little of this 
right ſpirit, by ſaying, © I think, Sir 
: you need not mention uy 
© thing of the arrears, as I may ca 
© them—But only the future 600l. a 
year. One would furprize him a 
bt little, you know, and be twice thank - 
© edn? 

'Surprizes of ſuch a nature as this, 
my dear Dr. Bartlett: pecumary ſur - 
prizes —I don't love them They are 
double taxes upon the gratitude of a 
worthy heart. Is it not enough for a 
generous mind to Jabour under a ſenſe 

obligation ?— Pride, vain-glory, 


muſt be the motive of ſuch narrow- 


minded benefactors: a truly beneficent 
ſpirit cannot take delight in beholding 
the quivering lip indicating the palpi- 
tating heart; in ſeeing the downcaſt 


countenance, the uplifted hands, and 


working muſcles of a fellow-creature, 
who, but for unfortunate accidents, 
would perhaps himſelf have had the 
4will, with the poxwer, of ſhewing a 
more graceful benevolence! | 

I was ſo much afraid of hearing far- 
ther abatements of Lady Beauchamp's 
2 ſo willing to depart with 

avourable impreſſions of her for her 
own ſake; and at the ſame time ſo de- 
ſirous to reach the Hall that night 
that I got myſelf excuſed, th 
with dithculty, ſtaying to dine; and 
accepting of a dil. of chocolate, I 
was with Sir Harry and my lady, 
oth in equal good humour with them 
ſelves and me. ' 

Could you have thought, my dear 
friend, that I ſhould have ſucceeded 
ſo very happily, as I haye done, in 
this affair, and at one meeting? 

I think that the father and ſtepmo- 
ther ſhould have the full merit with 
our Beauchamp of a tun ſo unexpect- 
ed, Let him not therefore ever ſee 
this letter, that he may take his im- 
preſſion of the favour done him, from 
that which Sir Harry will write te 
him. 

My coufin Grandiſon, whom I hoped 
to find here, left the Hall on Tueſday 
laſt, though he knew of my intention 
to be down, I am ſorry for it. Poor 
Everard ! He has been a great while 
pretty good. I am afraid he will gat 
among his old acquaintance; and then 
we Kall not hear of him for ſome 
months perhaps. If you ſee him in 
town, try to engage him, till I return. 
J ſhould be glad of his company to 
Paris, if his going with me will 
keep him out of harm's way, as it is 
called, | | 

| SATURDAY, APRIL Is 

I HAVE had compliments ſent me 
by many of my neighbours, who had 
hoped 1 was come to reſide __ 
them. They profeſſed themſelves dif- 
N on my acquaingng, ho, 
that I muſt go up early on Mo 
morning. have invited myſelf to 
their Saturday aſſembly at the Bowl- 
ing-Green Houſe, 

Our reverend friend Mr. Dobſon has 
Wen ſo good as to leave with me the 

ſermon 
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ſermon he is to preach to-morrow on 

the opening of the church: it is a very 

good diſcourſe; I have only execptions 
to three or four compliments he makes 

to the patron in *as many different 

laces of it: I doubt not but he will 

— the goodneſs to omit them. 

J have already looked into all that 
' has been done in the church, and all 
that is doing in the houſe and gardens, 
When both have had the direction 
and inſpection of my dear Dr. Bart- 
Jett, need I ſay, that nothing could 
have been better? 

* * 

HALDEN is juſt arrived from my 
lord, with a letter, which has enabled 
me to write to Lady Mansfield his lord- 
ſhip's high approbation of all our pro- 
ive ity z and that he intends ſome one 
early day in next week to pay to her, 
and Miſs Mansfield, his perſonal com- 

liments. 

He has left to me the article of ſet- 
tlements; declaring, that his regard 
for my future intereſt is all that he wiſhes 
may be attended to. 

1 have therefore written, as from 
myſelf, that he propoſes a jointure of 
1200], a year, 247 ns and 400 
guineas a year for her private purſe ; 
and that his lordſhip deſires that Miſs 
Mansfield will make a preſent to her 
ſiſter of whatever ſhe may be intitled to 
in her own right. Something was men- 
tioned to me at Mansficld Houſe of a 
thouſand pounds left to her by a god- 
mother. 

Halden being very deſirous to ſee 
his future lady, I ſhall, at his requeſt, 
ſend the letter I have written to Lady 
Mansfield by him early in the morn- 
ing; with a line recommending him to 
the notice of that Lady as Lord W. 's 
principal ſteward 

Adieu, my dear Dr. Bartlett: I have 
Joy in the joy of all theſe good peo- 
ple. If Providence graciouily makes 
me inſtrumental to it, I look upon 
pe pops but as it's irflrument. I hope 
oſtentation has no ſhare in what draws 
on me more thanks and praiſes than 
I love to hear. 

Lord W. has a right to be made 
happy by his next relation, if his next 
relation can make him ſo, Is he not 
my. mother's brother? Would not her 
enlarged ſoul have rejoiced on the 
occaſion, and bleſſed her ſon for an i 
ſtance of duty to her, paid by his ail. 
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intereſted regard for her brother) 
Who, my — Dr. Bartlett, is f 
happy, yet who, in ſome caſes, ſo un. 
happy, as your 
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LETTER V. 
MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY, 


MONDAY, APRIL {, 

HE Counteſs of D. and the ear, 

her ſon, have but juſt left us, 

The counteſs ſent laſt night, to let my 

couſin Reeves know of their intended 

morning viſit, and they came together, 

As the viſit was made to my couſin, [ 

did not think myſelf obliged to be in 

waiting for them below. I was there. 

fore in my cloſet, 2 myſelf 

with my own agreeable reflections, 

They were there a quarter of an hour 
before I was ſent to. 

Their talk was of me. I am uſed 
to recite my own praiſes, you know; 
and what ſignifies making a parade of 
apologies 2 continuing the uſe? I 
don't value myſelf ſo much as I once 
did on people's favourable opinions, 
If I had a heart in my own Keeping, 
I ſhould be glad it was thought 3 
pu one; that's all. Yet though it 

as littlenefſes in it that I Knew no- 
thing of formerly, I hope it is not a 
bad one. 

My Lord D. by the whole turn of 
the partial converſation, was led to ex- 
pect a very extraordinary young wo- 
man. The lady declared, that ſhe 
would have her talk out, and hear all 
my two couſins were inclined to ſay of 
me, before I was ſent up to, as I way 
not below when they came. 

I was therefore to be ſeen only as 2 
ſubje& of curioſity. My lord had de- 
clared, it ſeems, that he would not he 
denied an introduction to me by his 
mother. But there were no thoughts 
of making any application to a gul 
whoſe heart was acknowledged not to 
be her own. My lord's honour would 


not allow of ſuch an intention, Nor 


ought it. 

is impatience, however, haſtened 
the meſſage to me. The counteſs met 
me half-way, and embraced me: My 
0 lovely girl, how do you Yo ?—M 
© lord,” ſaid ſhe, turning to the ea], © 
© necd not ſay, © This is Miſs * 
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He bowed low, and made me a po- 
ute compliment; but it had ſenſe init, 
though high, and above my merits, 
Girls, writing of themſelves on theſe 
occaſions, muſt be diſclaimers, you 
know : but, my dear uncle, what care 
1 now for compliments? The man, 
from whoſe mouth only they could be 
acceptable, is not at liberty to make 
me any. i 

The counteſs engaged me in an eaſ 
general converſation ; part of whic 
turned upon Lord and Lady L. Miſs 
Grandiſon, and Miſs Jervois; and 
how I had paſſed my time at Colne- 
brook, in this wintry ſeaſon, when 
there were ſo many diverſions in town, 
gut, ſaid ſhe, © you had a man with 
© you, who 1s the general admiration 
© wherever he goes. 

© Is there no making an acquaint- 
© ance,* ſaid my lord, with Sir 
© Charles Grandiſon? What I hear 
« ſaid of him, every time he 1s men- 
© tioned in company, is enough to 
© fire a young man with emulation. 
I ſhould be happy, did I deſerve to be 
© thought as a ſecond or third man to 
«© Sir Charles Grandiſon.” 

© I dare ſay, returned I, your 
© lordſhip's acquaintance would be 
© highly acceptable to him. He is eaſy 
© of acceſs. Men of rank, if men of 
© merit, muſt be of kindred, and re- 
© cognize one another the moment they 
© meet. But Sir Charles will ſoon 
leave England.” 

The fool fighed : it was, you ma 
believe, involuntarily. I felt myſelf 
bluſh, and was the more filly for that. 

The counteſs took my hand—* One 
* word with you, my dear—' and led 
me out into the next room, and fitting 
down, made me fit on the ſame ſettee 
with her. 

O that Tcould call you daughter!“ 
began ſhe at once; and turning half 
round to me, put one arm about me, 
with the other hand taking one of 
mine, and earneſtly looking in my 
downcaſt face. 

I was filent. Ah, Lucy ! had Lady 
D. been the mother of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, with what pleaſure could 
I have liſtened to her ! | 

© You ſaid, my dear, that Sir Charles 
* Grandiſon will ſoon leave England: 
* —And then you ſighed— Will you 
be quite open-hearted ? May I aſk 
* you a queſtion in hope that you will ?? 
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T was filent: yet the word Yes was 
on my lips. | 

© You have cauſed it to be told me, 

© that your affections were engaged. 
© This has been a cruel hlow upon us. 
My lord, nevertheleſs, has heard ſo 
much of you, [He is really a good 
young man, my dear] that (againſt 
© my advice, I own) he would have me 
introduce him into your company. 
I fee by his looks, that he could ad- 
mire you above all women. He never 
was i love: I ſhould be ſorry if he 
were diſappointe&in his firſt love. I 
hope his promiſe prudence will be 
© his guard, if there be no proſpect of 
© his ſucceeding with you— She 
pauſed—T was Ein ſilent. a 
It will be a mark of your frank - 
© neſs of heart, my dear, if, when you 
© take my full meaning, you prevent. 
me ſpeaking more than I need.—L 
* would not oppreſs you, my ſweet 
© love—Such a delicacy, and ſuch 
© a frankneſs mingled, bake I never 
© ſeenin a young woman—But tell me, 
© my dear, has Sir Charles Grandiſon 
made his addreſſes to you? 

It was a grievous queſtion for me to 
anſwer—But why was it ſo, my Lucy, 
when all the hopes I ever had, pro- 
ceeded from my own preſumption, con- 
firmed (that's true, of late!) by his 
ſiſter's partiality in my favour; and 
when his unhappy Clementina has ſuch 
a preferable claim ? f 
What ſays Miſs Byron!” 
© She ſays, Madam, that ſhe reveres 
Lady D. and will anſwer any queſ- 
tions that ſhe puts to her, however 
affeting—Sir Charles Grandiſon has 
not. 

* Once I thought,” proceeded ſhe, 
that I never would make a ſecond 
motion, were the woman a princeſs, 
who had confeſſed a prior love, or 
even liking: but the man is Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, whom all women 
muſt eſteem ; and the woman is Miſs 
Byron, whom all men muſt love. 
Let me aſk you, my dear—Have you 
any expectation, that the firſt of men 
(1 will call him fo) and the lovelieſt 
and moſt amiable-minded of women, 
© can come together? - Vou ſighed, you 
© know, when you mentioned that Sir 
© Charles was ſo ſoon to leave Eng- 
© land ! and you own that he has not 
made addreſſes to yo. Dont be un- 
eaſy, my love We women, in theſe 
. 3K « tender 
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© tender caſes, ſee into each other's 
© hearts ſome ſmall +, *" ce 
upon me as your mother What ſay 
* you, love? 

* Your ladyſhip compliments me 
£ with delicacy and frankneſs—lt is 
© too hard a queſtion, if I have any of 
© the firſt, to anſwer without bluſhes. 
© A young woman to be ſuppoſed to 
© have an eſteem for a man, who has 
© made no declaration, and whoſe be- 
* haviour to her is ſuch only as ſhews 
* a politeneſs to which he 1s accuſtom- 
7 w ; and only the ſame kind of ten- 
* derneſs, as he ſhews to his fiſters ; 
© —and whom ſometimes he calls ſiſter 
Aas if—Ah, Madam, how can one 
« anſwer ?? 

© You have anſwered, my dear, and 

with that delicacy and frankneſs too, 
which make a principal part of your 
character. If my ſon (and he ſhall 
not be encouraged in his hopes, if he 

ſees you not, mind as well as N 

with his mother's eyes) ſhould not be 


able to check himſelf by the appre- 
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© henfions he has had reaſon for, of 
being but a ſecond man in the fa- 
* your of the object of his wiſhes ; 

[e, my dear, have our delicacies] 
© could you not allow him a ſecond 
place in your favour, that might, in 
© time, as he ſhould merit, and as you 
* ſhould ſubdue your prepoſſeſſions, give 
him a firſt?—Heuſh—my dear, for 
© one moment—Your . honour, your 
© piety, are my juſt dependence, and will 
be his. And now ſpeak : jtis to mz, 
© my dear; ſpeak your whole heart ; let 
© not any apprehended difficulty -I am 
© a woman as well as you. And pre- 
© pared to indulge— 

* Your goodneſe, Madam, and no- 
thing elſe, mterrupted I, © gives me 
difficulty. My Lord D. ſeems to me 
to be a man of merit, and not diſ- 
agreeable in his perſon and manners, 
What he ſaid of Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon, and of his emulation being 
fired by his example, gave him ad- 
ditional merit with me. He muft 
have a good mind. I wiſh him ac- 
quainted with Sir Charles, for his 
own ſake, and for the ſake of the 
world, which might be benefited by 
his large power, fo happily directed 
—But as to myſelf, I ſhould forfeit 
the character of frankneſs of heart, 
© which your ladyſhip's goodneſs a. 
* ſcribes to me, if I did not declare, 
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* that although I cannot, and, I think, 
* ought not, to entertain a hope with re. 
c you to Sir Charles Grandiſon, ſince 
* there is a lady who deſerved him by 
© ſevere ſufferings before I knew him; 
« yet is my heart ſo wholly attached, 
© that I cannot think it juſt to give the 
© leaſt encouragement to any other pro- 
* poſal.” | | 
© You are an excellent young wo- 
man: but, my dear, if Sir Charles 
Grandiſon is engaged—your mind 
will, it muft change. Few women 
marry their firſt loves. Yourkeart— 
0 adam ! it is already a wedded 
heart: it is wedded to his merits; his 
' merits will be always the object of 
my eſteem ; I can never think of any 
other, as I ought to think of the man 
to whom I give my hand.” 
© Like merits, my dear, as perſon 
is not the principal motive, may pro- 
duce like attachments. My Lord 
D. will be, in your hands, another 
Sir Charles Grandiſon.“ 
© How good you are, my dear Lady 
D. ! But allow me to repeat, as the 
ſtrongeſt expreſſion I can uſe, becauſe 
I mean it to carry all the force that 
can be given it, that my heart is al- 
ready a wedded heart.” 
© You have ſpoken with great force: 
God bleſs you, my dear, as I love 
you! The matter ſhall take it's 
courſe, If my lord ſhould happen 
to be a ſingle man ſome time hence, 
(and, I can tell you, that your ex- 
cellences will make our choice dif. 
ficult:) and if your mind, from any 
accident, or from perſuaſion cf 
friends, ſhould then have received al- 
teration; you may ſtill be happy in 
each other, I will therefore only 
thank you for that openneſs of heart, 
which muſt ſet free the heart of my 
© ſon—Had you had the leaſt 2 
© clination to coquetry, and could have 
© taken pride in conqueſts, he might 
© have been an undone man.— We 
© will return to the company—But 
© ſpare him, my dear; you mult not 
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© talk much; he will love tap if 


you do, too fervently for his own 
« peace, Try to be a little aukward 
Al am afraid for him: indeed I am. 
O chat you had never ſeen Sir Charles 
© Grandiſon !“ 

I could not anſwer one word. She 
took my hand ; and led me into the 
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Had 1 been ſilent, when my lord 
directed his diſcourſe to me, or an- 
ſwered only No, or Ves, the counteſs 
would have thought me very vain ; and 
that I aſcribed to myſelf the cenſe- 
quence ſhe ſo generouſly gave me, 
with reſpe& to my lord. I therefqre 
behaved and anfwered unaffectedly; 
but avoided ſuch a promptneſs of ſpeech; 
as would have looked like making pre- 
tenſions to 3 and opinion, 
though ſome of my lord's queſtions 
were apparently deſigned to engage me 
into freedom n difcourſe. The coun- 
teſs obſerved me narrowly, She whil- 
pered to me, that ſhe id ; and made 
me a very high compliment on my be- 


haviour, How much, Lucy, do I love | 


and reverence her ! 

My lord was ſpoken too ſlightly of, 
by Miſs Grandiſon in a former conver- 
ſation. He is really a fine gentleman. 
Any woman who is not engaged in 
her affections, may think herſelf very 
happy with him. His converſation was 
eaſy and polite, and he ſaid nothing 
that was be or trifling. Indeed, Lu- 
cy, I think Mr. Greville and Mr. 
Fenwick are as greatly inferior to Lord 
D. as Lord D. is to Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon. 

At parting, he requeſted of me, to be 
allowed to repeat his viſits. 

* My lord,” ſaid the counteſs, be- 
fore I could anſwer, you muſt not 
expect a mere ſtiff maiden anſwer 
from Miſs Byron; ſhe is above all 
* yulgar forms. She and her couſins 
© have too much politeneſs, and, I will 
* venture to ſay, diſcernment, not to 
be glad of your acquaintance, at an 
© acquaintance—But, for the reſt, you 
* muſt look to your heart.” 

© I ſhall be afraid, ſaid he, turning 
to the counteſs, to aſk your lag. 
© for an/explanation,—Miſs Byron, 
© hope, Sir, addreſſing himſelf to Mr. 
Reeves, will not refuſe me her com- 
© pany, when I pay you my compli- 
ments.“ Then turning to me, I 
© hope, Madam, I ſhall not be puniſh- 


* My Lord D.“ replied T, © will be 


« intitled to every civility.” I had ſaid 
more, had ke not ſnatched my hand 


a little too eagerly and kiſſed it. 
And thus much for the viſit of the 
Counteſs of D. and the carl. 


.4 


* * 
Dio I tell you in my former letter, 
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that Emily is with me half her time? 
She 18 a moſt engaging young creature. 
Her manners are ſo pure l Her heart is 
ſo ſincere and open -O Lucy! you 
would dearly love her. I wiſh I may 
be aſked to carry her down with me. 
Yet ſhe adores her guardian : but her 
reverence for him will not allow of the 
innocentfamiliarityin thinking of him, 
that—I don't know what I would ſay. 
But to love with an ardour, that wor f 
be dangerous to one's. peace, one muſt 
have more tenderneſs than reverence 
for the object: don't you think ſo, 


Lucy? 
Mit Grandiſon made me one of her 
flying viſits, as the calls them, ſoon 
er the counteſs and my lord went 
away. | 
Mr. and Mrs. Reeves told her all 
that had been ſaid before them by the 
earl and counteſs, as well before I 
went down to them, as after. They 
could not tell what had paſſed between 
that lady and me, when ſhe took me 
aſide. I had not had time to tell them. 
They referred to me for that: but he- 
ſides that I was not in ſpirits, and cared 
not to ſay much, I was not willin 
to be thought, by my refuſal of 5 
great an offer, to ſeend to faſten myſelf 
upon her brother. 
She pitied (Who by muſt?) Lady 
Clementina, She pitied her brother 
alſo : and ſeeing me dejefted, ſhe 2 
ed her arms about me, and wetted my 
cheek with a ſiſterly tear. | 
Is it not ſtrange, Lucy, that Sir 
Charles's father ſhould keep him ſo 
long abroad? Theſe free-living men . 
Of what abſurdities are they not guil- 
What misfortunes. to others do 
they 6ccafhon ? One might, with the ex- 
cellent Clementina, 4 what had Mr. 
Grandiſon to do in Italy? Or why, if 
he muſt go abroad, did he ſtay fo 


long! 

Travelling ! Young men travelling ! 
I cannot, my dear, but think it a very 
nonſenſical thing! What can they ſee, 
but the ruins of the gay, once buſy 
world, of which they 2 read. 

To ſee a parcel of giddy boys under 
the direction of tutors or gevernors 
hunting after What? Nothing; or 
at beſt but ruins of ruins; for the ima- 

ination, aided by reflection, muſt be 

felt, after all, to make out the greater 

lories, which the grave - digger Time 
buried too deep for diſcovery. 
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And when this grand tour is com- 
pleated, the travelled youth returns : 
and what is his boaſt? Why, to be 
able to tell, perhaps his better-taught 
friend, who has never been out of Nis 
native country, that he has ſeen in 
ruins, what the other had a juſter idea 
of, from reading ; and of which, it 1s 
more than probable, he can give a 
_ better account than the travel- 
er. 
And are theſe, petulant Harriet, 
(methinks, Lucy, you demand, all 
the benefits that you will ſuppoſe Sir 
CHARLES GRANDISON has reaped 
from his travelling ? 

Why, no. But then, in turn, I 
aſk, is every traveller a Sir Charles 
Grandiſon ?— And does not even he 
confeſs to Dr. Bartlett, that he wiſhed 
he had never feen Italy ? And may not 
the poor Clementina, and all her fa- 
mily, for her ſake, wiſh he never had? 

If an opportunity offers, I don't 
know but I may aſk Sir Charles, whe- 
ther, in his conſcience, he thinks that, 
taking in every conſideration relating to 
time, expence, riſques of life, health, 
morals, this part of the faſhionable 
education of youth of condition is ſuch 
an indiſpenſible one, as ſome ſeem to 
ſuppoſe it? If Sir Charles Grandiſon 
give it not in favour of travelling, I 
* it will be concluded, that ſix 
Parts out of eight of the little ma- 

| val who are ſent abroad for improve- 
ens mi * 7 well be 185 at home; 
if, eſpeci they would be orderly, 
and ler their — and mothers —— 
what to do with them. 

O my uncle! I am afraid of you: 
but ſpare the poor girl; ſhe acknow- 
ledges her petulance, her preſump- 
tion. The occaſion you know, and 
will pity her for it! Neither petulance 
nor pretumption, however, ſhall make 
her declare as her ſentiments what 
really are not ſo in her unprejudiced 
hours ; and ſhe hopes to have her heart 
always open to conviction. 

For the preſent, adieu, my Lucy. 


P. S. Dr. Bartlett tells me, that 
Mr. Beauchamp is at Calais, 
waiting the pleaſure of his fa- 
ther; and that Sir Harry has 
ſent expreſs for him, at his la- 
dy's motion, 
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LETTER VI. 


net 

| | tte 

Miss BYRON. IN CONTINUATIOq, pu 
on! 

TUESDAY, APRIL 4, Bi 

IR Charles Grandiſon came 1 « ſel 
town laſt night. He was fo eom 
lite, as to ſend to enquire after my wor 
health; and to let Mr. Reeves knoy, fort 
that he would do himſelf the honour, one 
as he called it, of breakfaſting with to ( 
him this morning. Very ceremonious, wol 
either for his own ſake or for mine ſay 


Perhaps for boch. \ 


So I am in expectation of ſeeing wh 
within this half-hour, the noble Cle- wil 
mentina's future—Ah, Lucy! aff 


The compliment, you ſee, is to Mr. 
Reeves—Shall I ſtay above, and ſee if 
he will aſk for me? He owes me ſome- 
thing for the emotion he gave me in 


Lord L.'s library, Very little of hin 


ſince have ſeen. ti 

© Honour forbids me, ſaid he, then: * 
© Yet honour bids me— But I cannot f. 
be ungenerous, ſelfiſh.” Theſe words 8 
are ſtill in my ear.— What could be a 
mean by them? — . Honour forbids : 
© me—" What! to explain himſelf? 1 
He had been telling me a tender tale: v 
he had ended it. What did honour for. - 
bid him to do?“ Jet honour bids me" 
Why then did he not follow the dic- 


tates of honour ? 

But, I cannot be unjuſt.— To Cle- 
mentina he means. Who wiſhed him 
to be ſo ?—Unjuſt! J hope not. It is 
a diminution to your glory, Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, to have the word uni, 
in this way of ſpeaking, in your 
thoughts! As if a good man had lain 
under a temptation to be 1 7 and 
had but then recollected him ſelf 

* I cannot be ungenerous.— To the 
noble lady, I ſuppoſe? He muff take 
compaſſion on her. And did he think 
himſelf under an obligation to my 
forwardneſs to make this declaration to 
me, as to one who wiſhed him to be 
ungenerous to ſuch a lady for my fake! 
I cannot bear the thought of this. 
Is it not as if he had ſaid, Fond Har- 
riet, I ſee what you expect from me: 
© —But I muſt have compaſſion for, 
© I cannot be ungenerous to, Clemen- 
«© tina?'—But, what a poor word is 


compaſſion ! Noble Clementina, I gn 


** 
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or though the man be indeed a 
1 8 defend me, my 

tter genius, from wanting the com- 
paſſion even of a Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon! 

But what means he by the word, 
c ſelſiſb! — He cannot be ſelfiſh ! —1 
com not the meaning of this 
wor lementina has a very high 
fortune—Harriet but a very middling 
one. He cannot be unjuft, ungenerous 
to Clementina—Nor yet /elf/b—T his 
word confounds me, from a man that 
ſays nothing at random | 

Well, but breakfaſt-time is come, 
while I am buſy in ſelf-debatings. I 
will go down, that I may not ſeem to 
affect parade. I will endeavour to ſee 


with indifference, him that we have 


all been admiring and ſtudying for this 
laſt fortnight in ſuch a variety of lights 
Ihe chriſtian ; the hero; the friend; 
—Ah, Lucy! the lover of Clemen- 
tina! the generous k:inſman of Lord 
W. the modeſt and delicate bene- 
factor of the Mansfields; the free, 
gay, railler, of Lady Beauchamp; 
and, in her, of all our ſex's foibles ! 
But he is come! While I am prat- 
ing to you with my pen, he is come, 
— Why, Lucy, would you detain me ? 
Now mutt the fool go down in a 
kind of huryy : yet ſtay till the is ſent 
for,-And that is zow, | 


LETTER VII. 
MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 


O =: I have ſuch a converſa- 
tion to relate to you !—But let 
me lead to it. 

Sir Charles met me at the opening 
of the door. He was all himſelf— 
Such an unaffected modeſty and po- 
arg yet ſuch an eaſe and free- 

om! 

I thought, by his addreſs, that he 
would have taken my hand; and both 
hands were fo 947 ws ada, paſſive— 
How does he manage it to be fo free in 
a firſt addreſs, yet ſo reſpe&ful, that a 
princeſs could not blame him ? 

After breakfaſt, my couũns being 
ſent for out to attend Sir John Alleſtree 
and his niece, Sir Charles and I were 
left alone: and then, with an air 
equally ſolemn and free, he addreſſed 
himſelf to me. 


b The — time I had the honour of 
eing alone with m Miſs By- 
ron, I told her a . tale. 
I was ſure it would raiſe in ſuch a 
heart as hers generous compaſſion for 
the nobleſt lady on the continent; 
and I preſumed, as my difficulties 
were not owing either to raſhneſs or 
indiſcretion, that ſhe would alſo pity 
the relater. | 
Ihe ſtory did indeed affect you 
yet, for my own ſake, as well as 
C rs, I referred you to Dr. Bartlett, 
© for the particulats of ſome parts of it, 
© upon which I could not expatiate. 
The doctor, Madam, has let me 
© know the particulars which he com- 
© municated to you. I remember with 


pain the . I g:ve to your generous 


© heart in Lord L.'s ſtudy, I am fire 
© you mutt have ſuffered {tiY more from 
the ſame compaſſionate goodneſs on 
the communications he made you. 
May I, Madam, however, add a few 
« particulars to the ſame ſubject, which 
* he then could not give you? Now 
© you have been let into fo conſiderable 
© a part of my ſtory, Fam deſirous to 
© acquaint you, and that rather than 
any woman in the world, with all 
that I know myſelf pf this arduous 
«© affair.” | | 
He ceaſed ſpeaking,” I was in tre- 
mors. Sir, Sir—The ftory, I muſt 
own, is a moſt affecting one. How 
much is the unhappy lady to be pi- 
tied! You will do me honour in 
acquainting me with farther particu - 
lars of it.“ | 
Dr. Bartlett has told you, Madam, 
© that the Biſhop of Nocera, ſecond 
* brother to Lady Clementina, has very 
© lately written to me, requeſting that 
© I will make one more viſit to Bo- 
c 
c 
4 


logna.—I have the letter. You read 

Italian, Madam. Shall I—Or will 

you He held it to me. 

I took it. Theſe, Lucy, are the 
contents. 

The biſhop acquamts him with the 
very melancholy way they are in. The 
father and mother declining in their 
healths. Signor Jeronymo worſe than 
when Sir Charles left them. His ſiſter 
alſo declining in her health, yet carneſt 
ſtill to ſee him. 

He ſays, that ſhe is at preſent at 
Urbino; but is ſoon to go to Naples 
to the general's. He urges him to 
make them one viſit more; yet owns, 
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that his family are not unanimous in 
the requeſt: but that he and Father 
Mareſcotti, and the marchioneſs, are 
extremely earneſt that this indulgence 
ſhould be granted to the wiſhes of his 
ſiſter. 

He offers to meet him, at his own 
appointment, and conduct him to Bo- 
logna; where, he tells him, his pre- 
ſence will rejoice every heart, and pro- 
cure an unanimous conſent to the in- 
terview ſo much deſired: and ſays, 
that if this meaſure, which he is ſorry 
he has ſo long withſtood, anſwers not 
his hopes, he will adviſe the ſhutting 
up of their Clementina in a nunnery, 
or to conſign her to private hands, 
where ſhe ſhall be treated kindly, but 
as perſons in her unhappy circumſtan- 
ces are accuſtomed to be treated. 

Sir Charles then ſhewed me a letter 
from Signor Jeronymo; in which he 
acquaints him with the dangerous way 
he is in. He tells him, that his life is 
a burden to him. He wiſhes it was 
brought to it's period. He does not 
think himſelf in ſkilful hands. He 
complains moſt of the wound which is 
in his hip- joint; and which has hither- 
to baffled the art both of the Italian 
and French furgeons who have been 
conſulted, He wiſhes, that himſelf 
and = Charles had been of one coun- 

„ he ſays, ſince the greateſt felici 
8 has to with * to yield — 
his life to the Giver of it, in the arms 
of his Grandiſon. 

He mentions not one word in this 
melancholy letter of his unhappy ſiſter: 
which Sir Charles . for, by 
ſuppoſing, that ſhe not being at Bo- 
logna, they kept from him, in his de- 

lorable way, every thing relating to 
bo that was likely to diſturb him. 

He then read part of a letter written 
in Engliſh, by the admired Mrs. Beau- 
mont; ſome of the contents of which 
were, as you ſhall hear, extremely af- 
fecting. 

Mrs. Beaumont gives him in it an 
account of the ſituation of the unhap 
young lady; and excuſes herſelf for 
not having done it before, in anſwer to 
his requeſt, becauſe of an indiſpoſition 
under which ſhe had for ſome time 
laboured, which had hindered her from 
making the neceſſary enquiries. 

She mentions, that the lady had re- 
ceived no benefit from her journeyings 


from place to place; aud from her 
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voyage from Leghorn to Naples, wy 
back again; and blames her attend. 
ants, who, to quiet her, unknown h 
their principals, for ſome time, k 
her in expectation of ſeeing her cheri. 
lier, at the end of each ; for her mon 
22 Camilla, ſhe ſays, had been 
indered by illneſs from attending her, 


in ſeveral of the excurſions. 


They had a ſecond time, at her own 
requeſt, put her into a nunnery. S$he 
at firſt was ſo ſedate in it, as gave then 
hopes : but the novelty going off, and 
one of the ſiſters, to try her, having 
officiouſly aſked her to go with her int 
the parlour, where, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would 
be allowed to converſe through the 
grate with a certain Engliſh gentle. 
man, her impatience, on her di. 
pointment, made her more ungovery- 
able than they had ever known her; 
for ſhe had been, for two hours befor: 
meditating what the ſhould ſay to him, 

For a week together, ſhe was vehe. 
mently intent upon being allowed to 
viſit England; and had engaged bet 
couſins Sebaſtiano and j uliano to pro- 
miſe to eſcort her thither, if ſhe could 
obtain leave, 

Her mother brought her off this 
when nobody elſe could, only by en- 
treating her, for her ſake, never to 
think of it more. 

The marchioneſs then, encouragel 
by this inſtance of her obedience, took 
her under her own care: but the young 
lady going on from flight to Pf ht; 
and the way ſhe was in vifibly affe lig 
the health of her indulgent mother, 1 
doctor was found who was abſolutely 
of opinion, that nothing but harſh me- 
thods would avail : and in this advice 
Lady Sforza, and her daughter Lau- 
rana, and the general concurring, ſhe 
was told, that ſhe muſt prepare to 5 
to Milan. She was ſo earneſt to 
excuſed from going thither, and to be 
permitted to go to Florence to Mrs. 
Beaumont, that they gave way to her 
entreaties; and the marquis himſelf, 
accompanying her to Florence, pre- 
vailed on Mrs. Beaumont to take her 
under her care. 

With her ſhe ſtaĩd three weeks: ſhe 
was tolerably ſedate in that ſpace of 
time; but moſt ſo, when ſhe was talk- 
ing of England, and of the Chevalier 


| Grandiſon, and his ſiſters, with whom 


ſhe wiſhed to be acquainted. She de- 
lighted to ſpeak Engliſh, and to * 
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of the tenderneſs and goodneſs of her 
tutor; and of what he ſaid to her, 
upon ſuch and ſuch a ſubject. 

At the three weeks end, the general 
made her a viſit, in company of Lady 
Sforra; and her talk being all on this 
ſubject, they were both highly dil- 
pleaſed; and hinted, that ſhe was too 
much indulged in it; and unhappily, 
ſhe repeating ſome tender paſſages that 
paſſed in the interview her mother had 

rmitted, her to hold with the cheva- 
er, the general would have it, that 
Mr. Graadiſon had defignedly, from 
the firſt, ſought to give himſelf conſe- 

uence with her; and expreſſed him- 
telf, on the occaſion, with great vio- 
lence againſt him. 

He carried his diſpleaſure to extre- 
mity, and obliged her to go away with 
his aunt and him that very day, to her 
great regret; and as much to the re- 

t of Mrs. Beaumont, and of the 
Edles her friends; who tenderly loved 
the innocent viſionary, as. fometimes 
they called her. And Mrs. Beaumont 
is (ure, that the gentle treatment ſhe 
met with from them, would in time, 
though perhaps ſlowly, have greatly 
helped her. . 

Mrs. Beaumont then gives an ac- 
count of the harſh treatinent the poor 
young lady met with. 

Sir Charles Grandiſon would have 
ſtopped reading here, He faid, he 
could not read it to me, without ſuch 
a change of voice, as would add to my 
pain, as well as to his own. 

Tears often ſtole down my cheeks, 
when I read the letters of the biſhop 


and Signor Jeronymo, and as Sir. 


Charles read a part of Mrs, Beau- 
mont's letter: and I denbted not but 
what was to follow would make them 
flow. Yet, I ſaid, Be pleaſed, Sir, 
to let me read on. I am not a ſtran- 
* ger to diſtreſs. I can pity others, 
* or I ſhould not deſerve pity myſelf.” 

He pointed to the place, and with- 

to the window. 

Mrs, Beaumont ſays, that the poor 
mother was prevailed upon to reſign 
her child wholly to the management 
of Lady Sfarza, and her daughter Lau- 
rana, who took her with them to their 
palace in Milan. | 

The tender. parent, however, be- 
fought them to ſpare all unneceſſary 
ſeverity; which t ey promiſed: but 


Taurana objected to Camilla's attend- 
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ance, She was thought too indul- 
gent; and her ſervant Laura, as z 
more manageable perſyn, was taken 
in her place. And O how cruelly, as 
you ſhall hear, did they treat her! 

Father Mareſcotti, being obliged to 
viſit a dying relation at Milan, was 
deſired by the marchioneſs to inform 
himſelf of the way her beloved daugh- 
ter was in, and of the methods taken 
with her, Lady Laurana having in her 
letters boatted of both. The good 
father acquainted Mrs. Beaumont with, 
the following particulars 

He was ſurprized to find a difficulty 
made of his ſeeing the lady: but in- 
ſiſting on it, he found her to be wholly 
| a els, and in terror; afraid to 
peak, afraid to look, beſort her confin 
Laurana; yet ſeeming to want to com- 
plain to him. He took notice of this 
to Laurana-—* O father,” ſaid ſhe, we 
* are in the right way, I affure you; 
when we had her rf, her chevalier, 
and an interview with him, were 
ever in. her mouth; but now ſhe is 
in ſuch order, that ſhe never ſpeaks 
© a word of him.“ Bat What, a 
the compaſſionate father, muſt ſhe 
have ſuffered, to be brought to 
* this ?*—* Don't you, father, trouble 
« yourſelf about that,” replied the cruel 
Laurana: * the doctor have given 


a @ a 


© their opinion, that ſome ſeverity was 


© neceflary. It is all for her good.” 

The poor lady expreſſed herſelf ta 
him with earneſtneſs, after the veil; 
a ſubject on which, it ſeems, they in- 
dulged her; urging, that the only wa 
to ſecure her health of mind, if it coul 
be reſtored, was to yield to her wiſhes. 
Lady Sforza faid, that it was not a 
point that ſhe herſelf would preſs; but 
it was her opinion, that her family 
ſinned in oppoſing a divine dedication 
and, perhaps, their daughter's malady 
might be a judgment upon them for it. 

he father, in his letter to Mrs. 
Beaumont, aſcribes to Lady Sforza 
ſelf-interelted motives for her conduct; 
to Laurana, envy on account of Had 
Clementina's ſaperior qualities: bu 
nobody, he ſays, till now, doubtcd 
Laurana's love to her. 

Father Mareſcotti then gives a ſhock + 
ing inſtance of the barbarous Laura- 
na's treatment of the noble ſufferer— 
All for her good. —Wretch! how my 
heart riſes againſt her! Her ſervant 
Laura, under pretence of corfeſ/ing to 
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her Bologna father, in tears, acquaint- 
ed him with it. It was perpetrated but 
the day before. 

When any ſeverity was to be exer- 
ciſed upon the unhappy lady, Laura 
was always ſhut out of her apartment, 
Her lady had ſaid ſomething that ſhe 
was to be chidden for. Lady Sforza, 
who was not altogether ſo ſevere as her 
daughter, was not at home, Laura 


liſtened in tears: ſhe heard Laurana in 


great wrath with Lady Clementina, 
and threaten her—and her young lady 
break out to this effet—* What have 
© I done to you, Laurana, to be fo 
© uſed ?—You are not the couſin Lau- 
© rana you uſed to be? You know I 
© am not able to help myſelf: why 
© do you call me crazy, and frantick, 
* Laurana?* [Vile upbraider, Lucy!] 
© If the Almighty has laid his hand 
© upon me, ſhould I not be pitied ?* 

. © Ttis all for your good! It is all 
© for your good, Clementina! You 
© could not always have ſpoken ſo 
«© ſenſibly, couſin.” 

© Cruel Laurana! You loved me 
© once!—T have no mother, as you 
© have. My mother was a good mo- 
© ther: but ſhe is gone! Or I am gone, 
© I know not which.” 

She threatened her then with the 
8 puniſhment at err 
the unha ady was always great 
terrified. * heard her = — 
pray; but Laurana coming out, ſhe 
was forced to . p PP 

The poor young lady apprehendin 
her — 5 5 8 with the 
threatened waiſtcoat, and with the wo- 
man that uſed to be brought in when 
they were diſpoſed to territy her, went 
down and hid herſelf under a ftair- 
caſe, where ſhe waszſoon diſcovered by 
her cloaths, which ſhe had not been 
careful to draw in after her. 

O Lucy! how I wept! How in- 
© ſupportable to me, ſaid Sir Charles, 
«* would have been my reflections, had 
© my conſcience told me, that I had 
© been the wilful cauſe of the noble 
« Clementina's calamity !* 

After I had a little recovered, Tread 
to myſelf the next paragraph, which 
related, that the cruel Laurana dragged 
the ſweet ſufferer by her gown, from 
her hiding-place, inveighing againſt 
her, threatening her : ſhe, atient, 
reſigned her hands croſſed on her bo- 
ſom, praying for mercy, not by 
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ſpeech, but by her eyes; which, how. 
ever, wept not: and cauſing her to be 
carried upto her chamber, there puniſh. 
ed her with the ſtrait-waiſtcoat, as ſhe 
had threatened. | 

Father Mareſcotti was greatly af. 
fected with Laura's relation, as well 
as with what he had himſelf obſerved: 
but on his return to Bologna, dreading 
to acquaint her mother, for her own 
ſake, with the treatment her Cle. 
mentina met with, he only . ſaid, he 
did not quite approve of it; and ad. 
viſed her not to oppoſe the young lady's 
being brought home, if the biſhop and 
the general came into it. But he laid 
the whole matter before the biſhop, 
who wrote to the general to join with 
him out of hand, to releaſe their ſiſter 
from her preſent bondage: and the 

neral meeting the biſhop, on a ſet day 
at Milan, for that _—_— the lady 
was accordingly releaſed. 

A breach eafued upon it, with Lady 
Sforza and her Ga; who would 
have it Clementina was much better 
for their management. They had b 
terror broken her ſpirit, and her paſ- 
ſiveneſs was reckoned upon as an in- 
dication of amendment. 

The marchioneſs being much indif. 
poſed, the young lady, attended by her 
Camilla, was carried to Naples; where 
it is ſuppoſed ſhe now is. Poor young 
lady, how has ſhe been hurried about! 
—But who can think of her couſin 
Laurana without extreme indignation? 

Mrs. Beaumont writes, that the 
biſhop would fain have prevailed _ 
his brother the general to join with him 
in an invitation to Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon to come over, as a laſt expedient, 
before they locked her up either in a 
nunnery, or in ſome private houſe : but 
the general would by no means come 
into it. ; 

He aſked, what was propoſed to be 
the end of Sir Charles's viſit, were all 
that was wiſhed from it to follow, in 
his ſiſter's reſtored mind? - He never, 
he ſaid, would give his conſent that 
ſhe ſhould be the wife of an Engliſh 
proteſtant. 

The biſhop declared, that he was 
far from wiſhing her to be ſo; but he 
was for leaving that to after-conſide- 
ration, Could they but reftore his 
ſiſter to her reaſon, that reaſon, co-ope- 
rating with her principles, might an- 
ſwer all their kopes, He 
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He might .try his expedient, the ge- 
neral ſaid, 4 all 4 * 
looked upon the Chevalier Grandiſon 
to be a man of art; and he was ſure he 
muſt have entangled his ſiſter by me- 
thods e ta her, and to 
them; but yet more efficacious to his 
ends, than an open declaration. Had 
he not, he aſked, found means to faſci- 
nate Olivia, and as many women as he 


came into company with ?—For his 


art, he loved not the chevalier. He 
2 PRs him by his intrepidity to be 
civil to him : but forced civility was 
but a temporary one, It was his way 
to judge of cauſes by the effects: and 
this hek: 
would have been a jewel in the crown 
of a prince: and would not be anſwer- 
able for conſequences, if he and Sir 
Charles Grandiſon were once more to 
meet, be it where it would, . 

Father Mareſcotti, however, join- 
ing, as the biſhop writes, with him, 
and the marchioneſs, in a deſire to 
this expedient; and being ſure that the 
marquis and Signor Jeronymo would 
not be averſe to it, he took a reſolution 
to write over to him, as has been re- 
lated, ; 

This Lucy, is the ſtate of the un- 
happy caſe, as briefly and as clearly as 
my memory will ſerve to give it. And 
v. 


at a rememberer, if I may make a 


word, is the heart —Not a circum- 
ſtance eſcapes it. 

And now it remained for me to 
know of Sir Charles, what anſwer he 
returned, | 

Was not my ſituation critical, my 
dear? Had Sir Charles aſked my _ 
nion, before he had taken his reſolu- 
tions, I ſhould have given it with my 
whole heart, that he ſhould fly to the 
comfort of the poor lady. But then 
he would have ſhewn a ſuſpenſe un- 
worthy of Clementina; and a com- 
pliment to me, which a good man, ſo 
. ought not to 2 

re or him (yet what a poor 
afefied — is . was neverthe- 
leſs as ſtrong as ever. Generolity, or 
rather juſtice to Clementina, and that ſo 


often, to you, avowed regard to him, 


lled my heart two ways. I thought 
wanted to conſider with myſelf for 


a few moments, being deſirous to clear 
to my own heart the conduct that I was. 


to ſhew on this trying occaſion, as well 
of precipitation as of affectation; and 


new, that he had loſt a ſiſter who . 


my couſin Reeves juſt then coming in 
for ſomething ſhe wanted, I took the 
opportunity to walk to the other end 
of the room; and while a ſhort com- 
plimental diſcourſe paſſed between 
them, Harriet Byron, ſaid I to my- 
ſelf, © be not mean. Haſt thou not 
the example of a Clementina before 
© thee! Her religion and her love, 
* combating together, have overturned 
© the noble creature's reaſon. Thou 
© canſt not be called to ſuch a trial: 
© but canſt thou nut ſhew, that if thou, 
C ay; thou —_ have acted great- 
© ly, if not /o tly ?—Sir Charles 
n Grandicn is jul: he ought to pre- 
© fer to thee the excellent Clementina. 
© Priority of claim, compaſſion for the 
© noble fuſferer, merits /o ſuperior !—-[ 
love him for his merits: | I not 
© love merits, nearly as great, in; one 
© of my own ſex? The ſtruggld will 
* coſt thee ſomething : but try to be 
© above thyſelf. Baniſhed to thy retire- 
ment, to thy pillow,” thought I, 
© be all the girl. Often have I con- 
© tended for the dignity of my ſex; 
© let me now be an example to my/el/, 
© and not unworthy in my own eyes 
© (when I come to refle&) of an union, 
© could it have been effected, with a 
c 

c 


man whom a Clementina looked up 


to with hope. 

My coufin being withdrawn, and 
Sir Charles approaching me, I at- 
tempted to aſſume a dignity of aſpect, 
without pride; and I ſpoke, while Eire 
was high in me, and to keep myſelf 


up to it—-# My heart bleeds Sir, for the 


« diſtreſſes of your Clementina. [ Yes, 
Lucy, ſaid . Zan. Clementina :'] Be- 

yond expreſſion, I admire the great- 
neſs of her behaviour; and moſt fin- 
cerely lament her diſtreſſes. What, 
© that 1s in the power of man, cannot 
© Sir Charles Grandiſon do? You have 
© honoured me, Sir, with the title of 
iter; in the tenderneſs of that rela- 
tion, permit me to ſay, that I dread 
© the effets of the general's petulance: 
© I feel next for you the pain that it 
* muſt give to your humane heart to 
© be once more perſonally preſent to 
the woes of the inimitable Clemen- 
tina: but I am ſure you did not he- 
© ſitate a moment about leaving all 
your friends here in England, and 
« reſolving to haſten over to try, at 


— 


© leaſt, hat can be done for the noble 


«© ſufferer,” 
3 8 Had 
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Had he praiſed me highly for this 
my addreſs to him, it would have 
looked, ſuch was the fituation on 
both ſides, as if he had thought this 


diſintereſted behaviour in me, an ex- 


traordinary piece of magnanimity and 
ſelf-denial; and, of conſequence, as 
if he had ſuppoſed I had views upon 
him, which he wondered I could give 
up. His is the molt delicate of human 
minds ! 

He led me to my ſeat, and taking 


his by me, ſtill holding my paſſive 


hand Ever ſince I have had the honour 
of Miſs Byron's acquaintance, I have 
© conſidered her as one of the moſt ex- 
«* cellent of women. My heart de- 
© mands alliance with hers; and hopes 
© to be allowed it's claim, though 
© ſuch are the delicacies of ſituation, 
© that I ſcarcely dare truſt to myſelf 
© to ſpeak upon the ſubject. From 
«© the firſt, I called Miſs Byron my 
© ſiſter; but ſhe is more to me than the 


E deareft ſiſter; and there is a more 


© tender friendſhip that I aſpire to hold 
© with her, whatever may be the ac- 
© cidents on either fide, to bar a far- 
ther wiſh: and this I muſt hope, that 
© ſhe will not deny me, fo long as it 
© ſhall be conſiſtent with her other at- 
© tachments.” 

He pauſed. I made an effort to 
fpeak: but ſpeech was denied me. 


My face, as I felt, glowed like the 
fire before me. 


© My heart,” reſumed he, © is ever 


* on my lips. It is tortured when I 
cannot ſpeak all that is in it. Pro- 
* feſſions I am not accuſtomed to 
„make. As I am not conſcious of 
being unworthy of your friendſhip, I 
© will ſuppoſe it; and farther talk to 
< you of my affairs and engagements, 
© as that tender friendſhip may war- 
rant.) | 


Sir, you do me honour,” was all I 
could fay, | 


I had a letter from the faithful 


Camilla. I hold not a correſpondence. 


with her: but the treatment that her 
0 young lady met with, of which ſhe 
had got ſome general intimations, 
and fome words that the biſhop ſaid 
to her, which expreſſed his wiſhes 
that I would make them one more 
« vilit at Bologna, urged her to write, 
* begging of me, for Heaven's ſake, to 


go over. But unleſs one of the fa- 


%* 
- 


mily had written to me, and by con- 
© ſent of others of it, what hope had 
© I of a welcome, after. I had been as 
© often refuſed, as I had requeſted 
* while I was in Italy, to be admitted 
© to the preſence of the lady, who way 
* fo defirous of one interview more — 
* eſpecially, as Mrs. Beaumont gave 
© me no encouragement to go, but 
* the contrary, from what the obſerved 
© of the inclinations of the family. 
Mrs. Beaumont is ſtill of opinion, 
as in the concluſion of the letter be. 
fore you, that I ſhonld not go, un- 
leſs the general and the marquis join 
their requeſts to thofe of the mar. 
chioneſs, the biſhop, and Father 
Mareſcotti. But I had no ſooner 
peruſed the biſhop's letter, than I 
wrote, that I wonld moſt chearfully 
comply with his wiſhes : but that 
I ſhould be glad that I might not be 
under any obligation to go farther 
than Bologna ; where I might have 
the happineſs to attend my Jerony- 
mo, as well as his ſiſter.” 
I had a little twitch at 7 heart, 
Lucy. I was ſorry for it: but my 
judgment was entirely with him. 
And now, Madam, you will won- 
der, that you ſee not any prepara- 
tions for my departure. All is pre- 
pared: I only wait for the company 
of one gentleman, who 1s ſettling 
his affairs with all expedition to go 
with me. He is an able, a ſkiltut 
ſurgeon, who has had great practice 
abroad, and in the armies : and hav- 
ing acquired an eafy fortune, is 
come to ſettle m his native country. 
My Jeronymo expreſſes himſelf diſ- 
fatisfied with his fargeons. If Mr. 
LowTHER can he of ſervice to 
him, how happy ſhall I think my- 
felf! And if my preſence can be 2 
means to reſtore the noble Clemer- 
tina — But how dare I hope it? 
—And yet I am perſuaded, that in 
her caſe, and with ſuch a temper of 
mind, (unuſed to hardſhip and oppo- 
fition as ſhe had been) the only way 
to recover her, would have been by 
complying with her in every thing, 
that her heart or- head was earneſtly . 
ſet upon: for what controuk was 
neceſlary to a young lady, who never, 
even in. the height of her malady, 
uttered a wiſh. or thought that was 
contrary to her duty either to God,, 
. $ 40 2 # + # 4 3% $-+ 9 x or 
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er her parents; nor yet to the honour 
© of her name; and, allow me, Ma- 
dam, to ſay, to the pride of her ſex? 

« I am under an obligation to go to 
Paris, proceeded he, © from the will 
* of my late friend Mr, Danby. I ſhall 
ſtop there for a day or two only, in 
© order to put things in a way for my 
« laſt hand, on my return from Italy. 

When I am in Italy, I ſhall per- 
# haps be enabled to adjuſt two or 
© three accounts that ſtand out, in 
© relation to the affairs of my ward. 
This day at dinner I ſhall ſee Mrs. 
Oldham, and her ſons ; and in the 
afternoon, at tea, Mrs. O'Hara, and 
her huſband, and Captain Salmo- 
net, 
© To-morrow, I hope for the ho- 
© nour of your company, Madam, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Reeves's at dinner: 
© and be ſo good as to engage them for 
© the reſt of the day. You muſt not 
© deny me; becauſe I ſhall want ybur 
© influence upon Charlotte, to make 
her fix Lord G.'s happy day, that I 
© may beable to ſee he Lan s united 
. before I ſet out; as my return wl 
© be uncertain—" 

Ah, Lucy ! more twitches juſt then! 

© Thurſday next is the day fixed for 
the triple marriage of the Danby's. . 
I have promiſed to give Miſs Danb 
© to Mr. Galliard, and to dine wit 
them and their friends at Enfield. 
. © If I can ſee m 5 awe 
© Charlotte ha ore I go, I 
© be highly Ai ged. | 
_ ©Itis — of my wiſhes, to ſee my 
* friend Beauchamp in England firſt, 
and to leave him in poſſeſſion of his fa- 
© ther's love, and of his mother-in- 
£ law'scivility. Dr. Bartlett and he will 
© be Happy in each other. I ſhall cor- 
« reſpond with, the doctor. He greatly 
« admires you, Madam, and will com- 
© municate to you all you ſhall think 
* worthy of your notice, relating. to 
© the proceedings of a man who will 
© always think. himſelf honoured by 
© your enquiries after him.” 

Ah, Lucy! Sir Charles Grandiſon 
then ſighed. . He ſeemed to look more 
than he ſpoke. I will not promiſe for 
my heart, if he treats me with more 
than the tenderneſs of friendſhip : if 
he gives meroom to think that he wiſhes 
St what can he wiſh? He ought 
to be, he muſt be, Clementina's ; and 
Iwill endeayour to make myſelf happy, 
i I can maintain the ſecond place in 
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his friendſhip ; and when he offers me 
this, ſhall I, Lucy, be ſo /ittle as to be 
diſpleaſed with the man, who cannot 
be to me all that I had once hoped he 
could be? No! He ſhall be the ſame 
glorious creature in my eyes; I will 
admire his goodneſs of heart, and great- 
neſs of mind; and I will think; him 
intitled to my utmoſt gratitude for the 
protection he gave me from a man of 
violence, and for the kindneſs he has 
already ſhewn me. Is not friendſhip 
the baſis of my love? And does he not 
tender me that? 

_ Nevertheleſs, at the time, do what 
I could, I found a tear ready to ſtart. 
My heart was very untoward, Lucy; 
and I wag guilty of a little female 
turn. When 1 found the twinkling 
of my eyes would not diſperſe the toa 
ready drop, and felt it ſtealing down 
my cheek, I wiped it off — The poor 
Emily, ſaid I She will be grieved 
at parting with you. Emily loves her 
guardian. | 

And I love my ward. I once 
© had a thought, Madam, of begging. 
© your protection of Emily: but * 
© have two ſiſters, I think ſhe will be 
© kappy under their wings, and in the 
protection of my good Lord L. png 

© the rather as I have no doubt of 
* overcoming her unhappy mother, by 
making her huſband's intereſt a gua- 
© ranty. for her tolerable, if not good, 
© behaviour to her child.” | 

I was glad to carry my thoughts out, 
of myſelt, as I may ſay, and from my 
own concerns. Weall, Sir,* ſaid I, 
« took upon Mr. Beauchamp as a fu- 
© ture" ; ; 

© Huſband for Emily, Madam? in- 
terrupted he—* It mult not be at n mo- 
tion. My friend ſhall'be intitled to 
© ſhare with me my whole eltate + but 
© I will never ſc& to lead the choice 
© of my WARD. © Let Emily, ſome 
© time hence, find out the huſband ſhe 
© ſhe can be happy with; Beaucham 
the wife he can love: Emily, if FE 
can help it, ſball not be the wife of 

* any man's convenience. Beauchamp 
* 15 nice, and I will be as nice for my 
* WaRD. And the more ſo, as I hope 
„ the herſelf wants not -. delicacy. 
© There is a. cruelty in perſuaſion, 
© where the heart rejects the . 
« propoled, whether the urger be pa- 
rent or guardian. | 

Lord bleſs me, thought I, what 
© man is this !* 
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Do you expect Mr. Beauchamp 


© ſoon, Sir?“ 

Every day, Madam.” 

Andi is it 9 Sir, that you 
© can bring all theſe things to bear 
© before you leave England, and go ſa 
© ſoon ?? 

© I fear nothing but Charlotte's 
© whimſies. Have you, Madam, oe 
t reaſon to apprehend that the is averſe 


to an alliance with Lord G.! His 


father and aunt are very importunate 
© for an early celebration.” 

© None at all, Sir.” | 

© Then I ſhall depend much upon 
© your's, and Lord and Lady L.'s in- 
« fluence ↄver her.” 

He beſought my excuſe for detain- 
ing my attention fo long. Upon his 
motion to go, my two couſins came 
in. He took even a ſolemn leave of 
me, and a very reſpectful one of them. 

I had kept up my ſpirits to their ut- 
moſt ſtretch: I defired my couſins 
to excuſe me for a few minutes ; his 
departure from me was too ſolemn ; 
and I hurried up to my cloſet ; and after 
2 few involuntary fobs, a flood of 
tears relieved me. I beſought, on my 
knees, peace to the diſturbed mind of 
the excellent Clementina, calmneſs and 
reſignation to my own, and ſafety to 
Sir Charles. And then, drying my eyes 
at the glaſs, I went down ftairs to m 
couſins; and on their enquiries (with 
Jooks of deep concern) after the oc- 
eaſion of my red eyes, I ſaid, © All is 
© over! All is over! my dear couſins, 
I cannot blame him: he is all that 
© is noble and good—I can ſay no 
© more juſt now. The particulars 
« you ſhall have from my pen.” 
I went up ſtairs to write: and ex- 
cept for one half hour at dinner, and 
another at tea, I ſtopped not till I had 
done. ; 

And here, quite tired, uneaſy, vexed 
with myſelf, yet hardly knowing why, 
J laid down my pen—Take what I 
have written, my dear couſin Reeves: 
if you can read it, do; and then diſ- 

teh it to my Lucy. | 

But, on ſecond thoughts, I will 
ſhew it to the two ladies, and Lord L. 
before it is ſent away. They will be 
curious to know vil paſſed in a con- 
verſation, where the critical circum- 
ftances both of us were in, required a 
delicacy which I am not ſure was 
fo well obſerved on my fide, as on his, 


GRANDISON., 


'1 ſhall, I know, have their pity : buy 
let nobody who pities not the noble 
Clementina, ſhew any for | 


HARRIET Brkox. 


LETTER VIII. 
MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION 


TUESDAY NIGHT, APRIL 4 
M ISS Grandiſon came to me juſt 
as we had ſupped, She longed 
ſhe ſaid, to ſee me; but was prevente 
coming before, and deſired to know 
what had paſſed between her brother 
and me this morning, I gave her the 
letter, which I had but a little while be. 
fore concluded. He had owned, ſhe ſaid, 
that he had breakfaſted with me; and 
ſpoke of me to her, and Lord and Lady 
L . with an ardour that gave them plea. 
ſure. She put my letter into her bo- 
ſom, © I may, I hope, Harriet.'—* If 
vou pleaſe 3 2 L 
% you pleaſe, am," re 
ſhe; 2 Lien that do-lo-rous -_ 
too, my Harriet My ſiſter and 
© have been in tears this morning: 
© Lord L. had much ado to forbear, 
Sir Charles will ſoon leave us. 
© It can't be helped, Charlotte. Did 
* you dine to-day in St. James's 
Square? | | 
No, indeed !—My brother had a 
certain tribe with him; and the a- 
man alſo! It is very difficult, I be- 
© lieve, Harriet, for good people to 
« forbear doing ſometimes more than 
c neſs requires of them. | 
Could you not, Charlotte, have 
« ſat at table with them for one hour or 
© two?” | 
* My brother did not aſk me. He 
did not expect it, He gives every 
body their choice, you know. He 
told me laſt night who were to dine 
* with him to-day, and ſuppoſed I 
would chuſe to dine with Lady L. 
f or with you, he was ſo free as to 
ay.“ 
© He did us an honour, which you 
thought too great a one. But if he 
© had aſked you, Charlotte 
©* Then I ſhould have bridled. In- 
* deed, I aſked him, if he did not 
© over-do it.“ $7 14 | 
What was his anſwer ?” | 
Perhaps he might But I, * 
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. he, ( may never ſee Mrs. Oldham 
# again. I want to inform myſelf of 
« her future intentions, with a view 
« (over-do it again, Charlotte!) tq 
« make her eaſy and happy for life. 
« Her children are in the world, I 
« want to give her a credit that will 
« make her remembered by them, 
« as they grow up, with duty, I 
« hope I am ſuperior to forms. She 
« is conſcious. I can pity her. She 
« js a gentlewoman z and intitled to a 
« place at any man's table to whom 
« ſhe never was a ſervant. She never 
« was mine.” 

« And what, Miſs Grandiſon, could 
« you ſay in anſwer ?* aſked J. 

* What !—Why I put up my lip.” 

« Ungracious girl! 

I can't help it. That may become 
© man to do in ſuch caſes as this, that 
s would not a woman.“ | 

Sir Charles wants not delicacy, my 
« dear,” ſaid I. 

« He muſt ſuppoſe, that I ſhould 
* have ſat ſwelling, and been reſerved : 
© he was right not to aſk me —5So be 
© quiet, Harriet—=And yet, perhaps, 
« you would be as tame to a huſband's 
5 miſtreſs, as you ſeem favourable to a 
6 father's." 

She then put on one of her arch 
looks— | 

The caſes differ, Charlotte But do 

you know what paſſed between the 
s generous man, and the mortified 
* woman and her children; mortified 
as they muff be by his goodneſs ?' 


Ves, yes; I had curiofity enough 


to aſk Dr. Bartlett about it all.” 

Pray, Charlotte 

Pr. Bartlett is favourable to every 
© body, ſinners as well as faints—He 
© began with praiſing the modeſty of 
© her dreſs, the humility of her beha- 
© viour: he faid, that ſhe trembled 
* and looked down, till the was re- 
* aſſured by Sir Charles. Such crea- 
* tures have all their tricks, Harriet.” 

* You, Charlotts, are not favour- 
able to ſinners, and hardly to ſaings, 
But pray proceed. 

* Why, he re- aſſured the woman, as 
© I told you: and then proceeded to 
* aſk many queſtions of the elder Old- 
ham! pitied that young fellow—to 
* have a mother in his eye, whoſe very 
f tenderneſs to the young ones kept 
© alive the ſenſe of her guilt. And 
get what would ſhe have been, had 
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© ſhe not been doubly tender to the in- 
© nocents, who were born to ſ:wme 
* from her fault? The young man ac- 
© knowledged a military genius, and 
© Sir Charles told him, that he would, 
© on his return from a journey he was 
© going to take, conſider whether he 
© could not do him ſervice in the way 
© he choſe, He gave him, it ſeems, a 
brief lecture on what he ſhould aim 
* tobe, and what avoid, to qualify him+ 
© ſelf for a man of true honour; an 
© ſpoke very handſomely of ſuch gen+ 
* tlemen of. the army as are real gen- 
© tlemen. The young fellow, conti- 
nued Miſs Grandiſon, may look upon 
© himſelf to be as good as provided for, 
«* ſince my brother never gives.the moſt 
* diſtant hope, that is nat followed by 
© abſolute certainty, the firſt oppor- 
© tunity, not that offers, but which he 
can make. | 

He took great notice of the littl 
© boys. He dilated their hearts, od 
« ſet them a prating ; and was pleaſed 
* with their prate. The doctor, wha 
© had never ſten him before in the com- 
, pany of children, applauded him for 
* his vivacity, and condeſcending talk 
© to them. The tendereſt father in 
© the world, he ſaid, could not have 
© behaved more tenderly, or ſhewed 
© himſelf more delighted with his own 
© children, that he did with thoſe brats 
© of Mrs. Oldham.“ 
Ah, Charlotte! And is it out of 
doubt, that you are the daughter of 
Lady Grandiſon, and ſiſter of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon ?— Well, but I 
believe you are Some children take 
after the father, ſome after the mo- 
ther !—Forgive me, my dear. 
© But I won't. I have a great mind 
© to . with you, Harriet.“ 

© Pray don't: becauſe I could nei- 
* ther help, nor can be ſorry for, what 
© I have ſaid. But pray proceed.” 
Why he made preſents to the chil- 
dren, I don't know what they were 
nor could the doctor tell me. l 
ſuppoſe very. handſome ones ; for he 
has the ſpirit of a prince. He en» 
quired very r after the cir- 

mitances of the mother; and was 
more kind to her than mapy people 
© would be to their own mothers.— 
© He can account for this, I ſuppoſe— 
* though I cannot, The woman, it 
© is true, is of a family, and ſo 
forth: but that enhances her crime, 
9 Natural 
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Natural children abound in the pre- 
« ſent age. Keeping is faſhionable. 
© Good men ſhould not, countenance 
© fach wretches.—But my brother and 
© you are charitable creatures !-—With 
all my heart, child. Virtue, how- 
ever, has at leaſt as much to ſay on 
one ſide of the queſtion as on the 
other. | h 
When the poor children are in the 
world, as your brother ſaid—When 
the poor women are penitents, true 
nitents—Y our brother's treatment 
of Mrs. Giffard was different. He 
is in both inſtances an imitator of 
the Almighty ; an humbler of the 
impenitent, and an encourager of 
thoſe who repent.” 
Well, well: he is undoubtedly a 
good ſort of young man ; and, Har- 
riet, you are a good ſort of young 
woman. Where much is given, 
much is required: but I have not 
given me ſuch a large quantity of 
charity as either of you may boaſt : 
and how can I help it? But, how- 
ever, the woman went away bleſſing 
and praiſing him ; and that, the doc- 
tor 3 more with her eyes, than 
ſhe was able to do in words. The 
elder youth departed in rapturous re- 
verence: the children hung about 
his knees, on their's. The doctor 
will have it, that it was without bid- 
ding— Perhaps ſo—He raiſed them 
by turns to his arms, and kiſſed 
them.— Why, Harriet! your eyes 
gliſten, child. They would have 
run over, I ſuppoſe, had you been 
there! Is it, that your heart is weak - 
enced with your preſent ſituation? I 
hope not. No, you area good crea- 
ture! And I ſee that the mention of 
a behaviour greatly generous, how- 
ever ſlightly made, will have it's 
force upon a heart ſo truly benevo- 
lent as yours. You muft be Lady 
Grandifan, my dear: indeed you 
muſt, Well, but I muſt be gone. 
You dine with us to-morrow, my 
brother ſays.” 
He did aſk me; and defired me to 
© engage my couſins. But he repeated 
© not the invitation when he went 
© away.” 

He depends upon your coming: 
and ſo do we. He is to talk to me 
* before you, it ſeems; I can't tell 
* about what; but by his hurrying en 
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every thing, it is plain he is prepit. 
ing to leave us.” 

He is, Madam.“ 

4% He is, Madam!“ And with tha 
© dejected air, and mendicant voice 
© Speak up like a woman! — The ſooner 
© he ſets out, if he mut go, the ſooner 
© he will return, Come, come, Har. 
riet, you ſhall be Lady Grandiſon 
© fill—Ab! and that ig too! Theſe 
© love-fick folks have a language that 
© nobody elſe can talk to them in, 
And then ſhe affectedly fighed— I 
that right, Harriet ?*—She ſighed 

in No, it is not: I never knew 
what a ſigh was, but when my father 
vexed my ſiſter; and that was more 
for fear he ſnould one day be as cruel 
to me, than for her ſake. We can 
be very generous for others, Harriet, 
when we apprehend that one day we 
may want the ſame pity ourſelves, 
Our beſt paſſions, my dear, have 
their mixtures of ſelf-love.” 
© You have drawn a picture of hu- 
© man nature, Charlotte, that I don't 
© like.” | 

© It is a likeneſs for all that. 

She aroſe, ſnatched my hand, hurried 
to the door—* Be with us, Harriet 
© and couſin Reeves — and couſin 
© Reeves—as ſoon as you can to- mor- 
© row, I want to talk to you, my 
dear, (to me!) © of a hundred thou- 
© ſand things before dinner. Remem- 
© ber we dine early.” 

Away ſhe fluttered—Happy Miſs 
23 What charming * ſhe 
as! 
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LETTER I. 


MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5. 
ISS Jeryois came to me this 
VA morning by fix; impatient, as 
ſhe ſaid, to communicate good news to 
me, I was in my cloſet writing. I 
could not ſleep. 

I have ſeen my mother,” ſaid ſhe; 
© and we are good friends. Was ſhe 
© ever unkind to me, Madam? 

© Dear creature, ſaid I, and claſped 
her to my boſom, you are a ſweet 
6 git! Oblige me with the particu- 
c 


ars. 


Let me, Lucy, give you, as near 
| 0 
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26 1 can recollect, the amiable young 
creatures words and actions on this 
occaſion. : 

« Sit down, my love, ſaid I. 
« What! when I am talking of a re- 
« conciled mother! And to dear Miſs. 
« Byron !1— No, indeed.” f 

She often held out one open hand, 
while the fore- finger of the other, in 
full action, patted it; as at other times 
both were ſpread, with pretty wonder 
and delight: and thus ſhe began 

Why, you muſt know, it was 
© about ſix o'clock yeſterday afternoon, . 
© that my mother and her huſband, and 
Captain Salmonet, came. I was 
told of their viſit, but two hours be- 
fore: and when the coach ſtopped, 
and Fat the window faw them alight, 
] thought I ſhould have fainted away. 
6 . have given half I was worth 
© in the world to have been a hundred 
miles off, 

© Dr. Bartlett was there, and re- 
« ceived them, My guardian was un- 
* expetedly engaged in anſwering a 
« letter ſent him by Lord W. for which 
* a gentleman waited: but they had 
not been there a quarter of an hour, 
* when he entered, and made apolo- 
« gies to them in his uſual gracious, 
manner. Never, the doctor ſays, 
* did any body look fo reſpectful as 
the major and the captain; and they 
would have made apoJogies to my 
guardian, for their laſt behaviour to 
him; but he would not let them. 
And my mother, the doctor ſays, 
from the very firſt, behaved prettily. 

The moment ſhe aſked for me, my 
guardian -himſelf condeſcended to 
come up to me, and took my hand 
Was not that very good of him ?— 
« My dear,” faid he: as he led me 
« down ſtairs, 4 ſpoke 2 kindly) 
« don't tremble ſo: am I not wit 
% you?—Your mother is very calm 
« and compoſed : you muſt aſk her 
« bleſſing. I half eaſe your tender 
« heart of every pang. I ſhall hint to 
* ht what to do, and how to be- 
« have to the gentlemen, as occaſions. 
« ariſe,” | 

He had no ſooner ſaid the words, 


than the drawing - room door 


* way to his hand, and I was in the, 


* room with him, | 
_© Down on my knees dropt I—as I 
* now do to you: but I could not 


* ſpeak, Thus I did. [And the kif- 


, 
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ſed my hand, and bowed her face upon 

it. And my mother raiſed me 

You muſt raiſe me, Madam Ves, 

© juſt ſo— And fhe kiſſed me too, and 

* wept on my neck; and called me 

pretty names; and encouraged me, 

© and ſaid ſhe loved me, as ſhe loved 

© her own ſoul—And I was encou- 

© raged, 
* My guardian then, with the air 

© and manner of a gracious prince, 

took my hand, and preſented it firſt 

© to the major, then to the captain; 

4 

c 

c 


A 


and they each kiſſed my hand, and, 
ſpoke in my praiſe, I can't tell how 
many fine things. ; 
% Major,” faid my guardian, when 
© he preſented me to him, you 7 
© excuſe the dear child's weakneſs of 
6 ſpirits : ſhe wiſhes you all * 
* on your nuptials. She has let me 
& know, that ſhe is very defirous to 
&« do you ſervice for her mather's 
« fake. | 
© The major ſwore by his ſoul, T 
© was an angel !l— — : 
by 


Captain Salmonet ſaid, that 
Alvation, I was a charming 


© his 
« young lady! ! 

My mother wept—** O Sir!” ſaid, 
© ſhe to my guardian: and dropping 
© down in a chair by the window, not 
© aword more could ſhe ſpeak. | 

I ran to her, and claſped my arms 
about her. She wept the more: I. 
© wiped her eyes with her own hand- 
© kerchief; I told her it went to my 
© heart to ſee her cry; I begged ſhe 
« would ſpare me this grief. _ 

* She claſped her arms then about 
© me, and kifſed my cheek, and 
© forehead. * O, thought I, it is 
« y of you, my dear mo- 
« ther,” : 

© Then came my guardian to us, 
© and he kindly took my mother's hand 
and conducted her to the fire ſide; 
© and he led me, and placed me by 
© her, at the tea-table; and he made 
© the major and the captain fit down, 
© by him: ſo much graciouſneſs in his 
s countenance, O Madam, I ſhall be 
© an idolater, I am afraid. And he, 
«* ſajd, © Emily, my dear, you will 
% make tea for us..-My fter dined. 
e abroad, Madam,” to my mother. 
% Yes, Sir, I will,” faidT; and 
© I was as lively as a bird. 

« Rut before the ſervants come in, 
% Let me tell you, Madam," ſaid he, 

, „ what 
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4c tual uſe, of an additional 100 l. a 
« year; which I ſhall order to be paid 
* you quarterly, during Mrs. O'Ha- 
* ra's life, not doubting but you will 
« make her as happy as it is in your 
* power to make her. | 


My mother bowed, coloured with 


C (gratitude, and looked obliged. | 
© And ſhe begs of you, Madam,” 
© turning to my mother, „that you 


* will accept, as from the major, 


© another 1001. a year, for pin-mo- 
<< ney, which he, or which you, Ma- 
4 dam, will draw upon me for; alſo 
* quarterly, if you chuſe not to trou- 
« ble him to do it: for this 100 l. a 


« year muſt be appropriated to your, 
« ſole and ſeparate uſe, Madam—and 


ic not be ſubject to your controul, Ma- 
* jor O'Hara. 

* Good God, Sir!“ ſaid the major 
ec What a wretch was 1, the laſt time 


« I was here — There is no bearing 


« of this!“ | 
© He got up, and went to the win- 


dow: and the captain faid, © Bleſſed. 


« Jeſu!”* and ſomething cle, which I 
* could not mind; for I was wecping 
© like a baby. 

4 What, Sir!” ſaid my mother, 
. 400 l. a year! Do you mean fo?” 
— 1 do, Madam.“ —“ And, Sir, 
sto be ſo generouſly paid me my 100. 
« of it, as if I received it not from 
« my child, but from my huſband ! 
« Good God! how you overpower 
« me, Sir! What ſhame, what re- 
© morſe do you ſtrike into my heart! 

And my poor mother's tears ran 
© down as faſt as mine. | 

O Madam, ſaid the dear girl to 
me, claſping her arms about me, * how 
« your tender heart is touched It is 
© well you were not there! | 
Dr. Bartlett came in to tea, My. 
guardian would not permit Antony, 
who offered himſelf, to wait. An- 
tony had been my own papa's ſervant, 
when my mother was not ſo . 
Nothing but bleſſings, nothing but 
looks and words of admiration and 
23 paſſed all the tea- time. 

ow their hearts rejoiced, I war- 
* rant—is it not a charming thing, 


* Madam, to make people's hearts 
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SIR CHARLES GRANDISON:, 
1 what Miſs: Jervois has propaſed to 
© me. They were in ſilent expec- 
tation. 

© She has defired that you, major, 
« will accept from her, for your mu- 


glad? To be ſure it is | How many 
, {way has my guardian rejoiced! 
© You muſt bid him be croſs to me, or 
© I ſhall not know what to do with 


myſelf !--But then, if he were, I. 


and be angry with m elf, and think 


c 
© ſhould only get by myſelf, and a, 
c 
c 


he could not be to blame. 

O my love, my Emily!” ſaid l, 
© take care of your gratitude : that 
drew in your true friend.” 

© Well, but how can it be helped, 
* Madam? Can a right heart be ug. 
© grateful? Dr. Bartlett ſays, there 
© 18 no ſuch thing as true happineſs in 
© this life: and 1s it not better to be 
* unhappy from good men and women, 
than from bad Dear Madam, why 
vou have often made me unhappy, 
* becauſe of your goodneſs to me; 
© and becauſe i kiies, that I neither 
could deſerve nor return it. 


The dear prater went on—* My 


guardian called me aſide, when tes 
© was over; © My Emily,” ſaid he, 
6 [7 do love he ſhould call me his Emi- 
© Iy !—But all the world is bis Emily, 
* I think.]J © Let me ſee what yuu 
© will do with theſe two notes ;“ giving 
© me two bank-notes of 251, each. 
© Preſcnt pin-money and cath may be 
% wanted. We will ſuppoſe that your 
mother has been married a quarter 
© of a year, Her pin- money and the 
© additional annuity may commence 
from the 25th of December laſt. 
Let me, Emily, when they go away, 
te ſce the 2 manner in which 
ce you will diſpoſe of the notes ; and 
from Mr. O'Hara's behaviour upon 
« jt, we ſhall obſerve whether he is 2 
© man with whom your mother, if it 
ce be not her own fault, (now you have 


© made it their intereſt to be kind to, 


c each other) may live well: but let 
© the motion be all your own.” “?“ 


© How good this was ! I could haye. 
© kiſſed the hand that gave me the, 


notes, if I thought it would not have 
© looked too free, 
J underſtand you, Sir, ſaid I. 
And when they went away, pour-, 
© ing out their very hearts in gratcful 


, © joy, Laddrefied myſelf to Mr. O'Ha- 


ra: „ Sir,” ſaid I, © it 18 proper. 
ce that the payment of the additional, 
«© annuity oui have a, commence-, 
« ment: let it be from Chriſtmas laſt. 
« Accept of the firſt payment from my, 
« own hands.” And 1 gave bim 77 
: | by 
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t a;1. note: and, looking at my mo- 
t ther, with a look of duty, for fear 
: he ſhould miſtake, and diſcredit him- 
© ſelf in the eyes of the deepeſt diſ- 
* cerner in the world, gave him the 


other. = 
He looked firſt upon one, then 


upon che other note, with ſurprize 
« And then bowing to the ground to 
me, and to my 1 e ſtept to 
my mother, and preſented them both 
© to her“ You, Madam,” faid he, 
« muſt peak; I cannot as I bught: 
« God ſend me with a whole —— 
& out of this houſe 1” He hurried out, 
© and when he was in the hall, wi 

© his eyes, and ſobbed like a child, 
« a3one of the ſervants told my Anne. 
My mother looked upon one note, 
t as her huſband had done, and upon 
* the other; and, lifting up her eyes, 
© embraced me- And would have ſaid 
t ſomething to my guardian, but he 
prevented her by wg Emily 
« will be always dutiful to you, Ma- 
« dam, and ref; _ to Mr. O'Ha- 
i ra; may you appy together!“ 
And — [ed her — 
© condeſcenſion ! He led her out to 
ger huſband; who, being a little re- 
covered, was juſt about to give ſome 
* money to the ſervant, who was re- 
* tiring from the offer“ Nobody, 
* ſaid my guardian, graciouſly ſmil- 
G ings « pays my ſervants but myſelf, 


O'Hara, They are good peo- 


ple, and merit my favour.” 


* And he went to the very door with 
my mother, I could not. I ran back, 


crying for joy, into the drawing - 


toom, when they went out of it. I 


could not bear myſelf. How could 
* I, you know, Madam ?— Captain 
* Salmonet all the time wiped his eyes, 


© ſhrugged his ſhoulders, lifted up 


bis hands, and cried out upon Jeſu; 


© and once or twice he croſſed himſelf :- 


* but all the time my guardian looked 


© and afted, as if thoſe actions and 
* praiſes, were nothing to be proud of. 
When he came in to me, I aroſe, 


© and threw myſelf at his feet; but 


* could only ſay, Thank you, Sir, 
for your goodneſs to my mother. 
He raiſed me. He fat down by me: 


See, child,“ ſaid he, and he took 


« my el, un bert as ſenile of 
* the fayoug, and throbbed with, joy z, 


©& what it is in the power of praple.o 


* - 


% one. Now your mother is married, 
« I have hopes of her. They will 
sat leaſt keep up 4 | ces to each 
« other, and to world. They 
% neither of them want ſenſe. . Ton 
% have done an act of duty and bene- 
© yolence both in one. The man who 
* would grudge them this additional 
2 n out of ou e 
to ur parent happy, 
not have — Exhily—Shall e?” 
« Your Emily, your happy Emily, 
6 vir, has not, cannot, have a heart, 
at is worth ndtice, if it be not 
% implicitly guided by you.” — This 
© I ſaid, Madam; and it is true. 
And did he not," ſaid I, * claſp 
© his Emily to his generous boſom, 
© when you ſaid ſo?" | ” 
© No, Madam; that would have 
© been too great an honour: but he 
© called me, „Good child!” And 
* ſaid, © You ſhall never be put to 
« pay me an implicit regard: your 
«© own reaſon”, (#20 he called me child 
© again) * ſhall always be the judge 
of my conduct to you, and direct 
% your obſervances of my advice. 
© Something like this he ſaid; but in 
a better manner than I can ſay it. 
© He calls me oftener child, Madam, 
than any thing elſe, when we are 
alone together; and is not quite ſo 
free, I think, at ſuch times, in his 
behaviour to me, (yet is vaſtly gra- 
cious, I don't know how) as when 
we are in company. Why is that ?— 
I am ſure, I equally reſpe& him, at 
one time as at another,-Do you 
think, Madam, there is any thing in 
the obſervation ? Is there any reaſon 
for it? I do love to ſtudy him, and 
© to find out the meaning of his very, 
© looks as well as words. Sir Charles 
Grandiſon's heart is the book of 
© Heaven—May I zo ſtudy it?” 
Study it, my love, while you have 
an opportunity. But he will ſoon 
* leave us: he will ſwon leave Eng- 
© land.. : = 
* So I fear: and I vill love and pity 
the poor Clementina, whoſe heart is 
« ſo much wounded and oppreſſed. 
But my guardian ſhall be nobody's 
© but yours, I have prayed night and 
* day, the ack thing, and lat. 
© thing, ever ſince I have heard of 
Lady Clementina, that you, and no- 
c N be Lady Gran- 
on + and vill continue my prag 
37 b 
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© ers, But, will you forgive me? I 
always conclude them with praying, 
« that you will both conſent to let the 
poor Emily live with you.” L 
Sweet girl! The poor Emily, faid 
ſue? I embraced her, and we ming- 
Jed tears, both our hearts full, ea 
for the other; and each perhaps for 
herſelf, * 
She hurried away. I reſumed m 
pen—Run off what had paſſed, almo 
as ſwift as thought. I quit it, to pre- 
are to attend my couſins to St. James's 
quare. 


LETTER X. 


MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT, APRIL 5. 
ISS Grandiſon, as I told you, 
1 took with her my letter of yeſ- 
terday. As ſoon as my couſin Reeves's 
and r entered Sir Charles's houſe, the 
two fiſters conduRed us into the draw- 
ing-room adjoining to the — 1 
Jour, and congratulated me on the high 
eompliment'their brother had made me, 
though in preference to themſelves, and 
his communicativeneſs and tender be- 
haviour to me. Lord L. joined us; 
and he, having read the letter, con- 
gratulated me alſo,—On what, Lucy? 
Why, on the poſſibility, that if the 
unhappy Clementina ſhould die; or if 
ſhe ſhould be byried for life in a nun- 
nery; or if ſhe ſhould be otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of-—why then, that your Har- 
riet may have room given her to ho 
for a civil huſband in Sir Charles Gran - 
diſon, and + aw 4 a heart: 1s not this 
the ſum of theſe humbling congratula- 
tions ? 

Sir Charles, when he came, was in 
his ſtudy with Mr. Lowther, the ſur. 
geon, whom 'he had engaged to 
abroad with him: but he juſt came out 
to welcome us; and tlten returned. 
He had alfo with him two phyſicians 


eminent for their knowledge in diſor- 


ders of the head, to WHom he had be- 
fore communicated the caſe of the un- 
bappy Clementina; and who brought 
to him in writing their dpinions of 
manner in which the ought to be treat- 
ed, according to the ſymptoms 
of her diſorder. 
When he joined us, he told vs this; 
and ſaid very hi things at the ſame” 
eine in praiſe of the Enghfh furgeons ; 


* 
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and cularly of this ' genflemaj 
and Dea. that as pervert diſordery 
were more frequent in * thay 
m any country in the world, he wa 
willing to hope, that the Englith phy. 
ſicians were more ſkilful than thoſe of 
any ether country in the management 
of perſons afflicted with ſuch mala. 
dies: and as he was now invited over, 
he was determined to furniſh himſelf 
with all the means he could think of, 
that were likely to be uſeful in reſtor. 
ing and healing friends fo dear to him, 
Miſs Grandiſon told him, that we 
were all in ſome apprehenſions, on his 
going to Italy, of that fierce and 
wrong-headed man the general. Miſs 
—— faid the, © has told us, that 
rs, Beaumont adviſes not your go- 

ing over. | 
he young Marquis della Por. 

© retta,” ſaid he, © is haſty; but he is 
* a gallant man, and loves his ſiſter, 
His grief on the unhappy ſituation 
© they are in, demands allowance. It 
* 19 natural in a heavy calamity to look 
© out of ourfelves for the occafion. I 
© have not any apprehenſions from 
© him, or from any body elſe, The 
© call upon me is a proper one. The 
© iſſue muſt be left where it ought to 
© be left. If my viſit will give com- 
© fort to any one of the family, I ſhall 
* be rewarded: if to e than one, 
0 — whatever be the event, 


c 
« 
* 


© ſhall be eaſier in myſelf, than I could 

© be, were I not to comply with the C 
© requeſt of the biſhop, were he only 6 
© to have made it. 


Lord L. aſked Sir Charles, whether c 
he had fixed the day of his ſetting out? 6 
© I have,“ faid he, within this « 
* half-hour. Mr. Lowther has told 
© me, that he ſhall be ready by the | 
Y beginuing of next week; and on Sa- | 


* © turday ſe nnight I hope to be at Do- 


ver, on my way. 

We looked upon one another. Miſs 
Grandifon told me afterwards, that 
my colour went and came feveral times, 
and that ſhe was afraid for me. My 
heart was indeed a little affected. 1 
believe I muſt not think of taking 


leave of him when he ſets out. Ah, 


Lucy! nine days hence!—Yet in leſs 
than nine days after that, I ſhall be 
embraced by the tendereft relations 
that ever creature had to boaſt of. 

Sir Charles taking his ſiſter aſide, 
CI want,' ſaid he, to ſay a W 


to ydu, Charlotte. They were about 
half an hour together; and chen re- 
turning, I am encouraged to think, 
ſaid be, © that Charlotte will give her 
« hand to Lord G. She is a woman 
« of honour, and her heart mult there- 
fore go with it.— I have a requeſt to 
make to her, before all you, our 
common friends, — The Earl of G. 
Lady Gertrude, Lord G. all join in 
one ſuit: it is, that I may be allow- 
© ed to give my ſiſter to Lord G. before 
leave England.” 

I have told you, brother, that it is 
« impoſſible, if you go away in nine 
or ten days time.” 

Sir Charles particularly _—_— 
my influence. I could have no doubt, 
1 ſaid; but Miſs Grandiſon would ob- 
lige her brother. 

She vehemeutly oppoſed ſo early a 
day. 

In a moſt affect ionate manner, yet 
with an air of ſeriouſneſs, he urged 
his requeſt. He ſaid, that it was very 
proper for him to make ſome diſpoh - 
tions of his affairs before he went 
abroad. He ſhould leave England 
with much more pleaſure, if he ſaw 
his Charlotte the wife of a man ſo 
worthy as Lord G. Lord G.“ ſaid 
he, © adores you; you intended to be 
© his: reſolve to oblige your brother, 
* who, though he cannet be happy 
© himſelf, wiſhes to ſee you ſo. 

© O Sir Charles!“ faid ſhe, © you 
ruin me by your ſolemnity, and by 
* your goodneſs.” 

The ſubject is not a light one. I 
© am tly in earneſt, Charlotte, I 
5 have many affairs on my hands, 
© My heart is in this company; yet 
my engagements will permit me but 
© few opportunities to _ it between 
this and Tueſday next. 
© me now, I muſt acquieſce : if you 
* have more than punctilio to plead, 
* ſay vou have, and I will not urge 
* you farther.” 

© And fo this is the laſt time of 
\ aſking, Sir ?'—A little archly. 

© Not the laſt time of my Lord G. 
but of mine.—-But I will not allow 
* you now to anſwer me lightly. If 
vou can name a day before Tueſday, 
* you will greatly oblige me. I will 
leave you to conſider of it.” And 
he withdrew. | 
Every one then urged her to oblige 
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f you deny- 
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her brother. Lady L. very particu- 
larly, She told her, that — in- 
titled to her compliance; and that he 
had ſpoken to her on this ſubject in a 
ſtill more earneſt manner. She ſhould 
hardly de able ts excuſe her, the ſaid; 
if the ſerious hint he had given about 
ſettling his affairs before he went a- 
broad, had not weight with her. You 
© know, | Charlotte,* continued ſhe, 
* thathe can have no motive but your 
* good; and' you have told me, that 
« you intend to have Lord G. and 
© that you efteem his father, his aunt, 
and every one of his family, whom 
* you have ſeen; and they are highly 
«© pleaſed with you. Settlements are 
© already drawn: that ny brother told 
« you laſt night. Nothing is wanting 
© but your day.“ | 

© I wiſh he was in half the hurry to 
© be married himſelf.” | 

*. $0 he would be, I dare ſay, Char- 
© lotte, if marriage were as much in 
© his power as it is in yours.” 

© What a deuce, to be married to x 
© man in a week's time, with whom I 
© have quarrelled every day for a fort- 
night paſt! Pride and ance muſt 
go down by degrees, A month, 
at leaſt, is neceſſary to bring my fea- 
© tures to ſuch a placidneſs with him, 
© as to allow him to ſmile in my face.” 

6 Vour brother has hinted, Char- 
5 lotte,* ſaid I, that he loves — for 
vyour vivacity; and ſhould fill more, 
« if you conſulted (ine and occaſion.” 

£ He has withdrawn, ſiſter, faid 
Lord L. * with a reſolution, if you 
deny him, to urge you no farther.” 

«© I hate his peremptorineſy.” 

© Has he not told you, Charlotte,“) 
ſaid I, © and that in a manner fo feri- 
* ous, as to affect every body, that 
© there is a kind of neceſſity for it?* | 

© I don'tlove this Clementina, Har- 
© riet: all this is owing to her. 

Juſt then a rapping at the door ſig- 
ni viſitors; and Emily ran in.— 
© Lord G. the ear}, and Lady Ger- 
© trude, believe me! 

Mifs Grandiſon changed culour. 
© A contrivance of my brother's !— 
Ah! Lord} Now ſhall I be beſet !— 
I will be ſullen, that I may not be 
« ſaucy,” For 5:1 

© Sullen- = can't be, Charlotte,“ 
ſaid Lady L. But ſaucy you can, 
© Remember, however, my brother's 

FT's  -* <eprnell 
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« earneſtneſs, and | Lord G. be- 
© fore his father and aunt, or you will 
give me, and every body, pain.” 

How can I? Our laft quarrel is 
© not made up: but adviſe him not to 
© be either impertinent or ſecure.” 

Immediately entered Sir Charles, in- 
troducing the earl and Lady Gertrude. 
After the firſt compliments, Pray, 
Sir Charles, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, 
drawing him aſide, towards me, and 
whiſpering, tell me truly: did not 
you know of this viſit ? 

I invited them, Charlotte, whiſ- 

red he. I _ not 22 to 

ſurptize you. If you comply, you 
8 eee 4 great Ken if you 
« do not, I witl not be di/-pleaſed with 
my ſiſter.” 

© What can I do? > be leſs 
good to me, Sir, or leſs hurrying.“ 

© You have ſacrificed enou — E. 
© male punctilio, Charlotte. Lord. G. 
© has been a zealous courtier, You 
© have no doubt of the ardour of his 
© paſſion, nor of your own power. 
\ Lon the day to me. Let it be 
« Tueſday next.” | 

© Good Heaven! I can't bear you, 
© after ſuch a — And ſhe gaſped, as 
if for breathz and he turning from 
her to me, ſhe went to Lady Gertrude, 
who, riſing, took her hand, and with- 
drew with her into the next room. 

They ſtaid out till they were told 
dinner was ſerved : and when they re- 
turned, I thought I never ſaw Miſs 
Grandiſon Jook ſo lovely. A charm- 
ing fluſh had overſpread her cheeks: 
a ſweet conſciouſneſs in her eyes gave 
a female grace to her whole aſpect, and 
ſoftened, as I may ſay, the natural 
majeſty of her fine features. 

ord G. looked delight, as if his 
heart were filled with happy preſages. 
The ear] ſeemed no Jeſs pleaſed, 

Miſs Grandiſon was unuſually 
thoughtful all dinner-time. She gave 
me great joy to ſee her ſo, in the hope, 
that when the lover becomes the huſ- 
band, the over-hvely miſtreſs will be 
ſunk in the obliging wife. —And yet, 
now and then, as the joy in my lord's 
heart overflowed at his lips, 4 could 
obſerye that archneſs riſing to her eye, 
that makes one both love and fear her. 

After dinner, the Earl of G. and 
Lady Gertrude deſired a conference 
with Sir Charles and Lady L. They 
were not long abſent, when Sir Charles 
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came in, and carried out Miſs Gran « 
diſon to them. Lord G. s complexion 


varied often. | 
Sir Charles left them together, and 
—— us. We were ſtanding; and 
e ſingled me out—* I hope, Madan: 
ſaid he, that Charlotte may be pre. 
« yailed upon for Tueſday next: but 
I will not urge it farther.” | 
I thought he was framing himſelf 
to ſay ſomething particular to me; 
when Lady L. came in, and defired 
him and me to ſtep to her ſiſter, who 
had retired from the earl and Lady 
Gertrude by conſent. 

© Ah, my Harriet!” ſaid ſhe, * pity 
me, my dear!—Debaſement is the 
child of pride !'— Then turning to 
Sir Charles, f I acknowledge myſelf 
overcome, ſaid ſhe, by your ear. 
© neſtneſs, as you are ſo ſoon to leave 
© us, and by the importunities of the 
© Earl of G. Lady Gertrude, and my 
f ſiſter. —Unprepared in mind, in 
* cloaths, I am reſolved to oblige the 
© beſt of brothers. Do you, Sir, diſ- 
* poſe of me as you think fit.” 

My ſiſter conſents, Sir, ſaid La- 
dy L. for next Tueſday.” 

* Chearfully, I hope. If Charlotte 
© balances whether, if ſhe took more 
© time, ſhe ſhould have Lord G. at all, 
© let her take it. Lord L. in my ab- 
© ſence, will be to her all that I wiſh 
© to be, when ſhe ſhall determine.” 

© F balance not, Sir: but I thought 
© to. have had a month's time, at leaſt; 
© to look about me; and having treated 
© Lord G. too flippantly, to give him 
by degrees ſome fairer proſpects of 
© happineſs with me, than hitherto he 
. has had." 

Sir Charles embraced her. She was 
all his ſiſter, he ſaid, Let the altera- 
tion xow begin, Lord G. would re- 
joice in it, and conſider all that had 
=p as trials only of his love for her. 

he obliging wife wauld baniſh from 
his remembrance the petulant miſtreſs, 
And now allow me, my dear ſiſter, 
* to preſent you to the earl and Lady 
Gertrude. 

He led her in to them. Lady L. 
took my hand, and led me in alſo.— 
* Charlatte, my lord, yields to your's 
and Lady Gertrude's importunities. 
Next Tueſday will give the two fa- 
© milies a near and tender relation to 
© each other. 


The earl ſaluted her-in a very affee- 
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fionate manner: ſo did Lady Gertrude; 


who afterwards ran out for her nephew; 
and, leading him in, preſented him to 
Miſs: Grandiſon. 

She had juſt time to whiſper me, as 
he approached her, Ah, Harriet! 
© now comes the worſt part of the 
+ ſhew. — He kneeled on one knee, 
kiſſed her hand; but was too much 
overjoyed to ſpeak; for Lady Ger- 
trude had told him, as ſhe led him in, 
that Tueſday was to be his nappy day, 

It is impoſſible, Lucy, but Sir 
Charles Grandiſon muſt carry every 

int he ſets his heart upon. When 
he ſhall appear before the family of 
Porretta in Yealy, who will be able to 
withſtand him !-—-Is not his confe- 
quence doubled, more than doubled, 
ſlice he was with them? The man 
whoſe abſence they wiſhed for, they 
now invite to come among them. 
They have tried every experiment to 
reſtore their Clementina : he has a no- 
ble eſtate now in poſſeſſion, The 
fame of his goodneſs is — out to 
diſtant countries. O my dear! all op- 

ſition muſt fly before him. And 
FF it be the will of Heaven to reſtore 
Clementina, all her friends muſt con- 
cur in giving her to him upon the 
terms he has propoſed; and from which, 
having himſelf propoſed them, Sir 
Charles Grandiſon cannot recede. 

His heart, it is evident, is at Bolog- 
na, Well, and fo it owrht to be. And 
yet I could not forbear being ſenſibl 
touched by the following words, which 
I overheard him fay to Lord L. in 
anſwer to ſomething” my lord ſaid to 


«I am impatient to be abroad. 
© Had I not waited for Mr. Lowther, 
the laſt letters I received from Italy 
f — have been anſwered in per- 
5 fon,” 

But as honour, compaſſion, love, 
Friendſbip, (ill nobler than love !) havę 

ds upon him, let him obey the 
call, He has ſet me high in his eſteem. 
Let me be worthy of his friendſhip. 
Pangs I ſhall occaſionally feel; but 
who, that values one perſon above the 
zeſt of the world, does not? 

Sir Charles, as we fat at tea, men- 
tioned his couſin Grandifon to Lord 
L. It is ſtrange, my lord, ſaid he, 
© that we hear nothing of our couſin 
© Eyerard, ſince he was ſeen at White's, 
But whenever he emerges, Chazlotte, 
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© jf I am abſent, receive him without re- 
© proaches: yet I ſhould be glad that 
© he could have rejoiced with us, 


© Muſt I leave England, and not ſee 
© him?” 1 
It has been, it ſeems, the way of 
this unhappy man, to ſhut himſelf up 
with ſome woman in private lodgin 
for fear his couſin mould find him 
out; and in two or three months, hen 
he has been tired of his wicked com- 
panion, emerge, as Sir Charles call, 
ed it, to notice, and then ſeek for 
his couſin's fayour and company, 
and live for as many more months in 
a ſtate of contrition. And Sir Charles, 
In his great charity, belieyes, that till 
ſome new temptation ariſes, he is in 
earneſt in his penitence ;z and hopes, 
that in time he will ſee his errors, 

Oh, Lucy! What a poor, creeping, 
mean wretch, is a libertine; when oae 
looks down upon him, and p to ſuch 
a glorious creature as Sir Charles 
Grandiſon ! 

Sir Charles was led to talk of his 
engagement for to- morrow, on the 
triple marriage in the Danby family. 
We all gave him joy of the happy 
ſucceſs that had rewarded his benek= 
cent ſpirit, with regard to that family. 
He gave us the characters of the three 
couples greatly to their advantage, and 
praiſed t amilies on both hides, 
which were to be ſo cloſely united on 
the morrow, not forgetting to men- 
tion kindly boneff Mr. Sylveſter the 
attorney. | 

He told us, that he ſhould ſet out 
on Friday early for Windſor, in order 
to attend Lord W, in his firſt viſit to 
Mansfield Houſe, * You, Lady L. 
will have the trouble given you,” 
ſaid he, of cauſing to be new-ſet the 
« jewels of the late Lady W. fora 
« preſent to the future bride... My lord 
© ſhewed them to me FAmong great 
number of other valuable trinkets 
© of his hate wife's) in my laſt return 
from the Hall. They are rich, and 
vill do credit to his quality.-You, 
* my Lord L.—you, my ſiſters—will 
be charmed with your new aunt, 
and her whole family. I have joy 
on the happineſs in proſpe& that 
* will gild the latter days Fi my mo- 
© ther's brother; and at the ſame time 
be a means of freeing from oppreſ- 

* fon an ancient and worthy family.” 

Tears were in every eye. ET here 
: nn, 
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* now," thought I, * ſits this prince. 
© ly man, rejoicing every one that ſees 
© him, and hears him ſpeak: but 2where 
4 will he be nine days hence? And 
s auhoſe this day twelvemonth ?* 

He talked with icular pleaſure 
of the expected arrival of his Beau- 
champ. He pleaſed himſelf that he 
ſhould leave behind him a man who 
would delight every body, and ſupply 
to his friends his abſence.—What a 
character did he give, and Dr. Bartlett 
confirm, of that amiable friend of his! 

How did the earl, and Lady Ger- 
trude, dwell upon all he ſaid! They 
prided themſelves on the relation they 
were likely ſo ſoon to ſtand in to {6 
valuable a man. 

In your laſt letter, you tell me, 
Lucy, that Mr. Greville has the con- 
fidence to throw out menaces againſt 
this excellent man— Sorry wretch !— 
How my heart riſes againſt him! — He 
Hut no more of ſuch an earth-born 
creature, 


LETTER KI. 
MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 6. 

188 Grandiſon, accompanied by 

Miſs Jervois, has juſt left us. 

Lady L. has yndertaken, ſhe ſays, to 
ſet all hands at work, to have thin 

in tolerable order, early as the day is, 

for Tueſday next, MG Grandiſon 

would you believe it?) owns, that 

e wants ſpirits to order any thing. 

What muſt be the ſolemnity of that 


circumſtance, When near, that ſhall 


make Charlotte Grandiſon want ſpi- 
rits ? | 

She withdrew with me to my apart- 
ment, She threw herſelf into a chair: 
« *Tis a folly to deny it, Harriet, but 
© I am very low and very ſilly ; I don't 
s like next Tueſday by any means.” 

Is your objection only to the day, 
my dear? 

I do not like the man. | 

© Is there any man whom you like 
better? | 

© I can't ſay that neither. But this 
* brother of mine makes me think 
* contemptibly of all other men. I 
© would compound for a man but half 
* ſo good — Tender, kind, humane, 
b polite, and even chearful in atflic- 


* 
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tion 1—0 Harriet! where is they 
* ſuch another man ? 

No where.—-But you don't by 
marriage loſe, on the contrary, 
* farther engage and ſecure, the affet. 
© tion of this brother. You will hare 
© a good-natured, worthy man for your * ang 
© huſband, a man wha loves you; ar * 


© you will have your brother beſides, © ma 
Do you think I can be happy with an 
Lord G.?“ "hdd « tu: 
© I am ſure you may, if it be not © to 
C K* _ raged , hu 
- t's the thing : to 
© bear with the — LT A "th 


© honour him.” | 
© Then don't wow to honour him, - 
© Don't meet him at the altar.” 
Vet I muſt. But I believe I think 
© too much: and cenſideration is no 
friend to wedlock. Would to Hea- 
© yen that the ſame hour that my hand 
and Lord G.'s were joined, your's 
© and my brother's were alſo united!” 
Ah, Miſs Grandiſon! If you love 
© me, try to wean me; and not to en- 
© courage hopes of what never, never 
© can be.“ | 
Dear creature! You will be greater 
© than Clementina, and that is greater 
© than the greateſt, if you can conquer 
N - paſſion Which overturned her rea- 
. 1. 
Do not, my Charlotte, make com- 
« parifons in which the conſcience of 
* your Harriet tells her ſhe muſt be 2 
© ſufferer, There is no occaſion for 
me to deſplſe myſelf, in order to hold 
* myſelf inferior to Clementina. 
8 . ome LF are — — — 
— But, the approaching Tueſday 
6. 3 think * it. K 
Dear Charlotte l' | 
And dear Harriet too !-—But the 
* officiouſneſs, the aſſiduities of this 
* trifling man, are diſguſtful to me. 
© You don't hate him?“ | 
© Hate him True—I don't hate | 
© him—But I have been ſo much ac- 
© cuſtomed to treat him like a fool,. that 
V can't help thinking him one. He 
ſnould not have been ſo tame to ſuch 


© a ſpirit as mine. He thould have 
© been an when I played upon 
him. I have got a knack of it, and 


© ſhall never leave it off, that's certain. 

Then I hope he wil be angry 

with you. I hope that he «vill re- 
ſent your ill treatment of him 

Too late, too late ta begin Harriet. 

ö « I won't 
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4 ? won't take it of him now. He has 
never let me ſee that his face can 
i hecome two ſorts of features. The 
© poor man can look ſorrowful ; that 
- tenſes full well: but 1 ſhall always 
laugh when be attempts to look 


© angry. - 

6 You know better, Charlotte. You 
may give him ſo much cauſe for 
anger, that you may make it habt- 
« tual to him, and then would be glad 
© to ſee him pleaſed. Men have a 
« hundred ways that women have not, 
« to divert themſelves abroad, when 
© they cannot be happy at home. This 
I have heard obſerved by—' i 

By your grandmother, Harriet. 
Good g lady! In her reign it might 
© be ſo; but you will find, that wo- 
« men now have as many ways to di- 
vert themſelves abroad as the men. 
Have you not obſerved this yourſelf 
in one of your letters to Lucy? Ah, 
© my dear! We can every hour of the 
« twenty-fourbeup with our monarchs, 
« if they are undutiful.“ 

© But Charlotte Grandiſon will not, 
© cannot" 1 

Why that's true, my dear - But 
1 ſhall not then be a Grandiſon. 
Vet the man will have ſome ſecurity 
from my brother's goodneſs. He is 
not only good himfelt, but he makes 
* every one related to him, either for 
fear or ſhame, good likewiſe. But 
* I think that when one week or fort- 
night is happily over, and my ſpirits 
* are got up again from the depreſſion 
' iato which this abominable hurry 
puts them, I could fall upon ſome in- 
* ventions that would every one 
laugh, except the perſon who might 
take it into his head that he may be 
© a ſufferer by them: and who can 
* laugh,. and be angry, in the fame 
© moment,” * £ 

* You ſhould not marry, Charlotte, 
© till this wicked vein of humour and 
© raillery is Ropes. | 

© I hope it will hold me till fifty.“ 

© Don't ſay fo, Charlotte—Say ra- 
©'ther that you. hope it will hold you 
* ſo long only as it be thought 
innocent and inoffenfive, by the man 
© whom it will be your duty to oblige ; 
and long as it will bring no diſ- 
Ye a> 6g WHEY 

* Your ſervant, good Gravity !—Bu 
6 what mi de, muſt. Ie man is 
bound to Ge it, It will be all his 
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© own ſeeking. He will fin with his 
* eyes open. I think he has ſeen 
© enough of me to take warning.—Alt 
© that I am concerned about is for the 
© next week or fortnight. He will 
© be king all that time. Vet perhaps 
© not quite all neither. And 1 mall 
© be his fovereign ever after, or I am 
© miſtaken. What a deuce, ſhall à 
* womant marry a man of talents not 
*- fuperior to her own, and forget to re- 
© ward herſelf for her condeſcenſion ? 
* —But, high-ho!— There's a figh 
- = wy" Were I at home, I would 

either ſing you a ſong, or play yow 
© a tune, order to Calle —— 
© heart." 

She beſou me then, with great 
earneſtneſs, 2 her my company 
till the day arrived, and oz the day. 
© You ſee, ſaid ſhe, that my brother 
has engagements till Monday. Dear 
creature, ſupport, comfort me—Don't 
you ſee my beat through my 
ſtays.-It you love me, come to me 
to-morrow to breakfaſt : and leave 
me not for the whole tnne—Are you 
not my fiſter, and the friend of my 
heart? I will give you amonth'for 
© it, upon dnt, Come, let us 
© down, I will aſk the conſent of both 
© your couſins." 

She did: and they, with their uſual 
goodneſs to me, chearfully camplied. 

Sir Charles ſet out this morning to 
attend the triple marriages; dreſſed 

. P 
charmingly, his fiſter ſays. I have 
made Mits Grandiſon promite to give 
me an account of ſuch particulars, as, 
by the help of Saunders, and Sir 
Charles's own relation, ſhe can pick 
up. All we fingle girls, I believe, are 
re dong to ſuch ſubjeRs as theſe, 
as what one day may be eur own con- 
cern. ; 


LETTER XII. 
Miss GRANDISON, TO Miss BYRON. 
U wicked, cruel, By- 
ron! To expect a, pg breatufe; 


„ 


my head for ſome time pat a 
it is actually fitted to my devoted neck. 
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—Almoſt choaked; my dear !—This 

oment done hearing read, the firſts, 
Cade . thirds, fourths, to near a 

ozen of them—Lord be merciful to 
us !—And the villainous lawyer rear- 
ing up to me his ſpectacled noſe, as if 
to ſee how I bore it]! Lord G. inſult- 
ing me, as I thought, by his odious 
leers: Lady Gertrude fimpering ; lit- 
tle Emily ready to bleſs herſelf How 
will the dear Harriet bear theſe abo- 
minable recitatives - But I am now 
up ſtairs from them all, in order to 
recover my breath, and obey my By- 


ron. 

Well, but what am I now to fay 
about the Danby's? Saunders has made 
his report; Sir Charles has told us 
ſome things; yet I will only give you 
heads: makeout the reſt. .. 

In the firſt place, my brother went 
to Mrs. Harrington's, (Miſs Danby's 
aunt :) He did every thing but worſhip 
him. She had with her two young 
ladies, relations of her late huſband, 
dainty damſels of the city, who had 

rocured themſelves to be invited, 

t they might ſee the man whom 
they called, A wonder of generoſity 
and neſs. Richard heard one 
of them ſay to the other, Ah, ſiſter, 
this is — of a man ! What pity 
© there are not many ſuch!* But, Har- 
riet, if there were a hundred of them, 
we would not let one of them go into 
the city for a wife; would we, my 

? 

Sir Charles praiſed Miſs Danby. 
She was full of gratitude ; and of hu- 
mility, I ſuppoſe. Meek, modeſt, and 
humble, are 22 which men 
are mighty fond of in women. But 
matrimony, and a ſenſe of obligation, 
are equally great humblers even of 
ſpirits prouder than that of Miſs Dan- 
by ; as your poor Charlotte can — 

The young gentlemen, with the reſt, 
were to meet Sir Charles, the bride, 
and theſe ladies, at St. Helen's, I 
think the church is called. 

As if wedlock were an honour, the 
Danby girl, in reſpe& to Sir Charles, 
was to be firſt yoked. He gave her 
away to the ſon Galliard. The father 
Gal gave his daughter to Edward 
Danby : but firſt Mr. Hervey gave his 
niece to the elder. 

One of the brides, I forgot which, 
fainted away; another halt-fainted— 
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ſaved by timely falts : the third, 
ſoul, wept heartily—as I ſuppoſe I ſh; 
do on Tueſday, . 

Never, ſurely, was there ſuch a ma. 
trimony-promoter, as my brother, 
God give me ſoon my revenge upen 
him in the ſame way | 

The proceſfon afterwards was tri. 
umphau t—Six coaches, four filly ſouls 
in each; and to Mr. Pouſſin's at En. 
field . all drove. There they found 
another large company. 

My brother was all chearfulneſs; 
and both men and women ſeemed to 
contend for his notice: but they were 
much diſappointed at finding he meant 
to leave them early in the evening. 

One married lady, the wife of Sir 
—— Somebedy, (I am very bad at re. 
membering the names of city knights) 
was reſolyed, ſhe ſaid, fince they could 
not have Sir Charles to open the ball, 
to have one dance befere dinner, with 
the handſomeſt man in England. The 
muſic was accordingly. called in, and 
he made no ſcruple to oblige the com- 
pany on a day ſo happy. 

Do you know, Harriet, that Sir 
Charles js ſuppoſed to be one of the 
fineſt dancers in England? Remem- 
ber, my dear, that on Tueſday [ Lord 
help me! I ſhall then be ſtupid, and 
remember nothing] you take him out 
yourſelf : and then you will judge for 
yourſelf of his excellence in this cience 
— May we not call dancing a ſcience? 
If we judge by the few who perform 
gracefully in it, I am ſure we may; 
and a difficult one too. 

O!—And remember, Harriet, that 
E get ſomebody to call upon him to 
ing—You ſhall play—I believe I ſhall 
forget in that only agreeable moment 
of the day, (for you have a ſweet finger, 
my love) that 1 am the principal toot 
in the play of the evening. 

O Harriet !—how can I, in the cir- 
cumſtances I am in, write any more 
about the ſoft ſouls, and filly ? Come 
to me by day-dawn, and leave me not 
till—1 don't know when. Come, 
and take my part, my deaf; I ſhall 
hate this man; he does nothing but 
hop, ſkip, and dance about me, grin, 
and a0, 40 mouths; and every body 
upholds him in it. | 

Muſt this (I hope not 1) be the lak 
time that I write myſelf to you 

CHARLOTTE GRANDISON Þ 
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LE TTER XIII. 
MISS BYRONyz TO MISS SELBY. 


ST. JAMES'S BQUARE, FAIDAY 
MORN. APRIL 7« 
IR Charles Grandifon ſet out early 
this morning for Lord W.'s, in his 
way to Lady Mansfield's, I am here 
with this whimſical Charlotte. | 
Lady L: Miſs Jervois, myſelf, and 
every female of the family, or who do 
buſineſs for both ſiſters out of it, art 
buſy in ſome way or other, preparatory 
to the approaching Tueſday. 7% 
Miſs Grandiſon is the only idle per- 
ſon. I tell her, ſhe is affectedly ſo. 
The carl has preſented her, in his 
ſon's name, with ſome very rich trink - 
ets, Very valuable jewels are alſo be- 
ſpoke by Lord G. who takes — L. 's 
advice in every thing, as one well read 
in the faſhions. New equipages are 
beſpoke; and gay ones they will be. 
Miſs Grandiſon confounded me this 
morning by an inſtance of her gene- 
roſity. She was extremely urgent 
with me to accept, as her third ſiſter, 
of her ſhare of her mother's jewels. 
You may believe that I abfolutely re- 
fuſcd ſuch a preſent. I was angry with 
her; and told her, ſhe had but one 
way of making it up with me; and 
that was, that ſince (he would he fo 
compleatly ſet out from her lord, the 
would unite the two halves, by pre- 
ſenting her's to Lady L. who had re- 
fuſed jewels from her lord on her mar- 
riage; and who then would make an 
appearance, occaſionally, as brilliant 
as her own. | 
She was pleaſed with the hint; and 
has actually given them (unknown to 
any body but me) to her jeweller; who 
is to diſpoſe them in ſuch figures, 
as ſhall anſwer thoſe ſhe herſelf is to 
have, which Lady L. has not. - And 
by this contrivance, which will make 
them in a manner uſeleſs to herſelf, ſhe 
thinks ſhe ſhall oblige her ſiſter, how- 
ever reluctant, to accept of them. 
Lady Gertrude is alſo preparing 
ſome fine preſents for her niece-ele& : 
but neither the delighted approbation 
of the family ſhe is entering into, nor 
the ſatis faction expreſſed by her own 
friends, give the perverſe Charlotte any 
Viſible joy, nor procure for Lord G. 
the distinction which ſhe ought to think 


* 
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of beginning to pay him. Bt, fot 
his part, never was man ſo happy. He 
would, however, perhaps, fate bettet 
from her, if he could be more mode- 
rate in the outward expreſſion of his 
joy which the has taken it into het 

ad to call an inſult upon her. Ta 

She does not, however, give che 
=—_ ſhe did before the diy was fixed, 
to her playful captiouſneſs. She is 
not quite ſo arch as the was. Thought. 
fulneſs and a ſeeming carelelsnefb gf 
what we are all employed - in, appeat 
in her countenance. She ſyimiters 
about, and affects to be diverted by 
her harpſichord only. What a whim - 
ſical thing is Charlotte Grandifon ? 
But till ſhe keeps Lord G. atdiftinee; 
I told her an hour ago, that ſhe Knows 
not how to condeſcend to him with 
that grace which is ſo natural to Rer in 
— whole behaviour to every body 
elſe. 

I have been talking to Dr, Bartlett, 
about Sir Chartes's journey to Italy. 
Nobody knows, he fays, what à Vieed- 
ing heart is covered by a coufitenifice 
ſo benign and chearful. Sir Charles 
Grandliſon, faid he, © las '# Mu- 
* dence beyond that of moſt 8 
men; but he das great ſeri res: 

I take it for granted, Sir, fait 1. 
that he will for the futur bi mot an 
Italian than an Engliſhmay © * 
* Tmpoffible, Madam! A prudent 
youth, by travelling, reaps this l- 
vantage From what he ſees of othe? 
countries, he lewns to prefer bis 
own, An imprudent one the con- 
trary. Sir Charles's country is en- 
deared to him by his long abſence 
from it. Italy in particalarisealled, 
the garden of Europe: but it is ra- 
ther to be valued for hat it wes, 
and might be, than what ir 7s, f 
need not tell a lady who his read 
aud converſed as you Wave Jone, to 
what that incomparable” difference 
is owing. Sir Charles Grandifon 
is greatly ſeuſille of it. He loves 
his country, wich the judgment of a 
wiſe man; and wants not the par- 
tiality of a patriot.” . 
© But, doctor, he has offered, you 
know, to refide—"' There I ſtopp A. 
True, Madam — Aud he Will rot 
* recede from his offcrs, if they are 
claimed. Nut this uncertiaty it is 
that diſturbs him. 3 
I pity my patron,” preceeded he. 
pity et P OY hs 
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I have often told you he is not hap- 
* py. What has indiſcretion- to ex- 
s pe, when diſcretion has ſo much 
© to ſuffer? His only conſolation is, 
that he has nothing to reproach him- 
« ſelf with. Inevitable evils he bears 
© as a man ſhould, He makes no oſten- 
* tation of his piety: but, Madam, 
Sir Charles Grandiſon is a ChRIS- 
© IAR. 

Von need not, Sir, ſay more to 
* me to exalt him: and, let me add, 
that I have no ſmall pleaſure in 
* knowing that Clementina is a lady 
of ſtri& piety, though a Roman Ca- 
* tholick.” 

And let me aſſure you, Madam, that 
© Sir Charles's ——— Miſs Byron, 
© (his more than regard for her, why 
© ſhould I not ſay? ſince every body 
©* ſees it) is founded upon her piety, and 
upon the amiable qualities of her 
mind. Beauty, Madam, is an ac- 
© cidental and tranſient . Noman 
© better knows how to diſtinguith be- 
« tween admiration and love, than my 
* patron, His virtue is virtue upon 
Full pro, and againſt ſenſibilities, 
that it is heroick to overcome. La- 
* dy. Olivia knows this: and here I 
©* muſt acknowledge myſelf a debtor 
y to you for 1 ** 

ten. n to charge e 
5 obli — 1 
. © Your own time, doctor: but I 
* muſt ſay, that whenever you give 
me Lady Olivia's ſtory, I ſhall be 
© pained, if I find that a Clementina 
© 18 conſidered by a beauty of an un- 
* happier turn, as ber rival in the love 
© of Sir Charles Grandifon,” 

© Lady Olivia, Madam, admires 
* him for his virtues, but ſhe cannot, 
© as he has made it his ſtudy to do, di- 
© vide admiration from love, What 
offers has ſhe not refufed ? But ſhe 
'« declares, that ſhe had rather be the 
friend of Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
« than the wife of the greateſt prince 
on earth. f 

This ſtruck me: have not I faid 
ſomething like it? But ſurely with in- 


- nocence of heart, But here the doc- 


tor ſuggeſts, that Olivia has put his 
virtue to the proof: yet I hope not. 
The FRIEND, Dr. Bartlett ;——-I 
* hope that no woman who is not quite 
© given vp to diſhonour, will pollute 


* See Letter VII. 
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the ſacred word, by affixing ideas ig 
it, that cannot be connected with it, 
A friend is one, of the higheſt cha- 
raters that one human creature tan 
ſhine in to another. There may be 
love, that though it has no view but 
to honour, yet even in wedlock, 
ripens not into friendſhip; Hoy 
poor are all ſuch attachments! How 
much beneath the exalted notion | 
have of that nobleſt, that moſt deh- 
cate union of ſouls! You wonder at 
me, Dr. Bartlett, Let me repeat tg 
you, Sir, if (I have it by heart) Sir 
Charles Grandiſon's tender of friend. 
ſhip to the poor Harriet Byron, which 
has given me ſuch exalted ideas of 
this diſintereſted paſſion : but you 
muſt not take notice that I have. 
repeated thoſe words beginning, My 


heart demands alliance with 8 


and ending with theſe “ 80 _ 


cc it ſhall be conſiſtent with her 
% attachments. 
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Byron, becauſe juſtice 


The doctor was ſilent ſor a ſe mo- 
ments: at laſt, What a delicacy 
is there in the mind of this excellent 
man! Vet how conſiſtent with the ex · 
acteſt truth | The friendſhip he offen 
you, Madam, is indeed ftriend{hip, 
hat you have repeated can wantno 
explanation : yet it is expreflive of 
his uncertain ſituation. It ig" 
He ſtopped of a ſudden. 
Pray, doctor, proceed: I love to 
hear you talk.“ Ny - 
My good young lady —I ma 
too — %ir — in theſs nic 
— 2 left to himſelf. . 
impeſible for body to exprels 
his thoughts as Trop — them. 
But let me ſay, that he juſtly, as 
well as greatly, admires Miſs By- 


ron. 

My heart roſe againſt itſelf, * Bold 
Harriet, thought I, © how dareſt thou 
thus urge a good man to ſay more 
than he has a mind to ſay of the ſe- 
crets of a friend, which are com- 
mitted to his keeping? Content thy. 
felf with the hopes that the worthieſt 
man in the world would with to call 
thee his, were it not for an invin- 
cible obſtacle. And noble, thrice 
noble Clementina, be thine the pre- 
ference even in the heart of Harriet 
gives it to 


© thee; for, Harriet, haſt thou not been 


« taught 


L 
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© tzupht to prefer right and juſtice to 
« every other conſideration? And 
« would thou abhor the thought of a 


common theft; ſteal a heart that 
is the property, and that by the 
« deareſt purc 


of another?” 


LETTER XIV. 


MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 
FRIDAY EVENING» 
have had a great debate about 
the place in which the nuptial 
ceremony is to be performed. 
Charlotte, the perverſe Charlotte, 
infſted upon not going to church, 
Lord 6. dared not to give his opi- 


nion; though his father and Lady 


Gertrude, as well as every other per- 
ſon, were againſt her, | 

Lord L. faid, that if fine ladies 
thought ſo lightly of the office, as 
thatit might be performed any where, 
it would be no wonder if fine = 
tlemen thought ſtill more ſlightly of 
the obligation it laid them under. 
Being appealed to, I ſaid, that I 
thought of marriage as one of the 
moſt ſolemn acts of a woman's life. 

And if a woman's, of a man's, 
« ſurely,” interrupted Lady L. If 
your whimſey, Charlotte, added ſhe, 
* ariſes from modeſty, you reflect — 7 
© on your ſiſter: and, what is worſe, 
upon your mother.” | 

Charlotte put up her pretty lip, and 
was unconvinced. 

Lady Gertrude laid a heavy hand 

the affeftation; yet admires her 
niece ele, She diſtinguiſhed between 
chamber vows and church vows. She 
mentioned the word decency. She ſpoke 
plainer, of Charlotte's unfceling per- 
verſeneſs. If a bride meant a com- 
pliment by it to the 8 that 
was ano thing; but then let her 
declare as much; and that ſhe was in 
a hurry to oblige him. 

Charlotte attempted to kill her by 
zlook—S$he gave a worſe to Lord G.— 
And why, whiſpered ſhe to him, as 
he ſat next her, * muſt thou ſhew all 
thy teeth, man? —As Lady Ger- 
trude meant to ſhame her, I thought I 
could as ſoon forgive that lady, as her 
= _ the occaſion of the freedom of 

ch. 1% 

But ſt ill ſhe was perverſe ; ſhe would 
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not be married at all, ſhe faid, if the 


were not complied with. 

I whiſpered her, as I ſat on the other 
ſide of her, I wiſh, Charlotte, the 
© knot were tied: till then, you will 
* not do even right things, but in a 
© wrong manner. 

Dx Bartlett was not preſent : he was 
making a kind viſit to my couſin 
Reeves, When he came in the debate 
was referred to him. He entered into 
it with her, with ſo much modeſty, 
good ſenſe, propriety, and ſteadineſs, that 
at laſt the perverſe creature gave way: 
but hardly would neither, had he not 
aſſured her, that her brother would 
be entirely againſt her; and that he 
himſelf muſt be excuſed performing 
the ſacred office, but in a ſacred place. 
She has ſet her heart on the doctor s 


m—_—— her, | 

The Earl of G. and Lady Gertude, 

as alſo Lord and Lady L. went away, 

not diſſatisfied with Charlotte's com- 

pliance! She is the moſt ungraciouſly 
ceful young woman I ever knew in 


er compliances: but Lord G. was to 


ay for all. She and I got together in 
the ſtudy : in bolted Lord G. — 
with too little ceremony. She coloured. 
—* Hey-day, Sir! Who expected you? 
His countenance immediately fell. He 
withdrew precipitately. Fie, Char- 
© lotte!* ſaid I; recollect yourſelf— 
and riſing, d to the door, My 
© lord" calling after him. 

He came back, but in a little fer- 
ment—* I hoped, I hoped, Madam, 
as you were not in your own apart- 
© ment, that I might, that I might 
© have been 

Wherever ladies are by themſelves, 
© it is a lady's apartment, my lord!" 
ſaid ſhe, with a haughtineſs that fat 
better on her features, than it would 
upon almoſt any other woman's. 

He looked, as if he knew not whe- 
ther he ſhould ſtay or go. Sit down, 
my lord, ſaid I; ve are not parti- 
* cularly engaged.“ He came nearer, 
his hat under his arm, bowing to her, 
who ſat as ſtately as a princeſs on her 
throne: but yet looked diſobliged. 
* You give yourſelf pretty airs, my 
lord don't you? 8 

Pretty airs, Madam — Pretty airs ! 


By my fol, I think, Madam—And 


« with ſuch a glow on your face, Ma- 
dam Taking his laced hat from 
under his arm, and with an earneſt 

+ We motion, 
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motion, ſwinging it backwards and 
forwards, as unknowing what he 
What, Sir, am I to be buffeted, 
Sir!“ 

He put his bat under his arm again 
w* Rufeted, Madam | Would to Hea- 
© Val 

* What has Heayen to do with your 
© odd ways, Lord G.?“ 

I beg pardon for intruding, Ma- 
© dam—But I thought 
- © That you had a privilege, Sir 
© But marriage itſelf, Sir, ſhall not 
give you 4 privilege to break into 
« ny. retirements, You thought, Sir 
Mou could not thiunk—So much the 
© worſe if you did 

If I have really'offended—T will 
© be more eircumſpect for the future 
© I beg pardon, Madam—Mifs Byron, 
I hope, Will forgive me tco." 

He was going, in great diſcompo- 
1 and with an air of angry humi- 
itv. 

© Charlotte,” whiſpered I—“ Don't 
© be ſilly. | 

* Come, come, now ycu bawe broke 
in upon us, pop may ſtay But ano- 
ther time, when you know me to be 
retired with a friend fo dear to me, 
iet it cuter into your head that na 
third perſon, unſent tor, can be wel- 
come. a 

Poor man !-—How he loves her! 
11s countenance changed at once to 
the humble placid: he looked as if he 
had rather be in fault than ſhe. - | 

Oh! how little did ſhe make him 
luck ! | : 

But he has often, as well as in this 
inſtance, let her fee her power over 
him. I rn afraid the will uſe it. ! 
vow fee it is and will be his misfor- 
tune, that ſhe can vex him without 
being vexed herſelf: and what may he 
expect, who can be treated with feign- 
ed diſpleaſure z; which, while it ſeems 
to be in earneſt to him, will be a jeſt 
to his wife? ; | 

I was very angry with her, when 
we were alone; and told her, that ſhe 
would be an;enemy, I was afraid, to 
her own happinets. But the only 
laughed at me: * Happineſs, my dear i 
ſud ſhe: * tat enly 18 happineis which 
* we think ſo. If I can be as happy 
Im my way, as you can be in yours, 


* ſhall I not puriue it? Your happi- 
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* neſs, child, is in the ſtill life, ! 


© love not a dead calm: now ea tem- 
« peſt, now a refreſhing breeze, I ſhal} 
© know how to enjoy the difference 
My brother will not be here to turn 
* jeſt into earneſt 3 as might perhaps 
© be the effect of his mediation—Byt 
© high-ho, Harriet ! that the firſt week 
* were aver, and I had got into my 
© throne !* 

She ended with an Italian air, con. 
trated with another high- ho; and left 
me for a few moments. 

Poor Lord G. ſaid I, looking af. 
ter her. 

She returned ſoon. Poor Lord 
© G.!" repeated ſhe. © Thoſe were 
the. piteous words you threw after 
© me—But if I ſhould provoke him, 

do you think he would not give me 
a cuff, or ſo?— You know he cant 
return joke for joke; and he muſ 
revenge himle!f tome way—lf that 
ſhould be the caſe, ** Poor Charlotte," 
I hope you would ſay— 

Not if you deſerved it. 
© Deſerve a cuff, Harriet — Well, 
© but am afraid I ſhall.“ 

Remember next Tueſday, Char- 
© lotte !—You mutt vow obedience— 
Will you break your vow!— This is 
not a jeſting matter.” 

True, Harriet, and that it is x0, 
was perhaps one of the reaſons that 
made me difinclined to go to 6 
. folemn. a place as the church with 
Lord G.— Don't you think it ore 
with thoſe who inſiſt upon bemg 
married in their own chamber?“ 

© I believe great people, ſaid I, 
think they muſt not do right things 
in the common way: that ſeems to 
me to be one of their fantaſtick rea- 
ſons : but the vow is the vow, Char- 
© lotte z God is every where. 

Now you are ſo ſerious, Harriet, 
it is time to have done with the fub- 


6 je.” 
* # | 
I HAVE no ſleep in my eyes; and 
muſt go on. What keeps me more 
wakeful is, my real concern for this 
naughty Miſs Grandiſon, and my pity 
for Lord G.; for the inftance I have 
given you of her petulance is wow 
to what I have ſeen : but I thought, 
near the day, ſhe would have changed 
ber behaviour to him. Surely the titu- 
ation her brother is in, ey 
Sy . 2 1 X , . 
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fault of his own, might convince her, 
that ſhe need not go out of her path to 
pick up ſubjects for unhappineſs. 

Such a kitteniſh diſpoſition in her, I 
called it; for its not ſo much the love 
of power that predominates in hcr 
mind, as the love of playfulneſs : and 
when the fit is upon her, ſhe regards 
not whether it is a china cup, or a 
cork, that ſhe pats and tofles about: 
but her ſport will certainly be the death 
of Lord G.'s happinets. Pity that 
Sir Charles, who only has power over 
her, is obliged to go abroad fo foon ! 
But ſhe has principles: Lady Grandi- 
ſon's daughter, Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon's filter, muſt have principles. The 
ſolemnity of the occafion ; the office; 
the church; thealtar—muſt ſtrike her. 
The vow-—Will the not regard the 
vow ſhe makes in circumſtances fo aw- 
ful? Could but my Lord G. aſſume 
dignity and mingle raillery with it, 
and be able to laugh v7tb her, and 
ſometimes at her, ſhe would not make 
bim her ſport ; ſhe would find ſome- 
body elſe: a butt ſhe muſt have to 
ſhoot at; but I am afraid he will be 
too ſenſible of her ſmartneſs; and ſhe 
will have her jeſt, let who will ſuffer 
by it. 

— of the contents of your laſt 
are very agreeable to me, Lucy. Iwill 
begin in earneſt to think of leaving 
London. Don't let me look filly in 
your eyes, my dear, when I come. It 
was not ſo very preſumptuous in me 
(was it?) to hope - When all his rela- 
tions— When he himſelf— Vet what 
room for hope did he, could he, give 
me? He was honeſt; and I cheated 
myſelf: but then all you, my deareſt 
friends, encouraged the cheat; nay, 
pointed my wiſhes, and my hopes, by 
yours, before I had dared (or ſhall I 
fay condeſcended ?) to own them to 
myſelf, | 

You may let that Greville know, if 
— .— that there is no room for 

is I, nor of conſequence any for his 
menaces. You may own, that I ſhall 
ſoon be in Northamptonſhire. This 
may prevent his and Fenwick's threat- 
ened journey to town. 

- But, Lucy, though my heart has 
been ever, dutifully, as I may ſay, open 
to the - venerable domeſtick circle; 
though it would not have been an ho- 
neſt heart, could it, circumſtanced as 
I was, bave concealed itſelf from Lady 
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D. and muſt have been an impene- 
trable one indeed, if it could have been 
diſguited to the two ſiſters here yet, I 
beteech you, my dear; almoſt on my 
knees I beſeech you, let not the auda- 
cious, the infulting Greville, have 
ground given him to ſuſpect a weak- 
neſs in your Harriet, which indelicate 
minds know not how to judge of deli- 
cately. For ſex-ſake, for example. 
ſake, Lucy, let it not be known to 
any but the partial, friendly few, that 
our grandmamma Shirley's child, and 
aunt Selby's niece, has been a volun- 
teer in her affeftions. How many till 
more forward girls would plead Mrs. 
Shirley's approbation of the haſty af- 
fection, withcut confidering the cir- 
cumſftances and the object! So the 
next girl that runs away with a dan- 
cing-maſter, or au enſign, would reckon 
herſelf one of Harriet's ſchool. 

Poor Mr. Orme! I am ſorry he is 
not well, It is cruel in you, Lucy, 
at this time, to ſay (fo undoubtingly) 
that his illneſs is owing to his love of 
me. You knew that ſuch a ſuggeſtion 
would pain me. Heaven reſtore Mr. 
Orme! 

But I am vexed, as it cannot be to 
purpoſe, that Sir Charles Grandiſon 
and ] have been næmed together, and 
talked of in your neighbourhood!— 
He will be gone abroad: I ſhall return 
to Northamptonſhire ; and ſhall look 
fo filly! So like a refuſed girl! 

Every body gives me to him, you 
ſay—S$So much the worfe. I wonder 
what buſineſs this Every Body has to 
trouble itſelf about me. 

One conſolation, however, I ſhall 
have in my return ; and that is in my 
Nancy's recovered health ; which was 
6 precarious When I ſet out for Lon. 

on. 

But I ſhall have nothing to entertain 
you with when I am with you: Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, Lord und Lady L. 
Lady G. (as now in three or four days 
ſhe will be) my dear Miſs Jervois, 
Dr. Bartlett, will be all my ſubject. 
And have I not exhauſted that by pen 
and ink? O no! the doctor promiſes 
to correſpond with me; and he makes 
no doubt but Sir Charles will corre- 
ſpond with him as uſual. | 
What can the unuſually tender 
friendſhip be called which he profeſſed 
for me, and, as I may ſay, claimed 
in return from me? I know 
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has no notion of the love called Pla- 
toxick. Nor have I: I think it, in ge- 
neral, a dangerous allowance; and, 
with to our ſex, a very unequal 
one ; fince, while the man has nothing 
to fear, the woman has every thing 
from the privileges that may beclaim- 
ed, in an acknowledged confidence, 
efpecially in prefence. Miſs Grandi- 
fon thus interprets what he faid, and 
ſtrengthens her opinion by ſome of 
Dr. Bartlett's late intimations that he 
really loves me; but not being at li- 
berty to avow his love, he knew not 
what to ſay; and ſo went as near to a 
declaration as was poſſible to do in his 
circumſtances. 

But might I not expe&, from ſuch 
a profeſſion of friendſhip in Sir Charles, 
an offer of correſpondence in abſence ? 
And if he made the offer, ought I to 
decline it? Would it not indicate too 
much on my fide, were I to do fo! 
And does it not on hit, if he make not 
the offer? He correſponds with Mrs. 
Beaumont: nobody thinks that any 
thing can be meant by that correſpon - 
dence on either fide; becauſe Mrs. 
Beaumont muſt be at leaſt forty ; Sir 
Charles but fix or ſeven and twenty: 
but if he makes not the requeſt to 
Harriet, who 1s but little more than 
twenty; what, after ſuch profeſſions 
of a friendſhip ſo tender, will be in- 
ferred from his forbearance ? 

But I ſhall puzzle myſelt, and you 
too, Lucy, if I on with this ſort 
of reaſoning! becauſe I ſhall nut know 
how to put all I mean into words. 
Have I not already puzzled you? I 
think my expreſſion is weak and per- 
22 But this offered and accepted 

riendſhip between two perſons not in- 
delicate, muſt be perplexing ; ſince he 
13 the only young man in the world, 
from whom a woman has no diſhonour 
to fear, Ah, Lucy!—It would be 
vanity in me, would it not? to ſup- 

ſe that he had more to fear from 
Harriet, than ſhe has from him; as the 
virtue of either, I hope, is not queſ- 
tionable ? But the event of his Italian 
viſit will explain and reconcile every 
thing. 

I will encourage a drowſy fit that 
ſeems to be ſtealing upon me. IF I 
have not written with the perſpicuity I 
always aim at, allow, Lucy, for the 
time of night; for ſpirits not high 
and for the ſubject, which having it's 
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delicacies, as well as uncertainties, } 
am not able to write clearly upon it. 


LETTER XV, 


MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 


SATURDAY NIGHT, APRIL g. 

8 IR Charles is already returned: be 
arrived at Windſor on Friday morn. 
ing; but found that Lord W. had ſet 


out the afternoon of the day before for 


the houſe of his friend Sir Jcſeph Law. 
rence, which is but fifteen miles from 
Mansfield Houſe. 

Upon this intelligence, Sir Charles, 
wanting to return to town as ſoon as 
he — followed him to the knight's; 
and having time enough himſelf to 
reach Mansfield Houſe that night, he, 
by his uncle's conſent, purſued bis 
journey thither; to the great joy of the 
family, who wiſhed for his perſonal 
5 uction of my lord to Miſs Manſ. 

eld. . 

My lord arrived by breakſaſt-time 
unfatigued, and in high ſpirits : ſtaid 
at Mansfield Houſe all day; and pro- 
miſed ſo to manage, as to be in town 
to-morrow, in order to — — 2· 
his niece's nuptials on Tueſday. 

As for Sir Charles, he made the 
Mansfield family happy in his com- 
pany the whole Friday evening; en- 
honing into their affairs relating to the 
oppreſhon they lay under; pointing out 
meaſures for redreſs; encouraging Miſs 
Mansfield; and informing the brothers, 
that the lawyers he had conſulted on 
their deeds, told him, that a new trial 
might be hoped for; the reſult of 
which, probably, would be a means to 
do them juſtice, ſo powerfully protected 
and aſſiſted as they would be now; for 
new lights had broken in upon them, 
and they wanted but to recover a deed, 
which they underſtood was in the hands 
of two gentlemen, named Hartley, who 
were but lately returned from the In- 
dies. Thus prepared, the Mansflelds 
alfo were in high ſpirits the next morn- 
ing; and looked, Sir Charles ſaid, on 
each other, when they met, as if they 
wanted to tell each other their agree- 
able dreams. 

Sir Charles, in his way, had looked 
in upon Sir Harry Beauchamp and his 
lady. He found Sir Harry in high 
ſpirits, expecting the arrival of his — 
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who was actually landed from Calais, 
having met there his father's letters, 
allowing him to return to England, 
and wiſhing in his owny and in Lad 

Beauchamp's name, his ſpeedy arrival. 

Sir Charles's impatience to ſee his 
friend, permitted him only to breakfaſt 
with my lord and the Mansfields ; and 

know the opinion each party formed 
9 the other, on this erk interview! 
and then he Rt out to Sir Harry Beau - 
champ's. What an activity! Heaven 
reward him with the grant of his own 
wiſhes, whatever they be, and make 
him the happieſt of men 

My lord is greatly taken with the 
lady, and her whole family. Well he 
may, Sir Charles ſays. He bleſſed 
him, and called himſelf bleffed in his 
ſier's ſon, for his recommendation of 
each to the other, The lady thinks 
better of him, as her mother owned to 
Sir Charles, than ſhe thought ſhe 
ſhould, from report. 

I begin to think, Lucy, that thoſe 
who ſet out for happineſs are moſt 
likely to find it, when they live ſingle 
till the age of — is over. Thoſe 
who marry while ir laſts, are often diſ- 
appointed of that which they propoſe 
ſo largely to themſelves: 2 thoſe 
who wed for convenience, and deal 
with tolerable honeſty by each other, 
are at a greater certainty. Tolerable, 
I * ſince, it ſeems, we are to 
expect that both parties will turn the 
beſt ſide of the old garment outward. 
Hence ariſes conſolation to old maid- 
ens, and cautions againſt precipita- 
tion. -Expatiate, my dear, on this 
fruitful ſubject: I would, were I at 
leiſure, 

Sir Charles ſays, that he doubts not 
but Lord W. will be as happy a man 
as he wiſhes to be, in leſs than a month. 

The deuce is in this brother of 
* mine,* whiſpered Miſs Grandiſon to 
me, for huddling up of marriages ! 
* He don't conſider, that there may be 
* two chances for one, that his honeft 
folks may, in half a year's time, 
* bleſs him in the contrary way. 

Sir Charles told us, that he had de- 
fired Lord W. to give out every where 
(at the adverſaries of the Mansfield 
amily might know it) his intended 
alliance; and that he and his nephew 
were both determined to procure a re- 
troſpection of all former proceedings. 

Sir Charles got to Sir Harry Beau- 
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champ's a little before his friend ar- 
rived. Sir Harry took him afide at his 
alighting, and told' him that Lady 
Beauchamp had had clouds on her brow 
all the day; and he was afraid would 
not receive his ſon with the iouſ- 
neſs that once he hoped for from her: 
but that he left him to manage with 
ker. © She never,” faid he, © had 6 
high an opinion either of man or wo- 
* man as ſhe has of you.” 

Sir Charles addrefſed himſelf to her, 
as not doubting her {s upon the 
foot of their former converfation ; and 
praiſed her for the graces that however 
appeared but faintly in her counte- 
nance, till his compliments Irghted 
them up, and made them ſhine full 
out in it. He told her, that his ſiſter 
and Lord G. were to be married on the 
following Tuefday. He himſelf, he 
ſaid, ſhould ſet out for Paris on Friday 
after: but hoped to ſee a family inti- 
macy begun between his filters and 
Lady Beauchamp! and between their 
lords, and Sir Harry, and Mr. Beau- 
champ. He applauded her on the ge- 
neroſity of her intention, as declared 
to him in their former conference; 
and congratulated her on the he 
had, of which ſhe made ſo noble a uſe, 
of laying at the fame time an obliga- 
tion on the tendereſt of huſbands, and 
the moſt deſerving of ſons ; whole duty 
to her he engaged for. 

All this fet her in high good hu- 
mour ; and ſhe took to herſelf and 
bridled upon it, to' expreſs myſelf in 
Charlotte's manner, the praiſes and 
graces this adroit manager gave her, 
as if they were her unqueſtionable due. 

This agreeable way they were all in, 
Sir Harry tranſported with his lady's 
goodneſs, when Mr. Beauchamp ar- 
rived, 

The young gentleman bent his kace 
to his — | as well as to his fa- 
ther, es thanked her for the high fa- 
vours which his father had Ganilied to 
bim by letter he owed to her 
She confirmed them; but, Sir Charles 
obſerved, with an oftentation that 
ſhewed ſhe thought very highly of her 
own generoſity. 

They had a very chearful evening. 
Not one cloud would hang on Lady 
Beauchamp's brow, though once or 
twice it ſeemed a little overſhadowed. 
As Mr, Beauchamp diſplayed quali- 
ties for which his father was too zeady 

do 
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to admire him, Sir Charles thought it 
neceſſary to caution Sir Harry on this 
fubject ; putting it in this light, that 
Lady Beauchamp loved her huſband ſo 
well, that ſhe would be too likely to 
dread a rivalry in his affections from a 
ſon ſo very accompliſhed. Sir Harry 
took the hint kindly. 

Mr. Beauchamp was under a good 
deal of concern at Sir Charles's en- 


gagements to leave England fo ſoon 


after his arrival ; and aſked his father's 
leave to attend him. Sir Harry de- 
clared, that he could not part with 
him. Sir Charles chid his friend, and 
faid it was not quite ſo handſome a 
return as might have been expected 
from his Beauchamp, to the * K re- 
ception he had met with from his fa- 
ther, end Lady Beauchamp. But ſhe 
excuſed the young gentleman, and 
faid ſhe wondered not, that any body 
who was favoured with his friendſhip, 
ſhould beunwilling to be ſeparated from 
him. 

Sir Charles expreſſes great ſatisfac- 
tion in Mr. Beauchamp's being arrived 
before his departure, that he may pre- 
ſent to us himſelf a man with whom he 
is ſure we ſhall all be delighted, and leave 
bim happy in the beloved ſociety which 
he himſelf is obliged to quit. 

A. repining temper, Lucy, would 
conſider only the hardſhip of meeting 
a long abſent friend, juſt to feel the 
uneaſineſs of a ſecond parting: but 
this man views every thing in a right 
light. When his own happineſs is 
not to be attained, he lays it out of his 
thoughts, and as I have heretofore ob- 
ſerved, rejoices in that of others. It 
is a pleaſure to ſee how Sir Charles 
ſeems to enjoy the love which Dr, 
Bartlett expreſſes for this friend of them 
both 

Sir Charles addreſſed himfelf to me, 
on ſeveral occaſions, in ſo polite, in 
ſo tender a manner, that every one 
told me afterwards, they are ſure he 
loves me. Dr. Bartlett at the time, 
as he ſat next me, whiſpered, on the 
regret expreſſed by all on lefirty him fo 
foon—* Ah, Madam! —I know and 
« pity, my patron's Ne 

gles, Lucy! What could the doctor 
mean by this whiſper to ue. But I 
hope he gueſſes not at mine! If he 
does, would he have whiſpered his 
pity of Sir Charles to me ?—Come, 


Lucy, this is ſome comfort, however; 
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and I will endeavour to be brave upon 
it, that I may note by my weakneſs, 
leſſen myſelf in the dottor's good opi- 
nion, | 

It was agreed for Charlotte (whoſe 
aſſent was given in theſe words Dg 
© as you will—or, rather, as my bro. 
Ather will—=What fignifies oppoſing 
im) that the * ſhall be ſo. 
lemnized, as privately as poſſible, at 
St. George's church. 'The company 
is to drop in at different doors, and 
with as tew attendants as may he, 
Lord W. the Earl of G. and Lady 
Gertrude, Lord and Lady L. Mits 
Jervois, and your Harriet, ate tn be 
preſent at the ceremony. I was very 
earneſt to be excuſed, till Miſs Grandi. 
fon, when we were alone, dropped down 
on one knee, and held up her hands, 
to beg me to accompany her. Mr, 
Everard Grandiſon, if he can be found, 
5 to be alſo there, at Sir Charles's de. 
ire. 

Dr. Bartlett, as I before hinted, at 
her earneſt requeſt is to perform the 
ceremony. Sir Charles wiſhed it to 
be at his own pariſh-church : but Miſs 
Grandifon thought it too near to be 
private. He was indifferent, as to the 
place, he ſaid—80 it was at church; 
for he had been told of the N we 
had to get Charlotte to deſiſt from hav- 
ing it performed in her chamber ; and 
— ſurprized— “ Fic, Charlotte!“ 
faid he“ An office ſo ſoleinn I- Vos 
* to receive and pay as in the Divine 
Preſence.— 

She was glad, ſhe told me, that the 
had not left that battle to be fought 


MONDAY, APRIL 10. 

LoxrD W. is come. Lord and Lady 
L. are here. They and Miſs Grandi- 
ſon, received him with great reſpect. 
He embraced his nieces in a very alfec- 
tionate manner. Sir Charles was ab- 
ſent, Lord W. is in perſon and be- 
haviour a much more agreeable man 
than IT expected him to be. Nor is he 
ſo decrepit with the gout, a: I had ſup- 
poſed. He is very careful of himſclf, 
it ſeems. This world has been kind 
to him; and I fancy he makes a great 
deal of a little pain, fer want of 
ſtronger exerciſes to his patience ; and 
ſo is a ſufferer by ſelf- indulgence. Had 
I not been made * with his 


free living, and with the inſults he 
bore 


mw 2 2. 
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bore from Mrs. Giffard, with a ſpirit ſo 
r and ſo low, I ſhould have believed 
Fa not only the man of quality but, 
the man of ſenſe, in his countenance, 
I endeavoured, however, as much as 
I could, to look upon him as the bro- 
ther of the late Lady Grandiſon. Had 
he been worthy of that relation, how 
ſhould I have reverenced him 
But whatever I thought of him, he 
expreſſed himſelf highly in y favour, 
He particularly 18 me for the mo- 
deſty which he ſaid was viſible in my 
countenance, Freg-livers are, Lucy, 
taken with that grace in 4 woman 
which they make it their pride to de- 
ftroy ! But all men, good and bad, ad- 
mire modeſty in a woman: and I am 
ſometimes out of humour with our ſex, 
that they do not as generally like mo- 
deſty in men. I am ſure that this 
ce in Sir Charles Grandiſon is one 
of his principal glories with me. It 
emboldens ones heart, and 1 
one to behave before him with eaſe; 
and, as I may ſay, with ſecurity, in the 
conſciouſneſs of a right intention. 


But what were Lord W.'s praiſes of 7 
M ISS Grandiſon is no longer to 


his nephew! He called him, The 
* glory of his ſex and of human na- 
© ture.” How the cheeks of the dear 


Emily glowed at the praiſes given to 


her guardian.— She was the taller for 
them: when ſhe moved it was on tip- 
toe; ſealing, as it were, croſs the floor, 
leſt ſhe ſhould loſe any thing that was 
faid on a ſubje& ſo delightful to her. 
My lord was alſo greatly pleaſetl 
with her. He complimented her as 
the beloved ward of the beſt of guar- 
dians, He lamented, with us, the oc- 


caſion that called his nephew abroad. | 
, to her happineſs, both here and 
e 


He was full of his vwn en er 
with Miſs Mansfield, and declared 
that his nephew ſhould guide and go- 


vern him as he pleaſed in every ma- 
terial caſe, reſpecting eĩther the conduct 
of his future life, or the management 
and diſpoſition of his eſtate, that he had 
made his will, and excepting only his 
lady's jointure, and a few legacies, 


ha left every thing to him. 


How right a thing, even in policy, 
is it, my dear, to be good and gene- 
rous! 

I muſt not forget, that my lord 
wiſhed, with all bis ſoul, that was his 
expreſſion, that he might have the ho- 


hour of giving to his nephew mn hand 


in marriage, 
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I could feel myſelf bluſh. I half 
ſuppreſſed a figh : I would have wholl 
ſuppreſſed it, if I could. I rodovetel 
the little confuſion, his too plaitily 
expreſſed wiſh gave me, by repeating 
to myſelf the word © CLEMENTINA. 

This Charlotte is a great coward, 
But I dare not tell her ſo for fear of a re- 
tort. I believe I ſhould be as great a one 
in her circumſtances, ſo few Hours to 
one of the greateſt events of ones life ? 
But I pretend not to bravery: yet 
hope, that in the cauſe of virtue or 
So I ſhould be found to have a 
oul, 

I wtite now at my couſin's. I came 
hither to make an alteration in m 
dreſs. I haye promiſed to be wit 
the ſweet bully early in the morning of 
her important day. 


LETTER XVI. 
MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 
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be called by that name. She is 
Lady G. May ſhe make Lord G. as 
happy as 1 dare ſay he will make her, 
if it be not her own fault! | 
I was early with her according to 
promiſe. I found her more affected 
than ſhe was even laſt night with her 
approaching change of condition. Her 
brother had been talking to her, ſhe 


aid; and had laid down the duties of 


the ſtate ſhe was about to enter into, in 
ſuch a ſerious manner, and made the 
performance of them of ſo much im- 


reafter, that ſhe was terrified at the 
thoughts of what ſhe was about to url 
dertake. She had never conſidered 
G ey in that formidable light 
before. He had told her, that he was 
afraid of her vivacity ; yet was loth 
to diſcou her chearfulneſs, or to 
ſay any thing that ſhould lower her 
ſpirits. - All he beſought of her was, 
to regard times, tempers, and occd- 
ſions; and then it would be impoſſible 
but her lively humour muſt give de- 
light not only to the man 2 ſhe 
favoured with her hand, but eyery.one 
who had the pleafure of approaching 
her. If, Charlotte, ſaid he, © you 


* would haye the world around you 
# & R 3 X 41 5 


reſpect 
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* reſpe& your huſband, you muſt ſet the 
F example. While the wife gives the 
« leaſt room to ſuſpect that ſhe deſpiſes 
© her huſband, ſhe will find that ſhe ſub- 

# jects him to double contempt, if he 
© reſents it not ; and if he does, can you 
© be happy? Aggreſſors lay themſelves 
s open to ſevere repriſals. If you differ, 

* you will be apt to makg bye-ſtand- 

ers judges over you, They will re- 
member when you are willing to 
forget; and your fame will be the 
ſport of thoſe beneath you, as well 
in underſtanding as degree.” 

She believed, ſhe told me, that Lord 
G. had been making ſome complaints 
of her. If he had— | 
« Huſh, my dear,” ſaid I: Not one 
word of threatening: are you more 
ſolicitous to conceal your fault, than 
to amend it ?? 

No- But you know, Harrriet, for 

a man, — he has experienced 
what ſort of a wife I ſhall make, to 
complain againſt me for foibles in 
courtſhip, when he can help himſelf 

if he Roill, has ſomething ſo very 

little—" 
* Your conſcience, Charlotte, tells 

* you, that he had reaſor for com- 
© plaint; and therefore you think he 
© has complained. Think the beſt of 
© Lord G. for your cwv# reputation's 
© ſake, ſince you thought fit to go thus 
far with him. You have borne no- 
thing from hi: he has borne a great 
deal from you.” 

© I am fret ful, Harriet; I won't be 
E chidden: I will be comforted by 
you; you Hall ſoothe me: are you 
© not my fiſter ?* She threw her arms 
around me, and kiſfed my cheek. 

I ventured to railly her, though I 
was afraid of her retort and met 
with it: but I thought it would 
divert her. I am glad, my dear,” 
ſaid I © that you are capable of this 
c tenderneſs of temper : you bluſtering 
© girls—But fear, I believe, will make 
© cowards loving. 

Harriet, ſaid ſhe, and flung from 
me to the window, © remember his ; 
may I ſoon fee you in the ſame ſitua- 
© tion! I will then have no mercy up- 
© on you.“ 
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Tux ſubjeR, which Sir Charles led 
to at breakfaſt, was the three wed- 
dings of Thurſday laſt, He ſpoke 


honourably of marriage, and made ſome 


boſom. I conld hardly fit ; yet was 


juſt compliments to Lord and Lad ©Þ 
L. concluding them with wiſhes that 6 Lc 
his ſiſter Charlotte and Lord G, might «La 
be neither more nor leſs happy than the * nt 
were. Then turning to Lord W. le 

ſaid, he queſtioned not his lordſhip\, 
happineſs with the lady he had ſo lately 
ſeen : For I cannot doubt,” ſaid he, 
of your lordſhip's affectionate gra. 
* titude to her, if ſhe behaves as Ian 
© ſure ſhe will.” 

My lord had tears in his eyes, 
Never man had ſuch a nephew as [ 
have, ſaid he. All the joy of ny 
* preſent proſpects, all the comforts of 
my future lite, are and will be owing 
© you.” 

1 2 had he ſtopped it would hare 
been well: but turning to me, he un. 
expectedly ſaid, « Would to God, 
© Madam, that you could reward him! 
© I cannot; and nobody elſe can.“ 

All were alarmed for me: ey 
eye was upon me. A ſickiſhneſs came 
over my heart—I know not how to 
deſcribe it. My head ſunk upon my 


leſs able to riſe. 

Sir Charlcs's face wasoverſpread with 

bluſhes. He bowed to my lord. © May 
© the man,” ſaid he, who ſhall have 
* the honour to call Miſs Byron his, 
he, if poſſible, as deſerving as /be is! 
Then will they live together the life 
of angels. 
He gracefully looked down! not at 
me; and I gat a little courage to look 
up: yet Lady L. was concerned far 
me; fo was Lord L. Emily's eye 
. 40 a tear upon her bluſhing 
cheek. 


- 

c 

c 

Was it not, Lucy, a ſevere trial? t 
4 
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Indeed it was. 

My lord, to mend the matter, la- 
mented very pathetically, that Sir 
Charles was undex an obligation to 1 
abroad; and ſtill more, that he cou 
not ſtay to be preſent at the celebra- 6 
you ard his nuptials with Mifs Mans- 

eld. 

The earl, Lord G. Lady Gertrude, 
and the doctor, were to meet the bride 
and us at church. Lord and Lady L. 

Sir Charles, and Emily, went in one 
coach, Miſs Grandiſon and Tin another. 

As we went, I don't like this af- 

* fairat all, Harriet, ſaid ſhe. ©* My 
brother has long made all other men 
© indifferent to me. Such an infinite 
6 difference }* : 

s Can 


Can any body be happier than 
Lord and Lady L. Charlotte? Yet 
Lady L. admires her brother as 
much as you can do.“ 

« They happy !—And ſo they are; 
« but Lady L. ſoft ſoul ! fell in love 
« with Lord L. before my brother came 
© over. So the foundation was laid: 
and it being a firſt flame with her, 
« the in compliment to herſelf could 
© not but perſevere. But the ſorry 
t creature Anderſon, 2 a ſorry 
e creature, made me deſpiſe the ſex ; 
and my brother's perfettions contri- 
© buted to my contempt of all other 
men. 

© Indeed, my dear, you are wrong. 
Lord G. loves you: but were Sir 
© Charles rot your brother, it is not 
© yery certain that he would have re- 
© turned your love. 

© Why, that's true. I believe he 
© would not in that caſe have choſen 
e %. I am ſure he would not, if he 
© had known your: but for the man 
© one loves, one can do any thing, be 
© every thing, that he would wiſh one 
# to be.” 

© Do you think you cannot love Lord 
© G.?— For Heaven's ſake, Charlotte, 
© though you are now almoſt within 
© ſight of the church, do not think of 
giving your hand, if you cannot re- 
1 {Ive to make Lord G. as happy, as 
J have no doubt he will m 
© if it he not your own fault.” 

; - for. will my brother ſay? What 
NY 

Leave that to me. I will engage 
Sir Charles and Dr. Bartlett to \ 
© me their ear in the veſtry; and I 
* am ſure your brother, if he knows 
© that you have an antipathy to Lord 
G. or that you think you cannot be 
8 happy with kin; will undertake your 
5 cauſe, and bring you off. | 

64 rk 4" 0 That's a ſtrong word, 
© Harriet. The manis a good-natured 
C filly man . 

* Silly !” Charlotte !—Silly then he 
* mult be for loving you ſo well, wha, 
* really, have never yet given him an 
* opportunity to ſhew his importance 
with you. 

I do pity him ſometimes.” | 

The coach ſtopped :=* Ah, Lord! 
© Harriet! The chürch I The church 1, 

* Say, Charlotte, before you ſtep out 
© —Shall I ſpeak to your brother, and 
* Dr, Bartlett, in the veſtry {* ©; vel 
I ſhall look like a fool either Way.“ 


e you, 
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© Don't act like one, Charlotte, on 
this ſolemn occaſion. Say, you will 
© deſerve, that you will t to deſerve 
Lord G.'s love.” | 

Sir Charles appeared. Lord help 
* mel— My brother! —T'll try, vil 
try, what can be done.” 

5 9 his hand in turn; in 
we flew : the people began to 
about us, Lord G. all ra 9 
ceived her at the entrance. Sir Charles 
led me : and the earl' and Lady Ger- 
trude received us with joy in their 
countenances, I overhear the naughty 
one ſay, as Lord G. led her up to the 
altar, You don't know what you 
© are about, man. I expect to we 
© all my way: remember that's one of 
© my articles before marriage.” 

He returned-her an anſwer of fond 
aſſent to her condition. I am afraid, 
thought I, poor Lord G. you will 
© be more than once — of this 
© previous article. 

When ſhe was led to the altar, and 


Lord G. and ſhe ſtood together, ſhe 


trembled. Leave me not, Harriet,“ 
ſaid ſne.— Brother !- Lady L. — 
I am ſure ſhe looked /illier than 
Lord G. at that inſtant. | 
The good doctor began the office, 
© No dearly beloved, Harriet! whiſ- 
pered ſhe, as I had ſaid, on a really 
terrible occaſion. I was offended with 
her in my heart: again ſhe whiſpered 
ſomething againſt the office, as the doc- 
tor proceeded to give the reaſons for the 
inſtitution. Her levity did not for- 
ſake her even at that ſolemn moment. 
When the ſervice was over, eve 
one (Sir Charles in a ſolemn and mol 
affectionate manner) wiſhed her hap- 
py. My Lord G. kiſſed her hand 
with a bent knee. | 
She took my hand. Ak! Lord, 
© what have Idone?—And am I mar- 
© ried?* whiſpered ſhe—* And can it 
© never be undone ? - And is that the 
man, to whom I am to be obedient ? 
Els be to be my lord and ma- 
« ſter?® 
Ah, Lady G.“ ſaid I, it is a ſo- 
lemn office. You have vowed: be 
© has vowed. It is a ſolemn office.“ 
Lord G. led her to the firſt coach. 
'Sir Charles led me into the ne. 
The people to my great confuſion, while 
"ed, That's The bride! What a 
charming couple Sir Chafles hand- 
ed. Miſs Emily next. Lord G. came 
a ; As he was ent :rivg, 6 Harkee, 
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friend, ſaid Charlotte, and put out 
her hand, you miſtake the coach: 
© you are not of our company. 

The whole world, replied my 
lord, ſhall not now divide us: and 
took his ſeat on the ſame ſide with 
Emily. 

9 T he man's a rogue, Harriet, 
whiſpered ſne: See! he gives himſelf 
© airs already! "A 

6." "i." Cid Lord G. as the coach 
drove on, taking one hand, and eagerly 
kiſſing it, is the hand that bleſſed 
© me,” 

And that,* ſaid ſhe, puſhing him 
from her with the other, © is the hand 

that repulſes your forwardneſs. What 
s c_ you in here for? Don't be 
F lilly.” 

He was in raptures all the way. 
When he came home, every one 
embraced and wiſhed joy to the bride. 
"The earl and Lady Gertrude were in 
high ſpirits. The lady re- ſaluted her 
niece, as her © dear niece: the earl 
recognized his beloved daughter, 

But prepare to hear a noble action 
of Lord W. 

When he came up to compliment 
her—* My deareſt niece,” ſaid he, © I 
* w:th you joy with all my ſoul. I 
have not been a kind uncle. There 
is no faſtening any thing on your 
© brother. Accept of this, [and he 
put a little paper into her hand—Tt 
Was a bank note, of 1000l. ] My 
c ſiſter's daughter, and your brother's 
c ſiſter, merits more than this. 
Was not this handſomely preſented, 
Lucy? 

He then, in a manner becoming 
Lady Grandiſon's brother, ſtepped to 
Lady L. My niece Charlotte is not 
my ozly niece, I wiſh ycu, my dear, 
© as if this was your day of marriage, 
© all happineſs ; accept theſe two pa- 
s pers;* [ The one, Lucy, was a note for 
2000l. and the other for 100l. j and he 
faid, * the leſſer note is dye to you for 
©< intereſt on the greater.” 

When the ladies opened their notes, 
and ſaw what they were, they were at 
firſt at a loſs what to ſay. 

It was moſt eracefully done: but 
ſee, Lucy, the ex:11ple of a good and 
generous man can ſometimes alter na- 
tures ! and covetous men, I have heard 
it obſerved, when their hearts are open- 
ed, often act nobly. 


As ſoon as Lady G. (fo now I myſt 


js all his mother.” 


« your memory, on this 
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call her) recovered herſelf from b 
ſurprize into which my lord's preſent 
and addreſs had put her, ſhe went tn 
him: Allow me, my lord,” ſaid ſhe, 
and bent one knee to him, * to cram 
* your bleſſing ; and at the ſame time 
© to thank you for your paternal pre. 
* ſent to your ever-obliged Char. 
© lotte.” 

© God bleſs you, my dear !* ſalut. 
ing her —* But thank your noble 
brother: you delight me with your 
« graceful acceptance.” 

Lady L. came up, * My lord, you 
© overcome me by your bounty.— Ho 
© ſhall 1— | 

* Your brother's princely ſpirit, La. 
* dy L.“ ſaid he, makes this preſent 


look mean. Forgive me only, that 
© it was not done before. And he ſa. 
luted her. 


Lord L, came up. Lady L. ſhewed 
him the opened notes“ See here, my 
© lord,” ſaid ſhe, © what Lord W. hat 
© done: and he calls this the intereſt 
due on that, 

© Your lordſhip oppreſſes me with 
© your goodneſs to your niece,” ſaid 
Lord L. * May health, long life, and 
© happineſs, attend you in your own 
6 nuptials l' 

There, there, ſaid Lord W. 2 
ing to Sir Charles, (who had withdrawn, 
and then entered) make your acknow- 
© ledgment ; his noble ſpirit has awak- 
© ened mine; it was only aſleep. My 
© late fiſter's brother wanted but the 
* force of ſuch an example, That ſon 


Sir Charles joining them, having 
heard only the laſt words—* If Ian 
* thought a ſon not unworthy of the 
6 m__ of mothers,* ſaid he, 
and by her brother, I am happy. 
a . Then you are happy, — my 
rd. 

Her memory,” reſurfſed Sir Charles, 
© IT cheriſh; and when I have been 
* tempted to forget myſelf, that me- 
6 mory has been a means of keeping 
me ſteady in my duty. Her precepts, 
* my lord, were the guide of my early 
* youth, Had I hot kept them 
© mind, how much more blameable 
* than moſt young men had I been !— 
My Charlotte! have that mother in 
at chan 
© of your condition! You will not © 
© called to her trials. His eyes gli{- 
tened. Tender be our deer fe 


SIR CHARLES 
of my father.— Charlotte, be wor- 


« thy of your mother.” 

He withdrew with an air ſo noble! 
— But ſoon returning, with a chearful 
look, he was told what Lord W. had 
done—* Your lordſhip was before,” 
faid he, intitled to our duty, by the 
ties of blood: but what is the raa- 
4 tion of body to that of mind? You 
« have bound me for my ſiſters, and 
« that ſtill more by the manner than 
« by the a&, in a bond of gratitude 
« that never can be broken!” 

Thank yourſelf, thank yourſelf, 
© my noble nephew.” 

« Encourage, my lord, a family in- 
© timacy between your lady, and her 
© nieces. and nephew.—You will be 
« delighted, my fifters, with Miſs 
« Mansfield ; but when ſhe obliges my 
© lord with her hand, you will reve- 
« rence your aunt. I ſhall have a plea- 
£ fure, when I am far diſtant, in con- 
« templating the family union. Your 
© lordſhip muſt let me know your day 
© in time; and I will be joyful upon 
5 it, whatever, of a contrary nature, 
© I may have to ftruggle with on my 
6 own account.” 

My lord wept— My lord wept, did I 
ſay ?—Not one of us had a dry eye !— 
This was a ſolemn ſcene, you will ſay, 
for a wedding day: but how delight- 
fully do ſuch ſcenes dilate the heart ? 

The day, however, was not forgot- 
ten as a day of feſtivity. Sir Charles 
himſelf, by his vivacity and openneſs 
of countenance, made every one joy- 
ful: and, except that now and then a 
ſigh, which could not be checked, ſtole 
from ſome of us, to think that he 
would ſo ſoon be in another country, 
(far diſtant from the friends he now 
made happy) and engaged in difficul- 
ties; perhaps in dangers; every heart 
was preſent to the occaſion of the 


y. 

* O Charlotte! dear Lady G.! Hi- 
* therto it is in your power, to make 
© every future day worthy of this !— 
* Have your mother, your noble mo- 
ther, in your memory, my dear: 
and give credit to the approbation of 
© ſuch a brother. N. 
| I ſhould haye told you, that my 
couſin Reeves's-came about two, and 
were received with the utmoſt politeneſs 
by every body. | 
Sir Charles was called out juſt be- 
fore dinner; and returned introducing 
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a young gentleman, dreſſed as if for 


the day—* This is an earlier favour, 
than I had hoped for, ſaid Sir Charles; 
and leading him to Lady G. This, 
Sir, is the Queen of the Day. My 
© dear Lady G. welcome, (the houſe 
is your's—welcome) the man I love: 
* welcome my Beauchamp.” 

Every one, except Emily and me, 
crouded about Mr. Beauchamp, as 
Sir Charles's avowedly beloved Aiend. 
and bid him cordially welcome; Sir 
Charles preſenting him to each by 
name. a 

Then leading him to me—T am half 
aſhamed, Lucy, to repeat—But take 
it as he ſpoke it — ſaid he, 
my dear friend, that excellent young 


lady; but let not your admiration 


© ſtop at her face and perſon ; ſhe has 
a mind as exalted, my Beauchamp, 
nas your own : Miſs Byron, in honour 
© to my ſiſter, and to us all, has gild- 
ed this day by her preſence.” 

Mr. Beauchamp 4 me with 
polite reſpect. The lady whom Sir 
Charles Grandiſon admires as he 
© does you, Madam, muſt be the firſt 
© of women.” 

I might have ſaid, that he, who was 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed as the friend 
of Sir Charles Grandiſon, muſt be a 
moſt valuable man : but ſpirits 
were not high. I curtſied to his com- 
pliment ; and was ſilent. | 

Sir Charles preſented Emily to him 
My Emily, — hope to 
© live to fee her happily married. 
The man whoſe heart is but half fo 
s worthy as her's, muſt be an excellent 
man.“ | 

Modeſty might look up, and be ſen- 
ſible to compliments from the lips of 
ſuch a man. Emily looked at me with 
pleaſure, as if ſhe had ſaid, © Do you 
© hear, Madam, what a fine thing my 
guardian has ſaid of me? 

Sir Charles aſked Mr. Beauchamp, 


how he ſtood with my Lady Beau- 


champ? _. 

Very well,“ anſwered he. Af 
* ter ſuch an introduction as you had 
given me to her, I muſt have been to 
6 — had I mor. 
« ther's wife; I muſt reſpe&t 
© ſhe ever ſo unkind to me; the is not 
* without good qualities. Were every 
family fo ha as to have Sir 
« Charles Gran 22 for a mediator 


« when miſynderſtandiogs 82 


She is my fa-. 
her, were 


— 
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© there would be nor few laſting dif-- 


© ferences among relations. My fa- 
© ther and mother tell me, that they 
© never fit down to table together, but 
© they bleſs you ; and to me they have 
© talked of —— elſe: but Lady 
© Beauchamp depends upon your pro- 
* miſe of making her > -4 with 
© the ladies of your family.” 

© My ſiſters, and their lords, will 
© do honour to my promiſe in my ab- 
© ſence. —Lady L.—Lady G.—let me 
© recommend to you Lady Beauchamp 
© as more than a common viſiting ac- 
© quaintince.——Do you, Sir, to Mr. 
Beauchamp, * fee it cultivated.” _ 

Mr. Beauchamp is an agreeable, and, 
when Sir Charles Grandiſon 1s not 
in company, a handſome and genteel 
ea think, my dear, that I do 
but the fame juſtice that every body 
would do, in this exception. He is 
chearful, lively, yet modeſt, and not 
too full of words. One ſees both love 
and reſpect in every look he caſts upon 
kis friend, and that he 1s delighted 
when he hears him ſpeak, be the ſub- 
ject what it will. | 

He once ſaid to Lord W. who praiſ- 
ed his nephew to him, as he does to 
every baby near him; The univerſal 
voice, my lord, is in his favour 
© wherever he goes. Every one | 7 
© almoſt in the ſame words, in diffe- 
© rent countries,. allowing for the dif- 
© ferent languages, that for ſweetneſs 
© of manners, and manly dignity, he 
© hardly ever had his equal. . 
Sir Charles was then engaged in talk 
with his Emily; ſhe before him; he 
ftanding in an eaſy, 2 attitude, 
Jeaning againſt the wainſcot, liſtening, 
fmiling, to her prattle, with looks of 
indulgent love, as a father might do 
to a Gabe he was fond of; while ſhe 
looked back every now and then to- 
wards me, ſo proud, poor dear! of be- 
ing ſingled out by her guardian. 

She tripped to me afterwards, and, 
Jeaning over my ſhoulder, as I ſat, 
whiſpered=—* I have been begging of 
my guardian to uſe his interett with 
you, Madam, to take me down with 
you to Northa uptonſhire. ö 

And what is the reſult ?? 

She pauſed, 

© Has he denied your requeſt ?* 

© No, Madam. 
* Has he allowed you to go, my dear, 


wards, ihe 


© if I comply?* turning half round tg 
her with pleaſure. af 
She pauſed, and ſeemed at a loſs, 7 
repeated my queſtion. 

© Why, no, he has not conſented 
* neither—But he ſaid ſuch charmi 
© things, ſo obliging,' fo kind, both 
© you, and of me, that I forgot to re. 
« peat my queſtion, though it was ſo 
near my heart: but I will aſk him 


© again.” 

yo thus, Lucy, can he decling 
complying, and yet ſend away a re. 
queſter ſo much delighted with him, 
as to forget what her requeſt was. 

Miſs Grandifon--L ay G. I would 
ſay—ſingled me out foon after This 
* Beauchamp is really a very pretty 


© fellow, Harriet.” 


© He is an agreeable man, anſwered 


© So I think,” 

She ſaid no more of him at that 
time. 

Between dinner and tea, at Lady 
L.'s motion, they made me play on the 
harpſichord ; and, after one leſſon, 
they beſought Sir Charles to ſing to 
my playing. He would not, he ſaid, 
deny any requeſt that was made him 
on that day. - | 

He ſung. He has a mellow man 
voice, and great command of it. 

This introduced a little concert, 
Mr. Beauchamp took the violin; Lord 
L. the baſs-viol; Lord G. the German. 
flute; and moſt of the company joined 
in the chorus. The ſong was from 
Alexander's feaſt ; the words 


* Happy, happy, happy pair! | 
© None but the good deſerves the fair.” 


Sir Charles, though himſelf equally 
brave and good, preferring the latter 
word to the former. 

Lady L. had always inſiſted upon 
dancing at her ſiſter's wedding. We 
were not company enough for country- 
dances: but muſick having been or- 
dered, and the performers come, it 
was inſiſted upon that we ſhould have 
a dance, though we were engaged in a 
converſation, which I thought infinite- 


ly more agreeable. - ,, 


Lord G. began by dancing a minuet 
with his bride + ſhe danced charming- 
ly ! But on my telling her ſo 8 

27 me, that the 
Ties toe 


1 o 
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mould have performed better, had ſhe 
danced with her brother. Lord G. 
danced extremely well. | 

Lord L. and Lady Gertrude, Mr. 
Beauchamp and Mrs. Reeves, Mr. 
Reeves and Lady L. danced all of them 
ver eably. 

Tue nar {ITY me out: but we 
had hardly done, when, aſking par- 
don for diſgracing me, as he too mo- 
deftly exprefſed himſelf ; he, and all 
of my couſins and Emily, called out 
for Sir Charles to dance with me. 

1 was abaſhed at the general voice 
calling upon us both: but it was 
obeyed. 

He deſerved all the 17 83 that Miſs 

Gran—Lady G. I would ſay, gave him 
in her letter to me. 
Lord bleſs me, my dear, this man is 
every thing: but his converſation has 
ever been among the politeſt people of 
different nations, 

Lord W. wiſhed himſelf able, from 
his gout, to take out Miſs Jervois. 

he bridegroom was called upon by 
Sir Charles : and he took out the good 
gi who danced very prettily. I 


ancied that he choſe to call out Lord 


G. rather than Mr. Beauchamp. He 
is the moſt delicate and conſiderate of 
men. 

Sir Charles was afterwards called 
upon by the bride herſelf: and ſhe 
danced then with a grace, indeed! I 
was pleaſed that ſhe could perform fo 
well at her own wedding. 

Supper was not 20% till twelve, 
Mr, . coach came about that 
hour ; but we got not away till two. 

Perhaps the company would not have 
broke up ſo ſoon, had not the bride 
been perverſe, and refuſed to retire. 

Was ſhe not at home? ſhe aſked La- 
dy L. who was put upon urging her : 
and ſhould ſhe leave her company? 

She would make me retire with her. 
She took a very affectionate leave of 
me, 

Marriage, Lucy, is an awful rite. 
It is ſuppoſed to be a joyful . 
but on the woman's ſidè it can be only 
ſo, when ſhe is given to the man ſhe 
loves above all the men in the world; 
and even to her, the anniverſary day, 
when doubt is turned intocertainty,muſt 
be much happier than the day itſelf. 

What a victim muſt that woman 
look upon herſelf to be, who is com- 

led, or even over-perſudded, to give 
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her hand to a man who has no ſhare in 
her heart? Ought not a parent or guar- 
dian, in ſuch a circumſtance, eſpe 
cially if the child has a delicate an ho- 
neft mind, to .be chargeable with all 
the unhappy conſequences that may 
follow from ſuch a cruel compulſion ? 

But this is not the cafe with Miſs 
Grandiſon. Early ſhe caſt her eye on 
an improper obje&, Her pride con- 
vinced her in time of the impropriety. 
And this, as ſhe owns, gave . an 
indifference to all men. 

She hates not Lord G. There is no 
man whom ſhe prefers to him: and in 


this reſpet may, perhaps, be upon a 


par with eight women out of twelve, 
who marry, and yet make not bad 
"As the played with ber paſſion +I 
As ſhe played wi on 
ſhe loſt i may be has if ſhe 
will: and fince ſhe inten to be, 
ſome time or other, Lady G. her bro- 
ther was kind in perſuading her to 
ſhorten her days of coquetting and 
teazing, and to allow him to give her 
to Lord G. before he went abroad. 


LETTER XVII. 


MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL I2. 
R. Bartlett was ſo good as to 
breakfaſt with my couſins and 
me this morning. He talks of ſetting 
out for Grandiſon Hall on Saturda 
or Monday next. We have ſettled a 
cotretbotidrace ; and he gives me hope, 
that he will make me a viſit in Nor- 
thamptonſhire. I know you will all 
rejoice to ſce him, 2 
Emily came in before the doct 
went. She brought me the compli- 
ments of the bride, and Lord W, with 
their earneſt requeſt, that I, and my 
two couſins, would dine with them. 
Sir Charles was gone, ſhe ſaid, to make 
a farewel viſit to the Danby ſet ; but 


would be at home at dinner. 


It would be better for me, I think, 
Lucy, to avoid all opportunitics of 
ſeeing him: don't you think fo ?— 
There is no ſuch thing as ſeeing him 
with indifference. But, ſo earneſtly 
invited, how could I deny; eſpecially 


as my couſins were inclinable to go? 


Miſs Jervois whiſpered me at part- 
ing: © I never before, ſaid ſhe, * had 
an 
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an opportunity to obſerve the beha- 
© yiour of the new - married couple to 
each other: but, is it cuſtomary, Ma- 
© dam, for the bride to be more ſnap- 
© piſh, as the bridegroom is more 
6 rss 6 

4 G. is very naughty, m 
© dear, if ſhe ſo behaves, as 2 Pra 
© you reaſon to aſk this queſtion.” 

© She does: and, upon my word, I 
© ſee more obedience where it was not 
© promiſed, than where it was. Dear 
* Madam is riot what is ſaid at church 
© to be thought of afterwards? But 
* why did not the doctor make her 
© ſpeak out? What fignified bowing, 
except a woman was ſo baſhful that 
* ſhe could not ſpeak ?” 

© The bowing, my dear, is an aſ- 
© ſent, It is as efficacious as words. 
Lord G. only bowed, you know. 
Could you like to be called upon, 
Emily, to ſpeak out, on ſuch an 
* occahion?” | 

* Why, no. But then I would be 
C civil and good-natured to my 
Y huſband, if it were but for fear he 
© ſhould be croſs to me : but I ſhould 
think it my duty as well.” 

Sweet innocent!” 

She went away, and left the doctor 
with me. 

When our hearts are ſet upon a par- 
ticular ſubje&, how impertinent, how 
much beſide the ſe, do we think 
every other! I wanted the doctor to 
talk of Sir Charles Grandiſon; but as 
he fell not into the ſubjeR, and as I 
was afraid he would think me to be 
always leading him into it, if I began 
it, I ſuffered him to go away at his 
firſt motion: I never knew him fo ſhy 
upon it, however. 

Sir Charles returned to dinner, He 
has told Lady L. who afterwards told 
us, that he had a hint from Mr. Gal- 
liard ſenior, that if he were not en- 

aged in his affections, he was com- 
miſſioned to make him a very great 

ropoſal in behalf of one of the young 
Lake he had ſeen the Thurſday be- 
fore; and that from her father. 

Surely, Lucy, we may pronounce 
without doubt, that we live in an a 
in which there is a great dearth of good 
men, that ſo many offers fall to the lot 
of one. | 

But, I am thinking, 'tis no ſmall 
advantage to Sir Charles, that his time 
ts ſo taken up, that he canyot ſtay 
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long enough in any company th ſuffyp 
them to caſt their eyes on other object 
with diſtinftion, He left the nume. 
rous aſſembly at Enfield, while they 
were in the height of their admiration 
of him. Attention, love, admiration, 
cannot be always kept at the ſtretch, 
You will obſerve, Lucy, that on the 
return of a Tong abſent dear friend, 
the rapture laſts not more than aj 
hour: gladdened as the heart is, the 
friend received, and the friends receiy. 
ing, perhaps in leſs than that time, 
can fit down quietly together, to heat 
and to tell ſtories, of what has hap. 
pened to either in the long-regretted 
abſence, It will be fo with us, Lucy, 
when I return to the arms of my kind 


friends: and now, does not Sir Charles 


propoſed journey to Italy endear his 
company to us? | 
he Earl of G. Lady Gertrude, and 
two a ble nieces of that nobleman 
were here at dinner. Lady G. behavel 
pretty well to her lord before them; 
but I, who underſtood the language of 
her eyes, /azv them talk very ſaucily 
to him on ſeveral occaſions. My lord 
is a little officious in his obligingnels; 
which takes off from that ceful, 
that polite frankneſs, which ſo charm- 
gh, on all occaſions, diſtinguiſhes 
one happy man, who was then preſent, 
Lord G. will perhaps appear more to 
advantage in that perſon's abſence. 
Mr, 3 was alſo preſent. 
He is indeed an agreeable, a modeſt 
young man. He appeared to great ad- 
vantage, as well in his converſation, 
as by his behaviour: and not the lefs 
for ſubſcribing in both to the ſuperi- 
ority of his Giend ; who nevertheleſs 
endeavoured to draw him out, as the 
firſt man. 
After dinner, Lady L. Lady G. 


and I, found an opportunity to be o 


ourſelves for one half-hour. Lady G. 
aſked Lady L. what ſhe intended to do 
with the thouſand pounds with which 
Lord W. had ſo generouſly preſented 
her?—* Do with it, my dear!—What 
© do you think I intend to do with it— 
It is already diſpoſed of. 

© I'll be hang'd,” faid Lady G. if 
* this good creature has not given it to 
© her huſband.” 

© Indeed, Charlotte, I have. I gave 
it to him before ſlept.” 

© I thought ſo!' She laughed 
And Lord L. took it! Did he © ors 


t 'To be ſure he did, I ſhould other. 
t wiſe have been diſpleaſed with him.“ 
Dear, good foul ! — And ſo you 
© gave him a thouſand pounds to take 
© part of it back from him, by four 
« or five paltry guineas at a time, at 
© his pleaſure ?? 
© Lord L. and I, Charlotte, have 
© but one purſe. You may not, per- 
© haps, know how we manage it.?“ 
Pray, good, meek, dependent crea- 
© ture! how do you manage it! ; 
Thus, Charlotte: my lord knows 
© that his wife and he Ae but one 
« intereſt; and from the firſt of our 
* happy marriage, he would make me 
© take one key, as he has another, 
© of the private drawer, where his 
* money and money-bills lie. There 
© js a little memorandum-book in the 
* drawer, in which he enters on one 
* page, the money he receives; on the 
© oppolite, the money he takes out: 
and when I want money, I have re- 
* courſe to my key. If I ſee but little 
© in the drawer, I am the more mode- 
rate; or, perhaps, if my want is not 
* urgent, defer the ſupplying of it till 
© my lord is richer: but little or much, 
© I minute down the ſum, as he him- 
© ſelf does what he takes out; and © 
© we know what we are about; and I 
never put jt out of my lord's power, 
by my unſeaſonable expences, to pre- 
© ſcrve that cuſtom of his for which he 
is as much reſpected, as well ſerved ; 
© not. to ſuffer a demand to be twice 
made upon him where he is a debton. 
Good foul !— And, pray, don't yau 
minute down too the ae to which you 
© put the money you take out? 


© Indeed I often do; always indeed, 


© when I take out more than five gui- 
© neas at one time: I found my Lord 
L. did ſo; and I followed the example 
© of — own J cr 60 
6 ir = id 1“. O , 
* what 8 . example is this — 
© I hope you will follow it.” | 
* Thank you, Harriet, for your ad- 
* vice; Why, I can't but fay, that 
* this is one pretty way of coaxing 
© each other into frugality : but don't 
* you think, that where an honeſt pair 
are ſo tender of diſobliging, and fo 
* fudious of obliging each other, they 


* ſeem to confeſs that the matrimonial 


0 good underſtanding hangs by very 


- © {lender threads? 


And do not the tendereſt friend- 
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. 0 


Lord 


nin delicacy, than you very 
« people are aware of. 


577 
t ſhips,” ſaid I, © hang by as flender ? 
© Can delicate mindy.be united to each 
other but by delicate obſervances?* , 
Why thou art a good ſoul, 
Harriet !—And ſo you would bo 
have me make # preſent to Lord G. 
of my thouſand pounds before we 
have choſen our private drawer ; be- 
fore he has got two keys made to it? 
© Let him know, Charlotte, what 
L. and Ido, if you think the 
a Nd i worth following. And 
© then—" N href Mp4 | 
Aye, and hen give him my thou- 
flind pounds for © 7 4 75 J Lady 
L. ?—But ſee you not that this pra- 
poſal ſhould come from him, and not 
om me?—And ſhould we not. iet 
each other ſee à little of each other's 
merits firſt?* + n 
© See, fit, the, merits of che man 
. you have actually married, Chax- 
otte !* FR act a 
Ves, Lady L,—But yeſterday Wag 
* A 


ried, you know, Can there 


c 
greater difference between ahy two 
c 


men in the world, thay there of 


is between the ſame man, a 1 


© and a huſband)— And naw, my 
© generous adviſers, be pleaſed to coy - 
«© tinue ſilent. You, cannot atnfwer me 


4 2 And beſides, wot 2 'not the 
< 


© indelicacy of an early prefent, which 
you are not obliged to make! 
We were both ſilent, each expefing 
the other to anſwer the ſtrange cxcature. 
She laughed at us both. Soft ſouls 
* and tender !' ſaid ſhe, © let me tell 
© you, that there is more indelicacy 
licate 


© You, Charlotte, fad Lady, I. 
have el n than any body 
* elſe. Had you been a man, ,yqu 
© would have 3 a fad rake,” wp 

A rake perhaps {avg have been 
11. . 


but nat E L 


„can't help being witty,” 


"(aid 1: it is ſometimes her misfortung, 


8 ſometimes Ours, that ſhe Cannot: 


© however, I hi hl rove of the 
- /— and fal- 


© example ſet by.. 
« lowed b Lady L 2 | 

© And lb do I, Harrick, An d when 
© Lord G. ſets. the example, I ſhall— 
* conſider of it. I am not a bad œco- 
© nomniſt,, Had I ter thouſand pounds 
© in my hands, I would not be extra- 


* © yagant: had I but one hundred, I 


I value not 


© would not be mean, 
| 2 money, 


3 * 
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money, but as it enables me to lay 
an obligation, inſtead of being un- 
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* can you wiſh Lady Clementina m 
© be his? I have no doubt but wy 


der the neceſſity of receiving one. wiſh her recovery; but can you wiſh 


« I am my mother's daughter, and 
© brother's ſiſter; - and your's, Lady L. 
© jn this particular z—and you, too, 
Harriet: different means may be ta- 
* ken to arrive at the ſame end. Lord 
G. will have no reaſon to be diſſatiſ- 
„ fied with my prudence in money 
©, matters, although I ſhould not make 
him one of my-beſt curtſeys, as if— 
't as if — (and ſhe laughed; but check- 
ing berſelf) 5 I were conſcious— a- 
gain the laughed — that I had ſigned 
7 and fealed to my abſolute depend- 
© ance on his boynty.* 
© What a mad creature!* ſaid Lady L. 

© But, my Harriet, don't you thin 
that ſhe behaved pretty well to Lord 
rere. 

Ves, ariſwered I, as thoſe would 
think who obſerve not het arch looks: 
© but ſhe gave me pain for her ſeveral 
times; and I believe her brother was 
not without his apprehenſions.” 
„He had his eyes upon you, Harriet,” 
replied Lady G. © more earneſtly than 
«ke had upon me, or any body elſe.” 
That's true, ſaid Lady I. 3 
looked upon both him and you, my 
© dear, with pity. My tears were 
© ready to ſtart more than once, to 
reflect how happy you two might be 
in each other, and how greatly you 


© would love each other, were it not 


Not one word more on this ſub- 
© ject, dear Lady L. 1 I cannot bear 
© it, I thought my-/e{f, that he often 


© caſt an eye of. tenderneſs upon me. 


I cannot bear it. I am 
© myſelf: of my juſtice—' 
- . © His tender looks did not eſcape 


raid of 


dear Harriet's. But we will not 
© touch this ſtring: it is 00 tender a 
one. I, for my part, was forced, 


. © in order to divert myſelf, to turn my 


© eyes on Lord G: he got nothing b 
that. The moſt officious—' 
Nay, Lady G.“ interrupted I, you 

© ſhall not change the diſcourſe at the 
* big na of the man you have vowed 

© to honour, . I will take pain to my- 
« ſelf, by the continuation of the for- 


mer ſubjeR, rather than that ſhall be. 


© Charming Harriet! ſaid Lady L. 
© I hope your generoſity will be re- 
_ © warded, Yet, tell me, my dear, 


'« your brother ſo tender-hearte.l, { 


© not inſult me with his pity ? Why 


kerchief from me; and wiped away a 


tender names. 


| becomes of me.” 
© me,” ſaid Lady G. nor yet did my 


© her to be his P” 

© I have debated the matter, my 
© dear Lady L. with myſelf. I an 
© ſorry it has admitted of debate: þ 
© excellent a creature] ſuch an honour 


© to her ſex! 80 nobly ſincere! $ 
© pious - But I will confels the truth, 


I have called upon juſtice to ſupport 


me in my determination: I hay 


* ſuppoſed myſelf in her ſituation, her 
C uz malady excepted; I han 
© ſuppoled her in mine: and oueht! 
© then to have heſitated to which to 
© give the preference? Vet 
© What yet, moſt frank, and moſt 
«© generous of women ?* faid Lady J. 
claſping her arms about me; what 
© Yet" | 
Why, yet—Ah, ladies—Why, 
« yet, I have many a pang; many a 
« twitch, as I may call it!—Why is 


« modeſt, ſo faultleſs ?—Why did he 


does he on every occaſion ſhew a ten- 
© derneſs for me, that is more affect. 
© ing than pity? And why does he 
give me a conſequence that exalts, 
« while it depreſſes me?” 

I turned my head aſide, to hide m 
emotion. Lady G. ſnatched my hand- 


ſtarting tear; and called me by very 


Am I dear, continued I, to the 
© heart of ſuch a man? You think 1 
© am: allow me to ſay, that he is in- 
* deed dear to mine; yet I have not a 
* wiſh but for his happineſs, whatever 


Emily appeared at the door“ May 
I come in, ladies: I willcomein!— 
* My dear Miſs Byron affected! My 
© dear Miſs Byron in tears!” 

Her pity, without knowing the cauſe, 


ſprung to her eyes. She took my hand 


in both her's, and repeatedly kiſſed 
it!“ My guardian aſks for you. 0 
© with what tenderneſs of voice! 
© Where is your Miſs Byron, love? 
He calls every one by gentle names, 
when he ſpeuks of you—His voice 
© then is the voice of love.— Love,” 
© faid he, to me! Through you, Ma- 
© dam, he will love his ward—And on 
6 


your love will I build all my merit.— 
6 But 


But you ſigh, dear Miſs Byron, you 
« ſigh—PForgive your prating girl !— 
« You mult not be grieved.” 

I embraced her. Grief, my dear, 
« reaches not my heart at this time. It 
is the merit of your guardian that 
« affets me. 

God bleſs you, Madam, for your 
« eratitude to my guardian! 

A Clementina and a Harriet !* ſaid 
Lady L. two women fo excellent! 
What a fate is his! How muſt his 
heart be divided! 

Divided, ſay you, Lady L.!“ re- 
ſumed Lady G. The man who loves 
virtue for virtue's ſake, loves it where- 
ver he finds it: ſuch a man may 
* diſtinguiſh more virtuous women than 
« one; and if he be of a gentle and 
© beneficent nature, there will be ten- 
« derneſs in his diſtinction to every one, 
© yarying only according to the diffe- 
6 rence of circumſtance and ſituation,” 

© Let me embrace you, my Char- 
© lotte,* reſumed Lady L. for that 
thought. Don't let me hear, for a 
© month to come, one word from the 
* ſame lips, that may be unworthy 
© of it,” | 

© You have Lord G. in your head, 
© Lady L. but never mind us. He 
* muſt now and then be made to look 
about him, I'll take care to keep up 
* my conſequence with him, never fear ; 
© nor ſhall he have reaſon to doubt the 
virtue of his wife. : i 
. ©* Virtue, my dear! faid I: © what 
© is virtue only? She who will not be 
« virtuous for wirtue's ſake, is not 
* worthy to be called a woman: but 
* ſhe muſt be ſomething more than vir- 
* tuous for her hu/band*s, nay, for her 
* vow's fake, Complacency, oblig: 
ingneſs— b 

* Obedience too, I warrant.—Huſh, 
* huſh, my ſweet Harriet!“ puttin 
her hand before my mouth, © we will 
* behave as well as we can: and that 
* will be very well, if nobody minds 
* us. And now let us go down to- 
« gether.” | | | 5 
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MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 
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E played at cards laſt night ti 

fſupper-time. When that was 

over, every one ſought to engage Sir 
Np ; 
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3 
Charles in diſeburſe. I will give you, 
ſome particulars 'of 'our converſation, 
as I did of one before,” Oo 
Lord W. began it with a complaint 
of the inſolence and profligateneſs of 
fervants. What he ſaid, was only an- 
ſwered by Sir Charles, with the word” 
Example, example, my good lord, 
© repeated,” "4 W 
© You, Sir Charles,” replied my lord, 
may indeed inſiſt upon the force of” 
example; for I cannot but obſerve, 
that all thoſe of yours, whom I have. 
ſeen, are intitled*to regard. They 
have the looks of men at eaſe, and 
of men grateful for that eaſe: they 
© know their duty, and need not a. 
© reminding look. A ſervantof yours, 
Sir Charkes, looks as if he would 
* one day make a figure as a maſter 
How do you manage it?“ $a 
© Perhaps I have been peculiarly for- 
© tunate in worthy ſervants. There is 
nothing in my management deſerv- 
ing the attention of this company. 
« I am going to begin the worl 
© anew, nephew. Hitherto, ſervants, 
have been a continual plague to me. 
I muſt know how you treat them.? 
© I treat them, my lord, as neceſ- 
ſary parts of my family. I have n 
ſecrets, the keeping or diſeloſing of 
which might give them ſelf - import - 
ance, I endeavour to ſet them no 
bad example. I am never angry 
with them but for wilful faults: if 
thoſe are not habitual, I ſhame them 
into amendment, by gentle expoſtu- 
lation and forgiveneſs, If they are 
not capable of a generous ſhame, 
and the faults are repeated, I part 
with them; but with ſuch kindneſs, 
as makes their fellow-fervants blame 
them, and take warning. I am fond 
of ſeeking occaſions to praiſe them: 
and eyen when they miſtake, if it be 
with a good intention, they have my, 
approbation of the intention, and my 
endeavours to ſet them right as to the 
act. Sobriety je an indiſpenſible 
CEP for my ſervice; and for 
« the reſt, if we'receive them not quite 
good, we make them better than they 
were before, Generally ſpeaking, a 
* maſter may make a ſervant what he 
© pleaſes, Servants judge by example, 
„rather than precept, and almoſt al- 
© ways by their feelings. One thing 
© more” permit me to add; I always 
«miſt upon my ſervants being kind 
3 3 *aid 
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and nate to one another. 
A compaſſionate heart cannot habi- 
© tually be an unjuſt one. And thus 
© do I make their good · nature contri- 
© bute to my ſecurity as well as quiet.“ 
My lord was greatly pleaſed with 
what his nephew ſaid. | 
Upon ſome occaſion, Lady G. re- 
flected upon a lady for pms L and 
was going on, when Sir Charles, in- 
terrupting her, ſaid, Take care, La- 
dy G.—You, ladies, take care; for 
© T am afraid, that MonesTy, under 
© this name, will become ignominious, 
© and be baniſhed the hearts, at leaſt 
© the behaviour and converſation, of 
© all thoſe whoſe fortunes or inclina- 
© tions carry them often to places of 
© publick reſort.” i 
* Talk of places of publick reſort !' 
ſaid Lord L. It is vexatious to ob- 
« ſerve at ſuch, how men of real merit 
are neglected by the fine ladics of 
© the age, while every diſtinction is 
©* ſhewn to fops and ſaplings.” 
But who, my Jord,* faid Sir 
Charles, are thoſe women? Are the 
© not generally of a claſs with thoſe 
men ? Flippant women love empt 
-men, becauſe they cannot 3 
them with a ſuperiority of under- 
ſtanding, but keep their folly in 
countenance. They are afraid of a 
wiſe man : but I would by no means 
have ſuch a one turn fool to pleaſe 
them; for they will deſpiſe the wiſe 
man's folly more than the filly man's, 
and with reaſon ; becauſe being un- 
characteriſtick, it muſt fit more auk- 
wardly upon him than the other's 
can do. 
© Yet wiſdom itſelf, and the trueſt 
wildom, goodneſs,” ſaid Mrs. Reeves, 
is ſometzmes thought to fit ungrace- 
fully, when it is uucharacteriſtick, 
©.not to the man, but to the times. 
She then named a perſon who was 
branded as a hypocrite, for perform- 
ing all his duties publickly, 
. © He will be worſe ſpoken of, if he 
« declines doing ſo, ſaid Dr. Bartlett, 
« His enemies will add the charge of 
* cowardice; and not 2:quit him of 
© the other.” | | 
Lady Gertrude being wi«hdrawn, 
it was mentioned as a wonder, that ſa 
agreeable a woman, as ſhe muſt have 
been in her youth, and ſtill was for her 
ears, ſhould remain ſingle. Lord G. 


id, that ſhe had had many offers; 
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my ſiſter. But let the 0 
m kiter, But let thy e a 


and once, befare ſhe was twenty, had 
like to have ſtolen a wedding; but 
her fears, he ſaid, ſince that, had key; 
her ſingle. 
The longer, ſaid Sir Charles, 
a woman remains unmarried, the 
more apprehenſive ſhe will be of en. 
tering into the ſtate, At ſeventeen 
or eighteen a girl r into it, 
ſometimes without either fear or wit; 
at twenty ſhe will begin to think; 
at iwenty-four will weigh and dif. 
.criminate ; at twenty-eight will be 
afraid of venturing ; at thirty will 
turn about, and look down the hill 
ſhe has aſcended ; and as occaſions 
offer, and inſtances are given, will 
ſometimes repent, ſometimes rejoice, 
that the had gained that ſummit ala. 
© Indeed,” ſaid Mrs. Reeves, I be. 
lieve in England many a poor girl 
oes up the hill with a companion 
the would little care for, if the ſtate 
of a ſingle woman were not here ſo 

Sa unprovided and helpleſs, 
For irls of ſlender fortunes, it they 
32 genteelly brought up, how 
can they, when family-connexiong 
are difſoived, ſupport themſelves? 
A man can riſe in a profeſſion, and, 

if he acquires wealth in a trade, can 
get above it, and be reſpected. A 
woman is looked upon as dameaning 
herſelf, if ſhe gains a maintenance 
by her needle, or by domeſtick at- 
tendance on a ſuperior ; and without 
* them where has ſhe a retreat? 

* You ſpeak, good Mrs, Reeves, 
ſaid Sir Charles, as if you would join 
* with Dr. Bartlett and me in wiſhing 
© the eftabli/bment of a ſcheme we have 
often talked over, though the name 
© of it would make many a lady ſtart. 
© We want to ſee eſtabliſhed in ev 
* county, Proteſtant Nunneries; in hic 
* ſingle women of ſmall or no fortunes 
* might live with all manner of free- 
© dom, under ſuch lations as it 
« would be a diſgrace for a modeſt or 
© good woman not to comply with, 
« were ſhe abſolutely on her own hands; 
and to be allowed to quit it whenever 
they pleaſed.” 

Well, brother, faid Lady G. and 
« why could you not have got all thus 
* ſettled a fortnight ago, (you that can 
© carry "ey pound and have made 
poor me a lady abbeſs? 

© You ave ſtill better provided for, 
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4 ed with our ſcheme.— The go- 
verneſſes or matrons of the ſociety I 
' would have to be women of family, 
* of unblameable characters from in- 
fancy, and noted equally for their 
. be, d- nature, and gentle- 

p goo £ 

neſs of manners, The attendants, 

for the lighter ſervices, ſhould be 
* the hopeful female children of the 
© honeſt, induſtrious poor. 

Do you not, ladies, imagine, ſaid 
Dr. Bartlett, that ſuch a ſociety as 
this, all women of unblemifhed re- 
© putation, employing themſelves as 
© each, (conſulting her own genius) 
at her admiſſion, ſhall undertake to 
© employ herſelf, and ſupported gen- 
© teely, ſome at more, ſome at leſs ex- 
© pence to the foundation, according 
to their circumſtances, might be- 
come a national good; and particu- 
© larly a ſeminary for good wives, and 
the inſtitution a ſtand for virtue, in 
© an age given up'to luxury, extrava- 
6 Fuse, and amuſements little le 
than riotous ?* | 

* How could it be ſupported ?* ſaid 
Lord W. 
© Many of the perſons, of which 
each community would conſiſt, would 
be, I imagine, replied Sir Charles, 
no expence to it at alk; as numbers 
of young women, joining their ſmall 
fortunes, might be able, in ſuch a 
lociety, to maintain themſelyes gen- 
tecly on their own income; though 
each, ſingly in the world, Ham 12 
diſtreſſed. Beſides, liberty might be 
given for wives, in the abſence of 
their huſbands, in this maritime 
country ; and for widows, who, on 
the deaths of their's, might wiſh to 
retire from the noiſe and hurry of 
the world, for three, ſix, or twelve 
months, more or leſs; to reſide in 
this well-regulated ſociety : and ſuch 
perſons, we may ſuppoſe, would be 
glad, according to their reſpective 
abilities, to be benefactreſſes to it, 
No doubt but it would have beſides 
the countenance of the well-diſpoſed 
of both ſexes; ſince every family iy 
Britain, in their connexions and re- 
* lations, near or diſtant, might be be- 
* nefited by ſo reputable Mu uſeful ay 
* inſtitution: to ſay nothing of the 
* works of the ladies in it, the profits of 
* which perhaps will be thought pro- 
per to be carried towards the ſupport 
* of à foundation, that ſo genteelly 
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ſupports them. Yet I would have 
a number of hours in each day, f. 
the encouragement of induſtry, that . 
ſhould be called their own: and 
what was produced in them, to be 
© ſolely appropriated to their own uſe. 
A truly worthy divine, at the ap- 
pointment of the biſhop of the dio- 
ceſe, to direct and animate the devo- 
tion of ſuch a ſociety, and ta guard 
it from that ſuperſtition and enthu- 
ſiaſm which ſoars to wild heights in 
almoſt all nunneries, would confirm 
it a bleſſing to the kingdam. 
© I have another ſcheme, my lord,” 
proceeded Sir Charles—+ An hoſpital 
* for female penitents ; for ſuch un- 
* happy women, as having been once 
drawn in, and betrayed, by the per- 
© fidy of men, find themſelves, by the 
«© cruelty of tne world, and principally 
© by that of their own ſex, unable to re- 
© cover the path of virtue, when perha 
© (convinced off the wickedneſs of the 
© men in whoſe honour they confided 
* they would willingly make their 
© departure from it the laſt. 
Theſe, continued he, are the 
poor creatures who are eminently in- 
titled to our pity, though they ſet, 
dom meet with it. Cool. aytare, 
and credulity, the child of good-na- 
ture, are generally, as I have the cha- 
rity to believe, rather than viciouſ- 
nels, the foundation of their crime, 
Thoſe men who pretend they would 
not be the firſt deſtroyers of a woman's 
innocence, look upon theſe as fair 
prize, But” what a wretch is he 
who, ſeeing a poor creature expoſe 
on the ſummit of a dangerous pre- 
cipice, and unable, without an athit. 
ing hand to find her way down, would 
rather puſh her into the gulf below, 
than convey her down in ſafety ?* 
Speaking of the force put * the 
daughter's en, 7 1 1 
Tyranny and ingratitude, ſaid Sip 
Charles, From a man beloved, will be 
more ſupportable to awoman of ſtrong 
© paſſions, than even kindneſs from 
© man ſhe loves not: ſhall not parents, 
© then, who hope to 1 A 
© happy, avoid compelling them to givg 
c ee Band to 1 ＋ 6 9 has no 
© ſhare in wr beret 3 
© But would you allow young la- 
© dies to be their own chuſers, Sir 
Charles? ſaid . * 55 8 
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39 
earneſt to chuſe for themſelves, ſhould 
be doubly careful that prudence juſtiſies 
their choice. Every widow who mar- 
ries imprudently (and very many there 
are who do) furniſhes a ſtrong argu- 
ment in favour of a parent's autho- 
rity over a maiden daughter. A de- 
ſigning man looks out for a woman 
_— has an independent fortune, and 
has no queſtions to aſk. He ſeems 


raſhneſs in ſuch a one to befriend 
him. But ought not ſhe to think 
herſelf affronted, and reſolve to diſ- 
appoint him?“ 
© But how, ſaid Lady G. ſhall a 
young creature be able to judge 
© By his application to her, rather 
than to her natural friends and rela- 
tions; by his endeavouring to alie- 
nate her affections from them; by 
wiſhing her to favour private and 
clandeſtine meetings, (conſcious that 
his pretenſions will not ſtand diſ- 
cuſhon;) by the inequality of his 
fortune to her's ; — has not our 
excellent Miſs Byron, in the letters 
to her Lucy, (bowing to me) which 
ſhe has had the goodneſs toallow us ta 
read, helped us to a criterion ? Men 
« in their addreſſes, to young women, 
© ſhe very happily obſerves, ** forget 
« not to ſet Card the advantages 
% by which they are diſtinguiſhed, 
&« whether hereditary or acquired; 
« while love, love is all the cry of him 
4 who has no other to boaſt of.“ 
© And by that means, faid Lady 
Gertrude, * ſetting the filly creature at 
4 variance with all her friends, he 
makes her fight his b«ttles for him; 
£ and become herſelf the cat's paw to 
© help him to the rd rooted cheſ- 
© nuts. 
© But, dear brother,* ſaid Lady G. 
© do you think love is ſuch a ſtaid and 
c deliberate paſſion as to allow a youn 
© creature to take time to ponder ind 
« weigh all the merits of the cauſe.” 
Love at firſt ſight, anſwered Sir 
Charles, muſt indicate a mind pre- 
« pared for impreſſion, and a ſudden 
* guſt of paſſion, and that of the leaſt 
© noble kind; ſince there could be no 
© opportunity of knowing the merit of 
© the object. What woman would 
have herſelf ſuppoſed capable of ſuch 
© a tindery fit? In a man it is an inde- 
© heate paroxyſm: but in a woman, 


© who expects protection and inſtruc. 
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© tion from a man, much more ß. 
© Love at firſt may be only fancy. Suck 
© a young love may be eaſily given up. 
© and ought, to a 1 

Nor is the conqueſt ſo difficult ag 
* ſome young creatures think it,—One 
* thing, my good Emily, let me fay to 
© you, as a rule of ſome conſequence in 
© the world you are juſt entering into 
© —Young perſons, on ardous occa. 
© ſions, eſpecially in love-caſes, ſhould 
© not preſume to adviſe young perſons; 
© becauſe they ſeldom can diveſt them. 
« ſelves of paſſion, partiality, or preju- 
© dice; that is, indeed, of youth; 
© and forbear to mix their own con- 
© cerns and biafſes with the queſtion 
© referred to them. It ſhould not be put 
* from young friend to young friend, 
*© What would you do in ſuch a caſe?” 
© but, © What ought to be done? 

How the dear girl bluſhed, and how 
pleaſed ſhe looked, to. be particularly 
addreſſed by her guardian! 

Lady Gertrude ſpoke of a certain fa- 
ther, who for intereſted views obliged his 
daughter to marry at fifteen, when ſhe 
was not only indifferent to the man, 
but had formed no right notions of the 
ſtate. 

And are they not unhappy ?* afked 
Sir Charles. | 

* They are,” replicd ſhe. 

© I knew ſuch an inſtance,” returned 
he. The lady was handſome, and had 
* her full ſhare of vanity. She be- 
* lieved every man, who ſaid civil 
© things to her, was in love with her: 
and had ſhe been ſingle, that he would 
© have made his addreſſes to her. She 
* ſuppoſed, that ſhe might have had 
* this great man, or that, had ſhe not 
been precipitated : and this brought 
© her to ſlight the man who had, as ſhe 

* concluded, deprived her of better of- 
* fers. They were unhappy to the 
© end of their lives. Had the Jady 
lived ſingle long enough to find out 
* the difference between compliment 
and fincerity, and that the man who 
* flattered her vanity meant no more 
© than to take advantage of her 
« folly, ſhe would have thought her- 
* ſelf not unhappy with the very man 
* with whom ſhe was ſo diſſatisfied.” 
Lady L. ſpeaking afterwards of a 
certain nobleman, who is continually 
railing againſt matrimony, and who 


makes a very indifferent huſband to an 


obliging wife: © I have known more 
© men 
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men than one, ſaid Sir Charles, in- 
© veigh againſt matrimony, when the 
© inveftive would have proceeded with 
©a much better grace from their 
© wives lips than from theirs: But 
© let us enquire, would this complainer 
© have been, or deſerved to be happier, 
© in any ſtate, than he now. is?“ 

A ſtate of ſuffering, ſaid Lady L. 
© had 1 humbled the ſpirit of 
© the poor wife into perfect meeknefs 


and patience.” 


© You obſerve rightly," replied Sir 
Charles; and ſurely a moſt Kind diſ- 
© poſition of Providence it is, that ad- 
« verſity, ſo painful in itſelf, ſhould 
© conduce fo. peculiarly as it does to 
the improvement of the human mind; 
© it teaches modeſty, humility, and 
* compaſſion.” 

* You ſpeak feelingly, brother,” 
ſaid Lady L. with a ſigh. Do you 
think, Lucy, nobody baked but ſhe ? 

© I do, ſaid he. © I ſpeak with a 
© ſenſe of gratitude : I am naturally of 
an imperious ſpirit; but I have 
reaped advantages from the early 
ſtroke of a mother's death. Being 
for years againſt my wiſhes, obliged 
to ſubmit to a kind of exile from my 
native country, which I conſidered as 
a heavy evil, though I thought it m 
duty to acquieſce, I was determined, 
as much as my capacity would al- 
low, to make my advantage of the 
compulſion, by qualifying myſelf to 
do credit, rather than diſcredit, to 
my father, my friends, and m 


I have in any, tolerable manner ſuc- 
ceeded, I owe much to the example 
and precepts of my dear Dr. Bartlett.” 
The doctor bluſhed and bowed, and 
was going to diſclaim the merit which 
his patron had aſcribed to him; but 
Sir Charles confirmed it in till ftronger 


terms: © You, my dear Dr. Bartlett, 


ſaid he, as I have told Miſs Byron, 


© was a ſecond conſcience to me in my 


* earlier youth: your precepts, your 


* excellent life, your pure manners, 


N Fu ſweetneſs of temper, could not 
but one and enlarge my mind. The 

hope I may ſay, was not bar- 
* ren; but you, my dear paternal 


© friend, was the cultivator : I ſhall 
ever acknowledge it. And he bowed 


to the good man; who was covered 
with modeſt confuſion, and could not 


look up. 


* -< 


'with me, to for 


country. And, let me add, that * | 


And think you, Lucy, that this ac- 
knowledgment leffened the excellent 
man with any one preſent? No! it 
raiſed him in every eye: and I was 
the more pleaſed with it, as it helped 
me to account for that deep obſerva- 
vation, which otherwiſe one ſhould 
have been at a loſs fo account for, in 
ſo young a man. And yet I am con- 
vinced, that there is hardly a greater 
difference in intelle& between angel 
and man, than there 1s between man 
and man. 


LETTER XIX. 
LADY G. TO MISS BYRON, 


: THURSDAY, APRIL T7. 
OR Heaven's ſake, my deareſt 
Harriet, dine with us to day; for 
two reaſons: one relates to myſelf; 
the ether you ſhall hear bye and bye: 
to myſelf firſt, as is molt fit—T his 


filly creature has offended me, and pre- 


ſumed to be ſullen upon my reſent- 
ment. Married but two days, and 
ſhew his airs !—Were I in fault, my 
dear, 8 upon my honour, I am 
not) for the man to loſe his patience 
his obligations to 
me, in two days — What an ungrate- 
ful wretch is he! What a poor power- 
lefs creature your Charlotte 
Nobody knows of the matter, ex- 
cept he has complained to my brother 
he has! But what if he has? 
Alas! my dear, I am married; and 
cannot help myſelf. 
We ſeem, however, to be drawing 
up our forces on both ſides - One ſtrug- 
e for my dying liberty, my dear 
he ſucceſs of one pitched battle will 
determine which is to be the general, 
which the ſubaltern, for the reſt of 
the campaign. To dare to be ſullen 
already !—As I hope to live, my dear, 
I was jn high good humour with- 
in myſelf: and when he was fooliſb, 
only intended a little play with him; 


and he takes it in earneſt. He worſhips 


ou; fo I ſhall railly him before you: 
but I charge you, as the man by his 
2 s taken upon him to fight 
his own battle, either to be on my fide, 
or be ſilent I ſhall take it very ill of 
my Harriet, if ſhe ſtrengthens his hands. 
Well, but enough of this huſband— 
HusBAND! What a word!. Who do 
ou think is arrived from abroad ?— 
Vou cannot gueſs for your life Lady 
; ber. OLI VIA! 


n 


. 
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OLivial—True as you are alive! ac- 
companied, it ſeems, by an aunt of 
Her's; a widow, whoſe years and cha- 
racter are to keep the niece in counte- 
nance in this excurſion. The pretence 
js, making the tour of Europe; and 
England was not to be left out of the 
ſcheme. My brother is exceſſively 
diſturbed at her arrival. She came to 
town but laſt night. He had notice of 


it but this morning. He took Emily 


with him to viſit her: Emily was 
known to her at Florence. She and 


her aunt are to be here at dinner. As ſhe . 


ig come, Sir Charles ſays he muſt * 
her acquainted with his ſiſters, an 
their lords, in order to be at liberty 
to purſue the meaſures he has unalter- 
. ably reſolved upon: and this, Harriet, 
is my ſecond reaſon for urging you to 
dine with us. - 

Now I do wiſh we had known her 
hiſtory at large. Dr. Bartlett ſhall 

litus. Unwelcome as ſhe is to my 

xother, I long to ſee her. I hope 
ſhall not hear ſomething in her ſtory, 
that will make me pity her. 

Will you come? 

I wonder whether ſhe ſpeaks Engliſh, 
or not. I don't think I can converſe 
in Italian, | 

I won't forgive you, if you refuſe to 
Tame. 

Lady L. and her good man will be 
here. We ſhall therefore, if you come, 
be our whole family together. - 

My brother has preſented this houſe 
x me till his return. He calls him- 

elf Lord G.'s gueſt and mine: ſo you 
can have no punctilio about it. Beſides 
Lord W. vill ſet out to-morrow morn- 
ing for Windſor. He doats upon you: 
and perhaps it is in your power to 
make a new married man penitent and 
polite. 

So you muſt come. 

Hang me, if I ſign by any other name, 
youu is man is in his fits, than that 
© . 
CHARLOTTE GRANDISON. 


LET TER XX. 
MISS BYRON, FO MISS SELBY. 
] THURSDAY, APRIL T3. 
1 Send you incloſed a letter I received 


this morning from Lady G. I will 
ſuppoſe you have read it. Emily ſays, 
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that the meeting between Sir Charles 
and the lady mentioned in it was v 
lite on both fides.; but more cold on 
is than on her's. She made ſome 
difficulty, however, of dining at his 
houſe; and her aunt, Lady Maffei, 
more. But on Sir Charles's telling 
them, that he would bring his elder 
2 to attend them thither, they com- 
ied. 
4 When I went to St. James's Square, 
Sir Charles and Lady L. were gone 
in his coach to bring the two ladies. 
Lady G. met me on the ſtairs-head, 
leading into her dreſſing- room. Nat 
© a word,” ſaid ſhe, of the man's ſul. 


© lens; he repents: a fine figure, as 


© I told him, of a bridegroom, would 


© he make in the eyes of foreign ladies, 
at dinner, were he to retain his 


© gloomy airs. He has begged m 
© pardon; as good as promiſed amend. 
© ment; and I have forgiven him.” 

© Poor Lord G.“ ſaid I. 

© Huſh, huſh! He is within; he 
© will hear you: and then perhaps re- 
«< pent of his repentance.” | 

She led me in: my lord had a glow 
in his cheeks, and-looked as if he had 
been nettled ; and was but juſt reco- 
covering a ſmile, to help to carry off 
the petulance. O how ſaueily did her 
eyes look ! Well, my lord,“ ſaid ſhe, 


*Ih ſ iſunder- 
77 \s 2 ns you ſay, I miſunder 


No more, Madam, no more, I be- 


© ſeech you 


* Well, Sir, not a word more, ſince 


7M you are 


* Pray, Madam 
© Well, well, give me your hand 
© You mult leave Harriet and me toge- 


5 ther.“ | 


She humorouſly curtſied to him as 


he bowed to me, taking the compli- 


ment as to herſelf, She nodded her 
head to him, as he turned his back when 
he was at the door; and when he was 
gone, If I can but make this man 
* orderly,” ſaid ſhe, © I ſhall not quar- 
rel with my brother for hurrying me 
© as he has done.“ 
© You are wrong, exceſſively wrongs 
Charlotte. You call my lord a filly 
man, but can have no proof that he 
is ſo, but by his bearing this treat- 
ment from you.” | 
* None of your grave airs, my dear 
The man is a good fort of man, 
and will be ſo, if you and Ly L. 
| « don't 
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don't ſpoil him, I have a vaſt deal 
© of roguery, but no ill-nature in my 
© heart, There is luxury in jeſting 
t with a ſolemn man, who wants to 
© aſſume airs of priyilege, and thinks 
© he has a right to be impertinent, 
I'll tell you how I will manage— 
t believe I ſhall often try his patience ; 
© and when I am conſcious that I have 
© gone too far, I will be patient if he 
© 1s angry with me; ſo we ſhall be 
„quits. Then I'Il begin again: lie 
© will reſent; and if I find his aſpe& 
very folemn — “ Come, come, no 
cc glouting, friend,” I will ſay, and 
© perhaps ſmile in his face: . I'll play 


* you a tune, or ſing you a ſohg— 


«© Which, which! Speak in a mo- 
ic ment, or the humour will be off.“ 

© If he was ready to cry before, he 
„will laugh then, though againſt his 
* will: and as he admires my finger, 
© and my voice, ſhall we not be in- 
© ſtantly friends? T 

It Rn nothing to rave at her : 
ſhe will have her way. Poor Lord G. ! 
at my firſt knowledge of her, I thought 
her very lively; but imagined not that 
ſhe was indiſcreetly ſo. e 260 

Lord G.'s fondneſs for his ſaucy 
bride was, as I have reaſon to believe, 
his fault, I dared not to aſk for par- 
ticulars of their quarrel; and if 1 fad 
and found it ſo, could not, with ſuch 
a rallying creature, have entered into 
his defence, or cenſured her. | 
I went down a few moments before 
her, Lord G. whiſpered me, that he 
ſhould be the happieſt man in the 
world, if I, who had ſuch an influence 
over her, would ſtand his friend. | 

© T hope, my lord,“ ſaid I, * that 
+ you will, not want any influence but 
your own, She has a thouſand good 
qualities. She has charming ſpirits, 
. You will have nothing to bear with 
but from them. They will not laſt 
* always, Think only, that ſhe can 
* mean nothing by the exertion of them 
but innocent gaiety; and ſhe will 
* every day love your lordſhip the bet- 
* ter for bearing with her. You know 
© ſhe is generous and noble.” | 

© I ſee, Madam, faid he, ſhe has 
© let you into | 

© She has not acquainted me with 
© the particulars of the little miſunder- 
* ſtandings only has ſaid, that there 
© had been a ight one ; which was 
* guite mads up. 


© z 


I am aſhamed," replied he, * to 
© have it thought by Mile Byron, that 
© there could have been a miſunder- 
© ſtanding between us, eſpecially fo 
© early, She knows her power over 
me. I am afraid, the deſpiſes me.) 

Impoſſible, my lord: Have you not 
© obſerved that ſhe ſpares nobody when 
© ſhe is in a lively humour? 
True But here ſhe comes f—Not 
* a word, Madam! I bowed aſſenting 
ſilence. Lord G. faid ſhe, approach- 
ing him, in a low voice, © I ſhall be 
. 33 of your converſations with 
9 
Would to Heaven, my deareſt 
life“ ſnatching at her withdrawn 
hand, that | 

© I were half as good as Miſs By- 
© ron; I underſtand} you— But time 
© and patience, Sir nodding to him, 
and paſſing him. 

© Admirable cteature!* ſaid he, 
© how I adore her-? y 

I hinted to her afterwatds his fear 

of her deſpiſing him. Harriet, an- 
ſwered ſhe, with a ſerious air, I will 
© do my duty by him. I will abhor 
© my own heart, if I ever find in it 
© the ſhadow of a regard for any man 
© in the world, inconſiſtent with that 
* which he has a right to expect from 
« me.” 
I was pleaſed with her: and found 
an opportunity to communicate what 
ſhe ſaid, in confidence, to my lord; 
and had his bleſſings for it. 

But now for ſome account of Lady 
Olivia. With which I will begin z 
new letter. 


LETTER XXI. 
MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 


IR Charles returned with the ladies. 
He preſented to Lady Olivia and 
her aunt, Lady G. Lord L. and Lord 
W. I was in another apartment talk- 
ing with Dr. Bartlett. 
Lady Olivia afked for the doctor. 
He left me to pay his reſpęcts to her. 
Sir Charles, being informed that I 
was in the houſe, told Lady Olivia, 
that he hoped he ſhould have the ho- 
our of preſenting to her one of out 
3 eauties; deſiting Lady G. to 
requeſt my company. 
ady C. came ANY A lovely 
: : Is 3 2 © woman, 
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© woman, I aſſure you, Harriet; let 
me lead you to her.“. 

Sir Charles met me at the entrance 
of the drawing-room : © Excuſe me, 
Madam, ſaid he, taking my hand, 
with profound reſpect, * and allow me 
© to. zntroduce to you a very amiable 
Italian lady, one who does ſo much 
* honour to Britain.—Miſs Byron, 
Madam,“ addreſſing himſelf to her, 
© ſalutes you. The. Macs of per- 
* ſon are her leaſt perfection. | 

Her face glowed.—* Miſs Byron,“ 
faid ſhe, in Frenck, © is all lovelineſs. 
C A relation, Sir?“ in Italian, 

He bowed; but aniwered not her 
queſtion. | 

I would ſooner forgive you here,” 
whiſpered Lady Olivia to Sir Charles, 
in Italian, looking at me, than at 
# Bologna, f 

- I heard her; and by my confuſion 
Mewed that I underſtood her. She was 
in confuſion too. : | 

© Mademoiſelle,” ſaid ſhe in French, 
© underſtands Italian.—I am aſhamed, 
SS ORE 

I Miſs, Byron does, anſwered Sir 
Charles ; © and French too. 

I I muſt have the honour,” ſaid ſhe 
in French, to be better known to 
you, Mademoiſelle.” 

I anſwered her as politely as I could 
in the ſame language. 

Lady OLI1V1A is really a lovely wo- 
man. Her complexion is fine. Her 
face oval. Every feature of it is de- 
licate. Her hair is black; and, I 
think, I never ſaw brighter black eyes 
in my life: if poſſible, they are bright - 
er, and ſhine with more piercing 
luſtre, than even Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon's! But yet I give his the prefe- 
rence; for we ſee in them a benignity, 
that her's, though a woman's, have 
not; and a thoughtfulneſs, as if ſome- 
thing lay upon Ris mind, which no- 
thing but patience could overcome z 
yet mingled with an air that ſhews him 
to be equal to any thing that can be 
undertaken by man. While Olivia's 
eyes ſhew more fire and lmperoohty 
than ſweetneſs, Had I not been tol4 
It, I ſhould have been ſure that ſhe has 
a violent ſpirit » but, on the whole, ſhe 
is a very fine figure of a woman. 
She talked of taking a houſe, and 
flaying in England a year atleaſt; and 
avas 1 ſaid, to perfect 
herſelf in the language, and to become 
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an Engliſh woman; but when $'x 
Charles, in the way of diſcourſe, men. 
tioned his obligation to leave England, 
as on next Saturday morning, how did 
ſhe and her aunt look upon each other! 
and how was the fun- Hine that gilded 
her fine countenance, ſhut in! * Sure. 
ly, Sir,” ſaid her aunt, * you are not 
© in earneſt !” | 

After dinner, the two ladies retired 
with Sir Charles, at his motion. Dr, 
Bartlett, at Lady G,'s requeft, then 
pave us this ſhort ſketch of her hiſtory. 

e 


ſaid, ſne had avaſt fortiine; ſhe Had 


had indiſcretions; but none that had 
affected her character as to virtue; but 
her ſpirit could not bear controul. She 
had ſhewn herſelf to be vindictive, 
even to a criminal degree. Lotd bleſs 
me, my dear, the doctor has men- 
tioned to me in confidence, that ſhe 
always carries a poniard about her; 
and that orice ſhe uſed if. Had the 
perſon died, ſhe would have been called 
to publick account for it. The man, 
it ſeems, was- of rank, and offered 
ſome ſlight affront to her. She now 
comes over, the doctor ſaid, as he had 
reaſon to believe, with a reſolution to 
ſacrifice even her religion, if it were 
infiſted upon, to the paſſion ſhe had ſo 
long in vain endeavoured to conquer, 

She has, he ſays, an utter hatred to 

Lady Clementina; and will not be 
able to govern her paſſion, he is ſure, 
when, Sir Charles ſhall acquaint her, 
that he 1s going to attend that lady, 
and her family: for he has only men- 
tioned, his obligation to go abroad, 
but not ſaid whither, 
Lord W. prailed the perfon of the 
lady, and her majeſtick air. Lord L. 
and Lord G. wiſhed to be within hear- 
ing of the conference between her and 
Sir Charles; fo did Lady G. And 
while they were thus wiſhing, in came 
Sir Charles, his face all in a glow; 
© Lady L.“ ſaid he, be ſo good as to 
© attend Lady Olivia.“ 

She went to her. Sir Charles ſtaid 
not with us: yet went not to the lady; 
but into his ſtudy. Dr, Bartlett at- 
tended him there: the doctor returned 
ſoon after to us. His noble heart is 
© yexed,*” ſaid he: © Lady Olivia has 
p greatly diſturbed him ; he chuſes to 
© be alone.” | 

Lady L. afterwards told us, that 
the found the lady in violent anguiſh 
of ſpirit z her aunt endeavouring to 
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calm her; ſhe, however, politely, ad: 
dreſſed herſelf to Lady L. and begging 
her aunt. to withdraw for a few mo- 
ments, ſhe owned to her, in French, 
her paſſion far her brother: ſhe was 
not, the ſaid, aſhamed to own it to his 
ſiſter, who muſt know that his merit 
would dignify the paſſion of the no- 
bleſt woman. She had endeavoured, 
ſhe ſaid, to conquer her's: ſhe had 
been willing, to give way to the 130 
attachments that he had pleaded for a 
lady of her own country, Signora Cle - 
mentina della Porretta, whom ſhe al- 
lowed to have had great merit; but 
who, having irrecoverably been put 
out of her right mind, was ſhut up at 
Naples by a brother, who vowed eter- 
nal enmity to Sir Charles; and from 
whom his life, would be in the utmoſt 
hazard, if he went over. She owned, 
that her chief motive for coming to 
England was, to caſt her fortune at 
her brother's feet; and as ſhe knew 
bim to be a man of honour, to comply 
with any terms he ſhould propoſe to 
her. He had offered to the family Della 
Porretta to allow their daughter her re- 
ligion, and her confeſſor, and to live 
with her every other year in Italy. She 
herſelf, not inferior in birth, in perſon, 
in mind, as ſhe ſaid, ſhe preſumed, 
and ſuperior in fortune, the riches of 
three branches of her fanuly, all rich, 
having centered in her, inſiſted not now 
upon ſuch conditions. Her aunt, ſhe 
ſaid, knew not that ſhe propoſed, on 
conviction, a change of her religion ; 
but that ſhe was reſolved not to conceal 
any thing from Lady L. She left her 
to judge = muc he muſt be affected 
when he declared his n to 
leave England; and eſpecially when 
he owned, that it was to go to Bologna, 
and that ſo ſuddenly, as if, as ſhe ap- 
prehended at firſt, it was to avoid ber. 
She had been in tears, ſhe ſaid, and 
even would have kneeled to him, to 
induce him to ſuſpend his journey for 
one month, and then to have taken her 
over with him, and ſeen her ſafe in her 
own palace, if he avould go upon ſo 
hated and ſo fruitleſs,-.as well. as. ſo 
—_— an errand : but he had de- 
med er this tavo ur. 
This he owned, had, put 
her out of all patience... She ws un- 
2 paſſionate; but was the mot 
placahte of hep. Ex. f Whats Madam,” 


faid the, © can affe& 
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* light, indignity, and repulſe, from 
© a favoured perſon, is not able to de 
© it? A woman of my condition te 
come over to England, to ſolicit 
how can I ſupport the thoyght—and 
to, be refuſed the protection of the 
man ſhe prefers to all men; and her 
requeſt to ſee her ſafe back again, 
though but as the fool ſhe came 
over - Vou may blame me, Ma- 
dam but you muſt pity me, even 
were you to baye a heart the 
heart of your inflexible hrother s. 
In vain did Lady L. plead to her 
Lady Clementina's deplorable fitua+ 
tion; the reluctapce of his on rela-: 
tions to part with him; and the mag - 
nanimity of his ſelf.denial in an hun- 
dred inſtances, on the bare poſſibility 
of being an in krument to reſtorg, her f 
ſhe could not bear to hear her ſpeak 
highly of the unhappy, lady. 8 
charged Clementina with the pride 0 
her family, to which ſhę attributed 
deſerved calamity, (Deſerued Cr 
lady! how could her pitileſs heart al- 
low her lips to utter ſuch a werd) 
and imputed meannels to the ngbleſtof 
human minds, for yielding ta the en- 
treaties of a family, ſome, of the prin; 
cipals of which, the ſaid, had treated 
him with an arrogance ,.that à mag of 
his ſpirit ought not to bear. 
Lady Maffei came in, She ſeems 
dependent upon her niece. Sbe is her 
aunt by marriage only: and Lady L. 
ſpeaks very favourably of her from the 
advice ſhe gave, and her remonſtrances 
to her kinſwoman., Lady, Maffei gr 
ſought her to compoſe herſelf, and ypy 
turn to the company... | +, 1 14 
She could not bear, ſhe ſaid, to 
turn to the company, the ſlighted, the 
contemned object, ſhe muſt appear to 
be to every one in it. I am an in- 
« truder, ſaid ſhe, haughtily; 
© beggar, with, a fortune that oy 
« purchale a ſovereignty in ſome coun, 
tries. Make, wy excules to your 
© ſiſter, to the reſt of the compan 
and to that fine young layers ſe 
eyes, by their officious/witkhdrawrin 
: from —— y the conſciouſn 


that glowed.in her 9 whenever 

< addxyefſed her, betrayed, at Jeaſt to 

< jealqus.gye, more than ſkewayld wi 

£þ haye:legng=buyt tell her, that, 

£ Jpvely,,and looming 25 the ie, ar 

e hope, whil&;Clewen- 

tina lies.“ 354 un $944) Llays 
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I hope, Lucy, it is only to a jealous 

that nay hs is ſo diſcovers le 
I thank her for the caution. But I can 
fay what ſhe cannot; that from my 
heart, coſt me what it may, I do fub- 
ſcribe to a preference in favour of a 
lady who has acted in the moſt ardu- 
ous trials, in a greater manner than I 
fear either Olivia or I could have afted 
in the ſame circumſtances. We ſee 
that her reaſon, but not her piety, de- 
ſerted her in the noble ſtruggle between 
her love and her religion. In the moſt 
affecting abſences of her reaſon, the 
Joul of the man ſhe loved was the ob- 
ject of her paſſion. However hard it is 
to prefer another to one's ſelf, in ſuch 
a caſe as this, yet if my judgment is 
convinced, my acknowledgment ſhall 
follow it. Heaven will enable me to 
be reconciled to the event, becauſe I 
purſue the dictates of that judgment, 

inſt the biaſſes of my more partial 
heart, Let that Heayen, which onl 
can, reſtore Clementina, and diſpoſe 
as it pleaſes of Olivia and Harriet. We 
cannot either of us, I humbly hope, 
be ſo unhappy as the lady has been 
whom I rank among the firſt of wo- 
men; and whoſe whole family deſerves 
almoſt equal compaſſion. 

Lady Olivia aſked Lady L. if her 
brother had not a very tender regard 
For me? He had, Lady L. anſwered; 
and told her, that he had reſcued me 
from a very great diſtreſs; and that 
mine was the moſt grateful of human 

earts. 

g She called me ſweet young creature, 
( ſuppoſing me, I doubt not, younger 
than I am;) but faid, that the graces 
of my perſon and mind alarmed her 
not, as they would have done, had not 
His attachment to Clementina been 
what ſhe now ſaw, but never could 
have believed it was; having ſuppoſed 
that compaſſion only was the tie that 
bound him to her. | 

But compaſſion, Lucy, from ſuch a 


Heart as his, the merit ſo great in the 


Jady, muſt be love; a love of the no- 
bler kind And if it were not, it would 
be unworthy of Clementina's. | 

Lady Maffei called upon her dignity, 
Her birth, to carry her above a paſſion 
that met not with a grateful return. 
She adviſed her to diſpoſe herſelf to #ay 
in England ſome months, now ſhe was 
here. And qs: her friends in Italy 
wopld ſuppoſe what her view was in 
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coming to England, their cenfureg 
would be obviated by her continuing 
here for ſome time, while Sir Charles 
was abroad, and in Italy : and that ſhe 
ſhould divert herſelf with viſiting the 
court, the publick places, and in ſee. 
ing the principal curioſities of this 
kingdom, as ſhe had done thoſe of 
others; in order to give credit to an 
excurſion that might otherwiſe be freely 
ſpoken of, jn her own country. 

She ſeemed to liſten to this advice, 
She beſpoke, and was promiſed, the 
friendſhip of the two ſiſters; and in- 
cluded in her requeſt, through their 
intereſts, mine; and Lad „was 
called in by her ſiſter to join in the 
promiſe. 

She deſired that Sir Charles might 
be requeſted to walk in; but would 
not ſuffer the ſiſters to withdraw, as 
they would have done when he return- 
ed, He could not but be polite ; but, 
it feems, looked ſtill diſturbed. 1 
C veg you to excuſe, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, * 
© behaviour to you; it was paſſionate; 
it was unbecoming. But, in com- 
© pliment to your own conſequence, you 
* ought to excuſe it. I have only to re- 
© queſt one favour of you: that you 
vill ſuſpend for one week, in regard 
* to me, your propoſed journey, but 
for one week; and I will, now I am 
in England, ftay ſome months; per- 
6 = till your return.” | 

« Excuſe me, Madam.” 

I will at excuſe you—but on? 
week, Sir. Give me fo much im- 
rtance with myſelf, as for one 
week's ſuſpenſion, You will. You 
muſt. | 
© Indeed I cannot. My foul, I own 
* to you, is in the diſtreſſes of the fa- 
* mily of Porretta, Why ſhould I 
repeat what I ſaid to you before? 

© I have beſpoken, Sir, the civilities 
* of your ſifters, of your family : you 
* forbid them not?” 

© You expect not an anſwer, Madam, 
* to that queſtion. My ſiſters will be 
glad, and fo will their lords, to at- 
tend you wherever you pleaſe, with 
* a hope to make England agreeable 
8 — r Ae 

* How long « u propoſe to tay 
in Ital Sir e | 
llt is impoſſible far me to deter- 


5 mine.” 


Are you not appreheitfiye uf danger 


to your perſon ?* + 
mee -I am 


— > 
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I am not.“ 0 

© You ought to be.. 

No danger ſhall deter me from do- 
ing what I think to be right. If my 
© motives juſtify me, I cannot fear.” 

Do you wiſh me, Sir, to ſtay in 
England till your return?” 

A queſtion ſo home put, diſturbed 
him. Was it a prudept one in the 
Jady ? It muſt either ſubject her to a 
repulſe; or him, by a polite anſwer, 
to give her hope, that her ſtay in Eng- 
land might not be fruitleſs as to the 
view ſhe had in coming. He reddened. 
It is fit, anſwered = * that your 
« own pleaſure ſhould determine you. 
It aid, pardon me, Madam, in your 
journey hither.” 

She reddened to her very ears. 
£ Your brother, ladies, has the repu- 
© tation of being a polite man: bear 
« witneſs to this inſtance of it. Iam 
© aſhamed of myſelf!” 

If I am unpolite, Madam, m 
# ſincerity will be my excuſe at lealt 
s to my own heart. | 

OO that inflexible heart But, la- 
dies, if the inhoſpitable Engliſhman 
* refuſe his protection in his own coun- 
5 try, to a foreign woman, of no mean 
F quality do not you, his ſiſters, de- 
5 ſpiſe her. | 

© They, Madam, and their lords, 
© will render you every chearful ſer- 
* yice,—Let me requeſt you, my ſiſters, 
to make England as agreeable as poſ- 
© ſible to this lady. She is of the firſt 
© conſideration in her own country: 
© ſhe will be of ſuch wherever ſhe goes, 
F My Lady Maffei deſerves likewiſe 
your utmoſt reſpect.— Then ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to them Ladies, 
ſaid he, encourage my ſiſters: they 
* will think themſelves honoured by 
© your commands. 

The two ſiſters confirmed, in an 
obliging manner, what their brother 
had ſaid; and both ladies acknow- 
ledged themſelves indebted to them for 
their offered friendihip: but 22 Oli. 
via ſeemed not at all ſatisfied with their 
brother; and it was with ſome diffi- 
culty he prevailed on hep to return to 
the company, and drink coffee, | 

I could not help reflecting, on occa- 
ſion of this lady's — that fa- 
thers and mothers are preat bleſſings, 
to daughters in particular, even when 
women vn. It is not every woman 
that will ſhine in a ſtate of indepen. 


dency. Great fortunes are ſnares, If 
independent women eſcape the machi. 
nations of men, which they have often 
à difficulty to do, they will frequently 
be hurried by their own imaginations, 
which are ſaid to be livelier than thoſe 
of men, though their judgments are 
ſuppoſed to be leſs, into inconvem- 
ences, Had Lady Olivia's parents or 
uncles lived, the hardly would have 
been permitted to make the tour of 
Europe: and, not having ſo great a 
fortune to ſupport, vagaries, would 
have ſhone, as ſhe is well qualified to 
do, in a dependent ſtate, in Italy, and 


made ſome worthy man and herſelf 


happy. RA 
Had ſhe a mind great enough to 


induce her to pity Clementina, I ſhould 
have been apt to pity her; for I ſaw 
her ſoul was diſturbed, I ſaw that 
the man ſhe loved was not able to re- 
turn her love! A pitiable caſel!—T 
ſaw a ſtarting tear now and then with 
difficulty diſperſed. Once ſhe rubbe4 
her eye; and, being conſcious of ob- 
ſervation, ſaid ſomething had got into 
it. So it had. The ſomething was a 
tear. Yet ſhe looked with haughtineſs, 
and her boſom ſwelled with indignation 
ill concealed. 


Sir Charles repeated his recommend- 


ation of her to Lord L. and Lord G. 
They offered their beſt ſervices: Lord 
W. invited her and all of us to Wind- 
ſor. Different parties of pleaſure were 
talked of; but ftill the enlivener of 
every party was not to be in any one 
of them. She tried to look pleaſed, 
but did not always ſucceed in the trial; 
an eye of love and anger mingled was 
often caſt upon the man whom every 
body loved, Her boſom heaved, as it 
ſeemed ſometimes, with indignation 
inſt herſelf : that was the conſtruc. 
tion which I made of Tome of her looks. 
Lady Maffei, however, ſeemed pleaſ- 
ed with' the parties of pleaſure talked 
of. She often directed herſelf to me 
in Italian. I anſwered her in it as well 
as I could, I do not talk it well: but 
as I am notan Italian, and little more 
than book - learned in it, (for it is a 
long time ago ſince I loſt my grand- 
papa, who uſed to converſe with me 
in it, and in French) I was not ſcru- 
P to anſwer in it. To have for- 
borne, becauſe I did not excel in what 
I had no opportunity to ęxcel in, would 
have been falſe modeſty, vearly bor- 
* 5 --- dering 
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dering upon pride. Were any lady to 
laugh at me for not ſpeaking well her 
native tongue, I would zo return the 
ſmile, were ſhe to be leſs perfect in mine, 
than I am in hers. But Lady Olivia 
made me a compliment on my faulty 
accent, when I acknowledged it to be 
fo. Signora, ſaid ſhe, © you ſhew us 
© that a pretty mouth can give beauty 
to a defect. A maſter teaching you, 
added ſhe, © would perhaps find ſome 
* fault; but a friend converſing with 
© yon, muſt be in love with you for 
* the very imperfection. 

Sir Charles was generouſly pleaſed 
with the compliment, and made her a 
fine one on her obſervation. 

He attended the two ladies to their 
lodgings in his coach. He owned to 
Dr. Bartlett, that Lady Olivia was in 
tears all the way, lamenting her diſ- 
grace in coming to England juſt as he 
was quitting it; and wiſhing the had 
ſtaid at Florence. She would have 
engaged him to correſpond with her; 
he excuſed himſelf, It was a very af- 
flicting thing to him, he told the 
doctor, to deny any requeſt that was 
made to him, eſpecially by a lady: but 
he thought he ought in conſcience and 
honour to forbear giving the ſhadow of 
an expectation that might be improved 
into hope, where none was intended 
to be given. Heaven, he ſaid, had, 
for laudable ends, implanted fuch a 
regard in the ſexes towards cach other, 
that both man and woman who hoped 
to be innocent, could not be too cir- 
cumſpect in relation to the friendſhips 
they were ſo ready to contract with each 
other. He thought he had gone a 
great way, in 3 an inti- 
macy between her and his fi 
ndering her views, her ſprrit, her per- 
ſeverance, and the free avowal of her 
regard for him, and her menaces on his 
ſuppoſed negle& of her. And yet, as 
ſhe hadcome over, and he vas obliged 
to leave England fo ſoon after her ar- 
rival; he thought he could not do leſs : 
and he hoped his fiſters, from 'whoſe 
example ſhe might be benefited, would, 
while ſhe behaved prudently, cultivate 
her acquaintance. ' a 

The doctor tells me, that now Lady 
Olivia is ſo unexpectedly come hither 
in perſon, he thinks it beſt to decline 

iving me, as he had once intended, 
er hiſtory at large; but will leave 
much cf it as may ſatisfy my curio- 


ers, con- , 
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ſity, to be gathered from my own qb- 
ſervation; and not only from the vio- 
lence and haughtineſs of her temper, 
but from the 5 of her declara. 
tions. He is ſure, he ſaid, that his 
_ will be beſt pleaſed, that a veil 
ould be thrown over the weaker þ 
of her conduct; which, were it known, 
would indeed be glorious to Six 
Charles, but not ſo to the lady: who, 
however, never was ſuſpected, even by 
her enemies, of giving any other man 
reaſon to tax her with a thought that 
was not ſtrictly virtuous: and ſhe had 
engaged his pity and eſteem, for the ſake 
of her other fine qualities, though ſhe 
could not his love. Before ſhe ſaw hin 
which, it ſeems, was at the opera at 
lorence for the firſt time, when he 
had an opportunity to pay her ſome 
flight civilities) ſhe ſet all men at de- 
fiance. t 
To- morrow morning Sir Charles is 
to breakfaſt with me. My couſins 
and J are to dine at Lord L.'s. The 
earl and Lady Gertrude are alſo to be 
there, Lord W. has been prevailed 
upon to ſtay and be there alfo, as it is hi 
1 laſt day in England, —* Laf 
day in England!” O my Lucy! What 
words are thoſe !—Lady L. has invited 
Lady Olivia and her aunt at her own 
motion, Sir Charles (his time being ſo 
ſhort) not diſapproving. . 
I thank my grandmamma and aunt 
for their kind ſummons. I will ſoon 
ſet my day: I wfll, my dear, ſoon ſet 
my day. 


LETTER XXI. 
MISS BYRON. INR CONTINUATION, 


| FRIDAY NOON, APRIL 14. 
\ TOT five. hours in bed: not one 
hour's reſt for many uneaſy nights 
before: I was ſtupid till Sir Charles 
came; I then was better, He en- 
quired, with tender looks and voice 
after my health; as if he thought I di 
not look well.” Aa 
We dad ſome kalk about Lord and 
Lady G. He was anxious for their 
happineſs. He complimented me with 
hots from my advice to her. Lord 
G. he ſaid, was a good-natured honeſt 
man. Tf he thought his ſiſter would 
make him unhappy, he ſhould himſelf 


be ſo. ; | 
x", I tols 
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T told him that I dared to anſwer for 
her heart. My lord muſt bear with 
ſome innocent foibles, and all would be 

II. 

"We then whe of Ly Olivia. Hs 
began the ſubje&t by alking me m 
0 ion of var” I 10 ſhe was a ve 4 

ne woman in her perſon ; and that ſhe 
had an air of grandeur in her mien. 
And ſhe has d qualities, ſaid 
he : but the is violent in her paſſions. 
I am frequently grieved for her, 
She is a fine creature, in danger of 
© being loſt, by being made too ſoon 
© her own miſtreſs.” 

He ſaid not one word of his depar. 
ture to-morrow morning: I could not 
begin it; my heart would not let me; 
my ſpirits were not high: and I am 
aid if that key had been touched, I 
ſhould have been too viſibly affected. 
My couſins forbore upon the ſame 
apprehenſion. a 
He was exceſſively tender and ſooth- 
ing to me, -in his air, his voice, his 
manner. I thought of what Emily 
faid ;* that his voice, when he ſpoke of 
me, was the voice of love. Dear flat- 
tering girl!— But why did ſhe flatter 
me ? | 
We talked of her. next. He ſpoke 
of her with the tenderneſs of a father. 
He beſought me to love her. He praiſed 
her heart. 

Emily, ſaid I, * venerates her 
© guardian, She never will do any 
* thing contrary to his advice.” 

© She is very young," replied he. 
© She will be happy, Madam, in 
© yours, She both loves and reverences 
© you,” 

| : I greatly love the dear Emily, Sir, 
© She and I ſhall be always ſiſters.” 

How happy am I, in your good- 
© neſs to her! Permit me, Madam, 
© to enumerate to you my own felici- 
© ties in thoſe of thy deareſt friends. 

'© Mr. Beauchamp is now in the 
© agreeable ſituation pape long wiſhed 
© him to be. His prudence and oblig- 
ing behaviour to his mother-in-law, 
© have won her. His father grants 


him every thing through her; and 


* ſhe by this means finds that power 
© enlarged; which ſhe was afraid would 
© be lefſentd if the ſon were allowed 
to come over. How juſt is this re- 
ward of his filial duty! 
Thus, Lucy, did he give up the me- 
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rit to his Beauchamp, which was ſolely 
due to himſelf, # 
Lord W. he hoped would be foon 
one of the happieſt men in England : 
and the whole Mansfield family had 
now fair proſpe&ts opening before 
them. | 48. 

Emily [Not he, you ſee] had made 
it the intereſt of her mother to be quiet. 

Lord and Lady L. gave him plea- 
ſure whenever he ſaw them, or thought 
of them. | | 

Dr. Bartlett was in Heaven, while 
on earth. He would retire to his be- 
loved Grandiſon Hall, and emplo 
himſelf in diſtributing, as objects of. 
fered, at leaſt a thouſand pounds of 
the three thouſand bequeathed to cha- 
ritable uſes by his late friend Mr. 
Danby. His ſiſter's fortune was paid. 
His eftates in both >. 199 were im- 
proving—* See, Madam, faid he, 


© how like the friend of my foul I claim- 


© your attention to affairs that are of 
© conſequence to myſelf; and in ſome 
of which your generoſity of heart has 
* intereſted you.” 

I bowed, Had I ſpoken, I had 
burſt into tears. I had ſomerhin 
aroſe in my throat, I know not * 
© Still,” thought I, excellent man, 


«* you are not yourſelf happy!—0 


© pity! pity?!” Yet, Lucy, he plainly had 
book dhnatratin] All Theſs things, to 
take off from my mind that impreſſion 
which I am afraid he too well knows 
it is affected with, from his difficult 
ſituation, AE” 
© And now, Madam, reſumed he, 
* how are all my dear and good friends, 
« whom you more cularly call 
yours? —I hope to have the honour 
© of a perſonal knowledge of them. 
© When heard you fromourgood friend 
„Mr. Deane? He is well, L hope.” 
£ Very well, Sir.“ | 
* Your grandmamma Shirley, that 
© ornament of. advanced years? 
T bowed: I dared not truſt to my 
voice, | 
+ © Your excellent aunt Selby?“ 
I bowed again. n 
_ © Your uncle, your Lucy, your 
Nancy: happy family! All harmony! 
© all love! How do they?“ | 
I wiped my eyes. * whe * 
Is there any ſervice in my power 
© to do them, or any of them? Com- 
mand me, good Miſs Byron, if _ 
* be; 
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„ be: my Lord W. and I are one. 


Our influence is not ſmall.— Make 
me ſtill more happy; in the power of 
« ſerving any one favoured by you.” 


© You oppreſs. me, Sir, by your 


* neſs AI cannot ſ my grate- 
x good peak my gr 


enſibilities,” 
Will yon, my dear Mr. Reeves 
Will you, Madam, (to my couſin) 
* employ me in any way that I can 
be of uſe to you, either abroad or at 
home? Your acquaintance has given 
me great pleaſure. To what a fa- 
© mily of worthies has this excellent 
young lady introduced me] 
20 Sir!” ſaid Mrs. Reeves, tears 
running down her cheeks, © that you 
© were not to leave people whom you 
© have made ſo happy in the know- 
© ledge of the beſt of men!” 
_ © Indiſpenſible calls muſt be obeyed, 
© my dear Mrs, Reeves. If we can- 
© not be as happy as we wiſh, we will 
'© rejoice in the happineſs we can have. 
© We muſt not be our own carvers— 
< ButTI make you all ſerious. I was 
* enumerating, as I told you, my pre- 
« ſent felicities! I was rejoicing in 
your friendſhips. I dave joy; and, 
7 I reſume to ſay, I will have joy. 
© There is a bright ſide in every event; 
I will not loſe ſight of it: and there 
js a dark one; but I will endeavour 
© to ſee it only with the eye of pru- 
« dence, that 1 may not be AD. ee 
© by it unawares. Who that is not 
«£ reproached by his own heart, and is 
* blefſed with health, can grieve for 
inevitable evils ; evils that can be 
* only evils as we make them fo? 
Forgive my ſeriouſneſs; my dear 
friends, you make me grave.—Fa- 
* your me, I beſeech you, my good 
« Miſs Byron, with one leſſon : we 
© ſhall be too much engaged perhaps 
© bye and bye.” | 
He led me (I thought it was with a 
chearful air ; but my couſins both ſay, 
his eyes gliſtened) to the . : 
he ſung anaſked, but with a low voice; 
and my mind was calmed. O Lucy! 
How can I part with ſuch a man? 
How can I take my leave of him ?— 
But perhaps he has taken his leave of 
me already, as to the ſolemnity of it, 
in the manner I have recited, 
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MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATI0j, 6 — 
SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL Ig for ] 
O0 Lucy, Sir Charles Grandiſony « Ye 
| gone ! Gone indeed ! He ſet on « ma 
at three this morning; on purpok, * yo 
no doubt, to ſpare his ſiſters, an & tic 
friends, as well as himſelf, concern, pe 
We broke not up till after tw, fron 
Were I in the writing humour, which Hov 
I have never known to fail me til V 
now, I could dwell upon a hundrel not 
INES, ſome of which I can now only tear 
briefly mention. ja 


_ Dinner-time._ yeſterday paſſed with 
tolerable chearfulneſs : every one trie 
to be chearful. O what pain attend 
loving too well, and being too wel 
beloved! He muſt have pain as wel 
as we. $7 
Lady Olivia was the moſt thought. 
ful at dinner-time; yet poor Emily 
Ah, the poor Emuly! ſhe went out four 
or five times to weep; though only! 
perceived it, | 
Nobody was chearful after dinner 
but Sir Charles, He ſeemed to exen 
himſelf to be ſo. He prevailed on me 
to give them a leſſon on the harpſichord, 
Lady L. 1 Lady G. played: wt 
tried to play, I thould rather ſay. Re 
himſelf mak the violin, and afterwards tt 
ſat down to the harpſichord, for one £ 
ſhort leſſon. He was not known to be 4 
| 
i 


ſuch a- maſter : but he was long in 
Italy. Lady Olivia, indeed, Too ©= 
to be ſo. She was induced to play 
upon the ſichord : ſhe ſurpaſſed 
every body, Italy. is the land of har- 
mony. | 
About ſeven at night he ſingled me 
out, and ſurprized me greatly by what 
he ſaid, He told me, that Lady D. 
had made him a viſit, I was hefore 
low: I was then ready to fink. * She 
© has aſked me queſtions, Madam. 

* Sir, Sir !* was all T could ſay. 

He himſelf trembled as he ſpoke— 
Alas! my dear, he ſurely loves me! 
Hear how ſolemnly he ſpoke—* God 
* Almighty be your director, my dear 
f "yn yron! I wiſh not Rare = 
s nels to | 0 U 

te my own ſoul, a, Anh 


e 


leave of my couſins, and 
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t you,—In diſch of. a promiſe 
4 I mention'this viſit to you: I 
F might otherwiſe have ſpared you and 
6 ſelf——" _ 
H ſtopped there Then teſumed; 
for I was filent; I could not ſpeax 
« Your friends will be entreated for a 
© mari that loves you; a very worthy 
young nobleman.—I give you enio- 
6 e ive me.—I have 
performed in promiſe. He turned 
from me with a ſeeming chearful air. 
How could he appear to b chearful! 
We made parties at cards. I knew 
not what I played, Emily ſighed, and 
tears ſtole down her cheeks, as ſhe 
wayed. O how the loves her guar- 
.dian Emily I ſay -I don't know 
what I write! ct 
At ſupper wt were all very melancho- 
ly, Mr. Beauchamp was urgent to go 
abroad © with him. . He changed t 
ſubject, and gave him an indirect de- 
nial, as I-may call it, by recommend- 
ing the two Italian ladies to his beſt 


frvices. 


Sir Charles, kind, good, excelleat! 
withed to Lord L. to have ſeen Mr. 
Grandiſon !—unworthy as that man 
has made bimfelf of his attention. 

ew moments in private 
ivia. She returned to 
| Poor Emily watched an opportunity 
to be ſpoken to by him alone—So dili- 
gently ?—He led her to the window— 
About one o'clock it was—He held 
both her hands, He called her, ſhe 
fays, bis Emily. He charged her to 

write to him. * 8 | 
She could not ſpeak ; ſhe could only. 
fob; yet thought ſhe had a thoufand 

things to fay to him. 3 
He contradicted not the hape his ſiſters 
and their lords had of his breakfaſting 
with them. They invited me; they 
invited the Italian ladies: Lady L. 
Lord L. did go in ation; but 
Lady G. when ſhe found him gone, 
tent me and” the Italian ladies, word, 
that he was, It would have been 
cruel if. ſhe had not. How could he 
fteal away 
his morni 

I half. f 


viſit to me (as indeed 
a) ſhould be a taking 


niet. How many things did he ſay 
How many quettions aſk—In 
tender woe—He wanted to do us all 


. Iervieg=He ſeemed not to know what 


- neſs, take 


ſo 1 I find, that he intended 


ur Har- 


to ſay—Surely he hates not your poo 
8 ſtruggles in Nis _ 
boſom !—But a man cannot complain: 
a man cannot aſk for compaſſion as a 
woman can. But furely his is the 
gentleſt of manly minds! F 

When we broke up, he handed my 
couſin Reeves into her coach: He 
handed me. Mr. Reeves faid; We 
« ſee you again, Sir Charles, in the 
morning?“ He bowed. 2 handin 
me in, he ſighed Ie preſſed my om, 
I think he did-- That was all He 
faluted nobody; He will not meet 
his Clementina as he parted with us. 
But, I doubt not; Pr. Bartlett wag 
in the ſecret. | 

| „ S 


H was. IIe has juſt been here; 


He found my eyes ſwelled. I had had no 
reſt; yet knew not, till ſeven o'clock, 
that he was gone. 6-347 
It was very good of the doctor to 
come; his viſit ſoothed me: yet he 
took no notice of my red eyes. "Nayg 
for that matter, Mrs. Reeves's eyes 
were ſwelled, as well as mine; An 
of a man! How is he beloved! 
The doctor ſays, that his fiſtersy 


_ their, lords, Lord W. are in as muck 


grief as if he were for ever 


And who knows—But I will not tor 


ment myſelf with ſuppoſing the worſt: 
I wilt endeavour to bear in mind-what 
he ſaid yeſterday morning to us, no 
doubt for an inſtruction, that he 2voulkd 
have joy. 17 Faq? 
And did he then. think that I ſhould 
be ſo much grieved as to want ſuch an 
inſtruction? And therefore did he 
vouchſafe to give it?But, n—_— 
be quiet—Lie down, hope—Hopeleſs-, 
place !-——-Clementina ſhall 
be his. He ſhall be hers. | bot 
Vet his emotion, Lucy, at mention- 
ing Lady D.'s viſit—O! but that was 
only owing to his humanity. He ſaw: 
emotion, and acknowledged the. 
tendereſt friendſhip for me Ought I 
not to be ſatisfied with that? I am. 
I will be ſatisfied. Does he not love 
me with the love of mind? The poor 
Olivia has not this to comfort herſelf 
with, The Olivia! if I ſee her 
ſad and afflicted, how I ſhall pity her ! 
All her expectations fruſtrated; the 
expectations that engaged her to com- 
bat diſhculties, to travel, to croſs many 
waters, and to come to England—to 
come juſt time enough to take leave of 
4A him; 
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bim; haftening on the wings of love 
and compaſſion to a dearer, a deſerv - 
edly dearer object, in the country the 
had quitted, on purpoſe to vifit him 
in his.—Is not bers a more, grieyous 
fituation than mine? —It is. Why, 
then, do I lament? | 
But here, Lacy, let mein confidence 
hint, what I have gathered. from ſeve- 
_ intimations from -=p —_— 
ough as tenderly made im as 
poſſible that had Sir Charles Grandi- 
been a man capable of taking ad- 
vantage of the violence of a lady's 


paſſion for him, the unba O- 


ria would not have ferupled, great, 
haughty, and noble, as ſke.is, by birth 
and fortune, to have been his without 
conditions, if ſhe could not have been 
& with: the Italian world is of the 
ſame opinion, at leaſt. Had Sir Charles 
deen à Rinaldo, Olivia had been an 


Armida. 
O chat I could ſor the honour 
of the ſex, and of the lady, who is fo 


fine a woman, that the Italian world 
i miſtaken = wilkpreſume that it is. 
My good Dr. Bartlett, will you al- 
low me to accuſe you of a virtue too 
igoroys ? That is ſometimes the fault 


ver people. You own, that 
Sir Coke not, even to you, re- 
vealed- a fecret ſo diſgraceful to her. 
Youown, that he has ouly blamed her 
for having too little regard for her re- 
putation, atid for the violence of her 
temper: - yet how patiently, for one of 
ſuch a temper; has ſhe taken his de- 
„ almoſt on the day of her ar- 

rival ! He could not have — her an 
ty to indicate to him a con- 

ceſſion ſo criminal: fbe could not if he 


had, have made the overture. Wicked, 


wicked world! I will not believe you! 
And the leſs credit ſhall you have with 


me, Italian world, as I have ſcen the 


hdy. The innocent heart will be a 
charitable one. Lady Olivia is only 


too intrepid. Proſperity, as Sir Charles 


' — has been a fnare to * — 
ſet above a proper regard to her 
— — world! I do 
not love you. Dear Dr. Bartlett, you 
are not yet — 8 Theſe 
hints of yours againſt Olivia, gathered 
from the malevolence of the envious, 
are proofs (the firſt indeed that I have 
met with) of your imperfeCtion} .. 
Excuſe me, Lucy: how have I run 


sR CHARLES GRANDISON: 


on | Diſappointment has mortified mes 
and made me good-natured.—1I will 
28 adverſity, if it enlarge my 
charity, 5 

a The doctor tells me, that Emily, 
with her half-broken heart, will 
here preſently, If I can be of com- 
fort to her—But I want it myſelf, 
from the ſame cauſe, We ſhall only 
weep overeach other, 

As I told you, the doctor, and the 
doctor only, knew of his ſetting ont 
ſo early. He took leave of him. 
Happy Dr. Bartlett!—Yet I fec by 
his eyes, that this parting coſt him 
forme paternal tears. a 

Never father better loved a ſon than 
— Sir Charles Gran - 

iſon. 5 

Sir Charles, it feems, had ſettled all 
his affairs three days before, His. ſer- 
vants were appointed. Richard Saun- 
1 1 - 
him. Happy fervants! to beevery da 
m the . of ſuch a — | g 

The doctor tells me, that he had 
laſt week preſented the elder Mr. Old- 
ham with a pair of colours, which he 
had urchaſed for him. Nobody had 
ed W. he 8 reparin fo 

Lor ; W. 9, is I r 
Windſor; Mr. 2 — Hoy 
ſhire, for a few days; then he re- 
turns to attend the commands of the 
noble Italians. | "Is 

Lady Olivia will ſoon have her equi - 


Fe lasten great appearance. 
But = ＋ JN GRANDISON will 
not Wi r, What is grandeur 
to a diſturbed heart ? | 

- The-Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude 


are ſetting out for Hertfordſhire, Lord 


and Lady L. talk of retiring, for a 
few weeks, 1 : — doctor 
is preparing for Grandiſon Hall; 

poor — for Nonthamy — 
Bleſs me, my dear, what adiſperſion |— 
— But Lord W.'s nuptials wilt colſeR 
ſome of them 2 at Windſor, 


EMILY, the dear weeping girl! is 
juſt come. She ib with; ks. 
She expects my permiſſion for coming 
up to me. Imagine vs weeping. over 
each other; praying for, bleſſing the 

uardian of us both. Your imagina- 
tion cannot form a ſcene: too tender. 


Adieu, my Lucy. 
eee ee 


three he has taken with 


f 


re 


8 1 898 A . — 
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LETTER XXV. 
1865 BYRON. ; IN CONTINUATION. 


| EP ko 1H SUNDAY, Arntt 16, 
O mo 5 gray For gc But 
1 not ſay what I was goi 
to ſay. Poor Emily }—Buf to mention 
her grief, 18 to paint my own. 


Lord W. vent to — — v. 
A — odd behaviour of Lady of. 
via. Mr. Beauchamp went yeſterday, 
and offered to attend ber to any of the 
publick places, at her pleaſure; ih 
rſuance of Sir Charles 's reference to 
im, to do all in his power to make 
England 


that fhe thanked him for his civility ; 


- but the ſhould not trouble him during 


her ſtay in England. She had gautle- 
men in her train; and one of them had 
been in England before— | 

He left her in diſguſt. 

L. making her a viſit in the 
evening, the told of Mr. Beau- 
champ's offer, and of her anſwer. 
The gentleman, faid ſhe, © is a po- 
© lite and very agreeable man; und 
this made me treat his. kind offer 
« with abruptaeſs: for I can hardl 
© doubt your brother's view in it. 
© ſcors his view: and if I were ſure of 
it, perhaps I flivuld find & way to 
make him cepent of the indignity.“ 
Lady L. was ſure, ſhe ſaid,” that nei- 
ther her brother, nor Mr. Beauchamp, 
had any other views than to make 
CARA agreeable to her as poſ- 

e. 

He this'as it may, Madam, ſaid 
Me, 1 _ ot ſervice 22 Beau- 
„champ: but if your Yip, 

«* fiſtey, and 2 s, will al- 
low me to cultivate your friendſhip, 
© ye n Dr. Bart- 
s lett's-company! wi very agree- 
© able to ni Ukowiſe, as often as: he 
vill give it me. To Miſs Jervois I 
* layiſome little claim. I would have 
* had her for — mer in Italy 
© but your eri 

© however, of him, Your Engliſh 
beauty, too, I admire her: but, poor 
young creature, I admire her the 


worte, becauſe” I can pity” bir. I 


mould think myſelf very happy to 
© be — + vcd | 
| Lady L. made her a very polite an- 


le to her: and the - 
thought fit to tell him before her aunt, 


day, as Lad 


brother —No more, 


ſwer for herſelf and her ſiſter, and theit 
lords. But told her, that I was very 
ſoon to ſet out for my own” abode in 
Northam and that Dr. Bart- 
lett had ſome eommiſſtons, which would 
oblige him, in à day or two, to go w 
Sir Charles's ſeat in the country. She 
herſelf offered to attend her to Windſor, 
and 2 every” other place, at her com- 
l... 0034836 55.3: 


4 7 * ee 
Lapy L. took note of her wri 
being bound round with a broad b 
ribband, and aſked, if it were hurt? 
© A kind of fprain, 'feid ue. But 
you little imagine how it came; and 
© muſt not aft.” een T2173 gÞ 
U — Lady L. —_— — 

ivia requeſting that Emily might 

allowack 23 breakfaſt with d — 
morning ; ſhe has bid the dear girl en- 
deavour to know how it came i it fell 
in her way: for Olivia reddened and 
looked up, with à kind of conſeiouſ- 


neſs, to Lady L. when ſhe told her that 


ſhe muſt not aſk queſtions about it.” . 
Lady G. is earneſt with me to 
give into the town- diverſions for. a 
month to come: but I have no no 
defire in my heart fo ſtrong, a8 to te- 


turn to all my dear Northamptonſhire | 


friends, / 4 en | 
F am only afraid of my uncle. He 
will railly his Harriet; only, I 
know, in to divert her, and us 
all: but my jeſting days are over; mn 
ſituation will not bear it, Vet if ut 
will divert him, let him railly.- 
I thall be fo much importuned to 
longer than Fought, or cu ſtay, 
that I may as well fix a perem 
at once. Will you, my ever indulgen 
friends; allow me to ſet out for Selby 
Houſe on Friday next? Not on a Sun- 
Williams adviſes, 
for fear of the odious wagyons. But 1 
have been in s different ſchool, - Sir 


Charles Grandiſon, I find; makes it a 


facit 98 never to beg A 
on nday; nor, except when 
pls — works of * 
ceſſity, to travel in time of divine ſer- 
vice. Aud this rule he obſerved lait 
Sunday, though he reached us here in 
the eveming. O my grandmamma! 
how much is he, what you all are, and 
ever have been — But he is nov pur- 
ſuing a work of mercy. ' God' ſucceed 
to him the end of his purſuit! ! 
But why tacit? you will aſk, Is 


4A 2 Sir 
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Sir Charles Grandiſon aſhamed to make 
an open ap ce in behalf of. his 
chriſtian duties? He is not. For in- 


ſtance ; I have never ſeen him fit down + 


at his own table, in the, abſence of 
Dr. Bartlett, or ſome other clergyman, 
but he himſelf ſays grace; and that 
with ſuch an eaſy dignity,” as com- 
mands every one's reverence; a 

which is ſucceeded by a chearfulneſs 
that looks as if he were the better 
3 for haying ſhewn 'a thankful 


t. 

Dr. Bartlett has alſo told me, that 
he begips and ends every day, either 
in his chamber, or in his ſtudy, in a 
manner worthy of one who is in ear- 
neſt in his chriſtian profeſſion. But he 


never frights gay company with grave « 


maxims, I remember one day, Mr. 
Grandiſon aſked him, in his abſurd 
way, why. he did not preach to his 
company now and then? .* Faith, Sir 
C Files, ſaid he, if you did, you 
would reform many a poor ignorant 
© ſinner of us; ſince you could do it 
with more weight, and more cer- 
c deen of attention, than any parſon 
in Chriſtendom.” 
It would be an affront,” ſaid Sir 
Charles, to the underſtanding, as 
© well aSeducation, of a man who took 
rank above. a peaſant, in ſuch a coun- 
© try as this, to ſeem to queſtion he- 
ther he new his general duties, or 
© not, and the neceſſity of practiſin 
? what he knew of them. If he ſhoul 
© be at a loſs, he may once a week be 
© reminded, and his heart kept warm. 
© Let you and me, couſin Everard, 
« ſhew our conviction by our practice; 
and not invade the clergyman's pro- 
< vince.” 2 27 8 
I remember, that Mr. Grandiſon 
ſhewed his conviction by his bluſhes ; 
and by re | 
© You and me! Sir Charles.“ 


| . SUNDAY EVENING, 
Our dear friends! I have a ſtrange, 

a ſhocking piece of intelligence to give 
you! Emily has juſt been with me in 
tears: ſhe begged to ſpeak with me in 
rivate. When we were alone, ſhe 
No her arms about my neck: Ah, 
* Madam!” ſaid ſhe, I am come totell 
you, that there is a perſon in the 
* world that I hate, and muſt and will 
hate, as long as I live. It is Lady 
Olivig Take me down with you 


ting the three little words, 


her 


SIR CHARLES GRAN DISON. 


* into Northamptonſhire, and let me 
never ſee her more. 

I was ſurprized. 

O Madam! I have found out, that 
© ſhe would, on Thurſday laſt, have 
* killed my guardian.” 5 
1 as oniſhed, Lucy. 4 | | , 
They retired together, you know, 
Madam: my ian came from 
her, his face in a glow and he ſent 
in his ſiſter to her, and went not in 
himſelf till afterwards. She would 
have had him —_ off his journey. 
She —— enrag —_ he would 
not; a were to | 
and at laſt We pulled ue. of — 
in fury, a poniard, and vowed to 
plunge it into his heart. He ſhould 
neyer, ſhe ſaid, ſee his Clementina 
more. He went to ber. Her heart 
failed her. Wall it might, you 
know, Madam. He ſeized her hand. 
He took it from her. She ſtruggled, 
and in ftruggling her wriſt was hurt; 
that's the meaning of the broad black 
ribband Wicked creature! to have 
ſuch a thought in her heart!—He 
only ſaid, when he had got it from 
© her, © Unhappy, violent woman! I 
c return not this inſtrument of miſ- 
« chief! You will have no uſe for it 
ce in England,” —And would not let 
f her have it again.“ 

I ſhuddered. * O my dear, ſaid I, 
© he has been. a ſufferer, we are told, 
by good women; but this is not 4 
6 woman. But can it be true? 
* Who informed you of it?" 

© Lady Maffei herſelf. She thought 
* that Sir Charles muſt have ſpoken of 
© it: and when ſhe found he 1 not, 
£'ſhe'was ſorry fe had, and begged 1 
* would not tell any- body: but I could 


„ „ „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „ „„ „„ + „1 0 


not keep ĩt from you. And ſhe ſays, 


* that Lady Olivia is, grieved on the 
© remembrance of it; andarraigns her- 
« ſelf and her wicked paſſion; and the 
© more, for his noble forgiveneſs of 
© her on the ſpot, and recommending 
s to the civilities of hit 
< ſiſters, and their lords. But I hate 

© her, for all that. 
Poor unhappy Olivia!“ ſaid I. 
* But what, my Emily, are we wo- 
© men, who ſhould be the meekeſt and 
« tendereft of the whole animal crea- 
© tion, when we give way to paſhon ! 
< But if ſhe is ſo penitent, let not the 
* ſhocking attempt be known to his 
* Gſters, or their lords, I may * 
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SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


« the of mentioning it, in fri 
t confidencey” { Obſerve that, Lucy] / to 
© thoſe from whom I keep not any ſe- 
# eret: hut let it not be divulged to 
any of the relations of Sir Charles. 
« Their deteſtation of her, which muſt 
follow, would not be concealed: and 
the unhappy ereature, made defpe- 
5 rate, might=——Who knows w 
« ſhe might do?” IP | | 
The dear girl ran on upon what 
might haye been the conſequence, and 
what a loſs the world would have 
had, if the horrid fa& had been per- 
petrated. Lady Maffei told her, how- 
ever, that had not her heart relented, 
{he might have done him miſchief; for 
he was too raſh in approaching her. 
She fell down on her knees to him, as 
ſoon as he had wreſted the poniard from 
her. I forgive, and pity you, Ma- 
dam l' ſaid he, with an air that had, 
as Olivia and her aunt have recollect - 
ed ſince, both majeſty and compaſſion 
in it: but againſt her entreaty, he 
would withdraw. Vet, at her requeſt, 
ſent in Lady L. to her; and, going 
into his ſtudy, told not even Dr. Bart- 
Jett of it, though he went to him there 
immediately. a 
From the conſciouſneſs of this vio- 
lence, perhaps, the lady was more 


temperate afterwards, even to the very 


time of hig 0X” 


LoRD bleſs me, what ſhall I do? Lady 
D. has ſent a card to let me know, that 
ſhe will wait upon Mrs. Reeyes and 
me to-morrow to breakfaſt. She comes, 
no doubt, to tell me, that Sir Charles 
having nq thoughts of Harriet Byron, 
Lord D. may have hopes of ſucceeding 


with her: and perhaps her ladythip 


will plead Sir Charles's recommenda- 
tion and intereſt in Lord D. 's favour. 
But ſhould this plea be made, r 
Heaven give me patience! I am afraid 
I ſhall be uncivit to this excellent wo- 
man. | 


LETTER XXV. 
MISS'BYRON, IN- CONTINUATION. 
3 | MONDAY, APRIL 17. 
HE counteſs is juſt gone. 


1 Mr. Reeves was engaged before 
Wil- 


te breakfaſt with Lady "Berry 


557 
liams; and we were only Mrs. Reeves, - 
Lady D. and I. | N 

My heart ached at her entrance; and 
every moment ſtill more, as we were 
at breakfaſt, Her looks, I thought, 
had ſuch a particular kindneſs and 
meaning in them, as ſeemed to expreſs, 
* You have. nd hopes, Miſs Byron, 
* any-wherze elſe; and I will have you 
© tobe mine.” Bias : 
But my ſuſpenſe was over the mo- 
ment the tea-table was removed. I 
* ſee your'confuſion; my dear, ſaid the 
counteſs, | * Mrs. Reeves, you muft 
© not leave us;}] and I have fit in pain 
* for you, as I ſaw it increaſe, ...By this 
© I know that Sir Charles Grandiſon 
© has been as good »s his word. In- 
© deed I doubted not but he would. I 
© do not wonder, my dear, that you 
love him. He is the fineſt man in 
© his manners, as well as perſon, that 
LI ever faw. A woman of virtue aud 
* honour cannot but love him. But I 
© need not praiſe him to you nor to 
yon, neither Mrs. Reeves; I ſee that. 
* Now you muſt know, proceeded ſh 
© that there is an alliance propoſed for 
my fon, of which I think very well; 
© but till ſhould have thought better, 
« had I neter ſeen you, my dear. 1 
© have talked to my lord about it: 
© you know I am very deſirous to have 
c kim married. His anſwer was; I 
4 never can think of any propoſal of 
56 this nature, while I have any hope 
ce that I can make myſelf acceptable 
«© to Miſs Byron.“ BY 

„% What think you, my lord,” ſaid 
© I, c if I ſhould directly apply to Sir 
«© Charles Grandiſon, to know his in- 
ce tentions; and whether he has any 
«© hopes of obtaining her favour? He 
« is (aid to be the moſt unreſerved of 
c men, He knows our characters to 
© be as unexceptionable as his own ; 
„and that our alliance cannot be 
© thought a diſcredit to the firſt famil 
in the kingdom. It is a free — 
«© tion, I own; as I am unacquainted 
* with him by perſon; but he is ſuch 
« man, that methinks I can take 
% pleaſure in addreſſing myſelf to him 
© on any ſubject. | 
© My lord ſmiled at the freedom of 
my motion; but not diſapproving it, 
I directly went to Sir Charles, and, 
« after due compliments, told him my 
© buſineſs," a 
The 


— 


— — — 
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The counteſs ſt . She is 
penetrating. She — at us both.” 

Well, Madam, ſaid my coufin, 
with an air of curioſity Pray, your 
« ladyſhip— : | wt, 
4 couid not ſpeak for very impa- 
tlence | | 

I never heard in my life," ſaid the 
counteſs, * fuch a fine character of any 
mortal, as he gave of you, He told 
me of his engagements to go abroad 
© ns the very next day. He highly 
© extolled the lady for whoſe fake, 
* princi he was obliged to fe 
4 abroad; and he ſpoke as highly of a 
1 
91 were his own t an 


mentioned very affecti y the 
« young lady's whole family. 
«© God only knows,” faid be, 


« what may be my deſtiny !— As ge- 


« neroſity, as juſtice, or rather as 
« Providenee leads —— — 
After he had generouſly opened his 
heart, proceeded the cated, 1 
* afked him if he had any hope, ſnould 
© the foreign lady regover her health, 
©. of her being his. 
„J can. promiſe myſelf nothing, 
©. ſaid he. I go over without one 
« ſelſiſh hope. If the lady recover ber 
& health, and her brother can be 
cc amended in bit, by the affiftance I 
4 ſhall over with me, I ſhall 
4 dave joy inexpreſſible: to Provi- 
dence I leave the reſt. The reſult 


6 cannat be in my own 2 
Then, Sir, — wr yo coun- 


teſs, © you cannot in honour be un- 


der any engagements to Miſs Byron? 
I — from my ſeat. * Whither, 


„ my. dear?—I have done, if I oppreſs 


« you,* I moved my chair behind her, 
but fo cloſe to hers, that I leaned on 
the back of it, my face hid, and my 
eyes running over. She ſtood up. 
Sit down again, Madam,“ ſaid I, 
and proceed—Pray proceed, You 
s haye excited my curioſity. Only let 
me fit here, anbeeded, behind, you. 
© Pray, Madam, ſaid Mrs. Reeves, 
rning alſo with curioſity, as ſhe 
has owned) * go on; and in- 
c dulge my couſin in hep preſent ſeat, 
« Whatanſwer did Sir Charles return?” 
„My dear love, ſaid the coynteſs 
(fitting down, as-I had requeſted) 
5. let me firſt he anſwered one queſtion. 
I would not do miſchief,”.. 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, 


© You cannot do miſchief, Madam» 
replied . ng aye hn ladythip's 
* Has Sir Charles Grandiſon ever 
* direftly made his addreffes to you, 
my dear?” | 
Never, Madam.“ 
* It is not for want of love, I dare 
* aver, that he has not. But thus he 
© anſwered my queſtion: 1 ſhould 
© have wagy myſelf the un worthieſt 
« of men, ng the difficulties of 
% my oven ſituation, how great ſoever 
«« were the temptation from Miſs By. 
6% ron's merit, if I had ht to en. 
« her affe&ions." = 
80 Lucy | how nobly is his whole 
conduct towards me juſtified i] 
* She has, Madam, (pr | 
counteſs in his words) a prudence 
that I never knew equalled in a wo- 
* man ſo young. With a frankneſt 
«« of mind, to which hardly ever you 
lady before her had pretenſions, 
4% has ſuck a command of her. affec. 
** tions, that no man, I dare fay, will 
s gver have a ſhare in them, till he 
e has courted her favour by aſfiduities 
« which-ſhall convince her that he hab 
% no heart but for ber.“ | a 
O my Lucy! what an honour to me 
would theſe ſentiments-be, if T deſerved 
them — And can Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon think I 40 —1I ſo. But if he 
Goon how _ am I indebted to 
is favourable, his generous opinion 
Who knows but I have — re- 
joice, rather than to regret, as I uſed 


to do, his frequent abſenees from 


CORY ?. X 

e counte proceeded. | | 
„Then, Sir, you will not take 
* amiſs, it my ſon, by hs aſſiduities, 
% can prevail upon Miſs Byron to 
© think that he has merit, and that his 
© heart is wholly devoted to her.” 

« Amiſs, Madam—No In juſ- 
e tice, in Honour, - I cannot. May 
«« Miſs Byron be, as ſhe deſerves to 
„ be, one of the happieſt women on 
© earth in her nuptials. I have heard 
% a great cha of Tord P. He 
* has a very large eſtate. He ma 
<< boaſt of bis mother. God *＋ , 
e that I, a man divided in myſelf, not 
4 knowing what I car Fey Ot 
« ſometimes what-I oughrito'do, ſhould 
<< ſeek to involve in my own uncer- 
* taintzesthe friead-Lreverey-.the w. 
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„ call Miſs 
4 obli 


man Ih greatly aduſire: her beauty 
id Attracting; ſo proper for her 
cc ore to engage a generous pro- 
« tectot in the married N 

« Generous man] thought I, O 
how my tears ran dowti my cheeks, 
as I hid my face behind the counteſs's 
AG 

60 ob! * you 8 Sir, 
proceede t countets, 70 to $ 
% Were you. freed from all — 
« certainties— : | 
Permit me, Madam," interrupted 
«© he, © to ſpare you the queſtion you 
u vere going to put. As I know not 
« what will be the refult of my jour- 
% ney abroad, I ſhould think myſelf 
« a very /elfiſbrman, and a very diſho- 
4% nourable one to two ladies of equal 
6 delicacy and worthineſs, if I ſought: 
t involve, as I hinted before, in 
my own uncertainties, a young lady 
« . prudence and great qualities 
«4 muſt make herſelf and azy man 
« happy, whom ſhe ſhall favour with 
her hand. 5 


$59 
Byron ſiſter, will 
him —— andndle 
% to that ſiſterꝰ ?: ? 
„ The counteſs of D. thews,” by 
1% this requeſt, her value for a y“ 
« lady deſerves it jj and the more, 
% forit's being, I think, (excuſe me, 
© But what a preſumption would it be 
« in me, to fo fe that Land en 
7 n _— — Miſs Byron, when 
* ſhe has relations as worthy of her, 
4. as ſhe is of mH? ?⸗ũñ 
Vou may dear, ſaid the 
oounteſs, © that I ſhould not have 
this queſtion, but as a trial of his 
© heart, However, I aſked his pardon ; 
4 and told him, that I would not be- 
g — it me, except he would 
{4 to mention to Miſe B 
© that I had made him a viſit eres 
«* ſubjeR,* {Methinks, Lucy, I ſhoul# 
een 
w. wing! 7 
And now, my dear, pier hdy, 
© let me turn about.” She did; and 


| | 

' To be ſtill more explicit, pro- put one arm round my neck, and with 
| © ceededhe. <4 With what facecould I my own handkerchief wiped my eyes, 
| lock up to-2 woman of honour and and kiſſed my check; and when the 


3 , ſuch a one as the lady be- 


« has laid me under obligation to one 


« lady, if ſhe ſhould be itted to 
«4 accept of me, I —— to 
% hope, that another, no leſs worthy, 


« would hold her favour for me fu- 


* ded, till ſhe ſaw what would be 


« iſſue of the--finſt obligation? 
% No, Madam; I could ſooner die, 
« than offer ſuch indignity to Born 
« am fettered,” he; but 
% Miſs is free: and fa is the 


» 8 My attendance on her 


% at this time ts indiſpenſible; but I 


« make not any conditions for my- 


« ſelf--my reward will be in the con- 


«. ſeiouſneſs of having diſcharged the 
that I think myſetf un- 


« obligations 
« der, as a man of honour.” Aha 
re- 


I now- ſtand, if I could 
„ on 2 wiſh, that while my honour” 


{aw me a little recovered, the addreſſtd 
me as followg— - - SYRIA 7 
Now my good young creature, 
1 you Cid end call 1 
6. ter in my way! for 1 ink T 
© muſt always call you fo, whether you 
© do, or not] let me atk you, 2 U 1 
< were your real mother, Have you any 
c tion chat Sir Charles Grandi 
+ ſon will de yours? fue o ;2bs 
Dear Madam; is not this as hard 
© a queſtion to be put to me, as that 
© which you put to him Þ 
Ves, my dear—fult as hard. 
© Tam as ready to aſl your pardon, as 
© I was hie, you are really diſpleuſed 
with me for putting it. — Ae yon, 
„ Miſs: Byron? — Excuſe me, Mrs. 
Reeves, for thus urging-your lovely 
© couſng I am at leaſt entitled to the 
© excuſe Sir Charles Grandiſon made 


- The-counteſs's voice 
i my value for her.” 


ating this h of hie: and ſhe | , 
hopped 5 I haveideclared, Madam,“ return · 
ed I, and lit is from my heart, that I 

© think he ought to be the-haſbend of 

- © the lady abroad: and though I pre- 
fer him to all the men I ever uw, 
yet I. have reſol ved, if poſſible, to 


c 
* © conquer theiparticular regard-Fhaye 
6: ap rot He has in a very noble, 
0 manner 


for me, that it is a demonſtrution of 
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manner offered me his friendſhip, ſo 
long as it may be accepted without 
* interfering with any other attach- 
ments on my part: and I will be 
© ſatisfied with that.” 
A friendſhip ſo pure, replied the 
counteſs, as that of ſuch a man, is 
conſiſtent with any ether attachments. 
* My Lord D. will, with his whole 
© ſoul, contribute all in his power to 
© ſtrengthen it: he admires Sir Charles 
Grandiſon; he would think it a dou- 
© ble honour to be acquainted with him 
through you. Deareſt Miſs Byron, 
© take another worthy young man into 
« your friendſhip, but with a tenderer 
© name; I ſhall then claim a fourth 
t place in it for myſef. O my dear! 
© what a quadruple knot will you tie !* 
-. © Your ladyſhip does me too much 
© honour,” was all I could juſt. then 
reply. | 
* I muſi have an anſwer, my dear: I 
© will not take up with a compliment.” 
© This, then, Madam, is my an- 
© ſwer—I hope I am an honeſt crea- 
© ture; I have not a heart to give. 
Then you have expectations, my 
dear.— Well, I will call you mine, 
if I can, Never did I think that I 
could have made the propoſal that I 
am going to make you: but in my 
eyes, as well as in my lord's, you are 
an incomparable young woman.— 
This is 1t—We will not think of the 
alliance propoſed to us, (It is yet but 
a propoſal, and to which we have not 
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- upon, takes. You once ſaid, you 
could prefer my ſon to any of the 
© men that had hitherto applied to you- 
for your favour. . Your affections to 
© Sir Charles were engaged before you 


knew us. Will you allow my ſon 


© this preference, which will be the 
* firft preference, if Sir Charles en- 
0 gages himſelf abroad? 


© Your ladyſhip ſurprizes me: ſhall: 


« T not improve by the example you 


© Fas it that ſaid (and a man too) 
« With what face could I look up to 
« woman of honour and delicacy, 
« ſuch a one as the lady before whom 


« IT now ſtand, if I could own a with, 


« that, while my heart leaned to one 


« perſon, I ſhould think of keeping 
« another in ſuſpenſe till I ſaw whe-- 


« ther I could or could not þe the 


© an excuſe: 


returned any anſwer) till we ſee what 
turn the affair Sir Charles is gone 


c have juſt now ſet before me? Who 


te other's ?” No, Madam, I -woul# 
© ſooner die, (as Sir Charles ſaid) than 
© offer ſuch an indignity to both.” But 
I know, Madam, that you only made 
this propoſal, as you did another to 
© Sir Charles Grandiſon, as a trial of 
* my beart.” 
Upon my word, my dear, I ſhould, 
© T think, be glad to be entitled to ſuch 
1 I was really in ear- 
© neſt; and now take a little ſhame to 
© myſelf.” 
What charming ingenuouſneſs in 
this lady! 8 i 
She claſped her arms about me, and 
kiſſed my cheek again. I have but 
© one plea,* ſaid ſhe, to make for my- 
« ſelf; I could not have fallen into 
© ſuch an error, (the example fo re- 
© cently given to the contrary) had 1 
© not withed you to be, before any wo- 
© man in the world, counteſs of D. 
© Noble creature —No title can give 
© you dignity. May your own wiſhes 
6 be nted !* * 
The counteſs aſked, When I returned 
to Northamptonſhire? I told her my 
intention. She charged me to fee her 
firſt. But I can tell you, faid ſhe, 
my lord ſhall: not be preſent when 
© you come: not once more will I truſt 
6 kin in your company —and if he 
« ſhould ſteal a viſit, unknown to me, 
let not your coufin ſee him, Mrs. 
Reeves. He does indeed admire you, 


© love.“ 


I acknowledged, with a grateful 
heart, her — to me. She en- 
gaged me to correſpond with her when 
I got home. Her commands were an 
honour done me that I could not re- 
fuſe myſelf. Her ſon, ſhe ſmilingly' 
told me, ſhould-no more ſee my letters,* 
than my perſon. ; 

At her going away—* I will tell you 
© one thing,” faid ſhe: “ I never be- 
© fore, in a buſineſs which my heart 
© was ſet upon, was fo effectually 
* filenced by à precedent produced by 
© myſelf in the ſame converſation. 
© cane with an aſſurance of ſucceſs. 
© When our hearts are engaged in a 
© hope, we are apt to think every ſtep. 
* we take for the promoting it, rea- 
ſonable: our —— my dear, will 
© evermore run away with our judg- 
* ment. But now I think of it, I 
« muſt, when I ſay our, 2 two 
© exceptions; one for you, and one 
« for Sir Charles Grandiſon,” Bur 
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77 But, Lucy, tell me- May I, do you f 


think, explain the meaning of the word 
SELFISH uſed by Sir Charles in the 
tonclufjon of the library-conference at 
Colnebrook (and which puzzled me 
then to make out) by his diſclaiming 
of ſelfiſbneſ in the converſation wit 

the counteſs above-recited ? If I may, 


what an opening of his heart does that 


word give in my fayour, were he at li- 
berty ? Does it not look, my dear, as if 
his honour checked him when his love 
would have prompted him to wiſh me to 
preſerve my heart diſengaged till his re- 
turn from abroad? Nor let it be ſaid that 
it was diſhonourable in him to have ſuch 
a thought, as it was checked and over - 
tome; and as it was ſucceeded by ſuch 
an emotion; that he was obliged to de- 
part abruptly from me;—Let me re- 
peat the words—You may not have 
my letter at hand which relates that af- 
fecting addreſs to me; and it is im- 
poſſibie for me, while I have themory, 
to forget them. He Had juſt concluded 
his brief hiftory of Clementina—* And 
now, Madam, what can I ſay?— Ho- 
© nour forbids me!—Yet honour bids 
me Vet I cannot be unjuſt, ungene- 
t rous, ſelfiſh !*—If I may flatter niyſelf, 
Lucy, that he did love me when he ſaid 


this, and that he had a conflict in his 


noble heart between the love on one fide 
ſo bee (for I could not forgive him, 
if he did not love, as well as pity, Cle- 
mentina) andon the other not ſo hopeleſs, 
were there to have been no bar between. 
hall we not pity him forthe arduous 
ſtruggle? Shall we riot ſee that honour 
carried it, even in favour of the hope- 
4% againſt the hopeful, and applaud 
him the more for being able to over- 


'come? How ſhall we call virtue by 


it's name, if it be not tried; and if it 
hath no conteſt with inclination ? 

If IT an a vain ſelf-flatterer, tell me, 
chide me, Lucy; but allow me, how- 
ever, at the ſame time, this praiſe, if 
I ran make good my claim to it, that 
1 conqueſt of my paſſion is at leaſt as 
£ orious for me, as hit is for him, were 

e to love me ever ſo well; fince I can 
moſt fincerely, however painfully, ſub- 
{cribe'to the preference which honour, 
love, compaſſion, unitedly, give to 
CLEMENTINA. 


LETTER XXVI. 
MISS BYRON. t CONTINUATION; 


$0 MONDAY NIGHT. 

Y couſins and I, by invitation, 
ſupped with =P this even- 

ing. Lord and Lady L. were there; 
Lady Olivia alſo, and Lady Maffei. 

I have ſet them all into a conſter- 
nation, as they expreſſed themſelves, 
by my declaration of leaving London 
vn my return home early on Frida 
morning next. I knew, that were 
to paſs the whole ſummer here, I muſt 
be peremptory at laſt. The two ſiſters 
vow that I ſhall not go ſo ſoon, They 
ſay, that I have ſeen fo few of the 
town-divetfions — Town diverſions, 
Lucy I have had diverſions enough, 
of one fort !—-But in your arms, my 
dear friends, I ſhall have conſolation 
And I want it. | 
I have great regrets, and ſhall have 
hourly more; as the day approaches, 
on the leaving of ſuch dear and oblig- 
ing friends : but I am determined. 

M couſin's coach will convey me 
to Dunſtable ; and there, I know, I 
ſhall meet with my indulgent uncle, 
or your brother. I would not have 


it publickly known, becauſe of the 
offi 


cious gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood. | 

Dr. Bartlett intended to ſet out for 
Grandiſon Hall to-rtjorrow : but from 
the natural kindneſs of his heart he has 
ſuſpended his journey to Thurſday 
next. Na conſideration, therefore, 
ſhall detain me, if I am well. 

My , couſins are grieved ; they did 
not expect that I would be a word and 
a blow, as they phraſe'it, | 

Lady Olivia expreſſed herſelf con- 
cerned, that ſhe, in particular, was to 
loſe. me. She had propoſed great plea- 
ſare, ſhe ſaid, in the parties ſhe ſhouid 
make in my company. But, after 
what Emily told me, ſhe appears to me 
as a Meduſa; and were I to be thought 
by her a; formidable rival, I might 
have as much reaſon to be afraid of 
the potion, as the man ſhe loves of the 
ponlard. Emily has kept the ſecret 
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from every-body but me. And I rely 
on the inviolable ſecreſy of all you, 
my friends. 6 

Lord and Lady L. had deſigned to 
go to Colnebrook to-morrow, or at m 
day, having hopes of getting me wit 
them: but now, they ſay, they will 
ſtay in town till they can ſee whether 
I am to be prevailed upon, or will be 
obdurate. | | 
Lady Olivia enquired after the diſ- 
tance of Northamptonthire. She will 


ſuch a competition ſhe had conſequenee 
with him; and all her entreaties, all 
her menaces, the deteſted poniard in 
her hand, could not ſhake his ſteady 
ſoul, and make him delay his well. 
ſettled purpoſe. 


LETTER XXVIE. 


MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION, 


make the tour of England, ſhe ſays, 


and viſit me there. I was obliged to 
ſay I ſhould take her viſit as an ho. 
nour. 

Wicked politeneſs! Of how many 
falſhoods doſt thou make the people, 
who are called polite, guilty ! 
© But there is one man in the world, 
who is remarkable for his truth, yet 
is unqueſtionably polite, He cenſures 
not others for complying with faſhions 
eſtabliſhed by cuſtom : but he gives not 
in to them. He never perverts the 
meaning of words. He never, for in- 
ſtance, Luffers his ſervants to deny him, 
when heis at home. If he is buſy, he juſt 
finds time to ſay he is, to unex fed 
viſitors ; and if hey will ſtay, he turns 
them over to his ſiſters, to Dr. Bart- 
lett, to Emily, till he can attend them. 
But then he has always done ſo. Every 
one knows that he lives to his own 
heart, and they exped it of him; 
and when they can have his company, 
they have double joy in the eaſe and 
chearfulneſs that attend his leiſure: 
they then have him wholly, And he 
can be the more polite, as the company 
then is all his buſineſs. 

Sir Charles might the better do ſo, 
as he came over ſo few months ago, 
after ſo long an abſence; and his re- 
putation for. politeneſs was fo well 
eſtabliſhed, that people rather looked 
for rules from him, than a conformity 
to theirs. 

His denials of complimenting Lady 
Olivia (though the was but juſt arrived 
in his native country, where ſhe never 
was before) with the ſuſpending of his 
departure for one week, or but for one 
day—Who but he could have given 
them? But he was convinced, tat it 
was right to haſten away, for the ſake 
of Clementina and his Jeronymo: and 
that it would have been wrong to ſhew 
Olivia, even for her own ſake, that in 


TUESDAY MORNING, APRIL 19, 
1 8 naughty Lady G.—She 1s 
exceſſively to blame. Lord L. is 
out of patience with her, So is Lady 
L. Emily ſays, ſhe loves her dearly; 
but ſhe does not love her ways. Lord 
G. as Emily tells me, talks of coming 
to me; the cauſe of quarrel ſuppoſed 
to be not great: but trifles, inſiſted 
upon, make frequently the wideſt 
breaches. Whatever it be, it is be- 
tween themſelves ; and neither cares to 
tell : but Lord and Lady L. are angry 
with her, for the ludicrous manner in 
which ſhe treats him. 

The miſunderſtanding happened af- 
ter my couſin and I left them laſt night. 
I was not in ſpirits, and declined ſtay- 
ing to cards. Lady Olivia and her 
aunt went away at, the ſame time. 
Whiſt was the game. Lord and Lady 
I.. Dr. Bartlett and Emily, were calt 
in. In the midſt of their play, Lady 
G. came hurrying down ſtairs to them, 
warbling an air; Lord G. followed 
her, much diſturbed. * Madam, I 
© muſt tell you, ſaid he — Why 
© MUST, my lord? I don't bid you.” 

© Sit ſtill, child, ſaid ſhe to Emily: 
and took her ſeat behind her Who 
« wins ? Who loſes ?? 

Lord G. walked about the room— 
Lord and Lady L. were unwilling to 
take notice, hoping it would go off; 
for there had been a few livelineſſes on 
her fide at dinner-time, though all was 
ſerene at ſupper. 

Dr. Bartlett offered her his cards. 
She refuſed them No, doctor, faid 
ſhe, © I will play my own cards: 1 
© ſhall have enough to do to play ther 
© well.” 

As you manage it, ſo you will, 
Madam, faid Lord G. 

Don't expoſe yourſelf, my lord: 
* we are before company. — Lady L. 

you 
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vyou have nothing but trumps in your 
CRT” + | | 

Let me ſay a word or two to you, 
Madam, ſaid Lord G. to her. 

I am all obedience, my lord | 

She aroſe, He would have taken 
her hand : ſhe put it behind her. 

© Not your hand, Madam? 

© I can't ſpare it. 

He flung from her, and went out of 
the room. | | 

Lord bleſs me,” ſaid ſhe, return- 
ing to the card-table with a gay uncon- 
cern, * what ſtrange- paſſionate crea- 
« tures are theſe men! 

Charlotte, faid Lady L. I worn- 
© der at you.” 

Then J give you joy.“ 

What do you mean, ſiſter * 

We women love wonder and the 
c vonder - ful! | 

« Surely, Lady G, ſaid Lord L. 
© you are wrong! 

I give your lordſhip joy, too.” 

© On what?” 

That my ſiſter is always right.” 

© Indeed, Madam, were I Lord G. 
© I ſhould have no patience,” 

A good hint for you, Lady L. I 
© Rope you will take this for a warn- 
© ing, and continue.” | | 

When I behaye as you do, Char- 
© lotte—" 

© I underſtand you, Lady L. you 
© need not ſpeak out—Every one in 
© their way.“ 

* You would not behave thus, were 
© my brother 

© Perhaps not. | 

© Dear Charlotte, you are exceſſive- 
© ly wrong.” | 

80 I think,” returned ſhe, 

Why then do you not—? 

« Mend, Lady L.? All in good 
© time,” 

Her woman came in with a meſſage, 
expreſſing her lord's deſire to ſee her— 
6 The deuce is in theſe men : they will 
© neither be ſatisfied with us, nor with- 
* out us. But I am all obedience : 
© no wow will I break.'—And out ſhe 
went. + | 


Lord G. not returnin preſently, 


and Lord and Lady L.'s chariot being 


came, they both took this opportunity, 
in order to ſhew their diſpleaſure, to, 


4 yet taking leave of their 


Bartlett retired to his apart - 


ment, And when Lady G. came down, 
ſhe was ſurprized, and a little vexed, 
to find only Emily there. Lord G. 
came in at another door Upon my 
* word, my lord, this is ſtrange beha- 
© viour in you: you fright away, with 
© your huſband-like airs, all one's 
© company.” : 5 

Good God!—IT am aſtoniſhed at 
you, Madam.” | 

What Agmiics your aſtoniſhment ? 
© —when you have ſcared every-body 
© out of the houſe.” 
© IL, Madam!” -.. | x 
* You, Sir! Yes, you!—Did you 
not Jord it over me in my drefling- 
room? To be eaſy and quiet, did I 
not fly to our company in the draw- 
ing- room? Did you not follow me 
there - with looks very pretty looks 
for a new- married man, I aſſure you! 
Then did you not want to take me 
aſide — Would not any- body have 
ſuppoſed it was to expreſs your ſor- 
row for your odd behaviour? Was 
I not all obedience? Did you not, 
with very manni/h airs, ſlight me for 
my compliance, and fly out of the 
room ? All the company could wit- 
neſs the calmneſs with which I re- 
turned to them, that they might not 
be grieved for me: nor think our 
miſunderſtanding a deep one. Well, 
© then, when your ſtomach came down, 
© as I ſuppoſed, you ſent for me out: 
« No doubt,” thought I, to expreſs 
& his concern now. —I was all obe- 
© dience again.“ | | 

And did I not beſeech you, Ma- 
dam | | 1 

© Beſeech me, my lord Ves but 
« with ſuch looks —1 married, Sir, let 
me tell you, a man with another 
© face—See, ſee, Emily—He is gone 
© again!” | 

My lord flew out of the room in a 

O theſe men, my .dear!* (aid 

ſhe to Emily. oF 
I know, faid Emily, * what I 
© could have anſwered, if I dared : 
© but it is ill meddling, as I have heard 
c (ay, between man and wife.* 
Emily ſays, the quarrel was not. 
made up; but was carried higher fill 
in the morning. | 

She had but juſt finiſhed her tale, 
when the following billet was brough 
me from Lady G. | | 
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© HARRIET, 

© TUESDAY MORNING». 
5 IF you love me, if you pity me, 
. = © come hither this inſtant : I have 
great need of your counſel. I am 
© reſolved to be unmarried ; and there- 
© fore ſubſcribe myſelf by the beloved 


name of 


F CHARLOTTE GRANDISOR.' 
I inftantly diſpatched the following 


F I Know no ſuch perſon as Char- 

© lotte Grandiſon. I love Lady 
© G. but can pity only her lord. I 
will not come near you. I have no 
* counſel to give you: but that you 
* will not jeſt away your own happi- 
* neſs, 


© HARRIET BYRON. 


Soon after came a ſervant from Lady 
G. with the following letter, 


s 80, then, I have made a bleſſed hand 
of wedlock! My brother gone; 
my man exceſſive unruly; Lord 
and Lady L. on his fide, without in- 
* quiring into merits, or demerits; 
* leured by Dr. Bartlert's grave 
face; Emily ſtanding aloof, her 
finger in her eye; and now my Har- 
riet renouncing me: and all in one 
s week! 

© What can I do?—War ſeems to 
be. declared: and will you not turn 
«© mediatrix ?You won't, you fay. 
Let it alone. Nevertheleſs, I will 
© lay the whole matter before you. 

© It was laſt night, the week from 
the wedding-day not compleated, that 
© Lord G. thought fit to break into 
my retirement without my leave—By 
© the way, he was a little impertinent 
© at dinner-time; but that I paſſed 
© over, 2 
What boldneſs is this,“ ſaid I? 
% —Pray, Sir, be gone!—Why leave 
** you your company below)? 

I come, my deareſt life, to make 
na requeſt to you.” 

The man 
© enough, had he had a little leſs of 
© his odious rapture; for he flung his 
arms about me, Jenny in preſence. 
A ͤ huſband's fondneſs is enough to 
© ruin theſe wp Don't you think, 

« Harriet, that there is an immora- 
: lity in it, before them? 


n with civility 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, 


“ I refuſe your requeſt, be jt what 
« it will, How dare you invade me 
© in my retirement!—You may be- 
« lieve, that I intended not to ftay 
«long above, my ſiſter below. Does 
te the ceremony, ſo lately paſt, autho- 
ce rize want of breeding? 

&© Want of breeding, Madam!“ — 
and he did /o ſtare! 
Leave me this inſtant.—I looked 
c -natured, I ſuppoſe in my anger ; 
for he declared he would not; and 
© again throwing his arms about me ag 


* I ſat, joined his ſharp face to mins 


© and preſumed to kiſs me; Jenny 
* ſtill in the room. 6 


Now, Harriet, you will never de- 


© ſert me in a point of delicacy, I am 
© ſure. You cannot defend theſe odi- 
© ous "freedoms in a matrimony ſo 


* young, unleſs you would be wi ling 


© to be ſerved fo yourſelf, 


© You may ſuppoſe, that then J let 


© loaſe my indignation upon him. 
And he ſtole out, daring to mutter 


and be diſpleaſed. The word “ de- 


e oz,” was in his mouth. 
«Did he call me devil, Jenny?“ 
„% No, indeed, Madam,” ſaid the 


© wench—And, Harriet, ſee the all 
© example of ſuch a free behaviour 


© before her: ſhe preſumed to prate in 

© favout of the man's fit of fondneſs; 

« yet, at other times, is a prude of a 
N | 

© girl, 


© Before my anger was gone down, 


in again [It is truth, Harriet] came 


© the bold wretch. I will not,” 


© ſaid he, as you are not 8 

te employed, leave you Upon my ſoul, 

t Madam, you don't uſe me well. 

« But if you will oblige me with your 

* company to-morrow morning—"" 
© No where, Sif—"" 


*« Only to breakfaſt with Miſs By- 


* ron, my dear— As a mark of your 
„ obhgingneſs, I requeſt it.“ 

© His dear!—Now I hate a hypo- 
« crite of all things. I knew that he 
© had a deſign to make a ſhew of his 
© bride, as his property, at another 


* 


would name a viſit agreeable to 


would give him a merit with you, 
and preſerve to himſelf the conſe- 
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rity. 
4 From this fooliſh beginning a 
; our 


22 and ſeeing me angry, thought 


me, and which at the ſame time 


e of being obliged by his obe- 
ient wife, at the word of autho-, 


8IR CHARLES. GRANDISON, 


t our mi 

vas, the art of the man, and the evi- 

dent deſign he had to get 1 of his 
e 0 


quarrel. What vexed me 


© ſide. He, in the cour it, threat- 
* enced me with appealing to you To 
« intend to ruin me in the love of my 
« deareſt friend! Who, that valued 
© that friend, could forgive it? You 
may believe, that if h had not pro- 
c ary it, and after ſuch accumu- 
© Jated offences, it was the very vilit 
that I ſhould have been delighted 
s with. 

Indeed, Sir. Upon my word, my 
* lord l do aſſurt you, Sir!” with a 
moderate degree of haughtineſs -was 


s whatthe quarrel aroſe to, on my fide. 


And at laſt, to a declaration of re- 
# bellion—* I % f 

On his ſide . Upon my foul, Ma- 
e dam Let me periſh, if—" and then 
* hefitating— “ You uſe me ill, Ma- 
% dam. have not deſerved=Anq 
jo £2 me leave to ſay—I i] upon 
* being obliged, Madam!” 

There was no bearing of this, Har- 
* riet—Tt was a cool evening; but I 
took up my fan—*Hey-day!” ſaid I, 
„ what vage is this? — Vou 12/0 
* upon it, my lord !—TI think I am 
« married; am I not?” - And I took 
s my watch, Half an hour after ten 


* on Monday night—the—-What day 


* of the month is this ?—Pleaſe the 
* Lord, I will note down this begin- 
* ning moment of your authoritative 
5 demeanour. | ; 

« My dear Lady G.“ [The-wretch 
called me by his own name, perhaps 
s farther to inſult me] if Icould bear 
* this treatment, it is impoſſible for 
* me to love you as I do.” 

« So it is in love to me, that you 


F are to put on already all the huſ- 


% band !—Jenny 1 you ſee, my 
6 lord, affecting a whiſper, *© how you 
* daſh the poor wench : how like a 
te fool ſhe looks at our folly J- Re- 
* member, Jenny, that 3 
* morning you carry my in 
« ſuits 7 Fay 8 and tell — 
* ſhe has forgot the hanging: ſleeves 
% to the gowns. Let her put them on 
« out of hand.” | 

I was proceeding— But he rudely, 


* grayely, and even with an air of 


s » { There was no bearing that, 


* you know]: admoniſhed 
© little leſs wit, Madam, 


. 

* 
"x" 
„ 


me; © A 


d 2 little 
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© more diſcretion, would perhaps bet- 
e ter become you.“ | 
This was too true to be forgiven. 
© Toll fay it, Harriet, if don't. And to 
come from a man that was not over- 
* burdened with either—But I had too 
great command of myſelf to ſay fo. 
% My dependence, my lord,” (This 
© I did fay] “ is upon your judg- 
« nent: x £0 will always be a balance. 
te to my vit; and with the aſſiſtance, 
e of your reproving love, will in times. 
teach me diſcretion: 5 
Now, my dear, was not this a high 
compliment to him? Ought he not 
to have taken it as ſuch? Eſpecially 
as I looked grave, and dropped him, 
a very fine curtſey. But either his 
conſcience or ill- nature (perhaps 
you'll ſay both) made him take it 
as a reflection. [ True as you are 
© alive, Harriet!] He bit his lip. 
Jenny, be gone, ſaid he“ Jenny, 
6 don't go, ſaid I. — jenny knew not 
© which to obey. Upon my word, 
* Harriet, I began to think the man 
« would have cuffed me, —And while 
© he was in his airs of mock-majeſty, 
© I ſtept to the door, and whipt down 
© to my company. 

« As marned peo 
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ple are not to ex- 
© poſe. themſelves to their friends, 
© (who, I once heard you ſagely re- 
© mark, would remember diſagreeable 
© things when the honeſt pair had for- 
got them) I was determined to be 
© prudent. You would have beem 
charmed with me, my dear, for my, 
« diſcretion, © I will cheat by-. 
« ſtanders, thought I; © I will 
«© make my Lord and Lady L. Dr. 
% Bartlett, and Emily, whom I had 
© befpre ſet in at cards, 222 are 
„ egregiouſly happy. - And down I 
c Gr 33 tb a lamb-like. 
« peaceablencls, to make obſervations; 
© on the play. But ſoon after, in 
* whipt my indiſcreet lord, his colour 
© heightened, his features working: 
c though I cautioned him not to 
* expoſe himſelf, yet he aſſumed airs. 
that were the occaſion, as you ſhall 
© hear, of frightening away my com- 
of Pany- He withdrew in .conjequence 
* of thoſe airs; and after a little while. 
© (repenting, as I hoped) he ſent for me 
out. Some wives would have played 
© the Queen Vaſhti on their tyrant, 
« gud refuſed to go: but J, all obe-. 


« gience, 
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© dience, (my vow, fo recently made, 
in my head) obeyed, at the pary firſt 
- TT : yet you muſt think that I 
© (meek as I am naturally) could not 
© help recriminating. He was too 
© lordly to be expoſtulated with.— 
There was, © I tell you, Madam!“ 
© and, © I won't be told, Sir!“ and 


© when I broke from the paſſionate 


* creature, and hoped to find my com- 
ny, behold! they were all gone: 
None but Emily left. And thus was 
poor Lady L. ſent home, weeping, 
perhaps, for ſuch an early marriage- 
8 exerted on her meek ſiſter. 
Well, and don't you think we 
looked like a couple of fools at each 
other, when we faw ourſelves left 
alone, as I may ſay, to fight it out? 
I did expoſtulate with him as mild! 
as I could ; he would have made it 
up with me afterwards; but, no! 
there was no doing that, as a girl of 
our nice notions may believe, after 
e had, by his violent airs, expoſed 
us both before ſo many witneſſes. In 
decency, therefore, I was obliged to 
keep it 17 and now our miſunder- 
ſtanding blazes; and is at ſuch a 
comfortable height, that if we meet 
by accident, we run away from each 
other by deſign. We have already 
made two breakfaſt - tables; yet I am 
meek ; he is ſullen, I Nike curt- 
ſies, he returns not bows.—Sullen 
creature, and a ruſtick !—I go to my 
harpſichord ; melody enrages him. 
He is worſe than Cul; for Saul 
could be gloomily pleaſed with the 
muſick even of the man he hated. 
I would have got you to come to 
us : that I thought was tending to a 
compliance ; for it would have been 
condeſcending too much, as he is fo 
very perverſe, if I had accompanied 
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to appeal to you; but I have half- 
raillied him out of his purpoſe. I 
ſent to you. What an anſwer did 
you return me Cruel Harriet! to 
deny your requeſted mediation in a 
difference that has riſen between man 
and wife. But let the fire glow. If 
it ſpares the houſe, and only blazes 
in the chimney, I can bearit. 

* Croſs creature, adieu! If you 
© know not ſuch a woman as Gran- 
« difon, Heaven grant that I ay; and 
that my wiſhes may be anſwered 8 
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him to you, He has a great mind- 


© to the perſon ; and then I will not 
* knowa Byron," * | 


See, Lucy, how high this dear flighty 
creature bribes! But I will not be in- 
fluenced, by, her bribery, to take her 
part, 


LETTER XXVIIL. 
MISS BYRON, IN CONTINUATION, 


| TUESDAY NIGHT, 
Am juſt returned from St. James's 
Square. | 
But, firſt, I ſhould tell you, that I 
had a viſit from Lady Olivia and Lady 
Maffei. Our converſation was in Ita- 
lian and French. Lady Olivia and 
I had a quarter of an hour's diſcourſe 
in private: you may gueſs at our ſub- 
jet. She is not without that tender- 
neſs of heart, which is the indiſpenſible 
characteriſtick of a woman. She la- 
mented the violence of her temper, in 
a manner ſo affecting, that I cannot 
help tying her, though at the in- 
ſtant f ad in my head 'a certain at- 
tempt that makes me ſhudder whenever 
I think of it. She regrets my going 
to Northamptonſhire ſo ſoon. I have 
promiſed to return her viſit to-morrow 
in the afternoon, 
She ſets out on Friday next for Ox- 
ford, She wiſhed I could accompany 
her. She reſolves to ſee all that is 


worth ſeeing in the weſtern circuit, as 


I may call it. She obſerves, ſhe ſays, 
that Sir Charles Grandiſon's ſiſters, and 


their lords, are very particularly engag- 
ed at preſent ; and are in expectation 


of a call to Windfor to attend Lord 
W.'s nuptials: the will therefore, hav- 
ing attendants enough, and two men of 
conſideration in her train, one of whom 
is not unacquainted with England, 
take curſory tours over the king- 
dom; having a taſte for travelling, 
and finding it a great relief to her ſpi- 
rits. And when Lady L. and Lady 
G. are more diſengaged, will review 
the ſeats and places whi 

think worthy of a ſecond vilit, in their 


company | . 
She profeſſed to like the people here 
and the face of the coun 
ed favourably of the religion of it: 
but, poor woman ! ſhe Tikes all thoſe 
the better, doubt not, for the ſake of 
[ one 


* 


ch the ſhall 


and talk- 


h. 
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one Engliſhman. Love, Lucy, gilds 
every object which bears a relation to 
the perſon beloved. . : 

Lady Maffei was very free in blam- 
ing her niece for this excurſion, She 
took her chiding patiently; but yet, 
like a perſon that thought it too much 
in her power to gratify the perſon 
blaming her, to pay much regard to 
what the ſaid. 

I took a chair to Lady G.'s. Emily 
ran to meet me in the hall. She threw 
her arms about me; I rejoice you 
are come, ſaid ſhe. * Did you 
not meet the houſe in the ſquare 
What means my Emily ?'*— Why, 
it has been flung out of windows, 
as the ſaying is. Ah, Madam ! we 
are all to pieces. One ſo careleſs, 
the other /o. paſhonate !--But, huſh ! 
Here comes Lady G. — 

Take, Lucy, in the dialogue-way, 
particulars. | 

Lady G. Then you are come, at 
© laſt, Harriet. You wrote that you 
*© would not come near me,” 

HARRKIET. I é did; but I could 
© not. ſtay away. Ah, Lady G. you 
vill deſtroy your own happineſs !* - 

Lapy G. * So you wrote, Not 
© one word on the fubje& you hint at, 
© that you have ever ſaid or written be- 
© fore, I hate repetitions, child.” 

HaRkRIET. Then I muſt be ſi- 
© lent upon it. | 

Lavy G. Not of neceſſity. You 
* can ſay new things upon old ſub- 
« jets. —But huſh ! Here comes the 
man. She ran to her harpſichord. 
F Als this it, Harriet?“ and touched 
the keys —repeating 


0 


«© Softly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures, 
Soon ſhe ſooth'd—— 


ENTER Lord G. 

Lord G. *©* Miſs Byron, I am your 
© moſt obedient ſervant. The fight of 
« you rejoices my ſoul.— Madam, (to 
his lady) you have not been lon 
© enough together to begin a tune, 
© know what this is for.'— 

Lapy G.  * Harmony ! Harmony! 
is a charming thing But I, poor L! 
© know not any but what this ſimple 
© inſtrument affords me.” | 


Loox b G. Lifting up bis bands..* Har- 


£ mouy, Madam! God is my witneſs! 


"I 


* —But I will lay every thing before 
s Miſs Byron. 


Lary G. * You need not, my 


© lord: ſhe knows as much as ſhe can 


© know, already; _ the fineco- 
_ © lourings be added to 


woeful tale, 
that your unbridled fpirit can give 
* it,—Have you my long letter about 
« you, Harriet?“ | 
Loap G. ©. And could you, Ma- 
© dam, have the heart to write 
LADY G. Why, my lord, do you 
* mince the matter? For heart, ſay 
courage. You may ſpeak as plain 
in Miſs Byron's preſence, as you did 
© before ſhe came: I know What you 
[4 mean. . | # * 4 i 4 
Lord G. Let it be courage, then.” 
HARRIET. '* Fie, he; Lord G. 
* Fie, fie, Lady G.— What lengths do 
vyou run? If I underſtand the matter 
right, you have both, like children, 
been at play, till you have fallen out.“ 
Lokp G. If, Miſs Byron, you 


HARRIET. I blame you only, my 
© lord, for being in a paſſion. You 
© ſee, my lady is ſerene ; ſhe keeps her 
* temper : the looks as if the wanted 
© to be friends with you.” | 

LokrD'G. O that curſed fere- 
* nity ! When my foul is torn by 4 
* whirlwinde—" / 7 44 
LapyY G. A good tragedy rant! 
—But, Harriet, you are miſtaken: 
my Lord G. is a very paſſionate man. 
So humble, ſo—what ſhall I call it? 
before marriage, -Did not the man 
ſee what a creature I was?—To 
bear with me, when he had no obli- 

ation to mez and not now, when 

e has the higheſt—A miſerable 
ſinking|—O Harriet ! Harriet! Ne- 
ver, never marry !* 


HaRRIET. Dear Lady G. yo 
* know in your own heart you art 


Vvrong— Indeed, you are wrong. -— + 


LokD G. God for ever reward 


© you, Madam 1—I will tell you how 
© it began. : 1 = 

Lapy'G, © Began !” She knows 
* that already, I tell you, my lord. 
© But what has paſſed within theſe 
* four hours, ſhe knows not: you may 
© entertain her with that, if you pleaſe. 
© —Jt was juſt about the time, this 
© day is a week, that we were all to- 
« gether, mighty comfortably, at St. 
s George's, Hanover Square. 

„ Fo oof 1 Lord 


= 


know the truth, and can blame me 
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Loxp G. E tittle of ha 
© you Nm omiſed there, Madan" a 
LA r G. And 1, my lord, could 
de your echo in this, were I not re- 
© folved to Roo my temper z as yo 
© cannot but ſay I have done all 
along.“ 
Lok Dp G. * You could not, Na- 
dam, if you did not deſpiſe me.. 
Laydy' G. © You are wrong, m 
© lord, to think fo : but you dan't be- 
© ljeve yourſelf; if you did, the pride 
© of your heart ought not to permit 
© you to own it.” EO 


LoxD G. Miſs Byron, give me 
leave 6 
Lapy G. © Lord bleſs me! that 


people are ſo fond of expoſing them- 
© ſelves! Had you taken my advice, 
© when you purſued me out of my dreſ- 
© fing-room into company— “ M 
4 lord,” ſaid I, as mildly as I no 
© ſpeak, © Dont expoſe yourſelf.” 
* But he was not at all the wiſer for 
© my advice,” | | 
* Lord G. Miſs Byron, you ſee— 
© But 1 had not come down, but to 
© make my compliments to you.* He 
bowed, and was about to withdraw. 
I took him by the fleeve—* My lord, 
you muſt not go.— Lady G. if your 
© own heart juſtifies you tor your part 
in this miſunderſtanding, fay fo; 1 
© challenge you to ſay ſo.'—She was 
ſilent. : 
HAaRRIET. If otherwiſe, own 
* your fault, promiſe amendment— 
* Aſk excuſe.” Hey-4 f f 
LadY G. day l 8 
HaARxRIE T. And oy lord will 
© aſk yours, for miſtaking you—For 
© being too eaſily provoked" _ 
Lox p G. © Tos eafily, Madam 
HARRIET. What generous man 
© would not ſmile at the foibles of a 
© woman, whoſe heart is only gay with 
© proſperity and lively youth; but has 
proiper AB Any. 
© not the leaſt malice in 1t ? Has-not 
© ſhe made choice of your lordſhip 
in preference of any other man? 
© She raillies every one; ſhe cannot 
© help it: ſhe is to: blame.—Indeed, 
Lady G. you ate. Your brother felt 
© your edge; he once ſmarted by it, 
© and> was angry with you. —But af- 
* terwards, obſerving that it was her 
« way, my lord; that it was a kind 
© of conſtitutional gaiety of heart, 
© and exerciſed on thoſe” ſhe loved 
© beſt; he forgave, raillied her again, 
and turned her own weapons up- 
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© on her; and every one in f 1 

was delighted Huck the ſpirit of both, 
Lou love her, my lord 

Loxp G. Never man more loved 
© Woman. . I am not an ill - natured 
© Tan" . 8 N 
Lapy G. © Buta captious, a paſ. 
fionate one, Lord G.—Who'd have 
thought it?” | 


a * 


Ion b. G. * Never was there, my 


dear Miſs Byron, ſuch a ſtrangely- 
aggravating creature! She could not 
be ſo; if ſhe did not deſpiſe me.” 
Lady: G. Fiddle-faddte, filly 
man! And ſo you ſaid before, If 
you thought ſo, you take the way 
(don't you?) to mend the matter, 
by dancing and capering about, and 
putting yourſelf -into all manner of 
diſagreeable attitudes; and even 
ſometimes being ready to foam at the 
mouth ?—E told him, Miſs Byron, 
there he ſtands, let him deny it, if 
he can; that I married a man with 
another face. Would not any other 
man have taken this for a compli- 
ment to his natural undiſtorted face, 
and inſtantly have pulled off the 
ugly maſk of paſſion, and ſhewn his 
on? — b 

Loxzd G. Vou ſee, you fee, 
the air, Miſs Byron !-—How ludi- 
crouſly does ſhe now, even now—-! 
Lady G. See, Miſs Byron !— 
* How captious: — Lord G. ought 
© to have a termagant wife: one who 
could return rage for rage. Meecknefs 
: is my efime-=s Tf cachioe be put out of 
s 
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< temper,-Meekneſs was never before 
attributed to woman as a fault,” 


© neſs !—-Good God!” SR 
LapyY G. But, Harriet, do you 
Judge on which fide” the grievance 
ies.-Lord G. preſents me with a 
face for his, that I never ſaw him 
wear before marriage ; he has cheat- 
ed me, therefore: I ſhew him the 
fame face that T ever wore, and 
treat him pretty much in the ſame 
* manner (or I am miſtaken) that L 
ever did: and what reaſon can he 
« give, that will not demonſtrate him 
© to be the moſt ungrateful of men, 
for the airs he gives himſelf 7 Airs 
that he would not” have preſumed 
„to put on eight days ago. Who 
© then, Harriet, has reafon to com- 
c 7 of grievance; my lord, or 1“ 
oRD G. Vou ſee, Miſs Byron 

© Can there be any arguing with 2 


Lord G. Good God l- Meek 


— «ä 
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© woman who knows herſelf to be in 
« jeſt; in all the ſays ?* 2 
HARRIET. * Why then, my lord, 
© make a jeſt of it. What will not 
© hear an argument, will not be worth 
£ one's anger.” * 
Loxd G. I leave it to Miſs By- 
© ron, Lady G. to decide between vs 
© as ſhe pleaſes. * 
Lapy G. © You'd better leave it 
© to me, Sir.? -»5 
HarRIET. © Do, my lord.“ 
Loop G. Well, Madam — 
« And what is your decree ?* 6 
Lavy G. © You, Miſs Byron, 
© had beſt be Lady Chancellor, after 
© all, I ſhould not bear to have my 
« decree diſputed after it is pro- 
© nounced,” ©, h 
HaRRrIET. If I muſt, my decree, 
© is this —You, Lady G. ſhall own, 
« yourſelf in fault, and promiſe, 
© amendment. My lord forgive 
you; and promiſe that he will, for 
© the future, endeavour to diſtinguiſh 
between your good and your ill-na- 
ture: that he will fit down to jeſt 
« with your jeſt, and never be diſturb- 
© ed at what you ſay, when he ſees it 
© accompanied with that archneſs of 
« eye and lip which you put on to 
« your brother, and to every one whom 
you beſt love, when you are diſpoſed 
to be teazingly r 
Lavy G. Why, Harriet, you 
have given Lord G. a clue to find, 
* me out, and fpoil all my ſport.” | 
HarRrIET, * What ſay you, my 
lord! : HF 5. : 
Load G. Will Lady G. own her- 
© ſelf in fault, as you propoſe ?* 
Lavyy G. Odious recrimination ! 
I leave you together. I never was 
in fault in my life. Am I not a 
« woman If my lord will aſk par- 
don for his foppiſhneſs, as we ſay of 
children 5 ' 
' She ſtopped, and pretended to be 


Harriar. That my lord ſhall, 
© not do, Charlotte. You have car- 
© ried jeſt too far already. . 
* lord ſhall e his dignity for his 
* qvift's fake. My lord, you will not 
p it Lady G. to leave us, how- , 
He took her hand, and pre it 


with his lips : © For God's ſake, Ma- 


* dam, 8 in your 
A 'to make us ſo;-it ever 
« all be in your power, If I have 
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* I cannot bear your contempt ; 
C 1 never will d erye it,” a. 46S 
Lady G. Why could not this, 
© have been ſaid ſome hours ago ? 
« Why, lighting my early caution, 
© would you expoſe Yourfelt 7* Fe HR 
I took her aſide. * Be generous, 
© Lady G. Let not your huſband be, 
: * only perſon to whom you are not, 
o. 3729 | NEE... 
Lap G. (Whiſpering.) Our quar- 
© rel has N half T: 2 If, 
we make up here, we ſhall, make up 
« clumſily.” One of the fillieſt things, 
« in the world is, a quarrel that « 
© not, as a coachman after a journey. 
© comes in, with a ſpirit. We mall. 
certainly renew ĩti . 
HARRIET. * Take the caution you 
c gave to my lord: don't expoſe your-, 
«'felf. And another; that you can. 
not more effectually do ſo, than by 
expoſing your huſband. I am more 
© than half-aſhamed of you. You are 
not the Charlotte T once thought vou 
* were, Let me ſee, if you have any 
regard to my good opinion of Jus 
that you can own an error with ſome 
4 ce. | N 
Abr G. Iama meek, humble, 
© docible creature. She turned to me, 
and made me a ruſtick 8 7 her 
hands before her: © I'll or it; 
« tell me, if I am right,” Then ftep- 


ing towards my lord, who was with” 


is back to us looking out of the 
window—and he turning about to her 


bowing—* My lord, ſaid ſhe; © Mie 


Byron has been telling me more 
than I knew before of my duty. She 
« propoſes: herſelf one day to make a 
« won-der-ful obedient wife. It would 


© have been well for you, perhaps, had.. 


© I had ber example to walk by, She” 
© ſeems to ſay, that, now I am mar- 


« ried, I muſt be grave, fage, and paſ- 


© five; oy will 
© me: that 

© and reverence my huſband. If you. 
«© think this behaviour will become a 
married woman, and expect it from 


© me; pray, my lord, put me right by © 
1 32 1 al . | 


your frowns 
4 rs For the future, if T ever 


- © find myſelf diſpoſed to be very light - 
he I will aſk your leave before 


I give way to it. d now, what is 


become 
muſt be prim and formal, 


- 


« next to he done? humorouſly curt- 


ſeying, her hands before her. 
He claſped her in his arms, Dear 
4e I pro- 
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provoking ereature! This, this ig 
? Seto to be done aſk f. but ta 
love me half as much as 1 you, 


rn man on 


E eart 
© 7 My lord, ſaid I, * you ruin all by 
this Gndeltenton on a ſpeech and 
* air ſo ungracious. Tf this is all 
get by it, never, never, my lord, 
IS all out N —0 Charlotte If you, 
E ire 1 yp" you come off much, 


r V lord,” faid the, 
holding out her 12. as if threaten- 
5 let you and me, man as 

wife e Ike, join Lagüind the int 
E 0 ou quatrels—Harriet, I wi 4 
ve you for this laſt part of your 


Ws re. 


Ag thus.» was this idle quarrel made 
that vexes me on the occa-. 
N is, that it was not made up with 


dignity on my lord's part. His honeſt. 
— 1 overflow ed wth joy at his lips, 


t the naughty creature, by her arch 


Nere every now „ ſhewed, 
that the ſenile of her 83 


to his 1 * But, Lucy, don't. 


let her fink too low in your eſteem: 
yy = wi fine qualities. 
teyailed. on me to ſtay 
pn Han r in the recon- 
fps ation : "31 Cee * as I may ſay, 
viſible in her joy, Can I love her 
bent than I Jo? If I could, ſhe would, 
77 K 8 give me realen 
t. 


LETTER XXIX. 
Miss BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 


- WEDNESDAY NOONg APRIL 19. 


F. would puzzle you to gueſs at a 
V 


ifitor I had this morning. Honeſt 


Mr. Fowler. I was very to ſee him. 


He brought me a letter from his worthy 
uncle. d Sir Rowland! Thad aj '.. i | 


that I thought I ſhould not have 


while I ſtayed in London, on it's being | 


put into my hand, Wen the contents 

ye me enfible pai 1 I incloſe it. 

t is dated from C Chart Be 
pleaſed to read it here, 


c CAEEMARTHEN, APRIL A1. © and I can bear witneſs 


s now ſhall I, in fit manner, in- 
© ſcribe my letter to the lovelieſt 
of women! I don't mean becanſe of 


*, your Jlovelineſs ; but whether as 
© daughter or not, as you. did: me — 
* howour to call yourſelf. Really, and 
E * truly, I muſt ſay, that I bad rather 

© call you by another name, though a 
© little more remote as to conſangui- 
* nity. Lord have mercy upon me, 
© how have I talked of Soul How 
© many of our fine Caermarthen girls 
© haye I filled with envy of your peer- 
le perfections 

Here am I ſettled. to my. heart's 
content, could I but obtain Vou 
know whom I mean —A town of 
gh a fine country round us—A, 
fine eſtate of our own, Eſteemed, 
. nay, for that matter, belowed b all 
our neighbours and tenants. Who 
ſo happy as Rowland Meredith, if 
r be hap —Ah, 

And can't is 7517 I 

am afraid of aſking. Yet I under- 
ſtand, that, not ianding all the 
Jack. 'a-dandies that have «Bl — 
tering about you, you are what 
were when I left town. Some w 
pers have gone out of a fine * 
man indeed, who had a great kind- 
neſs for ou; ; but yet that ſomething 
was in the way between you. The 
Lord bleſs and proſper my . 
* fer, as I muſt then call you, and not 
* niece, if you have any kindneſs for 
him. And if as how you. have, it 
0 * would be wonderfully gracious if 

you would but give half a hint of it 
© to my nephew, or if ſo be you will not 
to him, to me, your father. ou . 
under your own precious hand. 


© Lord be good unto me! But 1 Fr 


© neyer ſee the She that will ſtrike my 


fancy as you have done. But what 
1 a dreadful thing would it be, if 


© you, who are ſo much courted. and 
many, fine 8 allants, 


* admired by 
5 ſhould at red” be 2 wi 


© who could not be yours! God 2 


© bid chat ſuch a diſaſtrous ſhould 


© happen | I profeſs to you, Madam, 


a tear. ox. two have ſtrayed down 
6 «mf hecks. She tho *; 


C 
! Becauſe,yau played n . 
8 et any man ; e. ;NEV 


6 * coguets as they 
plainly, fincere , and, ve . | 
© to all men; Ph . * 


Well, but what now is the end of. 
my writing —Lord love you, cannot, 


cannot you at laſt give comfort to two 


ught of it. For 


„ 
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* honeſt hearts? 1 you never 
© knew! And yet, if you could, I dare 
© fay you would. wi, then, and if 
© you cannot, we muſt fit down as con- 
© tented as we can; that is all we have 
© for it.— But, poor young man! Look 
© at him, if you read this before him. 
0 * Stranghty tered! Poor young man 
[And if as how you cannot, why 
« then, God blefs my daughter ; that's 
all. And I doaffure you, that 
© have our prayers every Lord's . 
from the beten of our hearts. 
And now, if you will keep a ſecret, 
J will tell it you; and yet, when I be- 
© gan, I did not intend it: the 3 
youth muſt not knowT Yo. Tt is — 4 ne 
. in _ — 
we mean to gain your love 
rs) s by it, I do aſſure you, that you 
« N My nephew declares, that 
© he never will , If it be not Some- 
© body: and he has made his will, and 
© ſo have I his uncle; and, let me tell 
© you, | that if as how I cannot have a 
* niece, my daughter ſhall be the better 
for pn, known, and treated as 
Kind was lent her, Ber 
true Heat * father, and obe- 


dient 
e MEREDITH, 


| Love and ſervice to Mr. and 

__ © Mrs, Reeves, and all Fenda 

ho uire after me, Fare - 
* wel. God bleſs you! Amen.” 


Have you, could Lucy, read 
wie et ig ye? Gro, 
on an! ut 
way behive Mr, Pant Glad I was 
| th Trad to farther. I ſhould not 
have been able to have kept his uncle's 
fecret, if 1 had; had it been but to 
diſtlaim . gy temet, of the 7 
rpoſe. ing it into e 
Laney exceeding] Jae i me, bgfdes 
2 the demiſe of the honeſt m 
d give me; and the more, as 
beſpoke the fatherly relation from him 
myMf, If fuch 4 thing were to be, 
62] Charles Grandiſon's behaviour to 
the Danbys ſh6uld be my example. 
* Do 
7. the contents of 
© have put into my hand?“ 
7 a ene profel uncle told 


x4 


you 


S-* Sas 


1 


leneſs of our heapts; and if 


He heape 
upon * 14 hurried a 


you know, Mr. Fowler, ſaid 


Fac, 1 * q 


© But without ſo much as eraſing 


© his þ 

c Sir Rowlan d is a good man, fai 

T: I have an Kin h wir di 

© letter. There ſcems to be too Sch 

© of the N for me to read far - 

'© ther, 5 ther. God bleſs 

my brother Fowler, and "reward the 

* * fatherly love of Sir Rowland to * 

h 1 Byron !—1 muſt write 
im 


Mr. Fowler umd 
ly ſighed; e ue! ae cr 


ſelf to 3 that 1 can 
ar 1. and Mr. Fowler 15 . 
ue for them ? 

Poor Mr. Fowler Indeed ke looks 
to be, as Sir Rowland hints, not well. 
Suck z motleſt, ſuch an humble, 
ſuch a ſilent loyer!—He. colt me tears 
at parting: I could not hi 


es and go wi 


hide his emotion, with a ſentence un- 
finiſhed—* 9 Fa al 105 gu and 
* Se rl Wy could #5 to 
ty The ta {tuck i ) 
t. till —_ was 1 of hearing ; an 
ths 7 prayed for bleflings upon hi 


and his 1 5 and repeated them wi 


freſh tears, on reading the reſt of the 
affecting letter. 

Mr. Fowler told Mr. Reeves, 15 
fore I ſaw him, that he is. to 
Caermatthen for by den of bs 2 
native air, in a | t Hir 
know where he lod 1 bean. x 
nn Bos e gh $ health "gt di- 

on t coun ever hnce 
1 Chet uncle We 5 and . been yet 
Fein with My. Fawles had once, if 5 
once, c le Aue her, it would ha 
A Kind acquieſcence, as would 
have given me ſome little pleaſure. 0 
tecollection. Methinks I do pot Kno 
2 to have done pvriting of f Sir Row 
land and My, Fowler. 
I fat down, however, whill the, un- 
cle and ew filled my t oughts, 
and wrote to the former, I have in- 


cloſed the copy of my letter. Adieu, 
wy Ley. 
ws. So 40 * ee 
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LETTER XXX. 


MISS BYRON; TO SIR ROWLAND 
2 MEREDITH. 


FR WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19. 
| was with great pleaſure that I re- 
ceived, this day, the kindeſt letter 
that ever was written by a real father 
to his deareſt child. I was reſolved 
that I would not go to. reſt till I had 
acknowledged the favour. | 

How ſweet is the name of father to 
n young perſon who, out of near one 
and twenty years of life, has for more 
than half the time been bereaved of 
hers; and who was alſo one of the beſt 
oh men! 

You gave me an additional pleaſure 
in cauſing this remembrance of your 
promiſed paternal goodneſs to be given 
me by Mr, Fowler in perſon. Till I 
knew you and him, I had no father, 
no brother. | 
How good you are in your appre- 
henſions that there may be a man 
on whom your daughter has caſt her 
eye, and who cannot look upon ber 
with the ſame diſtinftion—O that I had 
been near you when you wrote that 
ſweetly compaſſionating, that indul- 


tears from your eyes myſelf, and re- 
verenced you as my true father, 
Fou demand of me, as my father, 
a hint, or half a hint, as you call it, 
to be given to my brother Fowler; or, 
if not to him, to you. To him, whom 
I call father, I mean all the duty of a 
child. I call him not father zominall 
only: I will, irkſome as the ſubj 
is, own without: reſerve, the truth to 
vou, (in tenderneſs to my brother, how 
could I to hin?) — There ih a man 
whom, and whom only, I could love 
as a good wife ought to love her huſ- 
band. He is the beſt of men. O my 
dod Sir Rowland Meredith | if you 
new him, you would loye him your- 
ſelf, and own him for your ſon, I 
will not conceal his name from my 
father: Sir Charles Grandiſon is the 
man. Enquire about him. His cha- 
racer will riſe upon you from every 
mouth, He engaged firſt all your 
daughter's gratitude, by reſcuing her 
from a great danger and oppreſſion 
for he is as brave as he is good: and 


how could the help ſuffering a tender- 


creature is in the way! who 


mind, he probabl 
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neſs to ſpring up from her gratitude, 
of which l 4 never before ſenſible 
to any man in the world? There is 
ſomething in the way, my good Sir; 
but not that proceeds from his lights 


or contempts. Your daughter could 


lorious 
as ſuf. 
fered for him, who does ſuffer for him: 
he onght to be hers, and only hers; 
and if ſhe can be recovered from a 
fearful malady that has ſeized her 
bly will. My daily 
8 1 are, that God will reſtore her! 
ut yet, my dear Sir, my friend, 
= father! my eſteem for this nobleſt 
of m 
not 


not hve, if it were fo. A 


en is of ſuch a nature, that I can- 

give my hand to any other: my 
father Meredith would not wiſh me to 
give a hand without a heart. 


This, Sir, is the caſe. Let it, I 


beſeech you, reſt within your own 
breaſt, and my brother Fowler's. How 


few minds are there delicate and candid 
enough to ſee circumſtances. of this 


kind in the light they ought to appear 


in! And pray for me, my good Sir 
Rowland, oa that the w_ may be 
ſmoothed to what once would have 
crowned my wiſhes as to this life; but 
that Sir Charles Grandiſon may be 


happy with the lady that is, and ought 
gent paſſage! I would have wiped the -to 


e, deareſt to his heart; and that 
our daughter may be enabled to re- 
Joice in their felicity, What, my 
Sir, is this ſpan of life, that @ paſſen- 
ger through it ſhould ſeek to overturn 
the intereſts of others to eftabliſh-her 
own? And can the ſingle life be a 
grievance? Can it be deſtitute of the 
nobleſt tenderneſſes? No, Sir. You 
that have lived to an advanced age, in 
a fair fame, ſurrounded with comforts, 
and as tender to a worthy nephew, ag 
the moſt indulgent father could be to 
the worthieſt of ſons, can teſtify for 
me, that it is not. | | 
But now, Sir, one word diſ- 
claim, but yet in all thankfulneſs, the 
acceptance of the favour ſignified to be 
intended me in the latter part of the 
paternal letter before me, Our ac- 
88 began with a hope, on your 
de, that I could not encourage. As 
I could not, ſhall T accept of the be- 
nefit from you, to which I could only 
haye been intitled (and that as I had 
behaved) had I been able to oblige 
you ?——No, Sir! I will not, in this 
caſe, be benefited, when I eannot 
benefit, 
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benefit. Put me not, therefore, I be- 
ſeech you, Sir, if ſuch an event (de- 
plored by me, as it would be!) ſhould 
appen, upon the neceſſity. of enquiring 
after your other relations and friends, 
Sir Rowland Meredith my father, and 
Mr. Fowler my brother, ure all to me 
of the family they diſtinguiſh by their 
relation, that I know at preſent, Let 
me not be made known to the reſt by 
a diſtinction that would be unjuſt to 
them, and to yourſelf, as it muſt de- 
prive you of the grace of obliging thoſe 
who have more than a ſtranger's claim; 
and muſt, in the event, lay them un- 
der the appearance of an obligation to 
5 ſtranger for doing them common 
uſtice. | 

I uſe the word „ranger with refer- 
ence to thoſe of your family and friends 
to whom I muſt really appear in that 
light. - But laying theſe conſiderations 
aſide, in which I am determined not 
to interfere with them, I am, with the 
tendereſt regard, dear and good Sir, 
your ever -dutiful and affettionate daugh- 
ger, | | 
HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER XXXI. 


MISS BYRON, TO MISS SELBY. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19. 


Shall 7 this by your Gibſon 


early in the morning. It was kind 
in you to bid him call in his way 
down; for now I ſhall be almoſt ſure 
of meeting (if not my uncle) your 
brother, and who knows, but my Lucy 
herſelf, at Dunſtable? Where, barring 
#ccidents, I ſhall be on Friday night. 
You will ſee ſome of the worthieſt 
people in the world, my dear, if * 
come, all prepared to love you; 
let not any body be put to inconve- 
nience to meet me at Dunſtable. M 
noble friends here will proceed wi 
me to Stratford, or even to Northamp- 
ton, they ſay; but they will ſee me 
ſafe in the protection of ſomebody I 
3 and whom they muſt love for my 
©, 
I do not wonder that Sir Charles 
Grandiſon laves Mr. Beauchamp: he 
is a very worthy and ſenſible man. 
He, as every body elſe, idolizes Sir 
Charles. It is ſome pleaſure to me, 


Lucy, that I ſtand high in his eſteem. 
To be reſpected by the worthy, is one 
of the greateſt felicities in this life; 
ſince jt is to be ranked az one of them; 
Sir II and his lady are come 10 
fs it ſeems, is harmony in 
that family. They cannot bear Mr. 


Beauchamp's abſence from them for 


three days together, All the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen are in love with 
him. His manners are ſo gentle; his 
temper ſo even; ſo deſirous to oblige: 
ſo genteel in his pesſon; ſo pleaſing in 
his addreſs ; he muſt undoubtedly make 


a good woman very happy. '# 
But Emily, 1 ſees 230 Sir 
Charles Grand:ſon with eyes of loxe. 
Mr. Beauchamp is, however, y 
leaſed with Emily, He told Lady 
8. that he thought her a fine F 
creature; and that her mind was {ti 
more amiable than her perſon. But 
his behaviour to her is extremely ꝓru- 
dent. He fays finer things / her, 


than to her: yet ſurely Jam miſtaken 


if he meditates not in her, his future 
wife. | 


Mr. Beauchamp will be one of my 


eſcorte. 2 
_ Emily has made it her requelt to go 
to Colnebrook with Lady L. after I 
| Mer, Lee will ride. Lord L. and 
Lord G. will alſo oblige me with their 
company on horſeback. et” e 
Mrs. Reeves is forbidden to ven- 
turez but-Lady L. and Lady G. will 
not be denied coming with me. 
I ſhall take leave of Lady Olivia 
and Lady Maffei to-morrow morning 
when they will ſet out for their pro- 
jected tour. To- morrow we and + the 
whole Grandiſon family are to dine 
together at Lord L.'s, forthe laſt time. 
It will be a mournful dining · time, on 
that account. Pas 35-v 4 | 
Lady Betty Williams, her daugh- 
ter, and Mits Clements, ſupped with 
us this night, and took leave of me 


in the tendereſt manner. They greatly 


r F my going down ſo ſoon, as they 

c it... | e 
As to the publick diverſions, which 
_ with * ſtay and give into, to 
be ſure I ſhould have been glad to have 
been better qualified to have entertained 
you with the performances of this or 
that actor, this or that 7 and 
the like: but frighted by the vile plot 
upon me at the ma;querade, I was 
| thrown 


| 
= 
| oy 
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' 
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thrown out of that courſe of diverſion, 
and indeed into more affecting, more in- 
tereſting engagements ; into the Know- 
Jedge of a family that had no need to 
look out of itſelf for entertainments : 
and, beſides, are not all the compan 
we ſee, as viſttorslor gueſts, full of the 
things! I have ſeen the principal per- 
formers, in every-way, often enough 
to give me a notion of their perfor- 
mances, though I have not troubled 
you with ſuch common things as re- 
volve every ſeaſon. 

You know T am far from lighting 
the innocent pleaſures in which others 
delight—It would have been happier 
= me, perhaps, had I had more 1 

ure to attend thoſe amuſements, than 
I have found. Yet I am not ſure, nei- 
ther : for, methinks, with all the pan 
that my ſuſpenſes have coſt me, I would 
not but have known Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon, his ſiſters, his Emily, and Dr. 
Bartlett. 1 

1 could anly have wiſhed to have 
been ſpared Sir Hargrave Pollexfen's 
vile attempt: then; if I had come ac- 
quainted with this family, it would 
have been as I came acquainted with 
others; my gratitude had nor been en- 

ed ſo deeply. | 4, 

ell but what fignify If 's—What 
has been, has; what muſt be, muſt. On. 
by love me, my dear friend, as yon uſed 
to love me, If I was a good girl 
when I left you, I hope I am not a bad 
one now that I am returning to you. 
My heart is pot corrupted by the va- 
nities of the great town; I have a lit- 
tle more experience than I had; and if 
I have ſeverely paid for it, it is not 
at the price of my reputation. And 
I hope, if nobody has benefited by 
me, {ance I have been in town, that no 
one has ſuffered by me. Poor Mr. 
Fowler!—T could not help it, you 
2 Had I, b 72 er ol 
ies, coquetries, fought to draw him 
on, and entangle him, his future wel- 
fare would, with reaſon, be more the 
ſubject of my ſolicitude, than it is now 
er gary it ſhould be: though, indeed, 
cannot be making it a good deal 


4 — THURSDAY MORNING. 
Dx. Bartlett has Juſt now taken 


leave of me, in my own dreſſing · room. 


The parting ſcene between us was tex. 
er. C 

I have not given you my opinion of 
Miſs Williams. Had I ſeen her at my 
firſt coming to town, I ſhould have 
taken as much notice of her, in m 

letters to you, as I did of the two Mil 


Brambers, Miſs Darlington, Mie 


Cantillon, Miſs Alleftree, and others 


of my own ſex; and of Mr. Somner, 


Mr. Barnet, Mr, Walden, of the other 
who took my firſt notice, as they fel 
early in my way, and with whom it's 
— a5 well as with the town-di. 


verſions, I had been more intimate, 


had not Sir Hargrave's vile attempt 
carried me out of their acquaintance 


into a much higher; which of neceſſi- 


ty, as well as choice, entirely engroſſed 
my attention. But now how inſipid 
would any new characters appear to 
you, if they were but of a like caſt 
with thoſe I have mentioned, were I 
to make ſuch the ſubjects of my pen, 
and had I time before me, which I can- 
not have, to write again, before I em. 
brace you all, my dear, my ever-dear 


-and indulgent friends ! 


I will only fay, that Miſs Williams 
is a genteel girl; but will hardly be 
more than one of the better ſort of mo. 
dern women of condition; and that 
ſhe is ta be claſſed ſo high, will be 
more owing to Miſs Clements leſſons, 
than, I am afraid, to her mother's ex- 
n= SE 2 

s it, way that I have more expe- 
rience and diſcernment now, or lefs 
charity and good-nature, than when 1 
firſt camg to tawn ? for then I thought 
well, in the main, of Lady Be 
Williams. But though ſhe is a good- 


natured, obliging woman; ſhe is fo 


immerſed in the love of publick diver- 
ſions! ſo fond of routs, drums, hur- 
Ticanes—Bleſs me, my dear! how 
learned ſhould I have in all the 


ieties of the modern life; what a fine 


y, poſſibly ; had I not been carried 
into more rational (however to me they 
have been more painful) ſcenes; and 
had 1 followed the lead of this lady 
as ſhe (kindly, is ta her intention) had 
e 

In the afternoon Mr. Beauchamp is 
to introduce Sir Harry and Lady Beau- 
2 on their firſt vidt to the two 

ters. rs 


I kad 


* 


—— 0 


* 


— 


vide a 
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2 F had. almoſt forgot to tell you, that 


my couſins and I are to attend the- 


Counteſs of D. for one half hour, 


after we have taken leave of Lady Oli: 


via and her aunt. 4 | 
And now, my. Lucy, do I ſhut up 


hope of. being as indulgently received 
by all you, my deareſt friends, as I 


uſed to be after a ſhorter abſence: for 


I am, and ever will be, the grateful. 
dutiful, and affecliarate : 


| HARRIET BYRON. 
LETTER XXXII. 


- MISS BYRON,' TO LADY ©, 
SELBY HOUSE, MONDAY; APRIL. 24. 


THOUGH the kind friends with 


whom I parted at Dunſtable were 
pleaſed, one and all, to allow that the 
correſpondence which is to paſs: be- 
tween my dear Lady G. and their Har- 
riet, ſhould anſwer the juſt: expeRta- 
tions of each upon her, in the writing 
way; and though (at your motion, re- 
member, not at mine) promiſed 
to be contented with hearing read to 
them ſuch parts of my letters as you 
ſhall think proper 
et cannot I diſpenſe with m 
ady L. my Emily, my couſin Reeves, 
and Dr, Bartlett. Accordingly, I 


write to. them by this poſt; and I 

th my ſincere 

and thankful compliments to your 
lard, and to Mr. Beauchamp, for their I ſtill 

What an agreeable night, in the 

main, was Friday night! Had we not 


charge you, my dear, wi 


favours. 


been to ſeparate next morning, it would 
have been an agreeable one indeed 

1s not zunt Selby. an excellent 
ut you all admired her. 


My couſin Lucy, too it ſhe not an 
amiable creature? Indeed 7 way were 
take plea- 

ſire in recollecting your approbationa 


delighted with ber. But 


of, one I ſo dearly love. She is as 


prudent as Lady L. and now our Nan- 
cy 18 ſo well n chear ful as 


Lady G. Ven ſuid you - would 
forget. The man, wWhoever he be, 
n | | 


and * 


+ Selby? 
n with you from Lon- 
don. y heart beats high with the 


to communicate; 
duty to 


came 
know we wert all concerned to ſee 


| My couſin James 


had ali 4 
huſband for her ns! us out; but Mr. Se 


875 


cannot be too good for my Lucy. Nan - 


cy is ſuch another good girl: but fo I 
told you. : PR, 
Well, and pray, did you ever meet 


with ſo pleaſant a man as my uncle 
hat ſhould we have done, 
when we talked of your brother, when 
we talked of our parting, had it not 
been for him? You locked upon me 
every now and then, when he re 


turned your ſmartneſs' upon him as 
if you thought I had let him knows 
ſome of eneſſes to Lord 


8 you think I did not? — 
I did. Can os imagine t 


your frank hearted iet, who hides 
not from her friends her own faults, - 


ſhould conceal yours | Butwhat a par- 
ticular character is yours} Every body 
e that — — 
wehneſles ; every $ 
—1 think, GT woke very faults. a 
it not been / ſo, do you imagine I could 
ever have loved you, after you had led 
Lady L. to join with you, on a cer- 
tain teazing occaſion? My uncle 
doats upon you! _ 1 
Bat de nde tell Emil . 
ſin James Selby is in | Mac her, 
That he may not, on the ſcore of the 
dear girl's fortune, be thought: pre- 
ſumptuous, let me tell you, that he is 
almoſt of age; and, when he'is; comes 
into poſſi of an handſome eſtate, 
He has many good qualities. I have, 
in ſhort, a very 8 him 
but not e ough he id my re- 
lation, to wiſh him my ſtill mors be- 
loved 76 Dear creature i methinkes 
il feel her parting tears on my 


You charge me to be i minute, id 
the letters I write to you, as T uſed to 
be to my friends here i and yow' pro» 


miſt ta be as cireumſtantial in yours. 
Iwill ſet the 


_—— 


ſure to follow it. : A 
Seratford-. - 


'We baited at 8 


_ was afraid how it would be: there 


wers: th two' bold creatures, Mr. Gre 
ville and Mr, Fenwick, reudy to re. 
ceive us. A SL cbllatian, — 
at our ſetting out ; 
them, was on the table. ＋ How che : 
by their intelligence, no 


them ſeemed Half mad for joy. 
They ſerme 4+ x} 


neſt to offer his hand} that though my 
010 00004 1s ITS? tc * conliipd 
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couſin was equally ready, I thought 1 


cbuld not deny, to his ſolicitude for the 
or fayour, ſuch a mark of civility. 


bdes, if I bad, it would have been 


diſtinguiſhing him far more than a 


common neighbour, you know. Mr. 


Fenwick took the other hand, when 1 


had 


out of the coach, and then 
(with 


between them, through the inn-yard, 


much pride, as made me 
aſhamed of myſelf) they hurried me 


* 


und into the room they had engaged 
all the 


for us; bleſſing themſelves, a 
way, for my coming down Harriet 
ron. Pp * a 
looked about, as if for the dear 
friends I had parted with at Dunſtakle. 


This is not,” thought I, © ſodelight- 


ful an inn as they made ,thatNow / 
they, thought I, are purſuing their 


road to 


ndon, as we are ours 


to Northampton. But, ah where, 
„yhere is Sir Charles Grandiſon at 


« jthis time ? And 1 ſighed! But do 


not read thĩs, and ſuch ſtrokes as this, to 


any body but Lord and Lady . Vou 
won't, you ſay— Thank you, Char- 
latte. —I will call you Charlotte, when 
I think. of it, as you commanded me. 

The joy we bid at Dunttable, was 
eaſy, ſcrene, ep; full, as 1 may ſay; 
it was the joy of ſenſible dene but 
the joy here was made by the two gen- 
tlemen, mad, loud, and even noiſy. 
They hardly were able to contain them- 
ſelves; and my uncle, and couſin 


hex tg forced to be loud, to be 
Mr. Orme, good Mr. Orme,: when 


we came near his 


where he ſtood to ſee me paſs to Lon- 
don ſo many weeks a | 
When I firſt ſaw him, (which. was 
before the coach came near, for I look- 
ed out only, as thinkingT would mark 
the place where I laſt beheld him) he 
looked with £6 diſconſalate an air, and 
ſo fixed,. that I compaſſionately ſaid to 
myſelf, © Surely the worthy man has 
© not been there ever fince!' 

I twitched the ſtring juſt in time: 
the coach ſtopped. * Mr. Orme, faid 
I, © How do you? Well, I hope? 
How does Miſs Orme ?' 

I had 
— 7 Ra It was 32 

ing hand. preſſed ĩt with his lips. 
4 Cod be praiſed, ſaid he, ED 
 countenanee, Q e 
better ) for petmitting me once more 


Poor man! 
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to behold: that face that | augelich 
«© face!” he ſaid. MAES 
God bleſs you, Mr. Orme!* faid 
I: I zm glad to ſee you. Adieu. 
The coach drove on. Poor Mr. 
© Orme! ſaid my aunt. 
Mr. Ortne, Lucy, faid I. don't 
© look ſo ill as you wrote he was. 
His joy to ſee you, returned ſhe: 
— But Mr. Orme is in a declining 
"4 * 
Mr. Greville, on the coach ſtopping, 
rote back juſt as it was going on again 
—And with a loud laugh—* How 
© the d—l came Orme to know of 
* your coming, Madam !—Poor fel- 
© low! It was very kind of you to ſtop 
© your coach to Peak to the ſtatue,” 
Any he laughed again,-Nonſenſfical 
at what? _ . 
My grandmamma Shirley, deareſt of 
parents! her youth, as ſhe was pleaſed 
to ſay, renewed by the expectation of 
ſo ſoon ſeeing her darling child, came 
(as my aunt told us, you know) on 
'Fhurſday night to Selby Houſe, to 
charge her and Lucy with her bleſſing ' 
to me; and reſolving to ſtay there to 
receive me. Our beloved Nancy was 
alſo to be there; ſo were two other 
couſins, Kitty and Patty Holles, good 
young creatures; who, in my abſence, - 
ad attended my grandmamma at every 


convenient opportunity, and whom LI 


was on the high. | 
way fide, perhaps near the very ſpot 


L 


— 


alſo found here. 


When we came within fight of this 


houſe, * Now Harriet, ſaid Lucy, I 
© ſee the ſame kind of emotions begin- 
ning to ariſe in your face and bo- 
* ſom, as Lady G. told us you ſhew- 
© ed when you firſt ſaw your aunt at 
© Dunſtable.,'—=4 My grandmamma!* 
ſaid I, © I am in fight of the dear houſe *. 
© that holds her; I hope ſhe is here, 


But I will not ſurprize her with my 


. * mmpatient heart. 


joy to ſee her. Lie ſtill, throbbing, | 


But when the coach ſet us down at 


the inner gate, there, in the outward- 


- hall, ſat 


blefſed grandmamma. The 


m 
moment 1 beheld her, my intended 


caution forſook me; I {| 
aunt, and before the — 


2 


be put down, flew, as it were, out of - 


hand on the cogch door. 


the coach, and threw myſelf at her 
feet, wrapping my arms about her: 
© Bleſs, bleſs,” ſaid I, your Harriet!” 


I could not, at the moment, ſay ano- 


altered for the 


ther word. | 


© Great God i ſaid the pious parent, 
her hands and eyes lifted up, * 


3 
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Gd, I thank thee!” Then folding 
her arms about my neck, ſhe kiſſed my 
forehead, my cheek, my lips God 
* bleſs my love! Pride of my life! the 
moſt precious of a hundred 9 


© ters! How does my child My Har- 
riet O my love After ſuch dan- 


gers, ſuch trials, ſuch haraſſingg— 
© Once more, God be praiſed that I 
© claſp to my fond heart my Harriet l 

« Separate them, ſeparate them,” ſaid 


my facetious uncle, (yet he had tears 
in his eyes) © before they grow toge- ' 


© ther?—Madam," tomy grandmamma, 
© ſhe is our Harriet as well as yours: 
© let us welcome the ſaucy girl on her 
re- entrance into theſe Sau- 


« oY, I 4 I ſhall ſoon find her.“ 
y gran 


amma withdrew her fond 
arms, Take her, take her, ſaid ſhe, 
© each in turn: but I think I never can 
© part with her again. 

My uncle faluted me, and bid me 
very kindly welcome home—So did 
every one, © 

How can I return the 1 
which the love of all my friends lays 
upon me? To be good, to be grateful, 
is not enough; fince that one ought to 
be for one's own ſake, ' Vet how can 
I be even grateful to them with half a 
heart, ah, Lady G. Do not you 
think I look filly to myſelf? You bid 
me be free in my confeſſions. You 


N to look my letters over, be- 
ore 


you read them to any body; and 

to mark paſſages proper to be kept to 

yourſelf—Pray do. | f 
Mr. Greville and Mr. Fenwick 


were here l an hour ago: I 


thanked them for their civility on the 


road, and not wngracioufly, as Mr. 
Greville told my uncle, as to him. He 


was not, he ſaid, without hopes, yet ; 
ſince I knew not how to be ungra 


a- merit on his civility; and by that 


* mans ſinks, in the narrower lover, the 
claim he might otherwiſe make to the 


title of the generous neighbour, 
aa wi 8 * 


Miss Orme has juſt been here. She 
could not help throwing in a word for 
You will gueſs, my dear Lfdy G. 
at the ſubje& of our converſations here, 
and what they <vill be, morning, noon, 


and night, for a week to come. — $1 
ve known her for u year or two paſt. 


er is better in health than 
gf * 


143 «xv » 


* . 
„ 


teful. 
Mr. Greville builds, as he always did, 


you one of the mo 7 | 
to the moſt affectionate of huſbands. 
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The health of people in years c mend 
but ſlowly ; 2 der Ki — 


knowledge it in their own favour. My 
grandmamma, however, allows that ſhe , 


is better between theſe few days paſt; 


but attributes the amendment to her, 


Harriet's return. 9 8 

How q they all bleſs, revere, extol,. 
your noble | fox 1. !-— How do they 
wiſh—And how do they Mou 
know what Vet how are th 
to 1 your Harriet, if he c 
hold her magnanimity, in preferring. 
the happineſs of Clementina to her 
on! My grandmamma and aunt are. 


of opinion, that I Pould;. and they, 


iſe me for the generoſity of m 
fert, whether N 2 


* 
* ” 


perior merits of © . - 


the man will or will not allow me ta 
ſucceed in it. But my uncle, my Lu- 


cy, and my Nancy, from their un- 
bounded love of me, think a little, and 
but a little, narrower z. and believing _ 


it will go hard with me, ſay, it Ir hard. 


My uncle, in particular, ſays, the very 


pretenſion is flight and nonſenſe 


But, however, if the girl,” added he, 


© can parade away her paſſion for an. 


object ſo worthy ; withall my hearts 4 


© it will be but juſt, that the roman- 


£ ccing elevations; which ſo often drive F 


© headftrong 
© ſhould now and then help a i 
* diſcreet one out of them." | 


girls into difficulties, , 


* 


Adieu, my beloved Lady G. R 


peated compliments, love, thanks, ta 
my Lord 'and Lady L. tv my Emily, 
to Dr. Bartlett, to Mr. Beauchamp, 
and particularly to my Lord G. Dear, 


ſeech you be good! If you are no, you 


will have every one of my friends again 


for thoſe of them who met you 


It Dunſtable find but one Fault in mx 
lord: it is, that he ſeems too fond of 


a wife, ho by her archnefs of looks, 


and half-ſaucy turns upon him, even 
ſhewed—Shall 


. . 


before them, evidentl 
I fay what? | 
Bu 


t Fftand up for you, my dear; . 


Your gratitude, fity, your 
— or fay, al bal not 
add your duty 0 gol certain 


My uncle ſays, he hopes ſo: but 
though he adörts you for, a friend; and 
* of fel | 


4 


' 
” 


* 


dear Chirlotte, be good Let me be- 


— 


9 


1a) ag 
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rife Fo? pike And ihe," faid he 


fu] ucy as à wile need ta be; 
* though 1 Gab, ar that the 
© has not been the lels dutful of late 
for. your abſence.” 

Ones more, adien, my dear Lady 
G. and continue to love aur 


HARRIET BYRON, 


LETTER XXXIIII. 
LADY G. TO MISS BYRON, 


| , Ip SDAY, APRIL 27. 

EU of che Dunſtable 22 
ays, that you are a grate 

and * girl. r can talk 

of nobody elſe af our ſex : I believe 

in my conſcience he is in love with 


vou. I think all the unprovided-for 


young women, wherever. you come, 
muſt hate you, Were you never by ſur- 
ize_ carried into the chamber of a 
riend labouring in the ſmall-pox n 
the infectious 12 of it? 0, but 
nk you once ſaid you had had that 
diſtemper. But your mind, Harriet, 


were your face to be ruined, would 
make you admirers. The fellows who 
ferring even ſuch a 


could think of 
face to ſuch a heart, may be turned 
over to the claſs of inſignificants. 

Is. not your aunt Selby, you aſk, an 
excellent woman }—She is. I admire 
her, but Iam yery angry with you for 
deferring to * time acquainting 
me with what the ſaid of ge.. When 
we are taken with any body, we lave 


they ſhould be taken with us. Teaz- 


ing Harriet! You know what an im- 
moderate quantity of curioſity I have, 
Never ſerve me ſo again | 

Jam in love with your couſin Lucy. 
Were either Fenwick or Greville 
good enough But they are nat. I 
think ſhe ſhall have Mr. Qrme. Nan- 
ey, you ſay, is ſuch another good girl. 

I don't doubt it. Is ſhe not your cou- 


fin, and Lucy's ſiſter? But I cannot - 


undertake for every: d girl who wants 
a buſband. I wiſh L hag ſeen. Lucy a 
fortnight ago: then Nancy might have 
had Mr. Orme, and Lucy ſhould have 
had Lord G. He admires her greatly. 
And do you think that a man, who at 
that time profeſſed for me ſo much 
lave and ſervice, and all that, wauld 
have fcrupled to oblige me, had I (as 


I eably ſhould) proved to him, tliat he 

have been a much happier man 
than he could hope to be with Some- 
. Your uncle is a pleaſant man: ba. 
tell him I fay, that the man would be 
out, of his wits, that did not make the 
preference he does in favour of his 


Dame Selby, as he calls her. Tell 
in return for- 


bie lein 4 lag, Gl 4 he # 

s plain ing, Ys ** 
BREE much for his pleaſantries : he 
is continually hunting ſor occafions to 
be ſmart. 
that this was the fault of fome wits of 
his - acquaintance, - whom he ranked 
among. the wit-lings for it. If you 


think it will mortafy bim more, you 


may tell him (for I am very revenge- 
ful when I think myſelf affronted) 
were I at li „ which, God 

me, I am not! I would ſooner chuſe 
for a huſhand the man I have, (poor 
ſ{qul,as I now and then think him) than 


ſuch a teazing creature as himſelf, 
were both in my power, and both of an 


age. And I ſhould have this good rea- 
ſon for my preference: your uncle and I 
ſhould have been too much alike, and 
ſq beep jealous of each other's, wit; 
whereas I can make my honeſt Lord 
G. look about him and admire, me 
ſtrangely whenever I pleaſe. ' - 

But I am, it, ſeems, a perſon of a 
particular character. Every one, you 
ſay, loves me, yet blames me. 
characters, my dear, are. needful to 

e even —— 2 You 
good would not as you 
are, 18. were not bad ones. Have 
you not heard it faid, that all human 
excellence is but comparative? Pray 
allow of the contraſt. You, I am 
ſure, ought. You. are an upgrateful 
creature, if, whenever you think of 
my aves-livelinefſes, as you call em, 
you. don't drop a curtſey, and ſay, 
you are obliged to mme. 

But ſtill the, attack made upon you 
in your dp * at Colnebtook, 
by my ſiſter and me, ſticks in your ſto- 
mach—And by ſo? We were wil- 
ling @ ſhew you, that we were not the 
filly people you mult have thought us, 
had we not been ahle to diſtinguiih light 
from darkneſs, You, who cxer were, 
I believe, one of the frankeſi- hearted 
8 1 

© goity given vou. 
frankneſs, were growing aukyard, 


- . 


have heard my father fay, 


GE aww h ww oeag & 


——_ 
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dy diſhoneſt. Your g }- yo 

s the du 2 .— 

* emmy rs 
Ong - 


were governed by 2 
CT Von lied ws friends; 
your ſiſters, dut us not 
either; and this man, and chat, 
rother, you could sefufe; and why ? 
No reaſon given for it) 3 
to be t off with you 

6 whey 25 e 
yo ſab; ahd — nay, 16 0 
much as you fd. But wo were not 
Nor would you, in dur 
caſe; kave been fo. 


Rn 2 — n 
Tas in hee = ſhe af upon 


— — ern 
n t hes en 
* among , While i mate but com- 
© mon. at ker foorftool! : ſhe 
© calls os ſiſters, friends, and twonry 
2 Let ws r her, 
nut we ſre mov hay heart; 
© Lord B. and chere are fo indifferent 
„un ker If ſhs i in garaecue, let us 
<. ſpare her; if eee w unify 
es will keep up her pune- 
tio as to ou brother ; we wil leave” 
„ kin ww mur his on difcovertes.. 
6. She euufir in his poktene e; 
aud the: reſale wilt be happier for 
© her 3: bermuſe he will den Be under 
© mo veſtralur to un, and her native 
2 n 


. © Hank agreed,” ſaid Lally E. 
And mur in arm, we 2— your 
: — Viet rhe e 
with- us, before you came' to — 


give ber conſe 


„ thovld be gequ 


6u dre 4 RIAL 
Sens wee, ſo papticu er 
TELL Me pd do aig . 
2— ces; vi Cha m witks, and . What ic that but 


laying, © $66; Charlotte? F am A towels 
moe | complaifavt creature to the 


be ye m aimmñ 
an} w ſuſpend D . 
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fo! a de b ons roy 


mercy we ſhewed 
oak ef uf 1 * 


8 bid me _ en Emi 

r e6uſits 2 in love with 
think I will. Girls begin very « 
to look out for admirers, It is better 
in order 10 ftay her ſonmeli, beter 
out one for her, thari that ſhe ſhould 7 — 
out one for herſelf: eſpec r 

man is onrfſelves, as I mA Hd 
arid both are in or own riartagement, 
and at diſtance frotrt each other. Emily 
is a good girl ; but ſhe has . 
vilities already „ all tNongh 1 wonl 


of herſelf fo tp Ae Mah op 's * 
1 


with GER. 
could be —_— macke in Sy 


at the fate tithe let her ſee, that 

that related A LON 

a flame fo young, generoufly he tan = 

inteneſt of # tore eneeflent π]·]·nf˖ to 

der . There, Harrier, is 4 = 
vou N — mie for * 


| ove has i welt e a 
—_—_ AO 
„ wil have Rfkoate; 
wh hich te wt not kn 
ow to get over; though 


6 went, wo” oe of which I infer to 

© have, thaw n 
he s Woman, in 

thaf Nie & 
abſetſt dar 

ket ths 

key to ker arm 


a Re ilina 
bo fn 


„ more coneeriied 
| on - coi 
flaniug this Heard of mx 
brother's —— gone abroad, I railli- 
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ed her a little too freely, as it was be- 


fore Lord G. and Lord L. I never 
was better rebuked than by her; for 
ſhe took out her 
cover of a letter wrote theſe lines from 
Shakeſpeare, and ſlid them into my 


© And will you rend our ancient love aſunder, 
© To join with - men in ſcorning your poor 
+. - © friend? | | 

It is nat friendly; tis not maidenly: 
© Our ſex, as well as I, may chide you for it, 
Tho I alone do feel the injury. 


1 never, my dear told you how 
freely this lady and I have talked of 
love: but, freely as we had talked, I 
was not aware that the matter lay ſo 


deep in her heart. I knew not how to 


tell her that my brother had ſaid, 1: 
could not be. I could have wept over 
her when I read this paper; and I 
owned myſelf by a whiſper juſtly re- 
byked. She charged me not to let any 
man. ſee this; particularly not either 
of thoſe preſent :, and do you, Harriet, 
keep what I have written of Lady 
Anne to yourſelf. | 
My aunt Eleanor has written a con- 


nag 4 letter to me from York. Sir - 


haples, it ſeems, had acquainted her 
with Lord Gs day [not my day, Har- 
riet that is not the phraſe, I hope!] 
as ſoon as he knew it himſelf; and as 
ſhe writes, ſuppoſing that I was ac- 
tually Mered on it. Women are vic- 
tims on theſe occaſions; I hope you'll 
allow me that. My brother has made 


it a point of duty to acquaint his fa-- 
ther's filter with every matter of con- 
ſequence to the family; and now, ſhe 


ſays, that both her nieces are ſo well 
difpoſed of, ſhe will come to town 
very quickly to ſee her new relations 
and us; and deſires we will make room 
for ber. And yet the owns, that my 


brother bas informed her of his being 


obliged to go abroad z and ſhe ſuppoſes 
him gone. As he is the beloved 

her heart, I wonder ſhe thinks of mak - 
ing this vifit now he is abſent: but 
we ſhall all be glad to ſee my aunt 
Nell, She is a creature, though 
an old maid; I hope the old lady has 
not utterly loſt either her invention, or 
memory; and then, between both, I 
ſhall be entertained with a t num- 
ber of love-ſtories of the >. ry and 


perhaps of ſome dangers and eſcapes, 


pencil, and on the 


ſuch an unaccountable bias for r 
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which 


may. ſerve as ungy for 
Emily. Alas} alas) they will come 
too late for your Charlotte! 
I have written already the longeſt 
letter that ever I wrote in my life: yet 
it is prating, and to you, to whom I 
to prate. I have not zear done. 
You bid me be good; and you 
threaten me, if I am not, with the ill 
opinion of all your friends : but I have 
Co 
ry, or what ſhall I call it? that I be- 
lieve it is impoſſible for me to take 
your advice. I have been examining 
myſelf, What the deuce is the matter. 
with me, that I cannot ſee my honeſt 
man in the ſame advantageous light in 
which he appears to every body elſe? 
Yet I do not, in my heart, diſlike him. 
On the — — not, were I to 
look about me, far and wide,. the man 
I would have wiſhed to have called 
mine, rather than him. But he is ſo im- 
portant about trifles ;. ſo nimble, 
fo flow: he. is fo ſenſible of his own 
intention to pleaſe, and has ſo many an- 
tick motions in his obligingneſs ; that 
I cannot forbear laughing at the very 


time that I ought, perhaps, to reward 


him with a gracious approbation. 

I muſt fool on a little while longer, 
I believe : it me, Harriet, ſo to 
do, as oc ariſe. — 

: * * C4 

A inſtance, an inſtance in point, 
Harriet. Let me laugh as I write. I 
did at the time. What do you laugh 
© at, Charlotte? Whythis poor man, 
or, as I ſhould rather ſay, this lord and 
maſter of mine, has juſt left me. He 


has been making me both a compli- 


ment and a preſent, And what do 
you think the compliment is? Why, 
if I pleaſe, he will give away to a 
virtuoſo friend, his collection of moths 
and butterflies : I once, he remember - 
ed, raillied him upon them. And 
© by what ſtudy, thought I, © wilt 


thou, honeſt man, ſupply their place? 


If thou haſt a talent this way, pur 
* ſue it; ſince perhaps. thou wilt not 
© ſhine in any other. And the bef 
2 know, Harriet, carries 
with it the * of excellence. 
Nay, he would alſo — with bis col - 
lection of ſhells, if I had no objection. 

To whom, lord? -le had 
not reſolved.— Why then, only as 
Emily is too little of a child, or you 
might give them to r 


SIR HART ES 


Chiitle of a child, Madam!” and a 
t deal of buftle and importance 


took poſſeſſion of his features Let 
me tell you, Madam— * I wor't 


© Jet you, lord!” and I lau 1 
* Well, Madan, I hope — is 
© ſomethinz coming up that you will 


not diſdain to accept of yourſelf,” 


«+ Vpcame, ning under the weight, 
or — 4 the care of two os 
vants with baſkets, a fine ſet of old 
_ china with brown edges; be- 
ieve me. They ſat down their baſ- 
kets, and wit R 


Would you not have been delighted, 
Harriet, to ſee my lord bufying him- 


ſelf in taking out, and putting in the 


windows, one at a time, the cups, 


plates, jars, and ſaucers, rejoicing an 

parading over them, and ſhewing his 
connoiſſeurſhip to his motionleſs ad- 
miring wife, in commending this and 
the other piece as a beauty? And when 
he had done, taking the /iberty, as he 
phraſed it, half fearful, half reſolute, 
to ſalute his bridefor his reward; and 
then pacing backwards ſeveral ſteps, 
with ſuch a ſtrut and a crow—lI ſee 
him yet ?—Indulge me, Harriet!—TI 
burſt into a hearty laugh; I could not 
help it: and he, reddening, looked 
round himſelf, and round himſelf, to 
ſee if any thing was amiſs in his garb. 
»The man, the man ! honeſt friend, 
I could have ſaid, but had too much 
reverence for my huſband, is the od - 
5 dity?! Nothing amiſs in the garb. I 
quickly recoll myſelf, however, 
and put him into good humour, by 


proper marks of my 13 accept - 
co 


ance. On reflection, uld not bear 
myſelf for vexing the honeſt man when 
he had meant to oblige me. 


How ſoon I may relapſe gain, I 


know not.—0 Harriet! Why did you 
beſeech me to be ? I think-in my 
heart I have the ftron inclination 
to be bad for it! You call me perverſe: 
if =_ think me ſo, bid me be ſaucy, 
bid me be bad; x rage then, like 
other good wives, e the contrary 
courſe for the ſake of dear contradic- 
tion. 


ſeech you) to 


_ aunt, ſuch parts of this letter as would 


make them deſpiſe me. You ſay, you 
ſtand up for me; I have need of your 
advocateſhip: never let me want it. 


Land do I not, after all, do a greater 


'GRANDISON: 
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heartily laugh in the wedded ſtate, 
than if I were to ſit down with my fin- 
m my eye? © 
801 dure fhe bed your advice, and pre- 
ſented my ſiſter with my half of the 
jewels, I defired her to accept 
them, as they were my mother's, and 
for her fake. This gave them a value 
with her, more than equal to their 
worth; but Lord L. is untaſy, and 
declares he will not ſuffer Lady L. 
long to lie under the obligation.” Were 
every one of family in South Britain 
and North Britain to be as generous 
and diſintereſted as Lord L. and our 
family, the union of the two parts of 
the iſland would be compleat. 
SC | 
LokD help this poor obliging man + 
I wiſh I don't love him, at laſt. He 
has taken my hint, and has preſenieU. 
his collection of ſhells (a very fine one, 
he ſays, it is) to Emily ; and they two 
are actually buſied (and will be for: 
hour or two, I doubt not) in admiri 
them; the one ſtrutting over the beau- 
ties, in order to enhance the value of the 
preſent ; the other curtſeying ten times 
in a minute, to. ſhew gratitude. 
Poor man | When Is virtuoſo friend 
has got his butterflies and moths; I am 
afraid he muſt ſet - a"turner's ſhop, 
for employment. If he loved reading, 
I could, when our viſiting hurries are 
over, ſet him to read to me the new 
things that come out, while I knot or 
work; and, if he loved writing, to copy 
the letters which paſs between you and 
me, and thoſe for you which'I ex 
with ſo much impatience from my bro- 
ther by means of Dr. Bartlett. I think 
he ſpells pretty wall, e 1 
- I have no more to ſay, 'at preſent, 
but compliments, without number or 
meaſure, to all you fo deſervedly love 
and honour; as well ' thoſe I have not 
ſeen, as thoſe I have, + 
Only one thing : reveal to me all 
the ſecrets. of yeur heart, and how 
that heart is from time to time affected; 
that I may know whether you are ca- 
able of that greatneſs of mind in a 
ove-caſe, that you ſhew in all others. 


We will all allow) you to love Sir 


Charles Grandiſon. Thoſe who do, 
give honour to tbhemſelves, if their 
eyes ſtop not at perſon, bis having fo 


many advantages. For the ſame rea- 
ſon, I myke- no apologies, and 4 
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did, for brother, * 
l 
Let me know every thing how and 
about your fellows, too. Ah1 Har- 
riet, you make not the uſe of power 
that I would have done in your fitua- 
non. I was half-forry when my hur- 
. g brother made me diſmiſs 
iter <4 yet, to have — — 
danglers after one, 
a ſine lady. * e — 4 ba 


name: but defer it ever ſo long, I muſt 
Gbſcribe, at la, 

CUHARLOTTE G. 
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MONDAY, MAY 1s 


' Ny deavet, ray honowred Mis 


Byron, hour 3 


your Emily by fl a better to her; 
* too | before I have 


[axes Ange Yr vou, in 1 


love ta me, an 
your kmd — fray But F 

ence, twiae, and thrice, and wrote a 
.ceal _ tine, hut could not 

u, Mtutanr, ave 
—— ſuch: a — 
at my pen — But F know you wall ac- 
cept-the heart. And fo: my very dith- 
dence: thews pride; fince rt cannot be 
expected from. me to be: a: fine; writer: 


and yet this very ry letter L foreſee will 
difftdence, and 
nat the better: for I dan't like this 


— nei tht But come, it fhabli 
Am I not uſed to your! goad- 
Laar And do yew net bid me prattie 
7 in my lettens, as I uſed to. du 
im your om? Q what fer 
advice have you, and. do 


And: aua you: grievert at parting” 
with. your Emily on Saturdazr morn. 
ing? Lam ſure I was. very much on- 
5 parting with you; I could. 

n 1 the way do tower 
L . 

2 
de 


825 


vu renn he 
tr my fllly prates- Aud L wall 


SIR CHARLES 'GRANDISON- 


faid, yon were the lovelicft, beſt youn 
lady in the workd. — praiky 
your aunt, 3 couſin 1 
end young Mr. Selb — — 
all your ae good] 
And Lord L. and Lord G. for men, 
were as much concerned as we, at 
parting with you. Mr. Reeves was 
fa dull all — Poor Mr. Reeves, 
> dull. An Mr. Beau- 


Beauchamp is a 
T fancy theſe noble ſiſters, if the truth 
were known, dont hke him fo well 
as their brother does: perhaps that 
may be the reaſon out of jealoufy, as 


I ſay, if there be in 
— 2 — — 
to him, nevertheleſs yet they — 


praiſe hun when his back is turned; 


my 

that thinks 4 him, can 

body eli? "+; < 1 vy 
O Madam! bd aac God 

proted and gnide my guardian, where- 


ever ha goes.“ Thus an my prayer firit 
and laſt, anc L can't tell how aften in 
the day. I loak ſor hin i ace 
1 have en him in; [And pray tell me, 
Nahen, did nat zan do ſo en he back 
left dar and witem I cant find him, 
I do: % üg! Wr 2. ure, 
what a = there in — WHR 
I think of hin! Vet I know'Þ an; w 
innocent And this E am ſure cf 
that J with bind to be the: Inland; cx 
but one womam m the whale world; 
and that is you: but then marmextwriſh 
— (— 
yaw m me live: with 
and m guardian, if von mull 5 


Bat here; Madam, are fack 


ſometimes between: Lord; and — 


F NI very angry at: her . 
heart; yet F ods 


and then at her out TEE way — 
Iæ not her charucter a. very mew ane ? 


Or are there more ſuch young wives?” 


I could not do-as:ſhe: does, were E to- 
he: queen af the. globe. Every: body 


Ae letter to.which. this is/ars. anſwer, as well:axthoſe-written by: Miſe Byrom- to her 


R anf Beweg, Lady: be &c. and WGr-iu return, are omitted. i 
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dlames her. She will make my lord” 
not love her, at laſt. Don't you think 
ſo? And then what will the get by ber 
wit? 


* #@- 

JusP an moment the ke cave thts 
my cloſet - Wriing, Em fai 
ſhe; * TDU whom PE tol 1 
Don't telꝭᷣ tales cut of ſchool, Emily. 
— was fo-aftaid that ſhe would have 
aſked'to fee. what I had written; but 
ſhe did not. To be fare ſhe is very 

wy and knowe what belongs to 
Ferſel 89 body elſe :. to be un- 


as you once ſaid, to her 
— only, chat is a very Tad thing” 1 


Well, but I would give any thi 
to know if you think chat F have 
written tolerable, before I go any fur- 
ther: but I will go on this way, ſinee 
I cannot do better. Bad is my beſt; 
but you ſhall have quantity, [ warrant, - 
fince-you bid me write long letters. 

But · I have ſeen my mother: it Was 
but yeſterday. She was in a mercer's- 
ſhopin Cotent Garden. I was in Lord 
L. “s chariot; only Anne was with me. 
Anne ſaw her firſt; I alighted, and t 
aſked her bleſſing in the : Iam 
ſure I did right. "She blefſed me, awd try 
called me deaf: love. I aud 8 till e 
had bought what ſhe and then 
I flid down the money, as: if it were 
her own doing; and glad IL wat. I trad * 
ſo much oy; rh > are ond 

as. 1 ſpeaking low, 
2 me ſor ſo doing. find - 
ing ſhewas to go home us far as Soho, 
aud had thoughts of having a hackney- 
coach called, I 2 Anne money 
a coach for herſelf, and waited on my 
mother to her own 1 1h _— 


bei Lord L.“ þ — 
with my 
ere cho wy 


as.to. diſpenſe 

She bleſſed my 
nod id es. She faid, qe 4 
not aſk me to — oo aten de · 
cauſe it might not be thoug proper, 
a4 my — was abroad: but 
hoped, ſhe might be allowed —— 
and tee — 7 mg rages ſhe not 
very good, Madam? my guar- 
dian's. goodneſs makes every body 
good. — 0 that my mamma had been 
always the ſame! fhrould have been 
but too. happy 

God blets 1 for 
me on enlarging her power to 
handſomely. Only as à coach 


live - 
drings 


to to haye 5 
; every Ta ons purpo 


lan 
ng am fure- he never will have her. 


on other charges le muſt Nve ac- 
xd ork © or be oy credited, inſtead 
of credited, by it; or I ſhould hope the 
athjtiona! two hundred a year might 
afford her one. We. 4. on does Kot 
know but Mt..0O'H 4 N been 
ol _ oy liz mated br and 
ancy, ne has pie w ws | 
him. Put, if it it pleaſes "God, T will 
not when I am at a ay mother 1 
cbach of my oon, 8 
walk on foot. 2 a een 
ardian that will 
ſe of ones gart! 
Olivia 1s FR rambſin ut; 
doppelt ſhe will. wait — in 
till Sir Charles's return: bh 
wicked wretch, with her poniards!. 
Vet it is pity! She is à fine woman. 
But I hate her for her expe&ation, as 
well as for ber poniard. And 1 —5 
man to leave her own country 
for a huſband! 1 could die fs before f 1 
gh to ſach a man a 


could db bv! thou 
2 jan. Yet once I'thought+T 
| have liked to have lived with her” 
ab Plorence. She las ſore g quali- 
and is very generons, and in che 
= Arbre efteemed in fer own coun- 
body Lp ſte loved my 

aan; dut 1 dent Know how it 
19; nobody blamed” her for it, vaſt as. 
- difference in fortune then was. 
Bor that is the glory of being a vir- 
tnous man: to love him is 4 credit, 
inſtead of a name. O Madam! Who 
would not be virtuous? And that not 
only for their own, ,butfortheir friends. 
ſakes, if they loved their ends, and 


- wiſhed them to be well thought of ? 


Lord W. is very deſirous to haſten | 


tis wedding, 

Mr. Beauchamp fays, that all the 
— che 2 them) bleſs m 
guardian every dag of their lives; — 
e tremble. He has com- 
miſſions from my to ire 
and act in their a hat Soy, — 
may be ſoſt to do them ſervice againſt 
his return, 

We have had another ville from Lady 


— and have returned it. She 


is very mu l with us : A er 


I fay-«s. 

are to — but I have nd 

werte; it is all fox their brother”s fake. 
Mr. Beauchamp: tells 1 now, 

; that his mother-in-law has | jomed with, 


his father, at their own motion, a, 
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tle 1o00l. a upon him. I am 
glad of it, with all ny heart: are not 
1 he is all gratitude upon it. He 

ys, that he will redouble his endea-. 
vours to-oblige her; and that his gra- 
titude to her, as well as his duty to 
His father, will engage his utmoſt re- 


gard for her. 9 
Mr. r Sir Harry him- 
felf, and my lady, are continually 


bleſſing my guardian: every body, in 
ſhort, Pielkes him.— But, ih! M — 
where is he, at this moment? O that 
J were a bird! that I might hover 
over his head and ſometimes bring ti- 
dings to his friends of his motions and 
rood deeds. I would often flap my 
wings, dear Miſs Byron, at 

chamber-window, as a fignal of his 
welfare, and then fly back again and 

perch as near him as I coul. 
I am very happy, as I ſaid before, 
in the favour of Lady and Lord L. 
and Lady and Lord G.; but I never 
ſhall be ſo happy, as when I had the 
addition of your charming company. 
I miſs you and my guardian: O how 
I miſs you both! But, deareſt Miſs 
Byron, love me not the leſs, though 
now I have put pen to paper, and you 
fee what a poor creature I am in my 
writing. Many a one; I believe, may 
be thought tolerable in converſation ; 
but when they are, ſo filly as to put 
pen to paper, they expoſe themſelves ; 
as I have done, in this long piece of 
ſeribble. But accept it, nevertheleſs, 
for the true love L bear you; and a 
truer love never in any boſom, 
to any one the moſt dearly beloved than 
does in mine for you. | 
I am afraid I have written arrant 
nonſenſe, becauſe I knew not how to 
expreſs half the love that is in- the 
Heart of your ever-obliged and affettian- 

* 5 
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MISS BYRON, TO LADY Gs 


TUESDAY, MAY 2, 
I Have no patience with you, Lad 
G. You are ungeneroully playful, 
Thank Heaven, if this be wit, that I 
have none of it. But what fignifies 
AN one who 
herſelf to 


wy / 


faulty, and will not 


ſuch afflictions as would wei 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON: 


amend ?. How many fripes, ' — 
lotte, do you deſerve But you never 
* any body, not even your bro- 
er, when the humour was upon you. 
So make haſte; and ſince you will lay 
in. ſtores for repentance, fill up the 
meaſure as faſt as you can. | 
Reveal w you the f my beart!* 
Ah, my dear! it is an unmanage- 
able one. *. Greatneſs of mind 1'——I 
a Þ _ what it A pil 4 
cellences, N -19pe his goodneſs, 
his modeſty, his — x vow 
own 
every other heart that had but half the 
compaſſion in it with which his over- 
flows Muſt not all other men 


little, and, Jeſs than little, nothing, 


in my eyes? It is an inſtance of pa- 
tiencè in me, that I can endure any of 
them who pretend to regard me out of 
my own family. LM. 
"< ws, that when I gat down to 
my dear friends here, I ſhould be bet- 
ter, enabled, their prudent coun- 
ſels, to attain the deſirable frame of 
mind which I had promiſed- myſelf : 
but I find myſelf miſtaken. My grand- 
mamma and aunt are ſach admirers of 
him, take ſuch. a ſhare in the diſap- 
pointment, that their advice has not 
the effect I had hoped it would have. 


Lucy, Nancy, — — ly remind- 
ing = of be excellences, by calling 
upon me to tell them ſomething of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon; and when I be- 
gin, I know not how to leave off. 
My uncle raillies me, laughs at me, 
ſometimes reminds me of he calls 
my former . I did not brag, 
my dear: I only hoped that, reſpect - 
ing as I did every man according to 
his merit, I ſhould never be greatly 
taken with any one, before duty added 
force to the inclination. thinks 
the company of the friends I am with, 
does not ſatisfy me; yet they never 
were dearer to me than —— are. 
Lady L. 


I want to have Lord 
Lord and Lady G. Dr. Bartlett, my 
Emily, with me. To loſe: you all at 

once —is hard There ſeems to be 

a ſtrange void in my heart And fo 

8 at preſent, for the ſtate of that 
cart. . 

I always had reaſon to think myſelf 
greatly obliged to my friends and 
neighbours all around us; but never, 
till my return, after theſe few months 


. 
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kind viſitors; ſuch unaffected expreſſions 
of joy on my return ; that had I not a 
very great counterbalance on my heart, 
would be enough to make me proud. 

My grandmamma went to Shirley- 
manor on Saturday; on Monday I was 


with her all day: but fhe' would hare 


it that 1 ſhonl4 be melancholy if I 
ſaid with her. And ſhe is /o ſelf-de- 
nyingly careful of her Harriet! There 
never was a more noble heart in wo- 
man. But her ſolitary moments, as 
my uncle calls them, are her moments 
of joy. And why? becauſe ſhe then 
diveſts herſelf of alt that is either pam- 
ful or pleafutable to her in this life: 
for ſhe ſays, that her cares for her 
Harriet, and TT now, are at 
leaft a balance for the delight the takes 
in her. | 
You command me to acquaint you 
with what paſſes between nie and the 
lemen in my neighbourhood ; in 
ur ſtile, ellows. 
"Mr. Benth invited himſelf to 
breakfaſt with my aunt Selby yeſter- 
day morning. I would not avoid 


m. 

I will not trouble you with the par- 
ticulars: you know well enough what 
men will fay on the fubjeft upon which 

you will ſuppoſe he wanted to talk to 
me. He was extremely earneſt, I 
beſought him to accept my thanks for 
his opinion of me as all the re- 
turn I could make him for it; and this 
in ſo very ſeriovs a manner, that 
heart was fretted, when he declared, 
with warmth, his determined perſe- 
verance. 

Mr. Greville made us a tea-viſit in 
the afternoon. My uncle and he 
joined to railly us poor women, as 
uſual. I left the defence of the ſex 
to my aunt and Lucy. How poor ap- 
pears to me every converſation now 
with, theſe men — But hold, ſaucy 
+ Harriet, was not your uncle Selby one 
© of the railliers? ut he does not be- 
lieve all he ſays; and therefore cannot 
wiſh to be much regarded, on this 
topick, as he ought to be by me, on 
others. 

After the run of raillery was over, 
in which Mr. Greville made exceptions 
_ favourable to the women preſent, he 
applied to every one for their intereſt 
with me, and to me, to countenance 


his addrefs. He ſet forth his preten- 


lions very pompoully, and mentioned 


* juſt, I fear 
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a conſiderable increaſe of his fortune; 
which before was 'a handſome one. 
He offered our own terms. - He de- 
clared his love for me above all wo- 
men, and made his happineſs in the 
next world-as well as in this, depend 
upon my favour to him. | 

It was eaſy to anſwer all he ſaid; 
and is equally fo for you to gueſs in 
_ manner I anſwered him: and he, 
finding me determined, began to grow 
vehement, and even afrontive. He 
hinted to me, that he d what had 
made me fo very reſolute, He threw 
out threatnings againſt the man, be he 
who he would, that ſhould ftand in 
the way of his ſucceſs with me; at the 
ſame time intimating ſaucily, as 1 
may fay, (for his manner had inſult in 
it) that it was impoſſible a certain event 
could ever take place. | 

My uncle was angry with him; fo 
was my aunt; Lucy was till more 
angry than they; but I, ſanding up, 
ſaid, Pray, my dear friends, tak 
* nothing amiſs that Mr. Greville has 


© faid.—He once told me, that he 


* would ſet ſpies upon my conduct in 
© town, —lf, Sir, your ſpies have been 
ing they can ſay. 
ut the hints you have thrown out, 
© ſhew ſuch a total want of all delicacy 
of mind, that you muſt not wonder 
if my beart rejets you. Yet I am 
© not angry; I reproach you not: 
every one has his peculiar way, All 
© that is left me to ſay or to do, is to 
© thank you for your favourable opi- 
© nion of me, as I have thanked Mr. 
Fenwick; and to deſire that you will 
© allow me to look upon you as' my 
© neighbour, and ozly as my neigh- 
* bour." 
I curtfied to him, and withdrew. 
But my great difficulty had been 
before with Mr. Orme. 1 
His ſiſter had defired that I wou 
ſee her brother. He and ſhe were in- 
vited 1 aunt to dinner on Tueſ- 
day. They came. Poor man! He is 
not well! I am ſ. for it. Poor 
Mr. Orme 1s not well! He made me 
ſuch hong compliments, as I may 
ſay: his beart was too much in his 
civilities to raiſe them above the ci- 


vilities that juſtice and truth might 


' warrant 4n favour of a n highly 
eſteemed. Mine was filled with com - 
paſſion for him; and that compaſſion 
would have ſhewed itſelf in tokens of 

| 4 E tendernels, 


ken to reverence, 
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tenderneſs, more than once, had I not 
reſtrained myſelf for his ſake. 

How you, my dear Lady G. can 
delight in giving pain to. an honeſt 
heart, I cannot imagine, I would 
make all God Almighty's creatures 
happy, if I could; and fo would your 
noble brother. Is he not croſſing dan- 
gerous ſeas, and aſcending through al- 
moſt perpetual ſnows thoſe dangerous 
Alps which TI have heard deſcribed with 
ſuch terror, for the generous end of re- 
lieving diſtreſs ? 

I made Mr. Orme fit next me. I 
was aſſiduous to help him; and do him 
all the little offices which I thought 
would light up pleaſure in his modeſt 
countenance ;z and he was quite ano- 
ther man. It gavedelight to his ſiſter, 
and to all my Find to ſee him ſmile, 
and look happy. 

I think, my dear Lady G. that when 
Mr. Orme looks pleaſant, and at eaſe, 
he reſembles a little the good-natured 
Lord G.—O that you would take half 
the pains to oblige him, that I'do to 
relieve Mr. Qrme !— Half the pains, 
did I ſay? That you would not take 

ains to diſ-oblige him; and he would 

e, of courſe, obliged. Don't be 
atraid, my dear, that in ſuch a world 
as this, things will not happen to make 
you uneaſy without your ſtudying for 
them, 

Excuſe my ſeriouſneſs. I am, in- 
deed, too ſerious at times. 

But when Mr. Orme requeſted a few 
minutes audience of me, as he called 
it, and I walked with him into the ce- 
dar-parlour, which you have heard me 
mention, and with which I hope you 
will be one day acquainted; he paid, 
poor man! for his too tranſient plea- 

iure. Why would he urge a denial 
that he'could not but know I muſt 
give ? ; 

His ſiſter and I had afterwards a 
conference, I was greatly affected by 
it; and at laſt beſought her, if the 
valued my friendſhip as I did hers, ne- 
ver more to mention to me a ſubject 
which gave me a pain too ſenſible for 
my peace. 

She 2 me to aſſure her that 
neither Mr. Greville, nor Mr. Fen- 
wick, might be the man. They both 
took upon them, ſhe ſaid, to ridicule 
her brother for the profound reſpect 

that he bore me; 
at he bore me; 


which, if he knew, might be attended 
with conſequences. For that her bro- 
ther, mild and gentle as was his paſ- 
fon for me, had courage to reſent any 
indignities that might be caſt upon 
him by ſpirits boiſterous as were thoſe 
of the two gentlemen ſhe had named, 
She never, therefore, told her brother 
of their ſcoffs. But it would go to her 
heart, if either of them ſhould ſucceed, 
or have reaſon but for a diſtant hope. 

I made her heart eaſy on that ſcore, 

I have juſt now heard, that Sir Har- 
grave Pollexfen is come from abroad 
already. What can be the meaning of 
it? He is ſo low-minded, ſo malicious 
a man, and I have ſuffered fo much 
from him What can be the meaning 
of this ſudden return? I. am told, that 
he is actually in London. Pray, my 
dear Lady G inform yourſelf about 
him, and whether he thinks of coming 
into theſe parts. 

Mr. Greville, when he met us at 
Stoney- Stratford, threw out menaces 


againſt Sir Hargrave, on my account; 


and ſaid it was well he was gone 
abroad. I told him then, that he had 
no buſineſs, even were Sir Hargrave 
2 to engage himſelf in my quar- 
rels. 

Mr. Greville is an impetuous man, 
a man of rough manners; and makes 
many people afraid of him. He has, 
I believe, indeed, had his ſpies about 
me; for he ſeems to know every thing 
that has befallen me in my abſence 
from Selby Houſe. 

He has dared alſo to threaten Some- 
body elſe. Inſolent wretch! But he 
hinted to me yeſterday, that he was 
exceedingly pleaſed with the news, 
that a certajn gentleman was gone 
abroad, * in order to proſecute a former 
amour, was the light wretch's as light 
expreſſion, If my indignant eyes 
could have killed him, he would have 
fallen dead at my faot. 

Let the conſtant and true reſpects of 
all my friends to you and yours, and 
to my beloved Emily, be always for 
the future conſidered as very affection- 
ately expreſſed, whether the variety of 
other ſubjects leave room for a parti- 
cular expreſſion of them, or not, by 
deareſt Lady G. Your faithful, and 
ever -ovlige 

HARRIET BYRON, 
* 


LETTER 
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"LETTER XxXVI: 
LADY G. TO MISS BYRON. 


: SATURDAY, MAY ö. 
Thank you, Harriet, for yours. 
What ey your fellows 3 of 

you ? In this groſs age, your delicac 
— aſtoniſh them. he uſed- to 5 
more of it formerly. But how ſhould 
men know any thing of it, when wo- 
men have forgot it ? Lord be thanked; 
we females, ſince we have been ad- 
mitted into fo conſtant a ſhare of the 
ublick diverſions, want not courage; 
e can give tlie men ſtare for ſtare 
wherever we meet them. The next 
age, nay, the riſing generation, muſt 
ſurely be all heroes eines. But 
whither has this word delicacy carried 
me! Me who, it ſtems, have faults 


to be corrected for, of another ſort; 


and who want not the courage for 
which I congratulate others ? 

But to other ſubjects. I could write 
a valt deal of tuff about my lord and 
ſelf, and Lord and Lady L. who aſ- 
ſume parts whith I know not how to 
allow them; and fometnnes they threat- 
en me with my brother's reſentments; 
ſometimes with my Harrict's ; fo that 
J muſt really have leading-ttrings faſ- 
tened to my ſhoulders. O my dear! 
a fond huſband is a ſurfeiting thing; 
and yet, I believe, moit women love to 

be made monkeys of. 
| * * | 

Bur all other ſubjets muſt now 
give way. We have heard of, though 
not from, my brother, A particular 
friend of Mr. Lowther washere with 
a'letter from that gentleman, acquaint- 
ing us, that Sir Charles and he were 
arrived at Paris. 

Mr. Beauchamp was with us when 
Mr. Lowther's friend came. He bor- 
rpwed the letter og account of the ex- 
traordinary adventure mentioned in 
it. 

Make your heart eaſy, in the firſt 
place, about Sir Hargrave. He is in- 
deed in town; but very ill. He was 
frighted into England, and intends 
not ever again to quit it. In all pro- 
bability, he owes it to my brother that 
be exiſts. 5 . et 


Mr. Beauchamp went diregtly to Ca: 


veridiſh Square, and informed himſelf 
there of other particulars relating to 
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the affair, from the very ſervant who 
was preſent, and acting in it; and 
from thoſe particulars, and Mr. Low- 
ther's letter, wrote one for Dr. Bart- 
lett. Mr. Beauchampobliged me with 
a peruſal! of what he wrote; whence 1 
have extracted the following account : 

for his letter is long and cireumſtan- 

tial; and I did not aſk his leave to take 
a copy, as he ſeemed defirous to haſten 

it to the doctor: | 


ON Wedneſday, the 39 of April, in 
the evening, as my brother was pur- 
ſuing his journey to Paris, and was 
within two miles of that capital, 2 
ſervant-man rode up, in viſible terror, 
to his poſt-chaiſe, in which were Mr. 
Lowtlier and himſelf, and beſought 
them to hear his dreadful tale. The 
gentlemen ſtopped, and he told them, 
that his maſter, who was an Engliſh- 
man, and his friend of the ſame na- 
tion, had been but a little while before 
attacked, and forced out of the road 
in their poſt-chaiſe, as he doubted not 
to be murdered, by no leſs than ſeven 
armed horſemen ; and he pointed to a 
hill, at a diſtance, called Mont Martre, 
behind which they were, at that mo- 
ment, perpetrating their bloody pur- 
poſe. He had juſt before, he ſaid, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to two other gentlemen, 
and their retinue, who drove on the 
faſter for it. 

The ſervant's great coat was open; 
and Sir Charles obſerving his livery, - 
aſked him if he were not a ſervant of 
Sir Hargrave Pollexfen ? and was an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, 

There are, it ſeems, trees planted on 
each ſide the road froni St. Denis to 
Paris, but which, as France is an open 
unincloſed country, would not, but for 
the hill, have hindered the ſeeing, a 
great way off, the ſcuffling of fo many 
men on. horſeback. There is alſo 4 
ditch on either hand, but places left 
for owners to come at tlieir grounds, 
with their carts, and other cartiages. 
Sir Charles ordered the poſt - hoy to 
Urive to one of thoſe paſſages; ſayin 
he could not forgive himſelf, if he di 
not endeavour to ſave. Sir Hargrave, 
and his friend, whoſe name the may 
told him was Merceda, 

His own ſervants were three in num - 
ber, beſides one of Mr. Lowther. 
My brother made Mr, Lowther's ſer, 
vant diſmaunt; and, getting himſelf 
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on his horſe, ordered the others to fol- 
low .him. He begged Mr. Lowther 
to continue in the IS6, bidding the 
diſmounted ſervant, ſtay and attend 
his maſter, and gallopped away to- 
wards the hill. His ears were foon 
pierced with the cries of the poor 
wretches; and preſently he ſaw two 
men on horſeback holding the horſes 


of four others, who had under them 


the two por mages ſtruggling, grova- 
ing, and crying out for mercy. 


Sir Charles, who was a good way. 


a-head of his ſervants, calling out to 
{pare the gentlemen; and bending his 
courſe to relieve the proſtrate ſufferers, 
two of the four quitted their prey, and 
mounting, joined the other two horſe- 
men, and advanced to meet him with 
a ſhew of ſupporting the two men on 
foot in their violence; who continued 
laying on the wretches, with the butt 
ends of their whips, unmercifully. 


As the aſſailants offered not to fly, 


and as they had time enough to execute 
their purpoſe, had ir been robbery and 
murder, Sir Charles concluded it was 
likely that theſe men were actuated by 
a private revenge. He was confirmed 
in this ſurmiſe, when the four men on 
horſeback, though each had his piſtol 
ready drawn, as Sir Charles alſo had 
his, demanded a conference z warnir.g 
Sir Charles how he provoked his fate 
by his raſhneſs; and declaring that he 
was a dead man if he fired. 

© Forbear, then,* ſaid Sir Charles, 
* all farther violences to the gentle- 
© men, and I will hear what you have 
© to ſay,? 

He then put his piſtol into the hol- 
ſter; and one of the ſervants being 
come up, and the two others at hand? 
(to whom he called out, not to fire till 
they had his orders) he gave him his 
horſe's reins ; bidding him have an eye 
to the holſters of both, and leaped 
down ; and drawing his ſword, made 
towards the two men who were ſo 
eruelly exerciſing, their whips, and 
who, on his approach, retired to ſome 
little diſtance, drawing their hangers, 

The four men on horſeback joined 
the two on foot, juſt as they were quit- 
Ling the objects of their fury; and one 
of them ſaid, Forbear, for the pre- 
* ſent, farther violence, brother; the 
« gentleman ſhall be told the cauſe of all 
+ this,—Muxder, Sir, ſaid he, is not 


© intended + nor are we robbers. The 
© men, whom you are ſolicitous to 
© ſave from our vengeance, are villains,” 
© Re the cauſe what it will, anſwer- 
ed Sir Charles, you are in a count 
noted for doing ſpeedy juſtice upon 
© proper application to the magiſtrates. 
In the fame inſtant he raiſed firit one 
roaning man, then the other. Their 
— were all over bloody, and they 
were ſo much bruifed, they could 
not extend their arms to reach their 
wigs and hats, which lay near them 
nor put-them on without Sir Charles's 


help. 
T he men on foot by this time had 


mounted their horfzs, and all ſix ſtood 


upon their defence; but one of them 
was ſo furious, crying out, that his 
vengeance ſhould be yet more compleat, 
that two of the —— could hardly 
reſtrain him. 

Sir Charles aſked Sir Hargrave and 
Mr. Merceda, whether they had rea- 
ſon to look upon themſelves as injured 
men, or injurers? One of the aſſail- 
ants anſwered, that they both knew 
themſelves to be villains. 

Either from conſcience, or terror, 
perhaps from both, they could not 
ſpeak for themſelves, but by groans; 
nor could cither of them ſtand or fit 
upright. 

Juſt then came up in the chaiſe, Mr. 
Lowther and his ſervant, each a piſtol 
in his hand. He quitted the chaiſe, 
when he came near the ſuffering men 
and Sir Charles deſired him inſtantly to 
examine whether the gentlemen were 
dangerouſly hurt, or not. 

The moſt enraged of the aſſailants 
baving flipped by the two who were 
earneſt to reſtrain him, would again 


have attacked Mr. Merceda, offering 


a ſtroke at him with his hanger; but 
Sir Charles (his drawn ſword ftill in 
his hand) caught hold of his bridle, 
and turning his horſe's. head aſide, di- 
verted a ſtroke, which, in all probabt- 


lity, would otherwiſe have been a 


finiſhing one. | | 

They all came about Sir Charles, 
bidding him, at his peril, uſe his 
ſword upon their friend; and Sir 
Charles's ſervants were coming up to 
their maſter's ſupport, had there been 
occaſion. - At that inſtant Mr. Low- 
ther, aſſiſted by his own ſervant, was 
examining the wounds and bruiſes. of 
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the two ferrified men, who had yet no 
reaſon to think themſelves ſafe from 
farther violence, | 

Sir Charles repeatedly commanded 
his ſervants not to fire, nerf roach. 
nearer without his orders. I he per- 
ſons, ſaid he, to the aſſailants, whom 
« you have ſo cruelly uſed, are Eng- 
« liſhmen of condition. I will pro- 
© te&t them. Be the provocation what 
© it will, you n know that your at- 
« tempt upon them is a criminal one; 
© and if my friend laſt come up, who 
«© is a very ſkilful ſurgeon, ſhall pro- 
© nounce, them in danger, you thall 
« find it fo,” 

Still he held the horſe of the furious 
one; and three of them who ſeemed to 
be 1 were beginning to ex- 
preſs ſome reſentment at this cavalier 
treatment, when Mr. Lowther gave 
his opinion, that there was no appa- 
rent danger of death; and then Sir 
Charles, quitting the man's bridle, and 
putting himſelf between the aſſailants 
and ſufferers, ſaid, that as they had 
not either offered to fly, or to be guilty 
of violence to himſelf, his friend, or 
ſervants, he was afraid they had ſome 
reaſon to think themſelves ill uſed by 
the 2 But, however, as they 
could not ſuppoſe they were at liberty, 
in a civilized country, to take their re- 
venge on the perſons of thaſe who were 
entitled to the protection of that coun- 
try, he ſhould expect, that they would 
hold.themſelves to be perſonally an- 
ſwerable for their conduct at a proper 
tribunal. 

© The villains,” ſaid one of the men, 
© know who we are, and the provoca- 
© tion, which merits a worſe treat- 
© ment than they have hitherto met 
© with. You, Sir,' proceeded he, 
«© ſeem to be a man of honour and tem- 
© per: e are men of honour, as well as 
you. Our deſign, as we told you, was 
not to kill the miſcreants ; but to give 
© them reaſon to remember their vil- 
© lainy as long as they lived; and to 
put it out of their power ever to be 
« guilty of the like. They have made 
n vile attempt, continued he, on a 
' lady's honour at Abbeville; and, 
finding themſelves detected, and in 
danger, thok round · about ways, and 
* ſhifted frdm one vehicle to another, 
© to eſcape the vengeance of her friends. 
+ The gentleman.whoſe horſe you held, 
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and who has reaſon to be in a paſſion, 
is the huſband of the lady. [A Spa- 
niſh kuſband, ſurely, Harriet; not a 
French one, according to our notions, } 
* That gentleman, and that, are her 
* brothers. We have been in purſuit 
* of them two days; for they gave out, 
in order, no doubt, to put us on a 
* wrong ſcent, that they were to goto 
Antwerp.“ | 
And it ſeems, my dear, that Sir 
Hargrave and his colleague had ac- 
tually ſent ſome of his ſervants that 
way ; which was the reaſon that they 
were themſelves attended but by one. 
The gentleman told Sir Charles that 
there was a third villain in their plot. 
They had hopes, he ſaid; that he would 
not eſcape the cloſe purſuit of a manu- 
facturer of Abbeville, whoſe daughter, 
a lovely young creature, he had ſe- 
duced, under promiſes: of marriage, 
Their government, he obſerved, were 
great countenancers of the manufac- 
turers at Abbeville, and he would have 
reaſon, if he were laid hold of, to think. 
himſelf happy, if he came off with be⸗ 
ing obliged to perform his promiſes, , 
ny _ $9 muſt r — 
n . Lor ant, | I * 
be may be laid hold of, rd obliged 
to make aruined girl an boneft womary 
as they phraſe it in LAN CASsHIRE. 
Don't you wiſh ſo, my dear? And let 
me add, that had the relations of th 
injured lady compleated their ;ndertded 
vengeance on thoſe two libertines, (a 
very proper puniſhment, I ween, 
all li erunes) it might have hel 
them to paſs the reſt of their liv 
great tranquillity ; and honeſt girls 
might, 2 pry ence gc of theirs, 
ave paſſed to rom querades 
without moleſtation, my! 
Sir Hargrave and his companions 
intended, it ſeems, at firſt, to make 
fome reſiſtance ; four only, of the ſe. 
ven, ſtopping the chaiſe : but when 
the other three came-up, and they faw 
who they were, and knew their own 
guilt, their courage failed them. 
The ſeventh man was ſet over. the 
poſt-boy, whom he had led about halt 
a mile from the ſpot they had choſen 
as a convenient one for their purpoſe. 
Sir Hargrave's ſervant was — 


with 


by them at their firſt attaek; but attep 
they had diſarmed him and his matters, 
he 5vund an opportunity to ſſip from 
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them, and made the beſt of his way to 


the road, in hopes of procuring aſſiſt- 
ance for them. 8 
While Sir Charles was buſy in help- 
ing the bruiſed wretches on their feet, 
the ſeventh man came up to the others, 
followed. By. Sir Hargrave's chaiſe. 
The aſſailants had retired to ſome diſ- 
tance, and, after a conſultation toge- 
ther, they all advanced towards Sir 
Charles ; who, bidding his ſervants be 
on their guard, 1 on his horſe, 
with that agility and preſence of mind, 
for which, Mr. Beauchamp ſays, he 
excels moſt men; and leading towards 
them, Do you advance, gentlemen,” 
id he, as friends, or otherwiſe ?'”— 
Mr. Lowther took a piſtol in each 
hand, and held himſelf ready to ſup- 
port him; and the ſervants diſpoſed 
— to obey their maſter's or- 

rs. - 

© Our enmity,” anſwered one of 
them, © is only te theſe two inhoſpita- 
« ble villains; murder, as we told 
4 5 was not our deſign. They 
© know where we are to be found, and 
© that they are the vileſt of men, and 
© have not been puniſhed equal to their 
© demerits. Let them on their knees 
* aſk this gentleman's pardon ;* point- 
ing to the huſband of the inſulted 
lady. We inſiſt upon this ſatisfac- 
tim; and upon their promiſe, that 
they never more will come within two 
leagues of Abbeville, we will leave 
them in your protection. 
- I fancy, Harriet, that theſe women- 
frightening heroes needed not to have 
been urged to make this promiſe, 

Sir Charles, turning towards them, 
ſaid, If you have done wrong, gen- 


« tlemen, you 9 7 not to ſcruple 


© aſking pardon. If you know your- 
« ſelves to be innocent, though I ſhould 
© be loth to riſque the lives of my 
friend and ſervants, yet ſhall not my 
© countrymen make fo undue a ſub- 
« miſhon.” 

The wretches kneeled; and the ſe- 
ven men, civilly ſaluting Sir Charles 
and Mr. Lowther, rode off; to the joy 
of the two delinquents, who kneeled 
again to their deliverer, and poured 
forth bleſſings upon the man whoſe 
life, ſo lately, one of them ſought; and 
whoſe preſervation he had now ſo much 
reaſon to rejoice in, for the ſake of his 
own lafety, | 


My brother himſelf could not but be 
well pleaſed that he was not obliged to 
come to etremities, which might have 
ended fatally on both ſides. 

By this time Sir Hargrave's poſt. 
chaiſe was come up. He and his col- 
league were with difficulty lifted into 
it. My brother and Mr. Lowther 
went into theirs; and being but a 
ſmall diftance from Paris, they pro- 
ceeded thither in company; the poor 
wretches bleſſing them all the way; 
and at Paris found their other ſervants 
waiting for them. 

Sir Charles and Mr. Lowther ſaw 
them in bed in the lodgings that had 
been taken for them. They were ſo 
ſtiff with the baſtinado they had met 
with, that they were unable to help 
themſelves. Mr. Merceda had been 
more ſeverely (I cannot call it more 
cruelly) treated than the other ; for he, 
it ſeems, was the greateſt malefactor 
in the attempt made upon the lady: 
and he had, beſides, two or three gaſhes, 
which, but for his ſtruggles, would 
have been but one, 

As you, my dear, always turn pale 
when the word maſquerade is men- 
tioned ; ſo, I warrant, will ABBE- 
VILLE be a word of terror to theſe 
wretches, as long as they live. 

Their enemies, it ſeems; carried off 
their arms; perhaps, in the true ſpirit 
of French vary, with a view to lay 
them, as ſo many trophies, at the feet 
of the inſulted lady, 

Mr. Lowther writes, that my bro- 
tlier and lie are lodged in the hotel of 
a man of quality, a dear friend of the 
late Mr. Dauby, and one of the three 
whom he has remembered in his will; 
and that Sir Charles is extremely buſy 
in relation to the executorſhip ; and 
having not a moment to ſpare, deſired 
Mr. Lowther to engage his friend to 
whom he wrote, to let us know 
as much; and that he was haſ- 
tening every thing for his journey on- 
wards. 


Mr. . narrative of this 
affair is, as I told you, very circum- 
ſtantial. I thought to have ſhortened 
it more than I have done. I with E 
have not made my abitra& confuſed; 
in ſeveral material places: but I have 
not time to clear it up. Adieu, my 
dear, 
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LETTER XXVII. 
LADY G, TO Miss BYRON. 


SUNDAY, MAY 7. 

Believe I ſhall become as arrant a 
ſeribbler as Somebody elſe. I be- 
gin to like writing, A great compli- 
ment to you, I aſſure you. I ſee one 
may bring one's mind to any thing. 
I thought I muſt have had recourſe, 


when you and my brother left us, and 


when I was married, to the publick 
amuſements, to fill up my leiſure: 
and as I have ſeen every thing worth 
ſeeing of thoſe, many times over, (maſ- 
querades excepted, and them I deſpiſe; ) 
time, you know, in that caſe, would 
have paſſed alittle heavily, after having 
ſhewn myſelf, and, by Lein who and 
who were together, laid in a little ſtore 
of the right ſort of converſation for the 
tea-table. For you know, Harriet, 
that among us modern fine people, the 
company, and not the entertainment, 
is the principal part of the raree- 
ſhew. Pretty enough! to make the 
entertainment, and pay for it too, to 
the honeſt fellows, who have nothing 
to do, but to project ſchemes to get us 
together. 

I do not know what to do with this 
man. I little thought that I was to be 
conſidered as ſuch a doll, ſuch a toy, 
as he would make me. I want to drive 
him out of the houſe without me, 
were it but to purvey for me news and 
ſcandal. What are your fine gentlemen 
fit for elſe? You know, that with all 
my faults, I have a domeſtick and ma- 
naging turn. A man ſhould encoura 
that in a wife, and not be 3 
teazing her for her company abroad, 
unleſs he did it with a view to keep her 
at home. Our ſex do not love to be 
preſcribed to, even in the things to 
vrhich they are not naturally averſe: and 
for this very reaſon, perhaps, becauſe it 
becomes us to ſubmit to preſcription, 
Human nature, Harriet, is a perverſe 
thing. I believe, if my good man 
wiſhed me to ſtay at home, I ſhould 
torture my brain, as other good wives 
do, for inventions to go abroad. 

It was but yeſterday, that in, order 
to give him a hint, I pinned my apron 
to his coat, without conſidering who 
was likely to be a ſufferer by it: and 
he, getting up, in his uſual nimble way, 
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ve it a rent, and then looked behind 

imwith /o much apprehenſion— Hands 
folded, bag in motion from thoulder to 
ſhoulder. I was vexed too much to 
make the uſe of the trick which I had 
deſigned, and huffed him. He made 
excuſes, and looked pitifully ; bring- 
ing in his ſoul, to teſtify that he knew 
not how it could be. How it could 
© be! Wretch ! When you are alway 
* ſquatting upon one's cloaths, in de- 
© fiance of hoop, or diſtance.” 

He went out directly, and brought 
me in two aprons, either of which was 
worth twenty of that he fo careleſshy 
rent. Who could be angry with him? 
I was, indeed, thinking to chide 
him for this—As if I were not to be 
truſted to buy my own cloaths; but he 
looked at me with ſo good-natured am 
eye, that I relented, and accepted, with 
a bow of graciouſneſs, his preſent; 
only calling him an odd creature— 
and that he i, yoy, know, my dear. 

We live yery whimſically, in the 
main: not above four quarrels, how- 
ever, and as many other chidings, in 
a day, What does this man {tay at 
home for, then, ſo much, when I am at 
home? — Married people, by frequent 
abſences, may have a chance for a lit- 
tle happineſs. How many debatin 
if not direct quarrels, are Rved by ho 
good man's and his meek wife's ſeeing 
each other but once or twice a week ! 
In what can men and women, who are 
much together, employ themſelves, but 
in 88 and defending, 18 
and making up? Efpecially if they 
both chance to marry for love; pon, 
thank Heaven, is not altogether my 
caſe ;) for then both honeſt ſouls, hay- 
ng promiſed more happineſs to each 
other than they can poſkbly meet with, 
have nothing to do but reproach each 
other, at leaſt tacitly, for their diſap- 
pouritment—A. great deal of free-ma- 
ſonry in love, my dear, believe me! 
The ſecret, like that, when found out, 
is hardly worth the knowing. 

Well, but what ſilly rattle is this, 
© Charlotte !* methinks you ſay, and 
put on one of your wiſeſt looks. 

No matter, Harriet! There may be 
ſome wiſdom in much folly. Every 
one ſpeaks not out ſo plainly as I do. 
But when the novelty of an acquiſi- 
tion or change of condition is over, be 
the change or the acquiſition what it 
will, the principal pleaſure is 2 
; al 
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and other novelties are hunted after, 
to keep the pool of life from ſtagnat- 


his is a ſerious truth, my dear, and 
I expect you to praiſe me for it. You 
are very {paring of your praiſe to poor 
me; avd yet I had rather have your 
good word than any woman's in the 
world: or man's efther, I was going 
to ſay ; but I ſhould then have forgot 


my brother. As for Lord G. were 1 


to accuſtom him to obligingneſs, I 
 Hould deſtroy my own conſequence 
for then it would be no novelty—and 
he would be hunting after a new folly. 
Very true, Harriet. | 

Well, but we bave had a good ſeri- 
ous falling out; and it {till ſubſiſts. 
It began on Friday night; preſent, 
Lord and Lady L. and Emily. I was 
very angry with him for bringing it on 
before them. The man has no Efore. 
tion, my dear; none at all. And what 
about? Why, we have not made our 
Af pearance at court, forſooth. 
A very confident thing, this ſame 
_ ,gppearance, I think! A compliment 
made to fine cloaths and jewels, at the 
expence of modeſty. 

Lord G. pleads decorum—decorum 
againſt modeſty, my dear !—But if by 
decorum is meant faſhion, I have in 

2 hundred inſtances found decorum 
beat modeſty out of the houſe. And 
as my brother, who would have been 
our principal honour on ſuch an occa- 
ion, is gone abroad; and as ours is 
an elderly novelty, as I may ſay, [Our 
fineries were not ready, you know, be- 
fore my brother went,] I was fervent 
againſt it. 

J was the only woman of condition, 
in England, who would be againſt it. 

I told my lord, that was a reflection 
on my ſex: but Lord and Lady L. 
who had been ſpoken to, I believe, by 
Lady Gertrude, were both on his ſide. 

I ſhall have this man utterly ruined 
2 a huſband among you.] — When 
there were three to one, it would have 
looked cowardly to yield, you know. 
I was brave. But it being propoſed 
for Sunday, and that being at a little 
diſtance, it was not doubted but I would 
comply. So the night paſſed off, with 

rayings, hopings, and a little Mutter- 
— [Allow me that word, or find 
me a better.] The entreaty was re- 
newed in the morning; but, no!-I 


- 
c 
not imagine the worſt againſt your. 
* 
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was aſhamed of him, he ſaid. I aſked 
him, if he really thought ſa?—He 
ſhould think fo, if I refuſed him, 
© Heaven forbid, my lord, that I, who 
© contend for the liberty of acting, 
* ſhould hinder you from the liberty 

of thinking! Only ane piece of 

advice, honeſt friend, faidT: *& 


ſelf; , and another, if you have a 
© mind to carry a point with me, do 


not bring on the cauſe before any 
'© hody elſe; for that would be to 


douht either my duty, or your own 
© reiſonableneſs.” 

As ſure as you are alive, Harriet, 
the man made an exception againſt be. 
ing called honeſt . as if, as 1 

Ta him, either of the words were in- 
compatible with quality. So, once, he 
was as froppiſh as a child, on my call. 
ing him the man: a higher diſtinction, 
I think, than if I had called him 2 
king, or a prince. THE Man!'— 
Strange creature! To except to a di. 
ſtinction that implies, that he is the 
man of men!—You ſee what a cap- 
tious mortal I have been forced to call 
my lord. But lord and maſter do not 

ways go together ; though they do 
too often, for the happineſs of many a 
meek ſoul of our ſex. 

Well, this debate ſeemed ſuſpended, 
by my telling him, that if I were pre- 
ſented at court, I would not have 
either the earl or, Lady Gertrude go 
with us, the very people who were malt 
deſirous to be there.—But I might not 
think of that, at the time, you know.— 
I would not be thought very perverſe; 
only a little whimſical, or ſo. And I 
wanted not an excellent reaſon for ex- 
cluding them—* Are their conſents to 
© our paſt affair doubted, my lord, 
ſaid I, © that you think it neceſſary for 
* them to appear to juſtify us? 

He could ſay nothing to this, you 
know. And I ſhould never forgive 
the huſband, as I told him, on another 
occaſion, who would pretend to argue, 
when he had nothing to ſay. 

Theg. for the baby will be always 
craving ſomething) he wanted me to 
go abroad with him—1I forget whi- 
ther—But to ſome place that he ſup- 
poſed (poor man!) I ſhould ide to 
vilit. I told him, I dared to fay, he 
wiſhed to be thought a modern huſ- 
band, and a fa/bjonable man nity 

| wol 
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Would get a bad name, if te could ne- 


ver ſtir out without his wife. Neither 
could he anſwer that, you know. 
Well, he went on, mutter, mutter, 
grumble, grumble, the thunder rolli 
at a diſtance; a little impatience now 
and then, however, portending, that 
it would come nearer. But, as yet, it 
was only, Pray, my dear, oblige 
© me!* and—* Pray, my lord, excuſe 
« me!” till this morning, when he had 
the aſſurance to be pretty peremptory 
hinting, that the lord in waiting ha 
been ſpoken to. A fine time of it would 
a wife have, if ſhe were not at liberty 
to dreſs herſelf as ſhe pleaſes. Were 
T to chuſe again, I do aſſure you, my 
dear, it ſhould not be a man, who by 
His taſte for moths and butterflies, 
ſhells, china, and ſuch. like trifles, 
would give me warning, that he would 
preſume to dreſs his baby, and when 
e had done, would perhaps admire 
is own fancy more than her perſon. 
I believe, my Harriet, I ſhall make 
you afraid of matrimony : but I will 
purſue my ſubſect, for all that. 
hen the inſolent ſaw that I did not 
dreſs as he would have had me, he 
drew out his face, glouting, to half 
the E of my arm; but was ſilent. 
Soon after Lady L. ſending to know 
whether her lord and ſhe were to attend 
us to the deawing-room, and I return. 
ing for anſwer, that I ſhould be glad 
of their company at dinner, he was in 
violent wrath. True, as you are alive! 
and dreſſing himſelf in a great hurry, 
left the houſe, without ſaying, * By 
© your leave—with your leave!* or 
whether he would 22 * dinner, or 
not. V retty doings, Harriet! 
Lord and Lady L. = to dinner, 
however. I thought they were very 
kind; and, till they opened their lips, 
was going to thank them : for then, it 
was all © elder ſiſter, and © inſolent bro- 
© ther-in-law,* I do aſſure you. Upon 
= word, Harriet, they took upon 
3 | 
Lady L. told me, I might be the 
ha pc creature in the world, if— 
and or wat + good fp to top, — 
© Oxe of the ieſt only, Y 
by W . N ier = =P 


ut 1,* ay. e, * ſhould neither 
ſe 


© be ſo, nor deſerve to be fo, if — 
ood of her again, to ſtop at ef. 
We cannot be all of one mind,” 


replied I, I ſhall be witkr in time, 


Where was poor Lord G, gone? 
. © Pogy Lord G. is gone to ſeek his 
© fortune, I believe. | ' 
What did I mean: 1 
irs he had given 


I told them the 


- 


| himſelf; and that he was gone without 


leave, or notice, of return. 
He had ſerved me right, ab-ſolutely 
right, Lord L. ſaid. — A 
I believed ſo myſelf. Lord G. was 
a very good fart of man, and ought 
not to bear with me ſo much as he had 
done: but it would be kind in them, 
not to tell him what I had owned. - 
The earl lifted up one hand, the 
counteſs both. They had not come 
to dine with me, they ſaid, after the 
anſwer. I had returned, but as they 
were afraid ſomething was wrong be- 
tween us. 0 5 e 116. * 
© Mediators are not to be of one ſide 
2 aue I ſaid : and as they had been ſo 
kindly free in blaming ue, I h 
they would be as free with him, 
they faw him. wet bin | 
And then it was, For God's ſake, 
Charlotte! - and, Let me entreat 
* you, Lady G. —“ And let me, too, 
© beſeech you, Madam!“ ſaid Emily, 
with tears ſtealing down her cheeks. . 
© You are both very good,—You ate 
© a ſweet girl, Emily, I have a too- 
© playful heart, It will give me ſame 
pain, and ſome pleaſure; but if I 
© had not more pleaſure than pain fro 
my play, I ſhould not be ſo filly.” 
My. lord not coming in, and the 
dinner being, ready, I ordered it to be 
ſerved. —_* Won't you wait a little 
longer for Lord G. ?'—* No, I hope 
he is ſafe, and well. He is his own 
© maſter, as well as mine; (I fighed, 
I believe!) © and, no doubt, has à pa- 
* ramount pleaſure in purſuing his own 
choice.. Bon bY 
They raved, I that they 
would let us eat our dinner with com- 
fort. My lord, I hoped, would come 
in with a keen appetite, aud Nelthorpe 
ſhould get a ſupper for him that he liked. 
When we had dined, and retired into 
the adjoining drawing- room, I had 
another ſchooling-bout: Emily was 
.even ſaucy. - But I took it all; yet, 
in my heart, was vexed at Lord Gs 
perverſenels,, , : 
At laſt, in came the hone man. He 
does not read 24 and fo rn take 
exceptiong, al | will not, at 
the word honef. VO 
4 F do 
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So lordly! fo iff! fo ſolemn !— 
Upon my word !—Had it not been 
Sunday, I would have gone to my 
harpſichord directly. He bowed to 


Lord and Lady L. and to Emily, very 
obligingly tome he nodded. —I nodded 


again; but, like a good-natured fool, 


ſmiled. He ſtalked to the chimney ;- 
turned his back towards it, buttoned 
up his mouth, held up his glowing 
face, as if he were diſpoſed to crow; 
yet had not won the battle. — One hand 
in his boſom ; the other under the ſkirt 
of his waiſtcoat, and his poſture firmer 
than his mind. - Vet was my heart fo 
devoid of malice, that I thought his 
attitude very genteel; and, had we not 
been man and wife, agrecable. 

© We hoped to have found your 
© lordſhip at home, ſaid Lord L. or 
£ we ſhould not have dined here,” 

© If Lord G. is as polite a huſbant 
« as a man,” faid I, he will not thank 
6 _ lordſhip for this compliment to 
© his wife.” 

Lord G. ſwelled, and reared himſelf 
up. His complexion, which before 
was in a glow, was heightened. 

Poor man] thought I.— But why 
ſhould my tender heart pity obſtinate 
people ?—Yet I could not help being 
dutiful.—“ Have you dined, my lord?“ 
faid I, with a ſweet ſmile, and very 
courteous. 

He ſtalked to the window, and never 
a word anſwered ans 8 

© Pray, Lady L. be fo as to 
* aſk — Lord G. if he has dined?” 
Was not this very condeſcending, on 
fuch a behaviour ? 

Lady L. aſted him; and as gently- 


voiced as if ſhe were aſking the ſame 


queſtion of her own lord. Lady L. 
is a kind-hearted ſoul, Harriet. She 
is y ſiſter. 

© F have et, Madam, to Lady L. 
turning rudely from me, and, not ver 
eivilly, from her. Ah!” thought i, 
« theſe men! The more they are court- 
© ed—Wretches! to find their conſe- 
4 quence in a woman's meekneſs.— 
Yet, I could not forbear ſhewing 
mine, Nature, Harriet!=Who can 
refiſt conſtitution ? 

What ſtiff airs are theſe!“ ap- 

ching him.“ I do aſſure you, my 

£ lord, I ſhall not take this behaviour 
« well;” and put my hand on his arm. 

I was ferved right. Would you be- 
eve it? The. man ſhook off my con- 
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deſcending hand, by raiſing his elbow 
ſcornfully. He really did! : 

* Nay, then!'—T left him, and re- 
tired to my former ſeat, I was vexed 
that it was Sunday: I wanted a little 
karmony. 

Lord and Lady L. Both blamed me, 
by their looks; and my lady took my 
hand, and was leading me towards 


him. I ſhewed a little reluctance: 


and, would you have thought it? out 
of the drawing-room whipt my nimble 
lord, as if on purpoſe to avoid being 
moved by my conceſſion. 

I took my place again. 

© I beg of you, Charlotte,“ ſaid 
Lady L. * go to my lord. You have 
uſed him 1 | ' 

When I think fo, I will follow 
© your advice, Lady L.“ 

And don't you think fo, Lady G. 
faid Lord L. 

* What! for taking my own option 
* how I would be Ireffed to-day ?— 
* What! for deferring—" That mo- 
ment in came my bluff lord—< Have I 


'© not," proceeded I, been forced to 


* dine without him to-day ? Did he let 
me know what account I could give 
© of his abſence? Or when he would 
return? — And ſee, 76w, how angry 
© he looks!” 
He traverſed the room—lI went on— 
Did he not ſhake off my hand, when 
Ilaid it, ſmiling, on his arm? Would 
he anſwer me a queſtion, which I 
kindly put to him, fearing he had 
not dined, and might be ſick for want 
of eating? Was not forced to ap- 
ply to Lady L. for an anſwer to my 
careful queſtion, on his ſcornfully 
turning from me in filence?—Might 
we not, if he had not gone out ſo 
abruptly, nobody knows where, have 
made the appearance his heart is ſo 
ſet upon But now, indeed, it is too 
© late,” 

© Oons, Madam. !* faid he, and he 
kemboed his arms, and ſtrutted up to 
me. Now for a cuff, thought I; I 
was half afraid of it: but out of the 
room again capered he. | 

© Lord bleſs me, ſaid I, „what a 
© paſſionate creature is this !* 

Lord and Lady L. both turned from 
me with indignation, ' But no wonder 
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if one, that they both did, They are 


a ſilly pair; and I believe have agreed 
to keep each other in countenance in 


= _ But 
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But Emily affected me. She fat be- 
fore in one corner of the room, weep- 
ing; and juſt then ran to me, and 
wrapping her arms about me, Dear, 
dear Lady G. ſaid ſhe, © for Hea- 
„ yen's ſake, think of what our Miſs 
© Byron ſaid; “ Don't jeſt away your 
«© own happineſs.” I don't ſay who 
« is in fault: but, my dear lady, do 
© you condeſcend. It looks pretty in 
a woman to condeſcend. Forgive me; 
© I will run to my lord, and I will beg 
© of him— 

Away ſhe ran, without waiting for 
an anſwer—and bringing in the paſ- 
ſionate wretch, hanging on his arm— 
© You muſt not, my lord, indeed you 
© muſt not be ſo paſſionate. Why, my 
Jord, you frighted me; indeed you 
© did, Such a word I never heard 
from your lordſhip's mouth 

Ah, my lord, ſaid I, * you give 
c yourſelf pretty airs! Don't you? and 
« uſe pretty words; that a child ſhall 
© be terrified at them! 
© come, aſk my pardon, for leaving 
me to dine without you. 

Was not that tender?—Yet out 
went Lord and Lady L. To be ſure 
they did right, if they withdrew, in 
kopes theſe kind words would have 
been received as reconciliatory ones; 
and not in diſpleaſure with me, as I 
am half afraid they did: for their 
2 worthy ſouls!) does 
ſometimes lead them into miſappre- 
henſions. I kindly laid my hand on 
his arm again.— He was ungracious. 
—— Nay, my lord, don't once more re- 
« jet me with diſdain—If you do 
then ſmiled moſt courteouſly. Carry 
© rot your abſurdities, my lord, too 
far: and I took his hand. [ There, 
Harriet, was condeſcenſion! ]-—* I pro- 
© teſt, Sir, if you give yourſelf any 
< more of theſe airs, you will not find 
me ſo condeſcending. - Come, come, 
© tell me you are ſorry, and I will 
© forgive you.” | 

* Sorry! Madam; forry I am in- 
© deed ſorry for your provoking airs.” 

Why, that is nat ill ſaid—But 


* kemboed arms, my lord! are 2 
* not ſorry for ſuch an air? And 
% Qonsi"” are you not ſorry for ſuch 


« a word? And ſuch looks too? and 


for quarrelling with your dinner ?— 
I proteſt, my To 


us lock like a child who flings away 


But come, - 


rd, you make one of 
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© his bread and butter 'becauſe it has 
© not glaſs windows upon it," 1 

Not for one moment forbear, Ma- 
dam! | | 

* Pr'ythee, priythee—-" [I profeſs L 
had like to LE ſaid, honeft friend.] 
No more of theſe airs: and, I tell 
© you, I will forgive you,” 

© But, Madam, I cannot, I will not 

© Huſh, huſh; no more in that ſtrain, 
© and ſo loud, as if we had loſt each 
* other in a wood,——If you will let us 
© be friends, ſay ſo—in an inſtant—If 


© not, I am gone—gone this moment 


caſting off from bim, as I may ſay, 
intending to mount up ſtairs. | 
Angel, or demon, ſhall I call you?” 
ſaid he. Yet I receive your hand, as 
© offered. But, for God's ſake, Ma- 
dam, let us be happy!* And he 
kiſſed my hand, but not ſo cordially 
as it became him to do; and in came 
Lord and Lady L. with countenances 
a little ungracious. BAR 
I took my ſeat next my own man, 
with an air of officiouſneſs, hoping to 
oblige him by it. He was obliged; 
and another day, not quite yet agreed 
upon, this parade is to be made. 
And thus began, proceeded, and 
ended, this EK And who 
knows but, before the day is abſo- 
lately reſolved upon, we may have half 
a ſcore more? Four, five, ſix days, as: 
it may happen, is a great ſpace of time 
for people to agree, who are ſo much 
together; and one of whom is playful, 
and the other will not be played with. 
But theſe kembo and oons airs, Har- 
riet, ſtick a little in my ſtomach; and 
the man feems not to be quite come to 
neither. He is ſullen and gloomy, and 
don't prate away as he uſed to do, when 
we have made up before. 
But I will ſing him a ſong to- mor- 
row: I will pleaſe the honeſt man, if I 
can. But he really ſhould not have had 
for a wife a Woman of ſo ſweet a tem- 
per as your a 
CHARLOTTE G. 
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MONDAY, MAY 8. 

| Y lord and I have had another 

little — , ſhall I call it? it 

came not up to a — Married 
4 F 2 


people 
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people would have enough to do, if 
they were to trouble their friends every 
time they miſunderſtood” one another. 
And now a word or two of other peo- 
ple: not always ſcribbling of qurſelves. 
We have juſt heard, that our couſin 
Everard has added anotlier fool of our 
ſex to the number of the weak ones 
who diſgrace it: a ſorry fellow! He 
has been ſeen with her, by one whom 
he would not know, at Cuper's Gar- 
dens, drefſed like a ſea- officer, and 
ſKulking like a thief, into the priyateſt 
walks of the place. When he is tired 
of the poor wretch, he will want to 
accommodate with us by promiſes of 
itence and reformgtion, as once or 
kekee before. Rakes are not only odi- 
ous, but they are deſpicable creatures. 
You will the more clearly ſee this, 
when I affure you, from thoſe who 
know, that this filly creature, our cou- 
fin, is looked upon, among his brother 
libertines and ſmarts, as a man of fir ft- 
conſideration ! | | | 
He has alſo been ſeen, in a gayer 
habit, at a certain praning tale, near 
Covent Garden; where he did not con- 
tent himſelf with being an idle ſpecta- 
tor. Colonel Winwood, our inform- 
ant, ſhook his head, but made no other 
anſwer to ſome of our enquiries. May 
he ſuffer! ſay I,—A ſorry fellow ! 
Preparations are going on, all /o faſt, 
mt Windſor. We are all invited. God 
— that Miſs Mansfield may be as 
appy as Lady W. as we all conclude 


ſhe will be! but I never was fond of 


matches between ſober young women 
.and battered old rakes. Much good 
may do the adventurers, drawn in by 
Houten and title — Poor things !— 
t convenience, when that's the mo- 
tive, whatever fooliſh girls thinks will 
hold out it's comforts, while a grati- 
fied love quickly evaporates. 
Beauchamp, who is acquainted with 
the Mansfields, is entruſted by my 
brother, in his abſence, with the ma- 
nagement of the law-affairs. He hopes, 
be ſays, to give a account of 
them. The baſe ſteward of the uncle 
Calvert, who lived as a huſband with 
the woman who had been forced upon 
his ſuperannuated maſter in a doatin 
fit, has been brought, by the death X 
one, of the children born in Mr. Cal- 
vert's life-time, and by the precarious 
health of the'poſthumous one, to make 
overtures of accommodation, A new 


hearing of the cauſe between them and 
the Keelings is granted; and great 
things are ese from it in their fa- 
vour, from ſome new lights thrown in 
upon that ſuit. The Keelings are 
frighted out of their wits, it ſeems; 
and are applying to Sir John Lambton, 
a diſintereſted neighbour, to offer him- 
ſelf as a mediator between them. The 


Mansfields will fo ſoon be related to 


us, that I make no apology for in- 
tereſting you with their affairs. 

Be ſure you chide me for my whim- 
ſical behaviour to. Lord G. know 
you will. But don't blame my heart : 
my head only is wrong. 


A LITTLE more, from freſh in- 
formations, of this ſorry varlet Eve- 


rard. I wiſhed him to ſuffer ; but I. 


wiſhed him not to be ſo very ta 
ſufferer as it ſeems he is. Sharpers 
have bit his head off, quite cloſe to his 
thoulders : they have not left it him to 
carry under his arm, as the honeſt pa- 
tron of France did his. They lend it 
him, however, now and then, to repent 
with and curſe himſelf. The creature 
he attended to Cuper's Gardens, inſtead 
of a country innocent, as he 
her to be, comes out to be a calt miſ- 
treſs, experienced in all the arts of. 
ſuch, and acting under the ſecret in- 


fluences of a man of quality; who, 


wanting to get rid of her, ſupports her 
in a proſecution Aach againſt 
him (poor devil!) for performance of 
covenants. He is extremely mortified, 
on finding my brother gone abroad : 
he intends to apply to him for his pity 
and help.” Sorry wretch! he boaſted 
to us, on our expectation of our bro- 
ther's arrival from abroad, that he 
would enter his couſin Charles into the 
ways of the town. "Now he wants to 
avail himſelf againſt the practices of. 
the ſons of that town, by his couſin's 
character and conſequence. © | 
A combination of ſharpers, it ſeems, 
had long ſet him as a man of fortune: 
but on his'taking refuge with my bro- 
ther, gave oyer for a time their deſigns 
upon him, till he threw himſelf again 
in their way. '' : | 

The worthleſs fellow had been often 
liberal of his promiſes of marriage to 
young creatures of more innocence 
than'zhis ; and thinks it very hard that 
he ſhould: be roſecuted for a crime 
which he had ſo frequently ann 
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ith i ity. Can you pity him? 1 
eee Kae you... e man who 
gan betray and ruin an innocent wo- 
man, who loves him, ought to bg ab- 
horred by men. Would he ſcruple to 
betray and ruin them, if he were not, 
afraid of the law ?—Yet there are wo- 
men who can forgive {ugh wretches, 
and herd with them. OS 
My aunt Eleanor is arrived; a good, 

lump, bonny-faced old virgin. She 
Pas choſen her . e e t preſent 
we are moſt prodigiouſly civil tg each 
other; Zut Dong 1 ſuipe& the likes 
Lord to better 5 I would 2 d 

he will, perhaps, if a party ſhould be 
ener LEE why poor Charlotte, 
make one of it. | 1 
Will you think it time thrown away, 
to read a farther account of what is 
come to hand about the wretches who, 

lately, in the double ſenſe of the word, 
were overtaken between St. Denis and 
Paris? 

Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, it ſeems, 
ſtill keeps his chamber: he is thought 
not to be out of danger from ſome in- 
ward hurt, which often makes him, 
bring up blood in, quantities, He is 
miſerably oppreſſed by lowneſs of ſpi- 
rits ; and when he 1s a little hetter in 
that reſpect, his impatience makes his 
friends apprehenſive for his head. But, 


has be intelle&s ſtrong enough to give, 


apprchenſions of that nature? Fool, 
aud madman we often join as terms of, 


reproach ; but I believe fools ſeldom, 


run really mag. 

Merceda is in a {till more dangerous 
way, Beſides his bruiſes, and a frac- 
tured ſkull, he has, it ſeems, a wound 
m his thigh, which, in the delirium he 
was thrown into by the fracture, was 
not duly attended to; and which, but. 
for his valiant ſtruggles againſt the. 
knife which gave the wound, was de- 
ſigned for a fill greater miſchief. His. 
recovery is deſpaired of; and the poor 
wretch 18. continually offering up vows 

f penitence and reformation, if his 
fe may be ſpared, _ | 

Bagenhall was the perſon who had 
ſeduced, by praiſes, of marriage, and 

ed for it, the manufacturer's daugh- 
ter of Abbeville, He was oyertaken, 
by hi 2 at Douay. The in- 
cen fed ather, and friends of the young 
woman, would, not be otherwiſe paci- 
fied than Dy his performing; his. pro- 
wie 5 We! * wigh,infinits reluctance, 


* 
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he complied, with, principally chro- 
the D * of the Ae is ng 
for his fierceneſs and reſolution ; 
who once made the. ſorry creature fe 
an argument which, greatly terri 
him. Bagenhall is at preſent at Abbe- 
ville, living as well as he can with his 
new wife, curſing his fate, no doubt 
in ſecret. He is ohliged to appear fond 
of her before her brother and father ; 
the latter alſo being a ſour man; 2 
Gaſcon, always ens of is family, 
and valuing himſelf upon a Deg afhx 
by himſelf to his name, and; jealous o 
any indignity offered to it. The fierce 
1225 is reſolved to Berufe his 
ter to England, when Bagenhall goes 
. a 4 
thither, in order, as ha declares, to, 
ſecure to her good uſage, and. fee 


owned and viſited by all Bagenhall's 


friends and relations. And thus much 
of theſe, fine gentlemen. 
Ho different a man, is Beauchamp! 
But it is injuring him, to think of thoſe 
wretches and him at the ſame time. 
He certainly has an eye to Emily, but 
behaves with great prudence towards 
her: yet eyery- body but /be ſees his 
regard for her; nobody but her guar- 
dian runs, iu her. head; and, the. more, 
as ſhe really thinks it a glory to lqve 
him, becauſe of his goodneſs, Every 
body, ſhe ſays, bas the ſame admira- 
tiop of, him, . that ſhe, has. 

Mrs. Reeves deſires me to acquaint 
you, that Miſs Clements having, by 
the death of her mother and aunt, come 
into a pretty fortune, is addxeſſed to, 
by a Yorkſhire gentleman of ęaſy cir- 
cumſtances, and is preparing to leave, 
the town, having other connections in 


that county: but that ſhe. intends to, 


write to you before ſhe goes, and to, 
beg you to fayour her with, now and, 
then a letter. 

I think Miſs Clements is a good ſort 
of young woman: but I imagined. ſhe. 
would have. been one of thoſe puns. at 
large, ho need not make vos of liv- 
ing and dying aunt Eleanors, or Lady, 
Gextrudes; all three of them good, 
honeſt ſouls! chaſte, picus, and plain. 
It is a charming ſituation, when a wo- 
man is arrived at ſuch a height of 
perfection, as to be above giving or 
3 Sweet innocents! 
ot ave, my reverence, if not m 

ve. 


| we would they be affronte X 
if I were to ſay pity (I think only of, 
my to good aunts, at toe preſent write, 

3 ng. 
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ing. Miſs Clements, you know, is a 
goungrſh woman, and I reſpe& her 
much. One would not jeſt upon the 
unſightlineſs of perſon, or plainneſs of 
feature: but think you the will not be 
one of thoſe who twenty years hence 
may put in her boaſt of her quondam 

beauty? 8 

How I run on! I think I ought to 
be aſhamed of myſelf. ä 
Very true, Charlotte.” 

And ſo it is, Harriet. I have done. 
Adieu! Lord G. will be ſilly again, 
J doubt; but I am prepared. I wiſh 
he had half my patience. 

© Bequiet, Lord G. What a fool 
© you are! — The man, my dear, un- 
der pretence of being friends, ran his 
flrarp noſe in my eye. No bearing his 
fondneſs: it is worſe than inſolence. 
How my eye waters I can tell him 
—But I will tell him, and not you.— 
Adieu, once more, 
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LETTER XXXISX. 


MR. LOWTHER, TO JOHN ARNOLD, 
ESQ. (HIS BROTHER-IN-LAW) IN 
LONDON, 


BOLOGNA, MAY 5-16. 

Will, now, my dear brother, give 

you a circumſtantial account of our 
mort, but flying journey. The 20th 
of April, O. S. early in the morning, 
we left Paris and reached Lyons the 
24th, at night. 

Reſting but a few hours, we ſet out 
for Pont Beauvoiſin, where we arrived 
the following evening : there we bid 
atten to France, and found ourſelves 
in Savoy, equally noted for it's po- 
verty and rocky mountains. Indeed 


i was a total change of the ſcene, We 


had left behind us a blooming ſpring, 
which enlivened with it's verdure the 
trees and hedges on the road we paſſed, 
und the meadows already ſmiled with 
flowers. The * chearful inhabitants 
were buſy in adjuſting their limits, 
lopping their trecs, pruning their vines, 
tilling their fields: but when we en- 
tered Savoy, nature wore a very diffe- 
rent face; and I muſt own, that my 
ſpirits were great ſufferers by the 
— Here we began to view, on 
the nearer modatains, covered with 


28th, we 
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ice and ſnow, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vanced ſeaſon, the rigid winter, in fro- 
zen majeſty, ſtill preſerving it's do- 
mains: and arriving at St. Jean Mau- 
nenne the night of the 26th, the ſnow 
ſeemed as if it would diſpute with us 
our paſſage ; and horrible was the force 
of the boiſterous winds, which ſet full 
in our faces, 

 Overpowered by the fatigues I had 
undergone in the expedition we had 
made, the unſeaſonable coldneſs of 
the weather, and the ſight of one of 
the worſt countries under Heaven, ſtill 
cloathed in ſnow, and deformed by con- 
tinual hurricanes, I was here taken 
ill. Sir Charles was greatly concern- 
ed for my indiſpoſition, which was in- 
creaſed by a great lowneſs of ſpirits. 
He attended upon me in perſon; and 
never had a man a more kind and in- 
dulgent friend. Here we ſtaid two 
days; and then, my 1lIneſs an, 
principally owing to fatigue, I foun 
myſelf enabled to proceed. At two 
of the clock in the morning of the 
roſecuted our journey in 
palpable darkneſs, and diſmal wea- 
ther, though the winds were ſomewhat 
laid, and reaching the foot of Mount 
Cenis by break of day, arrived at 
Lanebourg, a poor little village, ſs 
environed by high mountains, that for 
three months in the twelve, it 1s hardly 
viſited by the chearing rays of the ſun. 
Every obje& which here preſents itſelf 
is exceſſively miſerable. The people 
are generally of an olive complexion, 
with wens under their chins; ſome ſa 
monſtrous, eſpecially women, as quite 
disfigure them. 

Here it is uſual to unſcrew and take 
in pieces the chaiſes, in order to carry 
them on mules over the mountain; 
and to put them together on the other 
ſide: for the Savoy fide of the moun- 
tain is much more difficult to paſs 
than the other. But Sir Charles choſe 
not to loſe time: and therefore left 
the chaiſe to the care of the inn-keeper ; 
proceeding with all expedition to gain 
the top of the hill. 

The way we were carried, was as 
follows A kind of horſe, as it is call - 
ed with you, with two poles like thoſe 
of chairmen, was the vehicle; on which 
is ſecured a ſort of elbow-chair, in 
which the traveller fits. A man be- 
fore, another behind, carry this open 
machine with ſo much ſwiftneſs, that 


they 
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they are continually running and ſkip- 
pang, like wild goats, from rock to 
* 4 the four miles of that aſcent. 
If a traveller was not prepoſſeſſed that 
theſe mountaineers are the ſureſt footed 
carriers in the univerſe, he would be in 
cofitinual apprehenſions of being over- 
turned. I, who never undertook this 
journey before, muſt own that I could 
not be ſo fearleſs, on this occaſion, 
as Sir Charles was, though he had very 
exactly deſcribed to me how every 
thing would be. Then, though the 
ſky was clear when we paſſed this 
mountain, yet the cold wind blew 

uantities of frozen ſnow in our faces; 
inſomuch that it ſeemed to be juſt as if 
people were employed all the time we 
were ing, to wound us with the 
ſharpeſt needles. They indeed call 
the wind that brings this ſharp-pointed 
ſnow, The Tormenta. 

An adventure, which any where elſe 
might have appeared ridiculous, I was 
afraid would have proved fatal to one 
of our chairmen, as I may call them. 
I had flapped down my hat to ſcreen 
we eyes, From the fury of that deluge 
of ſharp-pointed frozen fnow ; and it 
was blown off my head, by a ſudden 

uſt, down the precipices: I gave it 
for loſt, and was about to bind a hand- 
kerchief over the woollen cap, which 
thoſe people provide to tie under the 
chin ; when one of the aſſiſting car- 
riers (for ey are always fix in num- 
ber to every chair, in order to relieve 
one another) undertook to recover it. 
I thought it impoſſible to be done; 
the paſſage being, as I imagined, only 
bra ice for birds: however, I pro- 
miſed him a crown reward, if he did. 
Never could the leaps of the moſt dex - 
trous of rope -· dancers be compared to 
thoſe of this daring fellow: I ſaw him 
ſometimes jumping from rock to rock, 
ſometimes rolling down a declivity of 
ſnow like a ninepin, ſometimes run- 
ning, ſometimes hopping, ſkipping ; in 
ſhort, he deſcended like lightning to 
the verge of a torrent, where he found 
the hat. He came up almoſt as quick, 
and appeared as little fatigued as if he 
had never left us. 


We arrived at the top in two hours, 


from Lanebourg; and the ſun was 
pretty high above the horizon. Out 
of a hut half buried in ſnow, came 
ſome mountaineers with two poor 
fledges drawn by mules, to carry us 
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through the Plain of Mount Cenis, as 


it is called, which is about four Ita- 
lian miles in length, to the deſcent of 


the Italian fide of the mountain. Theſe 


ſledges are not much different front 
the chairs, or fedans, or horſe, we 
then quitted; only the two _ 
are flat, and not ſo long as the others, 
and turning up a little at the end, ts 
hinder them from ſticking faſt in the 
ſnow. To the fare - ends of the poles 
are fixed two round ſticks, about two 
feet and a half long, which ſerve for a 
ſupport and help to the man whs 

uides the mule, who running on the 
now between the mule and the fledge, 
holds the ſticks with each hand. 

It was diverting to ſee the two 
ſledgemen ſtriving to outrun each 
other. , 

Encouraged by Sir Charles's gene- 
roſity, we very ſoon arrived at the 
other end of the plain. The man who 
walked, or rather ran, between the 
ſledge and the mule, made a continual 
noiſe ; hallowing and beating the ſtub - 
born beaſt with his fiſt, which other- 
wiſe wouid be very flow in his motion. 

At the end of this plain we found 
ſuch another hut as that on the. Lane- 
bourg fide. Here they took off the 
ſmoking mules from the ſledges, to give 
them reſt. | 

And now began the moſt extraor- 
dinary way of travelling that can be 
imagined. The deſcent of the moun- 
tain from the top of this ſide, to a ſmall 
village called Novaleſa, is four Ita- 
lian mites. When the ſnow has fill- 
ed up all the inequalities of the monn. - 
tain, it looks, in many parts, as ſmooth, 
and equal as a ſugar-loaf, Tt is on 
the brink of this rapid deſcent that 
they put the (ledge. The man who is 
to guide it, ſits between the feet of the 
traveller, who is ſeated in the elbow- 
chair, with his legs at the outſide of 
the ſticks fixed at the fore - eds of the 
flat poles, and holds the two ſticks 
with his hands; and when the ledge 
has gained the declivity, it's own 
weight carries it down with furprizi 
celerity. But as the immenſe irregu- 
lar rocks under the ſnow make now 
and then ſome edges in the declivity, 
which, if nat avoided, would overturn 
the fledge; the guide, who foreſees 
the danger, by putting his foot ſtrong- 
ly and dexteroully in the ſnow next 
to the precipice, turns the W 45 
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help of the above-mentioned fticks, 
the contrary way, and by of way zig- 
zag, goes to the bottom, Such was the 
velocity of this motion, that we diſ- 
* theſe four miles in leſs than 

ve minutes; and, when we arrived 
at Novaleſa, hearing that the ſnow was 
very deep moſt of the way to Suſa, 
and being pleaſed with our way of tra- 
velling, we had ſome mules put again 
to the ledges, and ran all the way to 
the very gates of that city, which is 
ſeven miles diſtant from Mount Cenis, 

In our way we had a curſpry view 
of the impregnable fortreſs of Bru- 
hetta, the greateſt part of which is cut 
out of the ſolid rock, and commands 
that important paſs, 

We reſted all night at Suſi; and, 
having bought a very. commotlous 
poſt-chaiſe, we proceeded to Turin, 
where we dined; and from thence, the 
evening of May 2. O. S. got to Parma 
by way of Alexandria and Placentia, 
having purpoſely avoided the high 
road t ag Milan, as it would have 
coſt us a few hours more time. 

Sir Charles. obſerved to me, when 
we were on the plain or flat top of 
Mount Cenis, that had not the winter 
been particularly long and ſevere, we 
ſhould have had, inſtead of this terrible 
appearance of ſnow there, flowers 
ſtarting up, as it were, under our feet, 
of various kinds, which are hardly 
to be met with any where elſe. One 
of the greateſt dangers, he told me, in 

afſing this mount in winter, ariſes 

rom a ball of ſnow, which is blown 
down from the top by the wind, or 
falls down by ſome other accident ; 
which, gathering all the way in it's 
deſcent, becomes inſtantly ef ſuch a 

rodigious bigneſs, that there 1s hard- 
l; any avoiding being carried away 
with it, man and beaſt, and ſmothered 
in it. One of theſe balls we ſaw roll- 
ing down; but as it took another 
courſe than ours, we had no apprehen- 
ſions of danger from it. 

At Parma we found expecting us, 
the Biſhop of Nocera, and a very re- 
verend father, Marefcotti by name, 
who expreſſed the utmoſt joy at the 
arrival of Sir Charles Grandiſon, and 
received me, at his recommendation 
with a politeneſs which ſeems natural 
to them. I will not repeat what I 
have written before of this excellent 
young gentleman; intrepidity, bra- 


very, diſcretion, as well as generoſity; 
are conſpicuous parts of his charafer, 
He is ſtudions to avoid danger; but 
is unappalled in it. For humanity; 
benevolence, previdence for others, to 
his very ſervatits, I never met with his 
equal, 

My reception from the noble fa. 
mily to which he has introduced me; 
the patient's caſe,. (a very unhap 
otie!) and a deſcription of this 41 
city, and the fine country about 


it; ſhall be the ſubje& of my next. 


Aſſure all my friends of my health; 
and good wiſhes for them ; and, my 
dear Arnold, belicve me to be ever 
yours, &c. 


LETTER XL. 


SIR CHARLES GRANDISON TO DR; 
BARTLETT, 


BOLOGNA, WEDNESDAY; MAY 10-214 
Told you, my dear and reveren 
friend, that 1 ſhould hardly write 
to you till I arrived in this city. 
ie affair of my executorſhip oblig- 
ed me to ftay a day longer at Paris 
than I intended; but I have put every 
thing relating to that truſt in ſuch a 
way, as to ah{wer all my wiſhes. 

Mr. Lowther wrote to Mr, Arnold, 
a friend of his in London, the parti- 
culars of the extraordinary affair we 
were engaged in between St. Denis 
and Paris; with defire that he would 
inform my friends of our arrival at 
that capital, 

We were obliged to ſtop two days at 
St, Jean de Maurienne: the expedition 
we travelled with was too much for 
Mr. Lowther; and J expected, and 
was not diſappointed, from the unuſus! 
backwardncls of the ſeaſon, to find 
the paſſage over Mount Cenis leſs 
agreeable than it uſually is in the be- 
ginning of May, 


The Biſhop of Nocexa had offered 


to meet me any where on his {ide of 
the mountains. I wrote to him from 
Lyons, that I hoped to ſee him at Par- 
ma, on or about the very day that I 
was ſo fortunate as to reach the palace 
of the Count of Belvedere in that city ; 
where T found, that he and Father 
Mareſcotti had arrived the evening be- 
fore, They, as well as the counts 
expreſſed great joy to ſee me; an 
* 
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when 1 preſented Mr. ' Lowther to 
them, with the praiſes due to his ſkill, 
and let them know the conſultations 
I had had with eminent phyſicians of 
my own-country on Lady Clementina's 
caſe, they - invoked bleſſings upon us 
both, and would not be interrupted in 
them by my eager queſtions after the 
health and ſtate of mind of the two 
deareſt perſons of their family“ Un- 
* happy ! very unhappy !' ſaid the bi- 
op. Let us give you ſome refreſh- 
© ment, before we come to particulars.” 
To my repeated enquiries, © Jero- 
© nymo, poor Jeronymo l' ſaid the 
biſhop, * 18 living, and that is all we 
can ſay. The fight of you will be 
* a cordial to his heart. Clementina 
is on her journey to Bologna from 
© Naples, You deſired to find her 
« with us, and not at Naples. She is 
« weak; is obliged to travel ſlowly. 
* She will reſt at Urbino two or three 
days. Dear creature! What has 
© ſhe not ſuffered from the cruelty of 
© her couſin Laurana, as well as Rom 
© her malady! The general has been, 
* and is, indulgent to her, He is 
© married to a lady of great merit, 
* quality, and fortune, He has, at 
£ length, conſented that we ſhall try 
© this laſt experiment, as the hearts 
© of my mother, and now lately of 
© my father, as well as mine, are in 
© it. His lady would not be denied 
© accompanying my filter; and as my 
* brother could not bear being abſent 
© from her, he travels with them. I 
* wiih he had Raid at Naples. I hope, 
© however, he will be as ready, as 
« you will find us all, to acknowledge 
© the favour of this viſit, and the fa- 
© tigue and trouble you have given 
£ yourſelf on our account, 
As to my ſiſter's bodily health,” 
proceeded he, * it is 2 impaired. 
We are almoſt hopeleſs, with regard 
to the ſtate of her mind. She ſpeaks 
not ; ſhe anſwers not any queſtions, 
Camilla is with her. She ſeems re- 
rdleſs of any body elſe. She has 
cen told, that the general is mar- 
ried, His lady makes great court 
to her: but ſhe heeds her not. We 
© are in hopes, that my mother, on 
her return to Bologna, will engage 
© her attention, She never yet was ſo 
ill as to forget her duty, either to 
God, or her parents. Sometimes 
© Camilla chink ſhe pays ſome little 
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attention to your name; but then ſhe 
* inſtantly ftarts, as in terror; looks 
© round her with fear; puts her fin 

© to her lips, as if ſhe dreaded her 
© cruel couſin Laurana ſhould be told 
of her having heard it mentioned. 

The biſhop and father both regret- 
ted that ſhe had been denied the re- 
_ interview. They were now 
they ſaid, convinced, that if that had 
been granted, and ſhe had been left 
to Mrs. Begumont's friendly cate, a 
happy iſſue might have been hoped fort 
© But now—laid the biſhop.— Then 
ſighed, and was ſilent. | 

I diſpatched Saunders, early the 
next morning, to Bologna, to procure 
convenient Jodgings for me and Mr. 
Lowther. 

In the afternoon we ſet out for that 
city. The Count of Belvedere found 
an opportunity to let me know his 
unabated paſſion for Clementina, and 
that he had lately made overtures to 
marry her, notwithſtanding her ma- 
lady; having been adviſed, he ſaid, 
by 8 perſons, that as it was not 
an hereditary, but an accidental diſ- 
order, it might be, in time, curable. 
He accompanied us about half way 
on our journey; and, at parting, Re- 
member, chevalier, whiſpered he, 
that Clementina is the ſoul of my 
© hope: I cannot forego that hope. 
No other woman will I ever call 
mine.“ 

I heard him in ſilence: I admired 
him for his atrachment ; I pitied him. 
He ſaid, he would tell me more of his 
mind at Bologna. 

We reached Bologna on the 1 5th, 
N. 8. Saunders bi won for me 
the lodgings I had before, 

Our converſation on the road turned 
chiefly on the caſe of Signor Jeronymo. 
The biſhop and father were highly 
pleaſed with the ſkill, founded on 
practice, which evidently appeared in 
all that Mr. Lowther ſaid on the ſub- 
ject: and the biſhop once intimated, 
that, be the event what it would, his 
journey to Italy ſhould be made the 


moſt beneficial affair to him he had 


ever engaged in. Mr. Lowther re- 
plied, that as he was neither a neceſ- 
tous nor .a mean-ſpirited man, and 
had reaſon to be entirely ſatisfied with 
the terms I had already ſecured to him ; 
he ſhould take it unkindly, if any other 

reward were offered him. | 
4 G Think, 
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Think, my dear Dr. Bartlett, what 
emotions I muſt have on entering, once 
more, the gates of the Porretta palace, 
though Clementina was not there. 

I haſtened up to my Jeronymo, who 
had been apprized of my arrival, The 
moment he faw me, i 

„ſaid he, * behold my friend, my 
« Grandiſon? Let me embrace the 
© deareſt of men. Now, now, have I 
* lived long enough. He bowed his 
head upon his pillow, and meditated 
me, his countenance ſhining with 
pleaſure, in defiance of pain. 

The biſhop entered: he could not 
be preſent at our firſt interview, 

My lord, ſaid Jeronymo, ©* make 
© it your care that my dear friend be 
© treated, by every ſoul of our family, 
© with the gratitude and reſpe& which 
are due to his goodneſs. Methinks 
© I am caſier and happier, this mo- 
© ment, than I have 4 for the te- 
© dious ſpace of time ſince I laſt ſaw 
© him.“ Ke named that ſpace of time 
to the day, and to the very.hour of the 
day. 

The marquis and marchioneſs ſig- 
nifying cheir pleaſure to ſee me, the 
biſhop led me to them. My recep- 
tion Gow the marquis was kind; from 
his lady it was that of a mother to a 
long-abſent ſon. I had ever been, ſhe 
was pleaſed to fay, a fourth ſon in her 
eye; and row, that ſhe had been in- 

ormed that I had brought over with 
me a ſurgeon of experience, and the 
advice in writing of eminent phyſicians 
of my country, the obligations I had 
laid on their whole family, whatever 
were the ſucceſs, were unreturnable. 

I aſked leave to introduce Mr. Low- 
ther to them. They received him with 
great politeneſs, and recommended 
their Jeronymo to his beſt ſkill. Mr. 
Lowther's honeſt heart was engaged 
by a reception ſo kind, He never, he 
told me afterwards, beheld ſo much 
3 and pain ſtruggling in the 

ame countenance, as in that of the 
lady; ſo fixed a melancholy, as in 
that of the marquis, 

Mr. Lowther is a man of ſpirit, 
though a modeſt man, He is, as on 
every proper occaſion I found, a man 
of piety, and has a heart tender as 
manly. Such a man, heart and hand, 
is qualified for a profeſſion which is 
the moſt uſeful and certain in the art 


of healing. He is a man of ſenſa and 
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learning. out of his profeſſion, and 
happy in his addreſs. 

he two ſurgeons who now attend 
Signor Jeronymo, are both of this 
country. They were ſent for. With 
the approbatzon, and at the requeſt of 
the ANY I preſented Mr. Lowther 
to them; but firſt, gave them his cha- 
racter, as a modeſt man, as a man of 


| ſkill and experience; and told them, 


that he had quitted buſineſs, and want. 
ed not either fame or fortune. 

They acquainted him with the caſe, 
and their methods of proceeding. Mr. 
Lowther aſſiſted in the dreſſings that 
very evening, Jeronymo would have 
me to be preſent. Mr. Lowther ſug- 
2 an alteration in their method, 

ut in ſo eaſy and gentle a manner, (as 
if he doubted not, but ſuch was their 
intention when the ſtate of the wounds 
would admit of that method of treat- 
ment) that the gentlemen came readily 
into it, A great deal of matter had 
been collected, by means of the wrong 
methods purſued; and he propoſed, it 
the patient's ſtrength would bear it, to 
make an aperture below the principal 
wound, in order to diſcharge the mat- 
ter downward; and he ſuggeſted the 
dreſſing with hollow tents and bandage, 
and to diſmiſs the. large tents, with 
which they had been accuſtomed to 
diſtend the wound, to the extreme an- 
pom of the paticnt, on pretence of 

ceping it open, to aſſiſt the diſcharge. 

Let me now give you, my dear friend, 
a brief hiſtory of my Jeronymo's caſe, 
and. of the circumſtances which have 
attended it; by which you will be able 
to account for the difficulties of it, 
and how it has happened, that, in ſuch 
a ſpace ef time, either the cure was 
not effected, or that the patient yielded 
not to the common deſtiny. 

In lingering caſes, patients or their 
friends are ſometimes too apt to blame 
their phyſicians, and to liſten to new 
recommendations. The ſurgeons at- 
tending thrs unhappy caſe, had been 
more than once changed. Signor Je- 
ronymo, it ſeems, was unſkilfully 
treated by the young ſurgeon of Cre- 
mona, who was firſt engaged: he 
neglected the moſt dangerous wound; 
and, when he attended to it, managed 
it wrong, for want of experience. He 
was therefore very properly diſmiſſed. 
The unhappy man had at firſt three 
wounds ; one in his brealt, . 
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been for ſome time healed; one in his 


thoulder, which, through his own im- 
tience, having been too ſuddenly 
ealed up, was obliged to be laid open 
again: the other, which is the moſt 
dangerous, in the hip-Joint. | 
A ſurgeon of this place, and another 
at Padua, were next employed. The 
cure not advancing, a ſurgeon of emi- 
nence, from Paris, was ſent for. 
Mr. Lowther tells me, that this 


man's method was by far the moſt 


eligible; but that he undertook too 
much ; ſince, from the firſt, there could 
not be any hope, from the nature of 
the wound in the hip-joint, that the 
patient could ever wt, without ſticks 
or crutches ; and of this opinion were 
the other two ſurgeons : but the French 
gentleman was fo very pragmatical, 
that he would neither draw with them, 
nor give reaſons for what he did; re- 

arding them only as his aſſiſtants. 

hey could not long bear this uſage, 
and gave up to him in diſguſt. 

How cruel is punctilio, among men 
of this ſcience, in caſes of difficulty 
and danger : 

The preſent operators, when the 
two others had given up, were not, 
but by leave of the French gentleman, 
ealled in. He valuing himſelf on his 
practice in the Royal Hoſpital of In- 
valids at Paris, looked upon them as 
theoriſts only, and treated them with 
as little ceremony as he had ſhewn the 
others : ſo that at laſt, from their fre- 
quent differences, it became neceſſary 
to part with either him or them. His 
pride, when he knew that this queſtion 
was a ſubje& of debate, would not al- 
low him to leave the family an option. 
He made his demand : it was complied 
with; and he returned to Paris. 

From what this gentleman threw 
out at parting, to the diſparagement 
of the two others, Signor Jeronymo 
lu ſpected their (kill; and from a hint 
of this ſuſpicion, as ſoon as I knew I 
mould be welcome myſelf, I procured 
the favour of Mr. Lowther's attend- 
ance. 

All Mr. Lowther's fear is, that Sig- 
nor Jeronymo has been kept too long 
in hand by the different managements 
of the ſeveral operators ; and that he 
will fink under the neceſſary proceſs, 
through weakneſs of habit. But, 
however, he is of opinion, that it is re- 


quiſite to confine him to a ſtrict diet, and 


to deny him wine and fermented li- 


quors, in which he has hitherto been 
indulged, againſt the opinion of his 
own operators, who have been too 


complaiſant to his appetite. 


An operation ſomewhat ſevere was 


- performed on his ſhoulder yeſterday 


morning. The Italian ſurgeons com- 


plimented Mr. Lowther with the lan- 


cet. They both praiſed his dexterity; 
and Signor Jeronymo, who will” be 
conſulted on every thing that he is to 
ſuffer, bleſſed his gentle hand. 

At Mr. Lowther's requeſt, a phy- 
ſician was yeſterday conſulted ; Sho 
adviſed ſome tle aperitives, as his 
ſtrength will bear it; and ſome bal- 
ſamicks, to ſweeten the blood and 
juices, 

Mr. Lowther told me juſt now, that 
the fault of the gentlemen who have now 
the care of him, has not been want of 
ill, but of critical courage, and a 
too great ſolicitude to oblige their pa- 


tient ; which, by their own account, 


had made them forego ſeyeral oppor- 
tunities which had offered to aſſt na 


ture. In ſhort, Sir,“ ſaid he, © your 


* friend knows too much of his own 
© caſe to be ruled, and too little to 
: 2 him to direct what is to be 
done, eſpecially as ſymptoms mult 
© have been frequently changing.” 

Mr. Lowther doubts not, he ſays, 
but he ſhall ſoon . convince Jeronymo 
that he merits his confidence, and then 
he will exact it from him; and, in fo 
doing, ſhall not only give weight to 
his own endeayours to ſerve him, but 
rid the other two gentlemen of em- 
barraſſments which have often given 
them diffidences, when reſolution was 
neceſſary. | 

In the mean time the family here are 
3 with Mr. Lowther. 'Th 
wil 
hopes of their Jeronymo's recovery; 
which however Mr. Lowther, for fcar 
of diſappointment, does not encon- 
rage. Jeronymo himſelf owns, that 
his ſpirits are much revived; and we 
all know the power that the mind has 
over the body. 

Thus have I given you, my reve- 
rend friend, a general notion of Jero+ 
nymo's-caſe, as I underſtand. it from 
Mr. Lowther's @s general repreſenta- 
tion of it. | i 

He has been prevailed on to accept 
an apartment a owning to that of his 

| 182 | 


patient, | 


flatter themſelves, they ſay, with 
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atient. Jeronymo ſaid, that when he 
nows he has ſo ſkilful a friend near 
him, he ſhall go to reſt with confidence; 


and good reſt is of the higheſt conſe- 


quence to him, , 
What a happineſs, my dear Dr. 


| Bartlett, will fall to my ſhare, if.I 


may be an humble inſtrument, in the 
hand of Providence, to heal this bro- 
ther ; and if his recovery ſhall lead the 
way to the reſtoration of his ſiſter; 
each ſo known a lover of the other, 
that the world is more ready to attri- 
bute her malady to his misfortunes and 
danger, than to any other cauſe | But 
how early days are theſe, on which my 


love and my compaſſion for perſons ſo 
meritorious, emboldened me to build 


ſuch forward hopes ! 

Lady Clementina is now impatiently 
expected by every one. She is at Ur- 
bino. The general and his lady are 
with her.' His haughty ſpirit cannot 
bear to think ſhe mould ſee me, or 
that my attendance on her ſhould be 
thought of ſo much importance to her. 

The marchioneſs, in a converſation 
that IJ have juſt now had with her, 
hinted this to me, and beſought me to 
keep my temper, if his high notion of 
family and female honour ſhould car- 
ry him out of his uſual politeneſs. 

I will-give you, my dear friend, the 
particulars of this converſation. 

She began with ſaying, that ſhe did 
not, for her part, now think, that her 
beloved daughter, whom once ſhe be- 
lieved hardly any private man could 
deſerve, was worthy of me, even were 
ſhe to recover her reaſon. 

I could not but gueſs the meaning of 
ſo high a compliment. What anſwer 
could I return that would not, on one 
hand, be capable of being thought 
cool; on the other, of being ſuppoſed. 
intereſied, and as if I were lookin 
forward to a reward that ſome of the 
family ſtill think too high? But while 
I knew my own.,gaotives, I could not, 
be diſpleaſed with a jady who was not 
at liberty to act, in this point, accord- 
ing to her own will. 

T only faid, (and it was with truth) 
that the calamity of the noble lady had 
endeared her to me, more than it was. 
peinble the moſt proſperous fortune 
could have done. 

, my good cheyalier, may ſay. 
© any thing to you. e are undeter- 
© mined about every thing, We know 


© not what to propoſe, what to confent 
to. Your journey, on the firſt mo- 
* tian, though but from ſome of us; 
© the dear creature continuing ill; you 
in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable eſtate, 
exerciſing yourſelf in doing good in 
* your native country; {You muſt 
think we took all opportunities of 
* enquiring after the man once ſo like. 
ly to be one of us. ] the firſt fortune 
in Italy, Olivia, though ſhe is not a 
* Clementina, purſuing you in hopes 
of calling herſelf yours, (for to Eng- 
© land we — ſhe went, and there you 
* own the is!) What obligations have 
© you laid upon us What can we de 
termine upon? What can we w1i/h?” 
Providence, and you, Madam, ſhall 
direct my ſteps. i am in yours and 
© your lord's power. The ſame un- 
* certainty, from the ſame unhappy 
© cauſe, leaves me not the thought, be- 
* cauſe not the power, of determina- 
tion. The recovery of Lady Cle- 
© mentina and her brother, without a 
© view to my own intereſt, fills up at 
« preſent all the wiſhes of my heart. 
Let me aſk, ſaid the lady, (it is 
for my own private ſatisfaction) were 
ſuch a happy event, as to Clemen- 
tina, to take place, could you, would 
yous think yourſelf bound by your 
former offers? 
When 1 made thoſe offers, Ma- 
dam, the ſituation on your ſide was 
the ſame that it is now: Lady Cle- 
mentina is unhappy in her mind. 
My fortune, it is true, is higher; 
it is, indeed, as high as I wiſh it to be. 
I then declared, that if you would 
give me your Clementina, without 
inſiſting on one hard, on one indiſ- 
E article, I would renounce 
er fortune, and truſt to my father's 
goodneſs to me for a proviſion, Shall 
my acceſſion to the eſtate of my an- 
ceſtors alter me?—No, Madam; I 
never yet made an offer, that I re- 
ceded from, the circumſtances con- 
tinuing the ſame. If, in the article 
of — the marquis, and you, 
and Clementina, would relax, I would 
. acknowledge myſelf indebted to your 
oodneſs, Roe without conditioning 
or. it. 
I told you, ' ſaid ſhe, that I put 
© this 2 only for my own private 
ſatisfaction: and told you truth. I 
never will deceive or miſlead you. 


© Whenever I ſpeak. to you, it ſha l be 
as 
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© ns if, even in your own concerns, I 
©* ſpoke to a third perſon; and I ſhall 
© not doubt but you will have the ge- 
neroſity to adviſe, as ſuch, though 
« againſt yourſelf.” 

© May I be enabled to act worthy of 
« your good opinion ! I, Madam, look 
© upon myſelf as bound; you and 
© yours are free," | 

What a pleaſure is it, my dear Dr. 
Bartlett, to the proud heart of your 
friend, that I could fay this !—Had I 
ſou2ht, in purſuance of my own incli- 
nations, to engage the affections of the 
admirable Miſs Byron, as T might 
with honour have endeavoured to do, 
had not the woes of this noble family, 
and the unhappy ſtate of mind of their 
Clementina, 10 deeply affected me; I 
might have involved myſelf, and that 
lovelieſt of women, in difficulties which 
would have made ſuch a heart as mine 
ſtill more unhappy than it is. 

Let me know, my dear Dr. Bartlett, 
that Miſs Byron is happy. I rejoice, 
whatever be my own deſtiny, that I 
have not involved her in my uncertain- 
ties. The Counteſs of D. is a worthy 
woman: the earl, her ſon, is a good 
young man ; Miſs Byron merits ſuch 
a mother; the counteſs ſuch a daugh- 
ter. How dear, how important, is 
her welfare to me?—You know your 
Grandiſon, my good Dr. Bartlett. 
Her friendſhip I preſumed to aſk: I 
dared not to with to correſpond with 
her. I rejoice for her ſake, that I 
truſted not my heart with ſuch a pro- 
poſal. What difficulties, my dear 
friend, have I had to encounter with! 
ad be praiſed, that I have nothing, 
with — to theſe two incomparable 
women, to reproach myſelf with. I 
am perſuaded, that our prudence, if 
raſhly we throw not ourſelves into dif- 
ficulties, and if we will exert it, and 
make a reliance on the proper aſſiſtance, 
is generally proportioned to our trials, 

aſked the marchioneſs after Lady 
Sforza, and her daughter Laurana ; 
and whether they were at Milan? 

© You have heard, no doubt,“ an- 
ſwered ſhe, the cruel treatment that 
* my poor child met with from her 
* couſin Laurana. Lady Sforza juſti- 
* fies her in it. We are upon extreme 
© bad terms, on that account. Th 
© are both at Milan. The general has 
* yowed, that he never will ſee them 
© more, if he can avoid it. The 


* 


© bithop, only as a Chriſtian, can for- 
give them. | You, chevalier, know 
© the reaſon why we cannot allow out 
* Clementina to take the veil.” 


The particular reaſons I have not, 


Madam, been inquiſitive about ! but 
have always 2 them to be 
family ones, grounded on the dying 
requeſt of one ef her grandfathers.” 
Our daughter, Sir, is entitled to 4 
conſiderable eſtate which joĩus to our 
© own domains. It was purchaſed for 
© her by her two graridfathers ; who 
© vied with each other in demonſtrat- 
© ing their love of her by ſolid effects. 
One of them (my father) was, in 
© his youth, deeply in love with a 
© young lady of great merit; and ſhe 
* was thought to love him: but in a 
© fit of pious bravery, as he uſed to 
* call jt, when every thing between 
© themſelves, and between the friends 
© on both ſides was concluded on, the 
© threw herſelf into a convent; and 
« paſſing regularly through the proba- 
* tionary forms, took the yeil ; but af- 
* terwards repented, and took pains to 
let it be known that ſhe was unhap- 
© py. This gave him a diſguſt againſt 
the ſequeſtered life, though he was 
© in other reſpects a zealous catholick: 
And Clementina having always a ſe- 
© rious turn; in order to deter her 
o 
c 
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from embracing it, (both grandfa- 
thers beirg deſirous of ſtrengthening 
their houſe as well in the — as 
male line) they inſerted a clauſe in 
each of their wills, by which they 
gave the eſtate deſigned for her, in 


caſe ſhe took the veil, to Laurana; 


and 'her deſcendants: 'Laurana to 
enter into poſſeſſion of it on the By 
that Clementina ſhould be profeſſed. 
But if Clementina married, Laurana 
was then to be entitled only to a hand- 
ſome legacy, that ſhe-might not eu. 
tirel diſappointed ; for the re- 
verſion, in call Clementina had no 
children, was to go to our eldeſt fon 
who, however, has been always ge- 
nerouſly ſolicitous to have his ſiſter 
marry. 

© Both grandfathers were rich. Our 
* ſon Giacomo, on my father's death, 
at he had willed, entered upon a con- 
«* fiderable eſtate in the kingdom of 
Naples, which had for ages been in 
0 my family : he r and _ 
© be, tly provided for: Our ſe- 
, 0 * great · proſpects before 
6 


him, 
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© him, in the church: but you know 
* be cannot marry. Poor Jeronymo ! 
© We had not, before his misfortune, 
© any great hopes of ſtrengthening the 
© family by his means : he, alas! (as 
von well know, who took ſuch lau- 
« dable pains to reclaim him, before 
© we knew you) with great qualities, 
© jmbibef{ free notions from bad com- 
pany, and declared himſelf a deſprſer 
of marriage. This the two grand- 
fathers knew, and often deplored : 
for Jeronymo and Clementma were 
equally their favourites. To hm 
and the biſnop they bequeathed great 
legacies. 
© We ſuſpected not till very lately, 
that Laurana was deeply in love 
with the Count of Belvedere; and 
that her mother and ſhe had views 
to drive our ſweet child into a con- 
vent, that Laurana might enjoy the 
eſtate ; which they hoped would be 
an inducement to the count to marry 
her. Cruel Laurana ! Cruel Lad 
Sfcrza! So much love as they both 
retended to our child; and, I be- 
Eve till the temptation, ſtrength- 
ened by power, became too ſtrong for 
them. Unhappy the day that we put 
her into their hands! 
© Beſides the eſtate ſo bequeathed to 
Clementina, we can do great things 
for her: few Italian families are ſo 
rich as curs. Her brothers forget 
their own intereſts, when it comes 
into competition with hers: ſhe is as 
generous as they, Our four chil- 
dren never knew what a contention 
was, but who ſhonld give up an ad- 
vantage to the other. This child, 
this ſweet child, was ever the delight 
of us all, and likewiſe of our bro- 
ther the Conte della Porretta. What 
joy would her recovery and nuptials 
give us Dear creature! We have 
fometimes thought, that the is the 
fonder cf the ſequeſtered life, as it 
is that which we wiſh her not to em- 
brace—But can Clementina be per- 
verſe ? She cannot. Vet that was 
the life of her choice, when the had 
a choice, her grandfathers wiſhes 
notwithſtanding. 
Will you now wonder, chevalier, 
that neither our ſons nor we can allow 
Clementina to take the veil? Can 
we ſo reward Laurana for her crue}- 
ty? Eſpecially now, that we ſuſpect 
the motives {or her barbarity ? Could 
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I have thought that my fiſter Sform 
But what will not love and ava- 
rice do, their powers united, to com- 
aſs the ſame end; the one reigning 
in the boſom of the mother, the other 
in that of the davghter? Alas ! alas! 
they have, between them, broken the 
ſpirit of my Clementina. The very 
name of Laurana gives her terror 
So far is the ſenſible. But, O Sir, 
her ſenſibility appears only when ſhe 
je harſhly treated ! To tenderneſs ſhe 
had been too much accuſtomed, to 
make her think an indulgent treat. 
ment new, or unuſual. 
I dread, my dear Dr. Bartlett, yet 
am impatient, to fee the unhappy lady. 
I wiſh the general were not to accom- 
pany her. I am afraid I ſhall want 
temper, if he forget his. My own 
heart, when it tells me, that I have 
not deſerved ill uſage, (from my equals 
and ſuperiors in rank, efpecia!ly) bids 
me not bear it. 1 am aſhamed to own 
to you, my reverend friend, that pride 
of ipirit, which, knowing it to be m 
fault, T ought long ago to have ſubdued, 

Make my compliments to every one 
Tlove. Mr. and Mrs. Reeves are of 
the number. | 

Charlotte, I hope, is happy. If ſhe 
rs not, it muſt be her own fault. Let 
her know, that I will not allow, when 
my love to both fiſters is equa}, that ſhe 
ſhall give me caule to ſay that Lady L. 
1s my beſt ſiſter, 

Lady Olivia gives me uneafinefs. I 
am aſhamed, my dear Dr. Bartlett, 
that a woman of a rank ſo conſider- 
able, and who has ſome great qualities, 
ſhould lay herſelf under obligation to 
the compaſſion of a man who can only 
pity her. When a woman gets over 
that delicacy, which is the teſt or bul- 
wark, as I may ſay, of modeſty—Mo. 
deity itſelf may ſoon lie at the mercy 
of an enemy. 

Tell my Emily, that ſhe is never 
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out of my mind; and that among the 
other excellent examples ſhe has before 


her, Miſs Byron's muſt never be out 
of hers. 
Lord L. and Lord G. are in full 
poſſeſſion cf *my brotherly love. 
I ſhall not at preſent write to my 
Beauchamp. In writing to you, [ 
write to him. i 
You know all my heart. If in this 
or my future letters, any thing ſhall 
fall from my pen, that would poſhbly 
in 
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in your opinion affe& or give uneaſi- 
neſs to any one I love and honour, 
were it to be communicated ; I depend 
n your known and unqueſtionable 
diſcretion to keep it to yourſelf. 5 
I ſhall be glad you will enable your- 
ſelf to inform me of thy way Sir Har- 
grave and his friends are in. They 
were very ill at Paris; and, it was 
thought, too weak, and too much 
bruiſed, to be ſoon carried over to 
England, Men! Engliſhmen! thus 
to Kanes themſel ves, and their coun- 

try.— I 82 for _ g 
I expect acquets by the next 
mails NN By "Friends, England, 
which was always dear to me, never 
was half ſo dear as ute, to your ever 

af eHionate 

GRANDISON, 


LETTER XLI. 


iR CHARLES GRANDISON, TO DR, 
BARTLETT. 


BOLOGNA, MAY 11-22. 
HE biſhop ſet out yeſterday for 
Urbino, in order to inform — 
ſelt of his ſiſter's ſtate of health, and 
perhaps to qualify the general to meet 
me with temper and politeneſs. Were 
I ſure the good prelate thought this ne- 
eciiary, my 1 would be excited. 
The Count of Belvedere arrived 
here yeſterday. He made it his firſt 
buſineſs to ſee me. He acquainted me, 
but in confidence, that propoſals of 
marriage with Lady Laurana had ac- 
tually been made him : to which he 
had returned anſwer, that his heart, 
however hopeleſsly, was engaged; and 
that he never could think of any other 
woman than Lady Clementina, 

He made no ſcruple, he ſaid, of re- 
turning ſo ſhort an anſwer, becauſe he 
had been apprized of the cruelty with 
which one of the nobleſt young wo- 

men in Italy had been treated, 5 the 
propoſers; and with their motives for 
it 


© You ſee, chevalicr,* ſaid he, “ that 
© I am open and unreſerved to you. 
© You will oblige me, if you will let 
me know what it is you propole to 
your /e/f' in the preſent ſituation !-—— 
* But, firſt, I ſhould be glad to hear 
* from your own mouth, what paſſed 
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© between you and Clementina, and 
© the family, before you quitted Italy 
« the laſt tune. I have had their ac- 
© count,” * 

I gave him a very faithful relation 
of it. He was pleaſed with it. Ex- 
* aQtly as it has been repreſented to 
© me?” ſaid he, © Were Clementina 
© and you of one religion, there could 
© have been no hope for any other man. 


© I adore her for her piety, and for, 


© her attachment to hers; and am not 
© ſonarrow-minded a man, but I cam 
© admire you for yours. As her ma- 
© lady is accidental, I never would 
© think of any other woman, could 
I flatter myſelf that ſhe would not, 
if reſtored, be unhappy with me. 
But now tell me; I am earneſt to 
know : are you come over to us (L 
* know you are invited) with an ex- 
pectation to call her yours, in caſe 


© of her recovery? 


I anſwered him as I had done the 
marchioneſs. 

He ſeemed as much pleaſed with me 
as I am with him. He is gone back 
to Parma. 


FRIDAY, MAY 12-3. 
Tue biſhop is returned. Lady Cle- 
mentina has been very ill: a fever. 
How has ſhe been hurried about! 
tells me, that the general and his lady, 
and alſo the Conte della Porretta, ac- 
knowledge themſelves and their whole 
family obliged to me for the trouble L 
have been at to ſerve their 22 
The fever having left Lady Clemen- 
tina, ſhe will ſet out in a day or two. 
The count and Signor Sebaſtiano, av 
well as the general and his lady, will 
attend her. I am impatient to ſee her. 
Yet how greatly will the fight of hee 
afflièt me! The biſhop ſays, the is the 
picture -of ſilent woe: yet, though 


2 emaciated, © looks Herſelf, were 


is words, They told her, that Jero- 
nymo was better than he had been. 
* Your dear Jeronymo!* ſaid the ge- 
neral to her. The ſweet echo repeated 
— Jeronymo, — and was again ſilent. 
They afterwards propoſed to name 
me to her. They did. She looked 
nick. about her, as if for ſomebody. 
aura, her maid, was occaſional 


called upon. She ſtarted, and threw | 
her arms about Camilla, as terrified; 
looking wildly. Camilla doubts not, 

er 5 but, 
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but, by the name Laura, ſhe appre- 
hended the ſavage Laurana to be at 
hand. 

How muſt ſhe have ſuffered from 
her barbarity !—Sweet innocent! She 
who, even m her reveries, thought not 
but of good to the - ſou! of the man 
whom ſhe honoured with her regard 
She who bore offence without reſent- 
ment; and by meekneſs only ſought 
to calm the violence for which the had 
not given the leaſt cauſe, 

But when Camilla and ſhe had re- 
tired, ſhe ſpoke to her. The biſhop 
gave me the following dialogue be- 


tween them, as he had it from Camilla. 


© Did they not name to me the Che- 
© yalier Grandifon ?* ſaid ſhe. 

© They did, Madam.” 

© See! ſer!' ſaid ſhe, © before I 
name him again, if my cruet couſin 
© hearken not at the door. | 

* Your cruel couſin, Madam, is at 
© many miles diſtance.” 

She may hear what I ſay, for all 
© that.” | 

My dear Lady Clementina, ſhe 
cannot hear. She ſhall never more 
come near you.“ 

* So you Hy. 5 

© Did I ever deceive you, Madam ?* 

© I cannot remember: my mem 
is gone; quite gone, Camilla.“ 

She then looked earneſtly at Camilla, 
and ſcreamed. 

© What ails you, my deareſt young 
© lady?” ' 

Recovering herſelf—* Ah, my own 
© Camilla! it is you. I thought, by 
© the caſt of your eye, you were be- 
© come Laurana.— Do not, do not give 
© me ſuch another look! 

Camilla was not ſenſible of any par- 
ticularity in her looks. 

© Here you have me again upon a 
journey, Camilla: but how do I 
» — that I am not to be carried to 


© my crue! couſin ?? 


© You are really going to your fa. 


U 
© ther's palace at Bo ogna, Madam.“ 


Is my mother there? 

«© She is. 

© Who elſe?” | 

© The chevalier, Madam.“ 
What chevalier?* 

© Grandiſon.* ' | 

* Impoſſible! Is he not in proud 
England?“ 

He is come over, Madam,” 

© What for?” 
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With a ſkilful Engliſh ſurgeon, iu 
hopes to cure Signor Jeronymo.” 

© Poor Jeronymo !* + a 

* And to pay his compliments t 
© you, Madam.” 

© Flatterer! How many hundred 
* times have Lbeen told ſo?” 

Should you wiſh to ſee him, Ma. 
© dam?” 

See whom?“ 

* The Chevalier Grandiſon.“ 

© Once I ſhould!* and ſighed. 

And not now, Madam!“ 

No: I have loſt all I had to ſay to 
© him. Vet I wiſh I were allowed to 
go to that England. We poor wo. 
men are not ſuffered to go any whi- 
© ther; while men 

There ſhe ſtopped: and Camilla 
could not make her ſay any more, 

The biſhop was fond of repeating 
theſe particulars ; as ſhe had not, - for 
ſome time, talked ſ{ much, and ſo 
ſenſibly, . 


| FRIDAY EVENING, 

I PAss more than half my time with 
Signor Jeronymo; but (that I may not 
fatigue his ſpirits) at different hours 
of the day. The Italian ſurgeons and 
Mr. Lowther happily agree in all their 
meaſures: they ied bin when his 
back is turned; and he ſpeaks well of 
them in their abſence. This mutual 
return of good offices, which they hear 


of, unites them. The patient declares, 


that he has not for months been ſo eaſy 
as now. Every body attributes a great 
deal to his heart's being revived by my 
frequent viſits. To-morrow it is pro- 
poſed to make an opening below the 
moſt difficult wound. Mr. Lowther 
ſays he will not flatter us, till he ſees 
the ſucceſs of this operation, | 

The marquis and his lady are inex- 
preſſibly obliging to me. I had yeſter- 
day a viſit from both, on an indiſpo- 
ſition that confined me to my cham- 
ber; octaſioned, I believe, by a hurry 
of ſpirits; by fatigue; by my appre- 
henſions for Jeronymo; my concern 
for Clementina; and by my. too great 


* for the dear friends I had fo 


lately left -in England. 
You know, Dr. Bartlett, that I have 
a heart too ſuſceptible for my own 
ace, though I endeavour to conceal 
Row others thoſe painful ſenſibilities, 


which they cannot relieve. The poor 
Olivia was ever to be my diſturbance. 


Miſs 
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night. Vou, my dear friend, will eafily ' 


Miſs Byron muſt be happy in the recti- 
I account for 1 


tude of her own heart. I am ready to | 
think, that ſhe will not be able to reſiſt - I ſent, as uſual, early in the morn- 
the warm inſtances of the Counteſs of ing, to know how Jeronymo reſted. 
D. in favour of her fon, who is cer- e anſwer was favourable; returned 
tainly one of the beſt young men — by Mr. Lowther, who ſat up with him 
the nobility. She will be the happieſt that night, at his own motion: he knew 
woman in the world, as ſhe is one of not but ſomething critical might happen. 


the moſt deſerving, if ſhe be as happy 
as I wiſh her. 
Emily takes up a large portion of 
my thoughts. 
Our Beauchamp I know muſt be 
happy: ſo muſt my Lord W. my ſiſ- 
ters, and their lords,-Why then ſhall 


T not think myſelf fo? God reſtore 


Jeronymo, and his fiſter, and I muſt, 


I will; for you, my dear Dr. Bartlett, 


are ſo: and then I will ſubſcribe my- 
ſelf a partaker of the happineſs of all 


wy friends; and particularly your ever: 


affettionate 
GRANDI$SON, 


LETTER XLII. 


Sa ®@OO a a (a &a- Sa © ® 


© Lady Laurana!* 


Camilla came. The good woman was 


ſo full of her own joy to ſee me once 
more in Italy, that I could notpreſently 

- get a word from her, of what my heart 
throbbed with impatience to know. 


At laſt, © You will," ſaid ſhe have 


the general and the biſhop with you. 


—Ah, Sir, my poor young lady! 
What has ſhe ſuffered ſince you left 
us! You will not know her. We 
are not ſure ſhe will know you. Wha 
ſhall be able to bear the firſt inter- 


vals. It is all one gloomy confuſion 
with her. She cares not to ſpeak to 
any body. Every ſtranger ſhe ſees 
terrifics E. O the vile, thrice vile 


In this manner ran on Camilla: nor 


view? She has now but few inte- 


$zR CHARLES GRANDISON, TO DR, Would ſhe enter into any other particu- 
BARTLETT. lars than the unhappy ones ſhe left me 


to colle& from the broken hints and 
BOLOGNA, MONDAY, MAY 15-26, Exclamatious thus thrown out. Alas!? 
AST night arrived Lady Cle- thought I, the calamities of Clemen- * 
mentina, the general, his lady, tina have affected the head of the poor 
the count, and Signor Sebaſtiano. © Camilla!' She hurried away, le 
I had left Jeronymo about an hour. ſke ſhould be wanted, and left the ge- 
He had had in the morning the intend- neral ſhould find her with me. 
ed apening made by Mr. Lowther. The two brothers came ſoon after, 
He would have me preſent, The general took my hand, with 'a 
The operation was happily perform- kind of forced politeneſs : We are all 
ed: but, through weakneſs of body, * obliged to you, Sir, ſaid he, for 
he was ſeveral times in the day troubled * your Mr. Lowther, Are the ſurgeons | 
with faintings. | © of England fo famous? But the peo- 
I left him tolerably chearful in the © ple of your nation have been accuf- 
evening, and rejoicing in expectation * tomed to give wounds: they ſhould © 


| 
: 


of vis ſiſter's arrival; and, as the bi- tors to heal” 
„them. We are obliged to you alſo, 


ſhop had aſſured him of the general's 
for the trouble you have given your- 


grateful diſpoſition, he longed, he ſaid, 
to ſee that affectionate brother and his 
lady once more. He had never but 
once ſeen her before, and then was ſo 


ill, that he could hardly compliment 


her on the honour ſhe had done their 
family. 

The biſhop ſent to tell me, that his 
ſiſter was arrived ; but that being fa- 


tigued and unhappy, Camilla ſhould: 


acquaint me in the morning with the 
* in which ſhe ſhould then be. 


flept not half an hour the whole 


© therefore furniſh o 


© ſelf in coming over to us in perſon, 
- Jeronymo has found a revival of ſpi- 
© rits upon it; God grant they may 


not ſubhde! But, alas! our fiſter !— 
© Poor Clementina!——She is loſt!” 

© Would to God, ſaid the biſhop, 
© we had left her to the care of Mrs. 
Beaumont! 

The general himſelf, having taken 
her from Florence, would not join in 
this wiſh. There was a middle couple, 


/ 


he Gid, that ought to have been ta 


en, 
+H But 


— 
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but, by the name Laura, ſhe 
hended the ſavage Laurana to 
hand. | ; 
How muſt ſhe have ſuffered from 
her barbarity !—Sweet innocent! She 
who, even in her reveries, thought not 
but of good to the - ſoul! of the man 
whom ſhe honoured with her regard 
She who bore offence without reſent- 


2 4 


ment; and by meekneſs only ſought 


to calm the violence for which ſhe had 
not given the leaſt cauſe. 

But when Camilla and ſhe had re- 
tired, the ſpoke to her. The biſhop 
gave me the following dialogue be- 

tween them, as he had it from Camilla. 
Did they not name to me the Che- 
© yalier Grandiſfon ?* ſaid ſhe. 

© They did, Madam.” 

© See! fſer!? ſaid ſhe, before I 
© name him again, if my cruet couſin 
© hearken not at the door. : 

© Your cruel couſin, Madam, is at 
© many miles diſtance.” ' 

She may hear what I ſay, for all 
1 | 

My dear Lady Clementina, ſhe 
cannot hear. She ſhall never more 
come near you.“ 

* So you ſay.“ 4 

© Did I ever deceive you, Madam ?* 

I cannot remember: my mem 
© is gone; quite gone, Camilla.“ 

She then looked earneſtly at Camilla, 
and ſcreamed. 

© What ails you, my deareſt young 
© lady?” 

Recovering herſelf—* Ah, my own 
© Camilla! it is you. I thought, by 
© the caſt of your eye, you were be- 
© come Laurana.— Do not, do not give 
© me ſuch another look! 

Camilla was not ſenſible of any par- 
ticularity in her looks. | 
Here you have me again upon a 
journey, Camilla: but how do I 
7 1 that I am not to be carried to 
© my cruel couſin?ꝰ 
© You are really going to your fa- 
© ther's palace at Bo ogna, Madam.“ 
Ils my mother there?” | 

6 She i. 

© Who elſe?” | 

© The chevalier, Madam.“ 
What chevalier?” 

* Grandiſon.' 


* Impoſſible! Is he not in proud 


© England?” 
He is come over, Madam.“ 
What for?” 


- of, unites them. The 
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With a ſkilful Engliſh ſurgeon, in 
hopes to cure Signor Jeronymo.“ 

Poor Jeronymo! : a 

And to pay his compliments to 
© you, Madam.“ 

_ © Flatterer! How many hundred 
times have Lbeen told ſo?” 

Should you wiſh to ſee him, Ma- 
© dam?” * | 

See whom?“ | 

© The Chevalier Grandiſon.“ 

© Once I ſhould!” and ſighed. 

And not now, Madam?“ 

* No: I have loſt all I had to ſay to 
© him. Vet I wiſh I were allowed to 
go to that England. We poor wo- 
men are not ſuffered to go any whi- 
© ther; while men 

There ſhe ſtopped: and Camilla 
could not make her ſay any more. 

The biſhop was fond of repeating 
theſe particulars ; as ſhe had not, for 
ſome time, talked ſo much, and fo 
ſenſibly, 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

I PAss more than half my time with 
Signor Jeronymo; but (that I may not 
fatigue his ſpirits) at different hours 
of the day. The Italian ſurgeons and 
Mr. Lowther happily agree in all their 
meaſures : they ar be rs when his 
back is turned; and he ſpeaks well of 
them in their abſence. This mutual 
return of good offices, which they hear 
tient declares, 
that he has not for months been ſo eaſy 
as now. Every body attributes a great 
deal to his heart's being revived by my 
frequent viſits. To-morrow it is pro- 
poſed to make an opening below the 
moſt difficult wound. Mr. Lowther 
ſays he will not flatter us, till he ſees 
the ſucceſs of this operation, a 

The marquis and his lady are inex- 
preſſibly obliging to me. I had yeſter- 
day a viſit from both, on an indiſpo- 


ſition that confined me to my cham- 


ber; octaſioned, I believe, by a hurry 
of ſpirits; by fatigue z by my appre- 
henſions for Jeronymo; my concern 
for Clementina; and by my, too 
— for the dear friends I had fo 
lately left in England. | 
'You know, Dr. Bartlett, that I have 
a heart too ſuſceptible for my own 
ce, though I endeavour to conceal 
rom others thoſe painful ſenſibilities, 


which they cannot relieve. The poor 
Olivia was ever to be my diſturbance. 


Miſs 


Miſs Byron muſt be happy in the reQi- 
tude of her own heart. I am ready to 
think, that ſhe will not be able to reſiſt 
the warm inſtances of the Counteſs of 
D. in favour of her fon, who is cer- 
tainly one of the beſt young men — | 
the nobility. She will be the happie 
woman in the world, as ſhe is one of 
the moſt deſerving, if ſhe be as happy 
as I wiſh her. 7 
Emily takes up a large portion of 
my thoughts. = 
Our Beauchamp I know muſt be 
happy: ſo muſt my Lord W. my ſiſ- 
ters, and their lords,-Why then ſhall 
I not think myſelf ſo? God reſtore 
Jeronymo, and his fiſter, and I muſt, 
I will; for you, my dear Dr. Bartlett, 
are ſo: and then I will ſubſcribe my- 
ſelf a partaker of the happineſs of all 
my friends; and particularly your ever 
afeGionate 5 b 


= 
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LETTER XIII. 
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night. You, my dear friend, will eafily * 
account for my reſtleſgneſs. | 
1 ſent, as uſual, early in the morn- 
ng, to know how Jeronymo reſted. * - 
e anſwer was favourable; returned 
by Mr. Lowther, who ſat up with him 
that night, at his own motion: he knew 
not but ſomething critical might happen, 
Camilla came. The good woman was 
ſo full of her own joy to ſee me once 
more in Italy, that I could notpreſently 
get a word from her, of what my heart- 
throbbed with impatience to know, 

At laſt, « You will, ſaid ſhe have 
© the 2 the biſhop with you. 
Ah, Sir, my poor young. lady! 
What has ſhe ſuffered ſince you left 
us! You will not know her. We 
are not ſure ſhe will know you. Wha 
© ſhall be able to bear the firſt inter- 
© view? She has now but few inter- 
© yals, It is all one gloomy confuſion 
© with her. She cares not to ſpeak to 
ſtranger ſhe ſees 
© terrifies the vile, thrice vile. 
© Lady Laurana!” | 


* -» 


In this manner ran en Camilla: nor 
would ſhe enter into any other particu- 
lars than the unhappy ones ſhe left me 
to collect from the broken hints and 
exclamatious thus thrown out. Alas!* 
thought I, the calamities of Clemen- 
tina have affected tlie head of the poo 
* Camilla!' She hurried away, leſt | 
ſke ſhould be wanted, and left the ge- 
neral ſhould find her with me. F 
The two brothers came ſoon after, 
The general took my hand, with 'a 
kind of forced politeneſs : We are all 
* obliged to you, Sir, ſaid he, for 
© your Mr. Lowther. Are the ſurgeons ' 
© of England fo famous? But the peo= _ 
© ple of your nation have been accuf- - 
tomed to give wounds: they ſhould © 
© therefore furniſh operators to bra 
them. We are obliged to you alſo, 
for the trouble you have given your- 
© ſelf in coming over to us in perſon, 
6- Jeronymo has found a revival of ſpi- 
© rits upon it: God grant they may 
© not ſubſide! But, alas! our fiſter !— ' 
© Poor Clementina!——She is lot!” © 
Would to God, ſaid the biſhop, 
© we had left her to the care of Mrs. 
© Beaumont!” | 5 
The general himſelf, having taken 
her from Florence, would not join 
this wiſh. There was a middle couple, 
flept not half an hour the whole he Gid, 3 been * 
237 1 . | x | 
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BARTLETT, 


BOLOGNA, MONDAY, MAY 15-26, 
AST night arrived Lady Cle- 
mentina, the general, his lady, 

the count, and Signor Sebaſtiano. 

I had left Jeronymo about an hour. 
He had had in the morning the intend- 
ed apening made by Mr, Lowther. 
* yours — me Ehapa, 2 : 

The operation was happily perform- 
ed; but. through —— * body, 
he was ſeveral times in the day troubled 
with faintings. 3, 

I left him tolerably chearful in the 
evening, and rejoicing in expectation 
of bis fiſter's arrival; and, as the bi- 
ſhop had aſſured him of the general's 
grateful diſpoſition, he longed, he ſaid, 
to ſee that affectionate brother and his 
lady once more. He had never but 
once ſeen her before, and then was ſo 
ill, that he could hardly compliment 
her on the honour ſhe had done their 
family. 3 1 7. 

The biſhop ſent to tell me, that his 
ſiſter was arrived; but that being fa- 
tigued and unhappy, Camilla ſhould: 
acquaint me in the morning with the- 
* in which ſhe ſhould then be. 


* 
« * 


* 


6rd 
But Lavrina is a d 
« devil,” ſaid he; and Lady Sforza 
© ought to be deteſted for upholding 
© her.” 0 e 

The general expreſſed himſelf with 
coldneſs on my coming over; 
that now Ia on the ſpot, and as his 
fiſter had been formerly 
ing me, an interview might be per- 
mitted, in order to ſatisfy thoſe of the 
family who had given me the invita- 
tion, which it was =y good of me to 
accept; eſpecially as the Lady 
Olivia in England attending my mo- 


tions: but otherwiſe he no opi- 
nion — There he ſtopped. 
I looked upon him with indignation, 


mingled with contempt : and dire&ing 
myſelf to the biſhop, Vou remember, 


my lord,” faid I, © the ſtory of Naa- | 


© man the Syrian “.“ 


What is that, my lord?“ faid he 


Far be it from mie," continued I, 
ſtill directing myſelf to. the —_ 


© to preſume upon my own con 

£. quence in the application of the ſto- 
© ry: but your lordſhip will judge 
„how far the compariſon will hold. 
Would to God it might throughout 


© A happy alluſion, faid the biſhop. 


5 I ſay, Amen.” | 

© I know not who this Naaman is," 
faid the general, © nor what is meant 
© by your alluſion, chevalier: but by 
© your looks I ſhould imagine, that 
© you mean me contempt.” 

My looks, my lord, generally in- 
« dicate my heart. You may make 
© light of my intention; and fo will I 
6 of the trouble I have been at, if your 
« lordſhip make not light of ne. But 
© were I not, my lord, in my own 
© lodgings, I wonld tell you, that you 
© ſeem not to know, in my caſe, what 
© gracioulſneſs is. Yet I aſk not for 
© tavour from you, but as much for 
©. your own ſake as mine.” 

Dear Grandſon!” ſaid the biſhop. 
—* My lord!” to his brother ! Did 


not you promiſe me Why did you 


© mention Olivia to the cheyalier ?* 

Does that diſturb you, Sir?* ſaid 
the ou to me. I cannot make 
light of a man of your conſequence ; 


© eſpecially with ladies, Sir in a 
| manner. 


but ſaid, - 
I Was in h 
firous of ſee- 


fame time, and wou 


* 2 Kinge, v. 
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The general, you ſee; my ford,“ 
aun 1, turning is the biſhop,. * has an 


_ © inſaperadle 111-will to me. I found, 


© when I attended him at Naples, that 


he had harboured ſurmiſes that were 


© as injurious to his fiſter, as to me. 
| opes that I had obviated 
* them: but a rooted malevolence will 
© recur. However, fatished as I am 
in my own innocence, he ſhall, for 
* many ſakes, find it very difficult to 
© provoke me.” | 
For my own fake, among the reſt, 
© chevalier?” with an air of drollery. 
© You are at liberty, returned I, 
© to make your own conſtructions. 
© Allow me, my lords, to attend you 
© to Signor Jeronymo.” 
© Not till you are cordial, friends,” 
ſaidethe biſhop Brother, give me 
© your hand,“ offering to — 
Chevalier, yours. ä 
Diſpoſe of mine as you pleaſe, my 
© lord,* ſaid I, holding it out. 
He took it, and the general's at the 
have joined 
them. 


Come, my lord,” ſaid I, to the 
N and. ſnatched his reluctant 
zand, accept of a friendly offer from 
© a heart as friendly. Eet me Honour 
© you, from my own knowledge, for 
© thoſe great qualities which the world 

ives you, I demand your favour, 
from a conſciouſneſs that I deſerve 
it; and that I could not, were I to 
ſubmit to be treated with indignity 
by any man. I ſhould be forry to 
© look little in your eyes; but I will 
© not in my own.” Fo 50 

Who can bear the ſuperiority thi 
© man aſſumes, brother ?* * 

Lou oblige me, my lord, to affert 
« myſelf,” 

© The chevalier ſpeaks nobly, my 
lord; his character is well known. 
© Let me lead you both friends to our 
c —— — But fay,. brother — Say, 
chevalier - that you are ſo.” 

© I cannot bear, faid the | 
© that the Chevalier Grandiſon ſhould 
imagine himfelf of ſo much conſe- 
, 22 to my ſiſter as ſome of you 
© ſeem to think him.” 

Lou know me my lord. I 
© have at preſent no with but for the 


* recovery of your fiſter and Signor 


.a a | 


+ Jeronmo, 


SIR CHARLES' GRANDISOWS 


© Jefronymo. Were I able to be of 
<- ſervice to them, that ſervice would be 


my reward.” But, my lord, if it 


6 will make you eaſy, and induce you 
© to treat me, as own heart tells 


© me I ought to be treated; I will give 


you my honour, and let me ſay, that 
© 1t never yet was forfeited, that what- 
© ever turn your ſiſter's malady may 
+ take, I will not accept of the high- 
© eſt favour that can be done me, but 
< with the joint conſent of the three 
© brothers, as well as of your father 
and mother. Permit me to add, 
© thatT will not enter into any family 
© that ſhall think meanly of me; nor 
© ſubje& the woman I love to the con- 
© tempt of her own relations.” 

© This, indeed, is nobly ſaid,” replied 
the general. * Give me your hand 
© upon it, and I am your friend for 
© ever.” 

Proud man! He could not bear to 
think, that a ſimple Engliſh gentleman, 
as he looks upon me to oe ſhould 
ally with their family; improbable as 
it is, in his own opinion, that the un- 
happy lady ſhould ever recover her 
— 4 but he greatly loves the Count 
of Belvedere; and all the family was 
fond of an alliance with that deſerving 
nobleman. 

The biſhop rejoiced to find us a 
laſt in a better way of underſtanding 
each other, than we had hitherto been 
in; and it was eaſier for me to allow 
for this haughty man, as Mrs. Beau- 
mont had let me know what the be- 
haviour was that I had to expe& from 
him: and, indeed, his father, mother, 
and two brothers, were very apprehen- 


ew e 


. Ft 


my viſit to their brother 
noon, that they mi 
time to conſult with 
to prepare and diſpoſe their” 
ſee me. i oh p | 
At taking leave, the general ſnatch. 
ed my hand, and with an air of . 
ſantry, ſaid, © I have a wife, Gray 
* diſon,” I wiſhed him joy. © Yow. 
© need not,” ſaid he; for I awe its” 
one of the beſt of women. She longy * 
to — * need not be 
apprehenſive, becauſe ſbe is generou [ 
and IJ ever muſt be teful but taks 7 
© care, take care, Grandiſon! I ſha l 
© watch every turn of your eye. Ac- 
© mire her, if you wilt: you will nat 
© be able to help it. But I am glad 
© the ſaw you not before ſhe was mine,” 
* I rejoice,” ſaid the biſhop, * thit 
at a meeting, which, notwithſtand. 
ing your promiſes, brother, gave ne 
apprehenſions as we came, is fo 


lowed by fo pleaſant a tings 
henceforth nb 2 — four — n 
n. 
Aye, and remember, chevali 

© that my After has alſo four brothers, 

May the number four not be leſſend 

by the death of my Jeronymo; 

may Clementina be reſtored ; and Fo. 
vidence diſpoſe as it pleaſes of me! I 

am now going to the palace of Pa- 
retta; with what agitations of mird, 


ou, Dr. Bartlett, can better imagiae, . 
ieee | 


T, 
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